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DECLINE AND FALL OF THE EOMAN EMPIEE 


Reigfi of ike Younger Justin — Embassy of the Avars — Their Settle'- 
meni on the Danube — Conquest of Italy by ike Lombards — 
Adoption and Reign of Tiberius — of Maurice — State of Italy 
. under the Lombards and the Exarchs of Ramjma^ — Distress 
of Rome — Character and Fotiiificate of Gregory the First 

During the last years of Justinian, his infirm mind was devoted Deat&«f 
to heavenly contemplation, and he neglected the business 
the lower world. His subjects were impatient of the 
continuance of his life and reign ; yet all who were capable of 
reflection apprehended the moment of his death, which might 
involve the capital in tumult and the empire in civil war. 

Seven nephews ^ of the childless monarch, the sons or grand- 
sons of his brother and sister, had been educated in the 
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THE BECLINE AND BALL 

awakened by an importiimte crowd> who thandered at his- 
door, and obtained admittance by revealing themselves to be 
the principal members of the senate. These welcome deputies 
announced the recent and momentous secret of the emperor's 
decease ; reported, or perhaps invented, his dying choice of the 
best beloved and most deserving of his nephews ; and conjured 
Justin to prevent the disorders of the multitude, if they should 
perceive, with the return of light, that they were left with- 
out a master. After composing his countenance to surprise, 
sorrow, and decent modesty, Justin, by the advice of his wife 
Sophia, submitted to the authority of the senate. He was 
conducted with speed and silence to the palace ; the guards 
saluted their new sovereign ; and the martial and religious rites 
of his coronation were diligently accomplished. By the hands 
of the proper officers he was invested with the Imperial 
garments, the red buskins, white tunic, and purple robe, A 
fortunate soldier, whom he instantly promoted to the rank of 
tribune, encircled his neck with a military collar ; four robust 
youths exalted him on a shield ; he stood firm and erect to 
receive the adoration of his subjects; and their choice was 
sanctified by the benediction of the patriarch, who imposed the 
jx or head of an orthodox prince. The hippodrome 

A was already filled with innumerable multitudes ; and no sooner 

did the emperor appear on his throne than the voices of the 
' “^blue and the green factions were confounded in the same loyal 
acclamations. In the speeches which Justin addressed to the 
senate and people, he promised to correct the abuses which 
had disgraced the age of his predecessor, displayed the maxims 
of a just and beneficent government, and declared that, on the 
ssefSfanWy approaching calends of Januaiy,® he would revive in bis own 
person the name and liberality of a Roman consul. The im- 
mediate discharge of his uncle's debts exhibited a solid pledge 
of his faith and generosity : a train of porters laden with bags 
of gold advanced into the midst of the hippodrome, and the 
hopeless creditors of Justinian accepted this equitable payment 
as a voluntary gift. Before the end of three years his example 
was imitated and surpassed by the empress Sophia, who de- 
livered many indigent citizens from the weight of debt and 
usury : an act of benevolence the best entitled to gratitude, 

® It is surprising how Pagi {Critica in Annal Baron, tom. ii, p. 639) could be 
tempted by any chronicles to contradict the plain and decisive text of Corippus 
(vicina dona, L ii. 354, vicina dies, 1. iv, i.), and to postpone, till A.D, 567, the, 
consulship ofjtistin. 
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OF THE EOMAN EMPIBE 


' since it relieves the most intolerable distress '; but in which 
the bounty of a prince is the most liable to be abused by the 
claims of prodigality and fraud.^ 

On the seventh day of his reign, Justin gave audience to the 
ambassadors of the Avars, and the scene was decorated to im- a,b. 
press the barbarians with astonishment, veneration, and terror. 

From the palace gate, the spacious courts and long porticoes 
were lined with the lofty crests and gilt bucklers of the guards, 
who presented their spears and axes with more confidence than 
they would have shewn in a held of battle. The officers who 
exercised the power, or attended the person, of the prince were 
attired in their richest habits and arranged according to the 
military and civil order of the hierarchy. When the veil of the [nov. 203 
sanctuary was withdrawn, the ambassadors beheld the emperor 
of the East on his throne, beneath a canopy or dome, which 
was supported by four columns and crowned with a winged 
figure of victory. In the first emotions of surprise, they sub- 
mitted to the servile adoration of the Byzantine court ; but, as 
soon as they rose from the ground, Targetius,^ the chief of the 
embassy, expressed the freedom and pride of a barbarian. He 
extolled, by the tongue of his interpreter, the greatness of the 
chagan, by whose clemency the kingdoms of the South were 
permitted to exist, whose victorious subjects had traversed the 
frozen rivers of Scythia, and w'ho now covered the banks of 
the Danube with innumerable tents,® The late emperor had 
cultivated, with annual and costly gifts, the friendship of a 
grateful monarch, and the enemies of Rome had respected the 
allies of the Avars. The same prudence would instruct the 
nephew of Justinian to imitate the liberality of his uncle, and 
to purchase the blessings of peace from an invincible people, 
who delighted and excelled in the exercise of war. The reply 
of the emperor was delivered in the same strain of haughty 
defiance, and he derived his confidence from the God of the 
Christians, the ancient glory of Rome, and the recent triumphs 
of J ustinian. The empire,'’ said he, abounds with men and 

horses, and arms sufficient to defend our frontiers and to chastise 
the barbarians. You offer aid, you threaten hostilities : we 

^ Theophan. Chronograph, p. 205 [ad ann. 6059 ; the date is a year wrong ; 
see last note]. Whenever Cedrenus or Zonaras are mere transcribers, it is super- 
fluous to allege their testimony. 

® [Tap*^trto? and Tapytrijs in Mejiander, fr. 28 ; but Tergazis in Corippus, iii 

■ ■ ' • ’ , 

® [Cp. Appendix 2.] 
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THE' DECLINE AND 'FALL 

despise your enmity and your' aid The conquerors of the Avals 
solicit otir alliance : shall we dread their fugitives and exiles ,? 
The bounty of our uncle was granted to your misery, to your 
humble prayers* From us you shall receive a more important 
obligation, the knowledge of your own weakness. Retire from 
our presence ; the lives of ambassadors are safe ; and, if you 
return to implore our pardon, perhaps you will taste of our 
benevolence.'" ® On the report of his ambassadors^ the chagan 
was awed by the apparent firmness of a Roman emperor, of 
whose character and resources he was ignorant. Instead of 
executing his threats against the eastern empire, he marched 
into the poor and savage countries of Germany, which were 
subject to the dominion of the Franks. After two doubtful 
battles he consented to retire, and the Austrasian king relieved 
the distress of his camp with an immediate supply of corn and 
cattle,^ Such repeated disappointments had chilled the spirit 
of the Avars, and their power would have dissolved away in the 
Sannatian desert, if the alliance of Alboin, king of the Lombards, 
had not given a new object to their arms, and a lasting settle* 
ment to their wearied fortunes. 

While Alboin served under his father's standard, he en- 
baSs-iffi'’ countered in battle, and transpierced with his lance, the riwal 
Sdrevittge princc of the Gepidae. The Lombards, who applauded such 
early prowess, requested his father with unanimous acclamations 

^ Cgrippus, 1. iii. 390. The unquestionable sense relates to the Turks, the 
conquerors of the Avars ; but the word scultor has no apparent meaning, and the, 
sole Ms. of Corippus, from whence the first edition (1581, apud Plantin) was 
printed, is no longer visible. The last editor, Foggini of Rome, has inserted 
the conjectural emendation of soldan ; but the proofs of Ducange{JoinviIle, Dissert, 
xvi. p. 238-240) for the early use of this title among the Turks and Persians are 
weak or ambiguous. Audi must incline to the authority of d’Herbelot {Biblio- 
th^que Orient- p. 825), who ascribes the word to the Arabic and Chaldean tongues, 
and the date to tire beginning of the xith century, w^hen it was bestowed by the 
caliph of Bagdad on Mahmud, prince of Gazna and conqueror of India, [This 
judgment on Foggini's conjecture is sound, though suifapt is read by Partsch, the 
latest editor. It is doubtful whether the lines do refer to the Turks.] 

® For these characteristic speeches, compare the verse of Corippus (I iii, 251- 
401) with the prose of Menander (Excerpt. Legation, p. 102, 103 [fr, 28, in F. H. G., 
iv.]). Their diversity proves that they did not copy each other ; their resemblance 
that they drew from a common original, [John of Eph(2sus says that Justin called 
the Avar envoys dogs, and threatened to cut off their hair and then their heads ; 
vl 24,] 

^ For the Austrasian war, see Menander (Excerpt. Legal, p. no [fr. 14, F. H. G. . 
iv, p. 219]), Gregory of Tours {Hist.^Franc. 1 . iy. c. 29), and Paul the Deacon (de 
Gest, Langobard. 1. ii. c. 10), [This passage in Paul refers to the jdrsi invasion 
of the Merovingian dominions of the Avars, which took place in A. D. 562, and is 
recorded by Gregory in iv.. 23. The date of the second invasion, x'ecorded by 
Gregory in iv, 29 and by Menander, is probably a.d. 566,] 
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that the heroic jouth^ who had shared the dangers of the held, 
might he admitted to the feast of victory, You are not un- 
mindful/' replied the inflexible _ Audoin, the wise. customs 
of our ancestors. Whatever may be his merit, a prince is incap- 
able of sitting at table with his father till he has received his arms 
from a foreign and royal hand.’* Alboin bowed with reverence 
to the institutions of his country, selected forty companions, and 
boldly visited the court of Turisund king of the Gepid^e, who 
embraced and entertained, according to the laws of hospitality, 
the murderer of his son. At the banquet, whilst Alboin oc- 
cupied the seat of the youth whom he had slain, a tender 
remembrance arose in the mind of Turisund. ^‘^How dear is 
that place — how hateful is that person 1” were the words that 
escaped, with a sigh, from the indignant father. His grief 
exasperated the national resentment of the Gepidse ; and 
Cunimund, his surviving son, was provoked by wine, or fraternal 
affection, to the desire of vengeance. The Lombards,” said 
the rude barbarian, resemble, in figure and in smell, the mares 
of our Sarmatian plains.” And this insult was a coarse allusion 
to the white bands which enveloped their legs. Add another 
resemblance,” replied an audacious Lombard ; ‘^you have felt how 
strongly they kick. Visit the plain of Asfeld, and seek for the 
bones of thy brother ; they are mingled with those of the vilest 
animals.” The Gepidse, a nation of warriors, started from their 
seats, and the fearless Alboin, with his forty companions, laid 
their hands on their swords. The tumult was appeased by the 
venerable interposition of Turisund. He saved his own bonoui*, 
and the life of his guest; and, after the solemn rites of in- 
vestiture, dismissed the stranger in the bloody arms of his son, 
the gift of a weeping parent. Alboin returned in triumph ; and 
the Lombards, who celebrated his matchless intrepidity, were 
compelled to praise the virtues of an enemy, In this extra- 
ordinary visit he had probably seen the daughter of Cunimund, 
who soon after ascended the throne of the Gepidae. Her name 
was Eosamond, an appellation expressive of female beauty, and 
which our own history or romance has consecrated to amorous 
tales. The king of the Lombards (the father of Alboin no 
longer lived) was contracted to the grand-daughter of Clovis ; 
but the restraints of faith and policy soon yielded to the hope 

Paul Warnefrid, the deacon of Friuli, de Gest. Langobard. 1. i, c, 23, 24. 
His pictures of national manners, though . rudely sketched, are more lively and 
faithful than tiiose of Bede or Gregor)'- of Tour.^, 
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of possessing the fair Rosamond, and of insulting her family and 
nation* The arts of persuasion were tried without success ; and 
the impatient lover, by force and stratagem, obtained the object 
of his desires. War was the consequence which he foresaw and 
solicited; but the Lombards could not long withstand the 
furious assault of the Gepidae, who were sustained by a Roman 
army. And, as the offer of marriage was rejected with contempt, 
Alboin was compelled to relinquish his prey, and to partake of 
the disgrace which he had indicted on the house of Cunimund.^^ 
When a public quarrel is envenomed by private injuries, a 
blow that is not mortal or decisive can be productive only of a 
short truce, which allows the unsuccessful combatant to sharpen 
his arms for a new encounter. The strength of Alboin had been 
found unequal to the gratification of his love, ambition, and 
revenge ; he condescended to implore the formidable aid of the 
chagan ; and the arguments that he employed are expressive of 
the art and policy of the barbarians. In the attack of the 
Gepidae he had been prompted by the just desire of extirpating 
a people whom their alliance with the Roman empire had 
rendered the common enemies of the nations and the personal 
adversaries of the chagan. If the forces of the Avars and the 
Lombards should unite in this glorious quarrel, the victory was 
secure, and the reward inestimable : the Danube, the Hebrus, 
Italy, and Constantinople would be exposed, without a barrier, 
to their invincible arms. But, if they hesitated or delayed to 
prevent the malice of the Romans, the same spirit which had 
insulted, would pursue the Avars to the extremity of the earth. 
These specious reasons were heard by the chagan with coldness 
and disdain ; he detained the Lombard ambassadors in his 
camp, protracted the negotiation, and by tiirns^ alleged his 
want of inclination, or his want of ability, to undertake this 
important enterprise. At length he signified the ultimate price 
of his alliance, that the Lombards should immediately present 
him with the tithe of their cattle ; that the spoils and captives 
should be equally divided ; but that the lands of the Gepidas 
should become the sole patrimony of the Avars. Such hard 
conditions were eagerly accepted by the passions of Alboin ; 
and, as the Romans were dissatisfied with the ingratitude and 
perfidy of the Gepidse, Justin abandoned that incorrigible people 
to their fate, and remained the tranquil spectator of this un* 


The story is told by an impostor (Theophylact. Simocat 1. vL c. 10} ; but 
bad art enough to build fiis figtions on public and notorious fagts, 
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equal conflict* The despair of Cunimund was active and 
dangerous. He was informed that the Avars had entered his 
conhnes ; but on the strong assurance that, after the defeat of 
the Lombards, these foreign invaders would easily be repelled, 
he rushed forwards to encounter the implacable enemy of his 
name and family. But the courage of the Gepidae could secure 
them no more than an honourable death. The bravest of the 
nation fell in the field of battle ; the king of the Lombards 
contemplated with delight the head of Cunimund, and his skull 
was fashioned into a cup to satiate the hatred of the conqueror, 
or, perhaps, to comply with the savage custom of his country.^^ 

After this victory no farther obstacle could impede the progress 
of the confederates, and they faithfully executed the terms of 
their agreement.^*^ The fair countries of Walachia, Moldavia, 
Transylvania, and the parts of Hungary beyond the Danube, 
were occupied, without resistance, by a new colony of Scythians; 
and the Dacian empire of the chagans subsisted with splendour 
above two hundred and thirty years, The nation of the 
Gcpidse was dissolved ; but, in the distribution of the captives, 
the slaves of the Avars were less fortunate than the companions 
of the Lombards, whose generosity adopted a valiant foe, and 
whose freedom was incompatible with cool and deliberate 
tyranny. One moiety of the spoil introduced into the camp of 
Alboin more wealth than a barbarian could readily compute. 

The fair Eosamond was persuaded or compelled to acknowledge 
the rights of her victorious lover ; and the daughter of CunL 
mund appeared to forgive those crimes which might be imputed 
to her own irresistible charms. 

The destruction of a mighty kingdom established the fame iabota tmaer* 
of Alboin, In the days of Charlemagne, the Bavarians, the aStifitSy* 
Saxons, and the other tribes of the Teutonic language, still 
repeated the songs which described the heroic virtues, the 

[The negotiations between Avars and Lombards, described by Menander, fr, 

24 and 25 (F. H. G, iv. p. 230), belong to A.D. 566 at earliest, and most pi'obably ; 
the destruction of the Gepidse is most naturally placed in 567.] 

It appears from Strabo, Pliny, and Ammianus Marcellinus that the same 
practice was common among the Scythian tribes (Muratori, Scriptores Ren Italic, 
tom. I p. 424). The sm/p of North America are likewise trophies of valour. 

The skull of Cunimund was presen='ed above two hundred years among the 
Lombards; and Paul himself was one of the guests to whom duke Ratchis 
exhibited this cup on a high festival (1. ii. c. 28). [The same barbarity was practised 
by the Bulgarians. The skull of the Emperor Nicephorus I. was made into a cup 
by the Bulgarian sowan Crum. See below, c. Iv,] 

^‘^Paul, I i. c. 27. Menander, in Excerpt. Legat. p. no, in [loc:. 

[See Appendix 2.I 
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valour, liberality^ and fortune of tlie king of the LombardsJ^ 
But his ambition was yet unsatished, and the conqueror of the 
Gepidse turned his eyes from the Danube to the richer banks of 
the Po and the Tiben Fifteen years had not elapsed since ' 
his subjects, the confederates of Narses, had visited the pleasant 
climate of Italy ; the mountains, the rivers, the highways, were 
familiar to their memory ; the report of their success, perhaps 
the view of their spoils, had kindled in the rising generation 
the dame of emulation and enterprise* Their hopes were em 
coiiraged by the spirit and eloquence of Alboin ; and it is 
affirmed that he spoke to their senses by producing, at the 
royal feast, the fairest and most exquisite fruits tfxat grew 
spontaneously in the garden of the world. No sooner had he 
erected his standard than the native strength of the Lombards 
was multiplied by the adventurous youth of Germany and 
Scythia. The robust peasantry of Noricum and Pannonia had 
resumed the manners of barbarians ; and the names of the 
Gepidie, Bulgarians, Sarmatians, and Bavarians, may be dis« 
tinctly traced in the provinces of Itaiy.^^ Of the Saxons, the 
old allies of the Lombards, twenty thousand warriors, with 
their wives and children, accepted the invitation of Alboin. 
Their bravery contributed to his success ; but the accession or 
the absence of their numbers was not sensibly felt in the 
magnitude of his host. Every mode of religion was freely 
practised by its respective votaries. The king of the Lombards 
had been educated in the Arian heresy ; but the Catholics, in 
their public worship, were allowed to pray for his conversion ; 
while the more stubborn barbarians sacrificed a she-goat, or 
perhaps a captive, to the gods of their fathers. The Lombards 
and their confederates were united by their common attachment 

Ut hactenus etiam tarn apud Bajoarioruni gentem, quam et Saxoniim sed et 
aiios ejiisdem liiiguse hommes ... in eonim carrainibus celebretur. Paul. I. L c. 
27, He died a.d. 799 (Mtiratori, in Proefat. tom, I p. 397). These German 
songs > some of which might be as old as Tacitus (de Moribus Germ. c.|2), were 
compiled and transcribed by Charlemagne, Barbara et antiquissima carmina, 
qnibus vcterum regum actus et bella canebantur scripsit memoriseque mandavit 
(Eginliard, in Vit. Carol. Magn. c. 29, p. X30, 131}, The poems, which Goldast 
commends (Animadvers. ad Eginhard. p. 207}, appear to be recent and con* 
teinptible romances. 

The other nations are rehearsed by Paul (I ii. c, 6, 26), Muratori (Antichit 4 
Italiane, tom, i, dissert, i, p, 4) has discovered the village of the Bavarians, three 
miles from Modena. 

Gregory the Roman (Dialog, 1 . iii. c. 27, 28, apud Baron. Annal. Eccles. 
A.n S 79 > N'o. 10) supposes that they likewise adored this she-goat. 1 know but of 
one religion in which the god and the victim are the same. 
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to s chief^ who excelled in all the virtues and vices of a savage 
hero ; and the vigilance of Aiboin px*ovided an ample magassine 
of offensive and defensive arms for the -use of the expedition. 

The portable wealth of the Lombards attended the march; 
their lands they cheerfully relinquished to the Avars, on the 
solemn promise, which was made and accepted without a smile, 
that, if they failed in the conquest of Italy, these voluntary 
exiles should be reinstated in their former possessions. 

They might have failed, if Narses had been the antagonist of sisaffection 
the Lombards ; and the veteran warriors, the associates of his la-rser 
Gothic victory, would have encountered with reluctance an 
enemy whom they dreaded and esteemed. But the weakness 
of the Byzantine court was subservient to the barbarian cause ; 
and it was for the ruin of Italy that the emperor once listened 
to the complaints of his subjects. The virtues of Narses were 
stained with avarice ; and in his provincial reign of fifteen years 
he accumulated a treasure of gold and silver which surpassed 
the modesty of a private fortune. His government was op- 
pressive or unpopular, and the general discontent was expressed 
with freedom by the deputies of Rome. Before the throne of 
Justin they boldly declared that their Gothic servitude had been 
more tolerable than the despotism of a Greek eunuch ; and 
that, unless their tyrant were instantly removed, they would 
consult their own happiness in the choice of a master. The 
apprehension of a revolt was urged by the voice of envy and 
detraction, which had so recently triumphed over the merit of 
Belisarius. A new exarch, Longinus, was appointed to super- 
sede the conqueror of Italy, and the base motives of his recall 
were revealed in the insulting mandate of the empress Sophia, 
that he should leave to men the exercise of arms, and return 
to his proper station among the maidens of the palace, where a 
distaff should be again placed in the hand of the eunuch'’. *^^1 
will spin her such a thread, as she shall not easily unravel ! " is 
said to have been the reply which indignation and conscious 
virtue extorted from the hero. Instead of attending, a slave 
and a victim, at the gate of the Byzantine palace, he retired to 
Naples, from whence (if any credit is due to the belief of the 
times) Narses invited the Lombards to chastise the ingratitude 
of the prince and people. But the passions of the people are 

[There is some doubt whether Longinus’ bore this title. The first governor , 
who certainly was “exarch is Smaragdus, the successor of Longmus^ a.d. 585.] 

^ The charge of the deacon against Narses ( 1 . ii. a 5) may be groundless ; but 
, the weah apology of th§ cardinal (Baron. Annah Bedes. a.d. 567, No. 8-12) is 
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furious and changeable;, and the Romans soon recollected the 
, merits, or dreaded the resentment, of their victorious- general. 
By the mediation of the pope, who undertook a special pilgrim- 
age to Naples, their repentance ' was accepted; and Narses, 
assuming a milder aspect and a more dutiful language, consented 
to fix his residence in the Capitol. His death/^^ though in the 
[c.A.D.s 72 !j extreme period of old age, was unseasonable and premature, 
since Ms genius alone could have repaired the ,Iast and fatal 
error of his life. The reality, or the suspicion, of a conspiracy 
disarmed and disunited the Italians. The soldiers resented the 
disgrace, and bewailed the loss, of their general. They were 
ignorant of their new exarch ; and Longinus was himself 
ignorant of the state of the army and the province. In the 
preceding years Italy had been desolated by pestilence and 
famine, and a disaffected people ascribed the calamities of 
nature to the guilt or folly of their rulers.^^ 
a. Whatever might be the grounds of his security, Alboin neither 
expected nor encountered a Roman army in the field. He as- 
cended the Julian Alps, and looked down with contempt and 
desire on the fruitful plains to which his victory communicated 
the perpetual appellation of Lombardy. A faithful chieftain 
and a select band were stationed at Forum Julii, the modem 
Friuli, to guard the passes of the mountains. The Lombards 

rejected by the best critics — Pagi (tom. ii, p. 639, 640), Muratori (Annali d’ltalia. 
tom. V. p. 160-163), editors, Horatius Blancus (Script. Rerum Itaiic- 

tom. i. p. 427, 428) and Philip Argelatus (Sigon. Opera, tom, ii, p. ii, 3:2). The 
Narses who assisted at the coronation of Justin (Corippus, I. iii. 221) is clearly 
understood to be a different person. [The only evidence, deserving consideration^ 
for the charge against Narses consists in: (a) the statement of the biographer of 
Pope John III. (Lib. Poatif. Ixiii.), who wrote, as the Abb6 Duchesne has estab- 
lished, c. 580-590, A.D. ; the statement of Paul the Deacon, cited above, is copied 
from this biography; (p) the statement of Isidore of Seville (Chron. 402, ed. 
Mommsen in Chron. Min. ii. p. 476). This evidence does not establish a presump- 
tion of his guilt, but shows that very soon after the event it was generally believed 
that he was in collusion with the invaders. The story of the distaff appears in an 
earlier writer than Paul, namely “ Fredegarius (3, 65), who makes Sophia send 
Narses a golden distaff. So Euelthon, king of Cyprian Salamis, gave a distafl: 
and wool to Pheretime of Gyrene, when she asked him for an army (Herodotus, 4, 
162). And we shall presently see the same symbol used for insult by a Persian 
prince (below, p. 46).] 

21 xhe death of Narses is mentioned by Paul, I. ii. c. ii ; Anastas, in Vit Johan,' 
iii. p. 43 ; Agnellus, Liber Pontifical. Raven, in Script. Rer, Italicarum, tom. ii. 
part I, p. 114, 124, Yet I cannot believe with Agnellus that Narses was ninety- 
five years of age. Is it probable that all his exploits were performed at four- 
■ . $core? _ - ' ' 

^The designs of Narses and of the Lombards for the invasion of Italy are 
exposed in the - last chapter of the first book, and the seven first chapters of the 
second book, of Paul the Deacon. 
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respected the strength of Pavia, and listened to the prayers ot 
the Trevisans ; their slow and heavy multitudes proceeded to 
occupy the palace and city of Verona ; and Milan, now rising 
from her ashes, was invested by the powers of Aiboin five 
months after his departure from Pannonia. Terror preceded 
his march ; he found everjrwhere, or he left, a dreary solitude ; 
and the pusillanimous Italians presumed, without a trial, that 
the stranger was invincible. Escaping to lakes, or rocks, or 
morasses, the affrighted crowds concealed some fragments of 
their wealth, and delayed the moment of their servitude. 
Paulinus, the patriarch of Aquileia, removed his treasures, tAB. sss-sio] 
sacred and profane, to the isle of Grado,^^ and his successors mj 
were adopted by the infant republic of Venice, which was con- 
tinually enriched by the public calamities. Honoratus, who 
filled the chair of St. Ambrose, had credulously accepted the 
faithless offers of a capitulation ; and the archbishop, with the 
clergy and nobles of Milan, were driven by the perfidy of 
Aiboin to seek a refuge in the less accessible ramparts of 
Genoa, Along the maritime coast, the courage of the inhabi- 
tants was supported by the facility of supply, the hopes of 
relief, and the power of escape ; but, from the Trentine hills to 
the gates of Ravenna and Rome, the inland regions of Italy 
became, without a battle or a siege, the lasting patrimony of 
the Lombards. The submission of the people invited the bar- 
barian to assume the character of a lawful sovereign, and the 
helpless exarch was confined to the office of announcing to the 
empei*or Justin the rapid and irretrievable loss of his provinces 
and cities.®^ One city, which had been diligently fortified by 
the Goths, resisted the arms of a new invader; and, while Italy 
was subdued by the flying detachments of the 'Lombards, the 
royal camp was fixed above three years before the western gate 
of Ticinum, or Pavia. The same' courage which obtains the 
esteem of a civilised enemy provokes the fury of a savage, and 

Which from this translation was called the New Aquileia (Chron. Venet. p. 

f i. The patriarch of Grado soon became the first citizen of the republic (p, 9, 
a), but his seat was not removed to Venice till the year 1450. He is now deco- 
rated with titles and hoiiours ; but the genius of the church has bowed to that of 
the state, and the government of a catholic city is strictly presbyterian. Thom- 
assin, Discipline de TEgiise, tom. i. p. 156, 157, 161-165. Amelot de ia Houssaye, 
Gouvernement de V^nise, tom. i, p. 256-261. 

^ Paul has given a description of Italy, as it was then divided into eighteen 
regions ( 1 . it. c. 14-24). The Dissertatio Chorographica de Italic Medii /Evi, by 
Father Beretti, a Benedictine monk, and regius professor at Pavia, has been use- 
fully consulted. [For the more important description of George the Cypriote, see 
Appendix 3.] 
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tile impatient 'besieger had bound himself by a tremendous 
oath that and sex,, and dignity should be confounded in a 
general massacre. The aid of famine at length enabled him to 
execute his bloody vow ; but, as Alboin entered the gate, his 
horse stumbled, felh ^iid could not be raised from the ground. 
One of his attendants was prompted - by compassion, or {)iety,' 
to interpret this miraculous sign of the wrath of Heaven ; the 
conqueror paused and relented ; he sheathed his sword, and, 
peacefully reposing himself in the palace of Theodoric, pro- 
claimed to the trembling multitude that they should live and 
obey. Delighted with the situation of a city which was en- 
deared to his pride by the difBcuity of the purchase, the prince 
of the Lombards disdained the ancient glories of Milan ; and 
Pavia, during some ages, was respected as the capital of the 
kingdom of Italy. 

The reign of the founder was splendid and transient ; and, 
before he could regulate his new conquests, Alboin fell a sac- 
rifice to domestic treason and female revenge. In a palace 
near Verona, which had not been erected for the barbarians, 
he feasted the companions of his arms ; intoxication was the 
reward of valour, and the king himself was tempted by appetite, 
or vanity, to exceed the ordinary measure of his intemperance. 
After draining many capacious bowls of Rh^tian or Falemian 
wine, he called for the skull of Cunimund, the noblest and 
most precious ornament of his sideboard. The cup of victory 
was accepted with horrid applause by the circle of the Lombard 
chiefs. Fill it again with wine/"' exclaimed the inhuman con- 
queror, fill it to the bi'im ; carry this goblet to the queen, and 
request, in my name, that she would rejoice with her father.*' 
In an agony of grief and rage, Rosamond had strength to utter 
I^et the will of my lord be obeyed 1 and, touching it with her 
lips, pronounced a silent imprecation, that the insult should be 
washed away in the blood of Alboin. Some indulgence might 
be due to the resentment of a daughter, if she had not already 
violated the duties of a wife. Implacable in her enmity, or 
inconstant in her love, the queen of Italy had stooped from the 
throne to the arms of a subject, and Helmlehis, the king's 
armoiH-bearer, was the secret minister of her pleasure and 

For the conquest of Italy, see the original materials of Paul (1. ii. c. 7-1.0, X2. 
14, 25, 26, 27), the eloquent narrative of Sigonius (toiii. ii. de Regijo Italife, L L p. 
i3"X9), and the correct and critical review of Muratori (Annali dHtalia, tom. v. p. 
164-iSo). [A chronological summary of the Lombard conquest is added in 
Appendix 3.] ' 
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revi^Bgo- Against the proposal of the murder, ■ lie could no ■ 
longer urge the scruples of fidelity or gratitude ; but Helmichis 
trembled, when he revolved the danger as well as the guilt, 
when he recollected the matchless strength and intrepidity of a 
warrior whom he had so often attended in the field of battle. ' 

He pressed, and obtained, that one of the bravest champions of 
the Lombards should be associated to the enterprise, but no 
more than a promise of secrecy could be drawn from the gallant 
Peredeus ; and tiie mode of seduction employed by Eosamond 
betrays her shameless insensibility both to honour and love. 

She supplied the place of one of her female attendants who was 
beloved by Peredeus, and contrived some excuse for darkness 
and silence, till she could infoi*m her companion that he had 
enjoyed the queen of the Lombards, and that his owa death, or 
the death of Aiboin, must be the consequence of such treason- 
able adultery. In this alternative, he chose rather to be the 
accomplice than the victim of Rosamond,-® whose undaunted 
spirit was incapable of fear or remorse. She expected and soon 
found a favourable moment, when the king oppressed with wine 
had retired from the table to his afternoon slumbers. His faith- 
less spouse was anxious for his health and repose ; the gates of 
the palace were shut, the arms removed, the attendants dis- 
missed ; and Rosamond, after lulling him to rest by her tender 
caresses, unbolted the chamber-door, and urged the reluctant 
conspirators to the instant execution of the deed. On the first 
alarm, the warrior started from his couch ; his sword, which he 
attempted to draw, had been fastened to the scabbard by the 
hand of Rosamond ; and a small stool, his only weapon, could 
not long protect him from the spears of the assassins. The 
daughter of Cunimund smiled in his fall ; his body was buried 
under the staircase of the palace ; and the grateful posterity of 
the Lombards revered the tomb and the memory of their vic- 
torious leader. 

The ambitious Rosamond aspired to reign in the name of herHer^igMaaa 
lover ; the city and palace of Verona w'ere awed by her power ; 
and a faithful band of her native Gepidae was prepared to 
applaud the revenge, and to second the wishes, of their sove- 
reign. But the Lombard chiefs, who fied in the first moments 


classical reader will recollect the wife and murder of Candaules, so 
agreeably told in the first book of Herodotus. The choice of Gyges, aip^crai avrci<s 
may serve as the excuse of Peredeus ; and this soft insinuation of an 
odious idea has been imitated by the best writers of antiqtiity (Graevius, ad Ciceroo. 
Orat. pro Milone, c, lo}. 
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of ' consternation and disorder, had resumed their courage and 
' collected their powers ; and the nation, instead of' submitting 
to her reign, demanded, with unanimous cries, that justice should 
be executed on the guilty* spouse and the murderers of their 
king. She sought a refuge among the enemies of her country, 
and a criminal who deserved the abhorrence of mankind was 
protected by the selfish policy of the exarch. With her daughter, 
the heiress of the Lombard throne, her two lovers, her trusty 
Gepidae, and the spoils of the palace of Verona, Rosamond 
descended the Adige and the Po, and was transported by a 
Greek vessel to the safe harbour of Ravenna. Longinus beheld 
with delight the charms and the treasures of the widow of 
Alboin ; her situation and her past conduct might justify the 
most licentious proposals; and she readily listened to the 
passion of a minister, who, even in the decline of the empire, 
was respected as the equal of kings. The death of a jealous 
lover was an easy and grateful sacrifice, and, as Helmichis issued 
from the bath, he received the deadly potion from the hand of 
his mistress. The taste of the liquor, its speedy operation, and 
his experience of the character of Rosamond, convinced him 
that he was poisoned : he pointed his dagger to her breast, 
compelled her to drain the remainder of the cup, and expired 
in a few minutes, with the consolation that she could not survive 
to enjoy the fruits of her wickedness. The daughter of Aiboin 
and Rosamond, with the richest spoils of the Lombards, was 
embarked for Constantinople ; the surprising strength of Pere» 
deus amused and terrified the Imperial court ; his blindness and 
revenge exhibited an imperfect copy of the adventures of Sam« 
son. By the free suffrage of the nation, in the ?issembly of 
Pavia, Clepho, one of their noblest chiefs, was elected as the 
0f Before the end of eighteen months, the 

throne was polluted by a second murder ; Clepho was stabbed 
by the hand of a domestic; the regal office was suspended above 
ten years, during the minority of his son Autharis ; and Italy 
was divided and oppressed by a ducal aristocr-acy of thirty 
tyrrants,^^ 

weataessot Wlien the nephew of Justinian ascended the throne, he pro- 
^ happiness and glory. The annals of the 

second Justin'^® are marked with disgrace abroad and misery at 

^ See the history of Paul, X il c. 28-32. I have borrowed some interesting 
circumstances from the Liber Pontificalis of Agnelltis, in Script. Rer. ItaL tom. ii 
p. X24. Of all chronological guides Mnratori is the safest. 

. ® The original authors for the reign of Jtistin the younger are Evagrius, Hist 
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home. In the West, the Roman empire was alHicted by the 
loss of Italy, the desolation of Africa, and the conquests of the 
Persians. Injustice prevailed both in the ci^pital and the 
provinces ; the rich trembled for their property, the poor for 
their safety, the ordinary magistrates were ignorant or venal, 
the occasional remedies appear to have been arbitrary and 
violent, and the complaints of the people could no longer be 
silenced by the splendid names of a legislator and a conqueror. 
The opinion which imputes to the prince all the calamities of 
his times may be countenanced by the historian as a serious 
truth or a salutary prejudice. Yet a candid suspicion will arise 
that the sentiments of Justin were pure and benevolent, and 
that he might have filled his station without reproach, if the 
faculties of his mind had not been impaired by disease, which 
deprived the emperor of the use of his feet and confined him to 
the palace, a stranger to the complaints of the people and the 
vices of the government. The tardy knowledge of his own 
impotence determined him to lay down the weight of the 
diadem ; and in the choice of a worthy substitute he shewed 
some symptoms of a discerning and even magnanimous spirit. 
The only son of Justin and Sophia died in his infancy ; their 
daughter Arabia was tlie wife of Baduarius,^® superintendent of 
the palace, and afterwards commander of the Italian armies, who 
vainly aspired to confirm the rights of marriage by those of 
adoption. While the empire appeared an object of desire, 
Justin was accustomed to behold with jealousy and hatred his 
brothers and cousins, the rivals of his hopes ; nor could he 
depend on the gratitude of those who would accept the purple 
as a restitution rather than a gift. Of these competitors, one 
had been removed by exile, and afterwards by death ; and the 
emperor himself had inflicted such cruel insults on another, that 

Eccles. 1 . V, c. I-I2 ; Theophanes, in Chronograph, p. 204-210 ; Zonaras, tom. ii. 

1 . xiv. p. 70-72 ; Cedrenus, in Compend. p. 388-392. [A highly important source, 
now accessible, is the Ecclesiastical History of John of Ephesus, a contemporary. 
■.'See' Appendix'!.] 

^ Dispositorque novus sacrae Baduarius aulm. 

Successor soceri mox factus Cura palati. 

Corippus [in L. J., 2, 284-5],. 

Baduarius is enumerated among the descendants and allies of the house of Jus- 
tinian. [Cp. John Biclar., ad ann. 576, ed. Mommsen (Chron. Min., vol 2), p. 
214.] A iixrnily of noble Venetians (Casa Badoero) built churches and gave dukes 
to the republic as early as the ninth century ; and, if their descent be admitted, no 
kings in Europe can produce a pedigree so ancient and illustrious. Ducange, 
Kara. Byza'ntin. p. 99. Amelot de la Houssaye, Gouvernement de Vdnise, tom. tl . 
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'-Either dread his resentment , or • despise his patience, 
'This domestic animosity was refined into a generous -resolution 
of, seeking a successor, not in his family,, but. in the republic ; 
and , the artful Sophia recommended, Tiberius, his ' laithfel 
captain of the guards, whose virtues and fortune the emperor 
might cherish as the fruit of his judicious choice. The ceremony 
of his elevation to the rank of Csesar, or Augustus, was performed 
in the portico of the palace, in the presence of the patriarch 
and the senate. Justin collected the remaining strength of his 
mind and body, but the popular belief that his speech was 
inspired by the Deity betrays a very humble opinion both of the 
man and of the times.^^ You behold/’ said the emperor, the 
ensigns of supreme power. You are about to receive them not 
from my hand, but from the hand- of God. Honour them, and 
from them you will derive honour. Respect the empress your 
mother ; you are now her son ; before, you were her servant. 
Delight not in blood, abstain from revenge, avoid those actions 
by which I have incurred the public hatred, and consult the 
experience rather than the example of your predecessor. As a 
man, I have sinned ; as a sinner, even in this life, I have been 
severely punished; but these servants (and he pointed to his 
ministers), who have abused my confidence and inflamed my 
passions, will appear with me before the tribunal of Christ I 
have been dazzled by the splendour of the diadem : be thou 
wise and modest ; remember what you have been, remember 
what you are. You see around us your slaves and your children; 
with the authority, assume the tenderness, of a parent. Love 
your people like yourself ; cultivate the affections, maintain the 
discipline, of the army ; protect the fortunes of the rich, relieve 
the necessities of the poor.^’ The assembly, in silence and in 
tears, applauded the counsels, and sympathized with the re- 
pentance, of their prince ; the patriarch rehearsed the prayers 

' The praise bestowed on princes before their elevation is the purest and most 
weighty. Corippus has celebrated Tiberius at the time of the accession of Justin 
(L i. zX2*zs,2), Yet even a captain of the guards might attract the flattery of an 
African exile, 

Evagrius ( 1 . v, c. 13) has added the reproach to his ministers. He applies 
this speech to the ceremony when Tiberius was invested with the rank of Caesar. 
The loose expression, rather than the positive error, of Theophanes, &c. has 
delayed it to his Azigustan investiture immediately before the death of Justin. 

Thcophylact Simocatta {L iii. c. ii) declares that he shall give to posterity 
the speech of Justin as it was pronounced, without attempting to correct the im- 
perfections 01 language or rhetoric. Perhaps the vain sophist would have been 
incapable of producing such sentiments. [John of Ephesus notes that scribes took 
down Justin’s speech in shorthand (iii. 4). Cp. Michaol the Syrian, Joura. Asiat, 
3:84s, Oct p. «96-7.j , ^ 
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of the church ; Tiberius received the diadem ob his knees, and 
Justin, who in his al^dication appeared most worthy to reign^ 
addressed the new monarch in the following words : If you 
consent, I live ; if you command, I die ; may the God of heaven 
and earth infuse into your heart whatever I have neglected or 
forgotten"'. The four last years of the emperor Justin 
passed in tranquil obscurity; his conscience was no longer A^^mocto- 
tormented by the remembrance of those duties which he was 
incapable of discharging ; and his choice was justified by the 
filial reverence and gratitude of Tiberius. 

Among the virtues of Tiberius/^ his beauty (he was one of the 
tallest and most comely of the Romans) might introduce him 
the favour of Sophia ; and the widow of Justin was persuaded W a, 
that she should preserve her station and influence under the 
reign of a second and more youthful husband. But, if the 
ambitious candidate had been tempted to flatter and dissemble, 
it was no longer in his power to fulfil her expectations or his 
own promise. The factions of the hippodrome demanded, with 
some impatience, the name of their new empress; both the 
people and Sophia were astonished by the proclamation of 
Anastasia, the secret though lawfial wife of the emperor Tibe- 
rius.^"^ Whatever could alleviate the disappointment of Sophia, 

Imperial honours, a stately palace, a numerous household, was 
liberally bestowed by the piety of her adopted son ; on solemn 
occasions he attended and consulted the widow of his benefac- 
tor ; but her ambition disdained the vain semblance of royalty, 
and the respectful appellation of mother served to exasperate, 
rather than appease, the rage of an injured woman* While she; 
accepted, and repaid with a courtly smile, the fair expressions of 
regard and confidence, a secret alliance was concluded between 
the dowager empress and her ancient enemies ; and Justinian, 
the son of Germanus, was employed as the instrument of her 
revenge. The pride of the reigning house supported, with re- 
luctance, the dominion of a stranger ; the youth was deservedly 

33 For the character and reign of Tiberius, see Evagrius, I. v. c. 13 ; Theophy- 
lact, 1 , hi- c- 12, &c. ; Theophanes, in Chron. p. 210-213 ; Zonaras, tom. ii. i. xiv. 
p. 72 [c. 11]; Cedrenus, p. 392 [i. 688, ed. Bonn]; Paul Warnefrid, de Gestis 
Langobard. L iii. c. 11, 12. The deacon of Forum Julii appears to have possessed 
some curious and authentic facts* 

3 ^ [The original name of Anastasia was Ino. , (According to Michael the Syrian, 
the name of Helena was given to her by Sophia ; loc. p. 297. ) The statement 
in the text which rests on the authority of Theophanes, implying that Sophia did 
not know of, Ino’s existence till after Justin's death, is inconsistent with statements of 
the contemporary, John of Ephesus, hi. 7.] 

VOS. Y. 2 ■ : ' ' ■ 
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popular; his name, after the death of Justin, had been men- 
tioned by a tumultuous faction ; and his own submissive oiFer of 
his head, with a treasure of sixty thousand pounds, might be 
interpreted as an evidence of guilt, or at least of fear* J ostinian 
received a free pardon, and the command of the eastern army. 
The Persian monarch fled before his arms ; and the acclamations 
which accompanied his triumph declared him worthy of the 
purple. His artful patroness had chosen the month of the 
vintage, while the emperor, in a rural solitude, was permitted 
to enjoy the pleasures of a subject. On the first intelligence of 
her designs he returned to Constantinople, and the conspiracy 
was suppressed by his presence and firmness. From the pomp 
and honours which she had abused, Sophia was reduced to a 
modest allowance ; Tiberius dismissed her train, intercepted her 
correspondence, and committed to a faithful guard the custody 
of her person. But the services of Justinian were not con- 
sidered by that excellent prince as an aggravation of his offences ; 
after a mild reproof, his treason and ingratitude were forgiven ; 
and it was commonly believed that the emperor entertained 
some thoughts of contracting a double alliance with the rival of 
his throne. The voice of an angel (such a fable was propa- 
gated) might reveal to the emperor that he should always 
triumph over his domestic foes ; but Tiberius derived a firmer 
assurance from the innocence and generosity of his own mind. 
With the odious name of Tiberius, he assumed the more 
popular appellation of Constantine and imitated the purer vir- 
tues of the Antonines. After recording the vice or folly of so 
many Roman princes, it is pleasing to repose, for a moment, 
on a character conspicuous by the qualities of humanity, justice, 
temperance, and fortitude ; to contemplate a sovereign ajSkble 
in his palace, pious in the church, impartial on the seat of 
judgment, and victorious, at least by his generals, in the Persian 
war. The most glorious trophy of his victory consisted in a 
multitude of captives whom Tiberius entertained, redeemed, 
and dismissed to their native homes with the charitable spirit 
of a Christian hero. The merit or misfortunes of hxs own sub- 
jects had a dearer claim to his beneficence, and he measured his 
bounty not so much by their expectations as by his own dignity. 
This maxim, however dangerous in a trustee of the public 
wealth, was balanced by a principle of humanity and justice, 
which taught him to abhor, as of the basest alloy, the gold that 
•was extracted from the tears of the people* For their relief, as 
often as they had suffered by natural or hostile calamities, he 
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was impatient to remit the- arrears of- the past, or the demands 
of future taxes ; he sternly rejected - the servile .offerings of his , 
ministers, which were compensated hy tenfold oppression ; and 
the ‘Wise and equitable laws of Tiberius excited the praise and 
regret of succeeding times. Constantinople believed that the 
emperor had discovered a treasure ; but his genuine treasure 
consisted in the practice of liberal economy and the contempt ot 
ail vain and superfluous expense.®® The Bomans of the East 
would have been happy, if the best gift of heaven, a patriot 
king, had been confirmed as a proper and permanent blessing. 
But in less than four years after the death of Justin, his worthy 
successor sunk into a mortal disease, which left him only 
sufficient time to restore the diadem, according to the tenure by 
which he held it, to the most deserving of his fellow-citizens. 
He selected Maurice from the crowd, a judgment more precious 
than the purple itself ; the patriarch and senate were summoned 
to the bed of the dying prince ; he bestowed his daughter and 
the empire ; and his last advice was solemnly delivered by the 
voice of the quaestor. Tiberius expressed his hope that the 
virtues of his son and successor would erect the noblest mau- 
soleum to his memory. His memory was embalmed by the 
public affliction ; but the most sincere grief evaporates in the 
tumult of a new reign, and the eyes and acclamations of man- 
kind were speedil}? directed to the rising sun. 

The emperor Maurice derived his origin from ancient Rome ; 
but his immediate parents were settled at Arabissus in Cappa- 
docia, and their singular felicity preserved them alive to behold 
and partake the fortune of their august son. The youth of 
Maurice was spent in the profession of arms ; Tiberius promoted 
him to the command of a new and favourite legion of twelve 
thousand confederates ; his valour and conduct were signalised 
in the Persian war ; and he returned to Constantinople to ac- 
cept, as his just reward, the inheritance of the empire. Maurice 

^ [This praise is not deserved. On the contrary, the capital fault of Tiberius 
as an adrni'nistrator was his reckless expenditure ; for which his successor, Maui'ice, 
suffered,] 

^ It is therefore singular enough that Paul (1, iii. c. 15) should distinguish him 
as the first Greek emperor — primus ex Grsecorum genere in Imperio constitutus 
confirmatns estj. His immediate predecessors had indeed been born in 
the Latin pi'ovinces of Europe; and a various reading, in Grtecorum Imperio, 
would apply the expression to the empire rather than the prince. 

thousand, Theophanes, A.M. 6074 (Zonaras says 12,000). ^ It was a 
corps of foreign slaves {ayopdcraq cr<afx.aTa eBviKMv). Finlay compares it to the 
Jamssaries. Maurice held the post of Count of 'the Fcederati, when Tiberius 
committed to him the command of the new corps.] 
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■ascended tlie throne at the mature age of forty^-three years ; and 
^ he reigned above twenty years over the East and over himself ; 
expelling from his mind the wild democracy of passions, and 
establishing (according to the quaint expression of Evagrius) a 
perfect aristocracy of reason and virtue. Some suspicion will 
degrade the testimony of a subject, though he protests that his 
secret praise should never reach the ear of his sovereign,^'^ and 
some failings seem to place the character of Maurice below the 
purer merit of his predecessor. His cold and reserved de- 
meanour might be imputed to arrogance ; his justice was not 
always exempt from cruelty, nor his clemency from weakness ; 
and liis rigid economy too often exposed him to the reproach 
of avarice. But the rational wishes of an absolute monarch 
must tend to the happiness of his people ; Maurice was endowed 
with sense and courage to promote that happiness, and his 
administration was directed by the principles and example of 
Tiberius. The pusillanimity of the Greeks had introduced so 
complete a separation between the offices of king and of general 
that a private soldier who had deserved and obtained the 
purple seidoxn or never appeared at the head of his armies. 
Yet the emperor Maurice enjoyed the glory of restoring the 
Persian monarch to his throne ; his lieutenants waged a doubtful 
war against the Avars of the Danube ; and he cast an eye of pity, 
of ineffectual pity, on the abject and distressful state of Ms 
Italian provinces. 

From Italy the emperors were incessantly tormented by tales 
of misery and demands of succour, which extorted the humiliat- 

Consult, for the character and reign of Maurice, the fifth and sixth books of 
Evagrius, pLurticuIarly 1. vi. c, i ; the eight books of his prolix and florid history by 
Theophylact Simocatta ; Theophanes, p. 213, &c. ; Zonaras, tom. ii, L xiv, p. 73 
[c. 12] ; Cedrenus, p. 394 [i. p. 691]. [Add John of Ephesus.] 

Avroxpdrtap ovrto^ yevofievo^ TTjy fx,ep^ o^J^OKpdretai/ rSiu vraQCiV Ik Tijs: ocK'sCa^ 
e$€i'riXdTt}(r€ dpicrroKpdTeiOLU Se iv roty eavrov Aoyicr^otff Karaa'rT^ccajuey<K, Eva- 

grius composed his history in the twelfth year of Maurice ; and he had been so 
wisely indiscreet that the emperor knew and rewarded his favourable opinion (L vi. c. 
24). [Finlay suggested that the expression of Evagrius conceals an allusion to the 
administrative policy of Maurice, which he explains as follows (Hist, of Gi'eece, i. p. 
308) : Maurice aimed at reform and decided that his first step should be “ to render 
wie army, long a licentious' and turbulent check on the imperial power, a well- 
disciplined and efficient instrument of his will ; and he hoped in this manner to 
' repress the tyranny of the official aristocracy ” and strengthen the authority of the 
central government. ' ‘ In his struggle to obtain this result he was compelled to 
make use of the existing administration ; and, consequently, he appears in the 
history of the empire as the supporter and protector of a detested aristocracy, 
equally unpopular with the army and the people ; while his ulterior plans for the 
improvement of the civil condition of his subjects were never fully made known, 
and perhaps never framed even by himself, "q ; 
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ing coiifessioa of tlieir own weakness. The expiring I’dignity of 
Eome was only marked by • the freedom and energy of her . ‘ 
complaints ; If you are incapable/’ she said^ delivering us 
from the sword of the Lombards, save ns at least from the 
calamity of famine Tiberius forgave the reproach, and relieved 
the distress : a supply of corn was transported from Egypt to 
the Tiber ; and the Eoman people, invoking the name, not of 
Camiilus, but of St. Peter, repulsed the barbarians bfom their 
walls. But the relief was accidental, the danger was perpetual 
and pressing ; and the clergy and senate, collecting the remains 
of their ancient opulence, a sum of three thousand pounds of 
gold, dispatched the patrician Pamphronius to lay their gifts s?73 
and their complaints at the foot of the Byzantine throne. The 
attention of the court, and the forces of the East, were diverted 
by the Persian war ; but the justice of Tiberius applied the 
subsidy to the defence of the city; and he dismissed the 
patrician with his best advice, either to bribe the Lombard 
chiefs or to purchase the aid of the kings of France. Notwith- 
standing this weak invention, Italy was still afflicted, Eome was 
again besieged, and the suburb of Classe, only tiiree miles from CA.i>.67a3 
Eavenna, was pillaged and occupied by the troops of a simple 
duke of Spoleto. Maurice gave audience to a second deputa- 
tion of priests and senators ; the duties and the menaces of 
religion were forcibly urged in the letters of the Eoman pontiff ; 
and his nuncio, the deacon Gregory, was alike qualified to solicit 
the po-wers either of heaven or of the earth. The emperor 
adopted, with stronger effect, the measures of his predecessor ; 
some formidable chiefs were persuaded to embrace the friend- 
ship of the Romans, and one of them, a mild and faithful bar 
barian, lived and died in the service of the exarch ; the passes 
of the Alps were delivered to the Franks ; and the pope en- 
couraged them to violate, without scruple, their oaths and 
engagements to the misbelievers. Childebert, the great-grand- ca.i). 584 ] 
son of Clovis, was persuaded to invade Italy by the payment of 
fifty thousand pieces ; but, as he had viewed with delight some E£3 o,oqo 3 
Byzantine coin of the weight of one pound of gold, the king of 
Austrasia might stipulate that the gift should be rendered more 
worthy of his acceptance by a proper mixture of these respect- 
able medals. The dukes of the Lombards bad provoked by CA.n. 
frequent inroads tbeir powerful neighbours of GauL As soon 
as they were apprehensive of a just retaliation, they renounced 
their feeble and disorderly independence ; the advantages of 
regal government, union, secrecy, and vigour, were umniniousiy 
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confessed ; and Aiitharis, the son of Clepho, had already attained 
the strength and reputation of a waiTior. Under the standard 
of their new king, the conquerors of Italy withstood three 
, successive invasions, one of which was led by Childebert him-* 
selj^ the last of the Merovingian race who descended from the 
Alps. The first expedition was defeated by the jealous ani- 
mosity of the Franks and Alemanni. In the second they were 
vanquished in a bloody battle, with more loss and dishonour 
than they had sustained since the foundation of their monarchy. 
Impatient for revenge, they returned a third time with accumu- 
lated force, and Autharis yielded to the friry of the torrent. 
The troops and treasures of the Lombards were distributed in 
the walled towns between the Alps and the Apennine. A 
nation less sensible of danger than of fatigue and delay soon 
murmured against the folly of their twenty commanders ; and 
the hot vapours of an Italian sun infected with disease those 
tramontane bodies which had already suffered the vicissitudes 
of intemperance and famine. The powers that were inadequate 
to the conquest, were more than sufficient for the desolation, of 
the country; nor could the trembling natives distinguish be- 
tween their enemies and their deliverers. If the junction of 
the Merovingian and Imperial forces had been effected in the 
neighbourhood of Milan, perhaps they might have subverted 
the throne of the Lombards ; but the Franks expected six days 
the signal of a flaming village, and the arms of the Greeks were 
idly employed in the reduction of Modena and Parma, which 
were tom from them afrer the retreat of their Transalpine allies. 
The victorious Autharis asserted his claim to the dominion of 
Italy, At the foot of the Rhsetian Alps, he subdued the re- 
sistance, and rifled the hidden treasures, of a sequestered island 
in the lake of Comum, At the extreme point of Calabria, he 
touched with his spear a column on the sea-shore of Rhegium,^ 
proclaiming that ancient land-mark to stand the immoveable 
boundary of his kingdom. 

^^The Colamna Regina, in the narrowest part of the Faro of Messina, one 
hundred stadia from Rhegium itself, is frequently mentioned in ancient geography. 
Cluver. Ital. Antiq. tom. ii. p. X295. Lucas Holsten. Annotat. ad Cluver. p. 
301. Wesseling, Itinerar. p. zo6. 

The Greek historians afford some faint hints of the wars of Italy (Menander, 
in Excerpt Legat p. 124, 126 [F. H. G., iv. p. 253, 263]. Theophylact, L iii. c. 4L 
The Latins are more satisfactory; and especially Paul Wai'nefrid (1. iii 13-34), 
who had read the more ancient histories of Secundus and Gregory of Tours. 
Baronius produces some letters of the popes, &c. ; and the times are measured 
, by the accurate scale of Pagi and Muratori. [The march of Autharis to Reggio 
is probably only a legend. Paul introduces it with/ama est {3, 32).] 
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During a, period of -two • hundred, jears^ • Italy was un- thewrc&^ii® 
equally divided , between the' kingdom of the Lombards 'and^*. ’ , 

the exarchate of Ravenna. The offices and professions^ which 
the jealousy of Constantine had separated, were united , by the 
indulgence of Justinian ; and eighteen successive exarchs were 
invested, in the decline of the empire, with the full remains of 
civil, of military, and even of ecclesiastical power. Their im- 
mediate jurisdiction, which was afterwards consecrated as the 
patrimony of St. Peter, extended over the modern Romagna, 
the marshes or valleys of Ferrara and Commachio,^^ five mari- 
time cities from Rimini to Ancona, and a second, inland Penta- 
polis/^ between the Adriatic coast and the hills of the Apen- 
nines Three subordinate provinces, of Rome, of Venice, and of 
Naples, which were divided by hostile lands froxn the palace of 
Ravenna, acknowledged, both in peace and war, the supremacy 
of the exarch. The duchy of Rome appears to have included 
the Tuscan, Sabine, and Latian conquests, of the first four hun- 
dred years of the city, and the limits may be distinctly traced 
along the coast, from Civita Vecchia to Terracina, and with the 
course of the Tiber from Ameria and Nami to the port of Ostia* 

The numerous islands from Grado to Chiozza composed the 
infant dominion of Venice ; but the more accessible towns on 
the continent were overthrown by the Lombards, who beheld 
with impotent fury a new capital rising from the waves. The 
power of the dukes of Naples was circumscribed by the bay 
and the adjacent isles, by the hostile territory of Capua, and by 
the Roman colony of Amalphi,'^^ whose industrious citizens, by 
the invention of the mariner's compass, have unveiled the face 
of the globe. The three islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, 
still adhered to the empire ; and the acquisition of the farther 
Calabria removed the land-mark of Autharis from the shore of 
Ehegium to the isthmus of Consentia. In Sardinia, the savage 
mountaineers preserved the liberty and religion of their an- 
cestors ; but the husbandmen of Sicily were chained to their 
rich and cultivated soil. Rome was oppressed by the iron 

4 * 2 The papal advocates, Zacagniand Fontanini, might justly claim the valley 
or morass of Commachio as a part of the exarchate. But the ambition of including 
Modena, Reggio, Parma, and Placentia, has darkened a geographical question 
somewhat doubtful and obscure. Even Muratori, as the servant of the house of 
Este, is not free from partiality and prejudice. 

^^[Acsis, Forum Sempronii, Urbinum, Callis, Eugubium.J 

^See Brencmann, Dissert. Ima de Republic^ Amalphitani, p. 1-42. ad calcem 
Hist* Pandect. Florent. [1722]* , _ . . , 
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sceptre of the exarchs, and a Greek, perhaps an eunoch, insulted 
with impunity the mins of the Capitol. But Naples soon ac- 
quired the privilege of electing her own dukes ; the indepen- 
dence of Amalphi was the fruit of commerce ; and the voluntary 
attachment of Venice ■was finally ennobled by an equal alliance 
with the Eastern empire. On the map of Italy, the measure of 
the exarchate occupies a very inadequate space, but it included 
an ample proportion of wealth, industry, and population. The 
most faithful and valuable subjects escaped from the barbarian 
yoke; and the banners of Pavla and Verona, of Milan and 
Padua, were displayed in their respective quarters by the new 
•cue Kingdom inhabitants of Ravenna. The remainder of I taly was possessed 
" by the Lombards ; and from Pavia, the royal seat, their kingdom 
was extended to the east, the north, and the west, as far as the 
confines of the Avars, the Bavarians, and the Franks of Austrasia 
and Burgundy. In the language of modern geography, it is now 
represented by the Terra Firma of the Venetian republic, Tyrol, 
the Milanese, Piedmont, the coast of Genoa, Mantua, Parma, 
and Modena, the grand duchy of Tuscany, and a large portion 
of the ecclesiastical state fi*om Perugia to the Adriatic. The 
dukes, and at length the princes, of Beneventum survived the 
monarchy, and propagated the name of the Lombards. From 
Capua to Tarentum, they reigned near five hundred years over 
the greatest part of the present kingdom of Naples.^^ 

In comparing the proportion of the victorious and the van- 
t&e Loxxiiiards quished people, the change of language will afford the most 
probable inference. According to this standard it will appear 
that the Lombards of Italy, and the Visigoths of Spain, were less 
numerous than the Franks or Burgundians ; and the conquerors 


^Gregor. Magn. 1. iii. epist. 23, 25^ 26, 27. 

I have described the state of Italy from the excellent Dissertation of Beretti. 
Giannone (Istoria Civile, tom. i. p. 374-387) has followed the learned Camille Pelle- 
grini in the geography of the kingdom of Naples. After the loss of the true Calabria, 
the vanity of the Greeks snbstituted that name instead of the more ignoble appellation 
of Bruttium ; and the change appears to have taken place before tYie time of Charle- 
magne (Eginhard, p. 75 [V. Car., 15]). [The change was probably the result of an 
..administrative innovation in the second half of the seventh century (due presumably 
to the Emperor Constans IL). Calabria, Apulia, and Briittii seem to have been 
united as a single province, entitled Calabria. Thus Bruttii came to be part of 
(official) Calabria. When the duke of Beneventum, Romuald, conquered most of 
the heeL(soon after A.D. 671) Bruttii came to be almost the whole of ''Calabria^*. 
Thus ail administrative change, prior to the conquest of Romuald, initiated the 
attachment of the name Calabria to the toe ; the conquest of Romuald brought 
about the detaclnnent of the name from the heel. These are the conclusions 
arrived at in the investigation of M. Schipa on La migrazigne dgl nome 
in the Archivio storico per le province napoletane, 18^^, p. 23 
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of Gaul must yield, in their turn, to- the multitude.of Saxons' 
and Angles who almost eradicated the idioms of Britain. The 
modern Italian has, been insensibly 'formed by the mixture of 
nations ; the awkwardness of the barbarians in the nice manage- 
ment of declensions and conjugations reduced them to the use 
of articles and auxiliary verbs ; and many new ideas have been 
expressed by Teutonic appellations. Yet the principal stock of ^ 
technical and familiar words is found to be of Latin derivation ; 
and, if we were sufficiently conversant with the obsolete, the 
rustic, and the municipal dialects of ancient Italy, we should 
trace the origin of many terms which might, perhaps, be re- 
jected by the classic purity of Rome. A numerous army con- 
stitutes but a small nation, and the powers of the Lombards 
were soon diminished by the retreat of twenty thousand Saxons, 
who scorned a dependent situation, and returned, after many 
bold and perilous adventures, to their native country,^® The 
camp of Alboin was of formidable extent, but the extent of 
a camp would be easily circumscribed within the limits of a city ; 
and its martial inhabitants must be thinly scattered over the 
fece of a large country, Wiien Alboin descended jhom the 
Alps, he invested his nephew, the first duke of Friuli, with the croiraa juiui 
command of the province and the people; but the prudent 
Gisulf would have declined the dangerous office, unless he had 
been permitted to choose, among the nobles of the Lombards, 
a sufficient number of families ^ to form a perpetual colony of 
soldiers and subjects. In the progress of conquest, the same 
option could not be granted to the dukes of Brescia or Bergamo, 
of Pavia or Turin, of Spoieto or Beneventum ; but each of these, 
and each of their colleagues, settled in his appointed district 
with a band of followers who resorted to his standard in war 
and his tribunal in peace. Their attachment was free and 
honourable : resigning the gifts and benefits which they had 
accepted, they might emigrate with their families into the juris- 
diction of another duke ; but their absence from the kingdom 
was punished with death, as a crime of military desertion. 

Maffei (Verona lOustrata, part i. p. 310-3^1) and Muratori (Antichita Italiane, 
tom. ii. Dissertazione xxxii. xxwxiii. p. 71-365} have asserted the native claims of the 
Ualian idiom : the former with enthusiasm, the latter with discretion : both with 
learning, ingenuity, and truth. 

43 Paul, de Gest. Langobard. L iii. c. 5, 6, 7, 

40 Paul, 1 . ii. c. 9. He calls these families or generations by the Teutonic name 
of Faras, "which is likewise used in the Lombard laws. The humble deacoxt was 
not insensible of the nobility of his own race. See I iv. c. 39. 

Compare No, 3 and 177 of the laws of Rotharis, 
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The posterity of the first conquerors struck a deeper root into 
the soil^ which, by every motive of interest and honour, they 
were bound to defend. A Lombard was born the soldier of his 
king and his duke ; and the civil assemblies of the nation dis- 
played the banners, and assumed the appellation, of a regular 
army. Of this army, the pay and the rewards were drawn 
from the conquered provinces ; . and the distribution, which was 
not effected till after the death of Alboin, is disgraced by the 
foul marks of injustice and rapine. Many of the most wealthy 
Italians were slain and banished ; the remainder were divided 
among the strangers, and a tributary obligation was imposed 
(under the name of hospitality) of paying to the Lombards a 
third part of the fruits of the earth. Within less than seventy 
years, this artificial system was abolished by a more simple and 
solid tenure. Either the Roman landlord was expelled by his 
strong and insolent guest ; or the annual payment, a third of the 
produce, was exchanged by a more equitable transaction for an 
adequate proportion of landed property. Under these foreign 
masters, the business of agriculture, in the cultivation of corn, 
vines, and olives, was exercised with degenerate skill and industry 
by the labour of the slaves and natives. But the occupations of a 
pastoral life were more pleasing to the idleness of the barbarians. 
In the rich meadows of Venetia, they restored and improved 
the breed of horses for which that province had once been illus- 
trious ; and the Italians beheld with astonishment a foreign race 
of oxen or buffaloes. The depopulation of Lombardy and the 
increase of forests afforded an ample range for the pleasures 

Paul, L U. c. 31, 32, 1 . iii. c. 26. The laws of Rotharis, promulgated A.D. 
643, do not contain the smallest vestige of this payment of thirds ; but they pre- 
serve many curious circumstances of the state of Italy and the manners of the 
Lombards. 

The studs of Dionysius of Syracuse, and his frequent victories in the Olympic 
games, had diJfused among the Greeks the fame of the Venetian horses ; but the 
breed was extinct in the time of Strabo ( 1 . v. p. 325 [i, § 4]). Gisulf obtained from 
his uncle generosarum equarura greges. Paul, 1 . ii. c. 9. The Lombards after- 
wards introduced cabalii silvatici — ^wild horses. Paul, 1 . iv. c. ii. 

®^Tunc (a.D, 596) primum & 74 haU in Italiam delati Italice populis miracula fuere 
(Paul Warnefrid, 1 . iv. c. ii). The buffaloes, wdiose native climate appears to be 
Africa and India, are unknown to Europe except in Italy, where they are 
numerous and useful. The ancients were ignorant of these animals, unless 
Aristotle (Hist. Animal I ii. c. i, p. 58, Paris, 1783) has described them as the wild 
oxen of Arachosia. See Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xi. and Supplement, tom. 
vi. ; Hist, G«Jn{ 5 rale des Voyages, tom. i. p. 7, 481, ii. 105, iii. 291, iv. 234, 461, v, 
103, vi, 491, viii. 400, X. 666 ; Pennant’s Quadrupedes, p."24 ; Dictionnaire d’Hist. 
Naturelle, par Valmont de Bomare, torn. ii. p. 74. Yet I must not conceal the 
suspicion that Paul, by a vulgar error, may have applied the name of i>udalus to 
the aurochs, or wild bull, of ancient Germany. 
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of tbe chase. That marvellous art which teaches the birds of 
the air to acknowledge the voice^^aBd execute' the commands, 
of their master had been unknown to the ingenuity of the 
Greeks and Eomans.^^ Scandinavia and Scythia produce the 
boldest and most tractable falcons ; they are tamed and edu- 
cated by the roving inhabitants, always on horseback and in the 
field. This favourite amusement of our ancestors was introduced 
by the barbarians into the Roman provinces; and the laws of 
Italy esteem the sword and the hawk as of equal dignity and 
importance in the hands of a noble Lombard. 

So rapid was the influence of climate and example that the Drew and 
Lombards of the fourth generation surveyed with curiosity and 
afiright the portraits of their savage forefathers.^® Their heads 
were shaven behind, but the shaggy locks hung over their eyes 
and mouth, and a long beard, represented the name and 
character of the nation. Their dress consisted of loose linen 
garments, after the fashion of the Anglo-Saxons, which were 
decorated, in their opinion, with broad stripes of variegated 
colours. The legs and feet were clothed in long hose and open 
sandals ; and even in the security of peace a trusty sword was 
constantly girt to their side. Yet this strange apparel and 
horrid aspect often concealed a gentle and generous disposition ; 
and, as soon as the rage of battle had subsided, the captives and 

Consult the xxist Dissertation of Muratori. 

Their ignorance is proved by the silence even of those who professedly treat , 
of the arts of hunting and the history of animals. Aristotle (Hist. Animal. I ix. .c, 

36, tom. i, p. 586, and the Notes of his last editor, M. Camus, tom. ii. p. 314), 

Pliny (Hist. Natur. i. x. c. 10), .iElian (de Natur. Animal. 1. ii. c, 42), and perhaps 
Homer (Odyss. xxii. 302-306), describe with astonishment a tacit league and 
common chase between the hawks and the Thracian fowlers. 

Particularly the gerfaut, or gyrfalcon, of the size of a small eagle. See the 
animated description of M. de Bufibn, Hist Naturelie, tom. xvi. p, 239, S:c. 

Script. Renim Italicanim, tom. i. part ii. p. 129. This is the xvith law of 
the emperor Lewis the Pious. His father Charlemagne had falconers in his house- 
hold as Vkfell as huntsmen (Mdmoires sur Pancienne Chevalerie, par M. de St. Palaye, 
tom. iii. p. 175). I observe in the laws of Rotharis a more early mention of the art 
of hawdiing (No. 322) ; and in Gaul, in the vth century, it is celebrated by Sidonius 
Apollinaris among the talents of Avitus ([Carm. vii.] 202-207). 

The epitaph of Droctiilf (Paul, 1. iii. c. 19) may be applied to many of his 
countrymen : 

Terribilis visu facies, sed corda benignus, 

Longaque robusto pectore barba fuit. 

The portraits of the old Lombards might still be seen, in the palace of Monza, 
twelve miles from Milan, which had been foimded or restored by queen Theude- 
linda (1. iv. 22, 23). See Muratori, tom. i. dissertaz. xxiii. p. 300. [Theudelinda's 
comb, with a gold handle, and a counterfeit hen with chickens, which belonged to 
her, are shown in the sacristy of the church at Monza^ which sh§ founded, Little 
of the old building remains.] 
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subjects were sometime surprised by the humanity of the victor., 
The vices of the Lombards were the effect of passion^ of 
ignorance^ of intoxication ; their virtues are the more laudable, 
as they were not affected by the hypocrisy of social manners, 
nor imposed by the rigid constraint of laws and education. I 
should not be apprehensive of deviating from my subject if it 
were in my power to delineate the private life of the coxiquerors 
of Italy, and 1 shall relate with pleasure the adventurous 
gallantry of Autharis, which breathes the true spirit of chivalry 
and romance. After the loss of his promised bride, a 
Merovingian princess, he sought in marriage the daughter of 
the king of Bavaria ; and Garibald accepted the alliance of the 
Italian monarch. Impatient of the slow progress of negotia- 
tion, the ardent lover escaped from his palace and visited the 
court of Bavaria in the train of his own embass3^ At the 
public audience, the unknown stranger advanced to the throne, 
and informed Garibald that the ambassador was indeed the 
minister of state, but that he alone was the friend of Autharis, 
who had trusted him with the delicate commission of making 
a faithful report of the charms of his spouse, Theudelinda was 
summoned to undergo this important examination, and, after a 
pause of silent rapture, he hailed her as the queen of Italy, and 
humbly requested that, according to the custom of the nation, 
she would present a cup of wine to the first of her new subjects. 
By the command of her father, she obeyed ; Autharis received 
the cup in his turn, and, in restoring it to the princess, he 
secretly touched her hand, and drew his own finger over his 
face and lips. In the evening, Theudelinda imparted to her 
nurse the indiscreet familiarity of the stranger, and was com- 
forted by the assurance that such boldness could proceed only 
jfrom the king her husband, vrho, by his beauty and courage, 
appeared worthy of her love. The ambassadors were dis- 
missed ; no sooner did they reach the confines of Italy than 
Autharis, raising himself on his horse, darted his battle-axe 
against a tree with incomparable strength and dexterity : 
^^Such,'’ said he to the astonished Bavarians, ''^such are the 
strokes of the king of the Lombards''. On the approach of 
a French army, Garibald and his daughter took refuge in the 
dominions of their ally; and the marriage was consummated 

59 The story of Autharis and Theudelinda is related by Paul, i. iii. c. 29, 34 ; 
and any fragment of Bavarian antiquity excites the indefatigable diligence of the 
count de Buat, Hist, des Peuples de TEurope, tom. xl..p. 595-635, tom. xil, p, 

■ ' 
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; n At toe ena ot one year, it was 

dJSTOlved by the death of Autharis.; but the virtues of Theude- 
iindas® had endeared hei- to the nation, and she was permitted 
to bestow, with her hand, the sceptre of the Italian kingdom. 

n t from similar events, it is certain sover 

tiiat the l^ombards possessed freedom to elect their sovereign 
and sense to decline the frequent use of that dangerous 
privilege. The public revenue arose from the produce of land 
and the profits of justice. When the independent dukes agreed 
that Autharis should ascend the throne of his father, they 
endowed the regal office with a fair moiety of their respective 
domains. The proudest nobles aspired to the honours of 
servitude near the person of their prince; he rewarded the 
fidelity of his vassals by the precarious gift of pensions and 
benefices ; and atoned for the injuries of war by the rich 
foundation of monasteries and churches. In peace a judge a 
leader in war, he never usurped the powers of a sole and 
absolifre legislator. The king of Italy convened the national 
assemblies m the palace, or more probably in the fields of 
ravia; his great council was composed of the persons most 
eminent by their birth and dignities; but the validity, as well 
as the execution, of their decrees depended on the approbation 
ot the fatlhjul people, th& fortunate army of the Lombards, ' 
About fourscore years after the conquest of Italy, their i™,. 
traihtional customs were transcribed in Teutonic Latin and®*’’*^ 
ratified by the consent of the prince and people; some new 
regulations were introduced, more suitable to their present 
condition ; the example of Rotharis was imitated hy the wisest 
ot his successors ; and the laws of the Lombards have been 
esteemed the least imperfect of the barbaric codes.®* Secure 
by their courage in the possession of liberty, these inide and 
hasty legislators were incapable of balancing the powers of the ’ 
constitution or of discussing the nice theory of political govern- 

“Gknnone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 263) has iustlv censured the 
impertinence of Boccaccio (Gio. iii. Novel. 2), who, without right or truth or 
pretence, has given the pious queen Theuddinda to the arms of a muleteer. 

” P^“l> t iii. c. 16. .The first dis-sertation of Muratori and the first volume of 
Giannone s history may be consulted for the state of the kingdom of Italy. 

The most accurate edition of the laws of the Lombards is to be found in the 
Sicnptores Rerum_ Italicarum, tom. i. part ii. p. i-iSi, collated from most 
anaent ife. and illustrated by the critical notes of Muratori. [Ed. F. Blulime 
m Ptrtz, Mon. Legg. iv. 607 s<j^. (1S6S) ; also small separate oct. ed. (18S9) ] ’ 

, ‘I? Loix, 1. xxviii. 0. I. Les loi.x des Bourguignons sont 

judicieuses : celles de Rothans et des autres princes Lombards le wat encore ■ 
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meiit. Such crimes as threatened' the life of the sovereign or 
the safety of the state were adjudged worthy of death ; hat 
their attention was principally confined to the defence of the 
person and property of the subject. According to the strange 
jurisprudence of the times, the guilt of Hood might be re* 
deemed by a fine ; yet the high price of nine liundred pieces 
of gold declares a just sense , of the value of a simple citizen. 
Less atrocious injuries, a wound, a fracture, a blow, an op- 
probrious' word, were measured, with , scrupiiious' , and.:',almost 
xkliciiloiis ■ diligence ■; and the prudence , of the legislator en- 
couraged the ignoble . practice of bartering honour and revenge 
'fo.r a pecuniary compensation. . The ignorance of the .Lombards, ■ 
In the 'State of Paganism or Christianity, gave implicit credit 
to' the malice' and mischief of witchcraft ; but the judges of the 
,■ seventeenth , ' century might have been iiistructed, and 'ccn-- 
.'founded, by .the wisdom of Rotharis,. who deride-S' the 'absurd, 
superstition, and protects the wretched victims, of ...popular.''. or, 
.j'U.dicial,:'Cnielty.^^ The same -spirit .of a legislator, - 'Siipeiio:r'v to 
Lis.,' age and ' country, -may 'be ascribed to .Liutprand,,, ..wliO' 
cc}ndernns,"While lie tolerates, "the impious and inveterate abuse': 
■'.of.' duels, observing -from 'his o’v^’n experience that the,".,juster. 
cause had often been oppressed by successful violence. What- 
ever merit may be discovered in the laws of the Lombards, they 
are the genuine fruit of the reason of the barbarians, who 
never admitted the bishops of Italy to a seat in their legislative 
.councils. But the succession of their kings is marked with 
virtue and ability ; the troubled series of their annals is adorned 
with fair intervals of peace, order, and domestic happiness ; ''and 
the.ltalians enjoyed a milder and more equitable government: 
than any of the other kingdoms which had been founded on 
the ruins of the W estern empire.^^ 

Amidst the arms of the Lombards, and under the tiespotism 


6-iSee Leges Rotharis, No. 379, p. 47. Striga is used as the name of a witch. 
It is of the purest classic origin (Herat, epod. v. 20. P^’etron. c. .134) ; and from 
the words of P’etronius (quge striges comederunt nervos tiios?) it ma,y be inferred 
that the prejudice vras of Italian rather than barbaric extraction. 

® 5 Qtiia incerti sumus de judicio Dei, et multos audiviraus per pugnani sine Justa 
causa suam causara perdere. Sed propter consuetudinem gentem nostrain Laiigo- 
bardorum legem irnpiam vetare non possumus. See p. 74, No. 65, of the laws 
of Lnitprand, promulgated a.d. 724. 

< 5 < 5 Refid the history of Paul Warnefrid; particularly 1 . iii. c. 16. Baronins 
rejects the praise, which appears to contradict the invectives of pope Gregory the 
Great ; but Muratori (Annali dHtalia, tom. v. p. 217) presumes to insinuate that 
the saint may have magnified the faults of Arians and enemies, 
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of tlie Greeks^ we again inquire into/'the^ fate of RoniC;,^^ which 
liaci readied;, about the close of the sixth ^ Century^ the lowest 
period of lier depression. By the removal of the seat of empire^ 
anti the successive loss of the, 'provinces^ the sources of piiblie 
and private opulence were exhausted; the lofty tree^ under 
whose shade the nations of the earth had reposed, was deprived 
of its, „ leaves and branches, and the sapless trunk was left to 
wither on the ground. The ministers of command and the 
messengers of victory no longer met on the Appian or Flaminian 
way ; and the hostile approach of the Lombards was often felt 
and continually feared. The inhabitants of a potent and 
peaceful capital, who visit without an anxious thought the 
garden of the adjacent country, will faintly picture in their 
.fancy the distress of the Romans: they shut or opened their 
gates with a trembling hand, beheld from the walls the flames 
of their houses, and heard the lamentations of their brethren, 
who were coupled together like dogs and dragged away into 
distant slavery beyond the sea and the mountains. Such in- 
cessant alarms must annihilate the pleasures and inteiTupt the 
labours of a rural life ; and the Campagna of Rome was speedily 
reduced to the state of a dreaiy wilderness, in wliich the land 
is ^7, barren, the ^ w and the air is infectious. ; 

.Curiosity and,' ambition no longer attracted . the nations to,: the: 
■capital of the." world : but, if chance or necessity .directed, .the' 
steps'.of, a: wandering stranger, he contemplated with horror the 
. vacancy and solitude of the city, and- might be tempted to .ask,; 
where ,, is ■ the ' senate, and where are the. people? In .a. seaso.n;^ 
of excessive rains, the Tiber swelled above its banks, and rushed 
.with irresistible' violence "into the valleys of -the seven hills. , '., .;A 
pestilential disease arose from the stagnation of the .deluge, and,.^ 
so rapid was the contagion that fourscore persons expired In an 
hour in the midst of a solemn procession, which implored the 
mercy of heaven.*^® A society in which marriage is encouraged 
and industry prevails soon repairs the accidental losses of pesti- 
lence and war ; but, as the far greater part of the Romans was 
condemned to hopeless indigence and celibacy, the depopula- 
tion was constant and visible, and the gloomy enthusiasts might 

Tlie passages of the homilit's of Gregory which represent the miserable state 
of the city and country are transcribed in the Annals of Baronins, a.d, 590, No. 
16, A.D. 5*95, No. 2j &c. &c. 

The inundation and plague were reported by a deacon, whom his bishop, 
Gregory of Tours, had dispatched to Rome for some relics. The ingenious mes- 
senger embellished his tale and the river with a great dragon and a train of little 
serpents (Greg. Turoii. 1 , x. c. i). 
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expect tlie approaclilng failure of tlie Iiuman race.®*’ Yet the 
number of citizens still exceeded the .measure of subsistence ; 
their precarious food was supplied from the harvests of Sicily or 
Egypt; and the frequent repetition of .lamine .betrays ..:the..iii« 
attention of the emperor to a distant province. The edifices of 
■ Rome- were exposed to the same 'ruin and decay ; the'^' moulder- 
ing fabrics were easily overthrown by inundations, tempests, 
and earthquakes ; and ' the monks, who had occupied the most 
advantageous stations, exulted in their base triumph over the 
ruins of antiquity. It is- commonly believed that pope ‘-'Gregory 
-the -.First attacked the temples and mutilated the- statues of the 
city,'; '.that,,; by , the command of the barbarian, . the . Palatine 
library was re.duced , to ashes ; and that the history of Livy was 
the. peculiar mark of his., absurd and mischievous -fanatieism.: - 
, The :writmgs of Gregory himself reveal his implacable, aversion 
::;,:to.:'lhe^tnonuments of classic genius and he .points his ^severest; 
'.^-ce-BSiire,' .iigainst. the ..profane .learning .of; a bishop-" who: taught" 
-'--tl-ie.,art"'.,of grammar, studied the Latin poets, and. ■, proiiounce%^' 
.-with the' same, voice, the praises of Jupiter and those of GhiistJ^;, 

, -But ..the, evidence, of his destructive rage is doubtful and recent:;;"; 
.:.tlie:" Temple ...of. Peace or 'the Theatre, of Marcellus :^,hayC:'b,eeii'- " 
demolished by the slow operation of ages ; and a formal pro- 
scription would have multiplied the copies of Virgil and Livy 
in the countries which were not subject to the ecclesiastical 
’■"dictator 

Babylon, or Carthage, the name -of Rome 
..might., have ' been erased from the . earth, if the;, city ' had'";' not 
.■..been:.'aiiimated by a, vital principle, which again resto,re'd. her- to 
honour and dominion. A vague tradition was embraced, that 
two..' Jewish.- teachers,, a tent-maker .and a iisliemian,- liad Tor-; 

, inerly Iieen ■ executed in .. the circus' of "Nero. ; and at tlie: .end nf, 
'...five-'hundre.d years tiieir genuine ' or hctitious relics were. .ado.red.. 

Gregory of Rome (Dialog, 1 , ii, c, 15) relates a memorable prediction of St. 
Benedict ; Roma a Gentiiibus [teg,, gentibus] non exterminabitiir sed tempestati- 
bus, coruscis turbinibus ac terrse inotu fatigataj in seuietipsa marcescet. 

Such a prophecy melts into true history, and becomes the evidence of tfie fact 
after which it was invented. 

™ Qnia in uno se ore cum Jovis laudibus Christi laudes non capiunt, et quam : 
grave neiandumque sit episcopis canere quod nec laico rcligioso conveniat, ipse 
considers ( 1 . ix. ep. 4). The writings of Gregory himself attest his innocence of 
any classic taste or literature. 

' 5 ’^ Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, tom. ii. p, 598, 599), In a very good article of 
GrdgoireT., has quoted, for the buildings and statues, Platina in Gregorio I. ; for 
the Palatine library, John of Salisbury (de Niigis Curialium, 1 . ii. c. 26} ; and for 
'Diw,'',ABtomms of 'Morence : oi'-the three lived in the ' xiith'centnry* 
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m tlie palkdiiim of Christian Eome.'''The pilgrims of the East 
and West resorted to the holy threshold; but the' shrines of' 
the apostles were g'uarded by miracies' and -invisible terrors ; and 
It was not without fear that the- pious Catholic approached the 
object of his worship. It was fatal tO' touch, it was dangerous to 
behold, the bodies of the saints ; and those who 'firom the purest 
motives presumed to disturb the repose , of - the sanctuary were 
affrighted by visions or punished with sudden death. The un- 
reasonable request of an empress, who wished to deprive the 
Eomans of their sacred treasure, the head of St. Paul, was 
: 'rejected with /. the,.: deepest abhorrence-; ' and the - pope , asserted'^ ' 
most probably with truth, that a linen wdiich had been sancti- 
fied in the neighbourhood of his body, or the filings of his chain, 
which ' ■ it : was, sometimes easy and sometimes impossible : :to' 
obtain,- possessed an equal degree of miraculous virtued^ ' But 
the power as well as virtue of the apostles resided with living 
energy in the breast of their successors ; and the chair of Si 
Peter was filled under the reign of Maurice by the first and 
greatest of the name of Gregoryd^ His grandfather Felix had 
himself been pope, and, as the bishops were already bound b}^ 
the la%v of celibacy, his consecration must have been preceded 
by the death of his wife. The parents of Gregory, Sylvia and 
Gordian, were the noblest of '' the senate and the most pious 
of the church of Home ; his female relations were numbered 
among the saints and virgins ; and his own figure with those of 
his father and mother were represented near three hundred 
years in a famil}’' portrait/^ which he offered to the monastery 

*^2 Gregor. ]. iii. epist. 24, indict. 12^ &c. From the epistles of Gregory, and 
the viiith volume of the Annals of Baronins, the pious reader may collect the 
particles of holy iron which were inserted in keys or crosses of gold and distributed 
in, Britain, Gaul, Spain, Africa, Constantinople, and Egypt. 'The ponti.^ical smith 
who handled the file must have understood the miracles which it was in his own 
power to operate or withhold : a circumstance which abates the superstition of 
Gregory at the e-\pense of his vei-acity. 

Besides the epistles of Gregory himself which are methodized by Dupin 
(Biblictheque Eccl^Ss. tom, v. p. 103-126), we have three Lives of the pope : the 
two first written in the viiith and ixtli centuries {de Triplici Vint St. Greg. Preface 
to the ivth volume of the Benedictine edition) by the deacons Paul (p. i-iS) and 
John (p, 19-1S3), and containing much original, though doubtful, evidence j the 
third, a long and laboured compilation by the Benedictine editors (p. 199-305), 
The Annals of Baronins are a copious but partial history. liis papal prejudices 
are tempered by the good sense of Fieury (Hist. Eccl^s. tom. viii.), and Ms 
chronolog)’- has been rectified by the criticism of Pagi and Muratori. [Paul’s life 
of Gregory is a compilation from the Hist, Eccles. of Bede and Gregory’s own 
works. For the methodization of Gregory's Epistles see Appendix i.] 

John the deacon has described tiiem like an eye-witness (L iv. c. S3, S4) ; and 
his description is illustrated by Angelo Rdcca,' a Roman antiquary (St, Greg. 

YOL. V. 8 
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of St. Andrew. Tlie design and. colouring of this picture afford 
an honourable testimony that the art of painting was cultivated 

: by,, the Italians of the sixth century; but the most abject ideas 

must be entertained of their taste and learnings since the 
of Gregory, 'liis--- sermons, and ' his-' dialogues,' 
ivork of a man ' who was second in erudition to none of liis 
contemporaries ;'^®'.liis birth and abilities had raised him to the 
CA.D.5B] office of praffect of the city, and he enjoyed the merit of re- 
CAC, mj nouneing the pomp and vanities of this world. His ample 
patrimony was dedicated to the foundation of seven monas- 
teries,^® one in Romep^' and six in Sicily ; and it w'as , 'the ".'wish::' 
of Gregory that he might be unknown in this life and glorious '.' 
only in the next. Yet his devotion, and it might be sincere, 
pursued the path which would have been chosen by a crafty 
and ambitious statesman. The talents of Gregory, and the 
splendour which accompanied his retreat, rendered him dear 
and useful to the church ; and implicit obedience has been 
always inculcated as the first duty of a monk. As ’soon as lie, 
had received the character of deacon, Gregory was sent , to^ 
tA3,sm reside at the Byzantine court, the nuncio or minister ■of the 
■ apostolic see ; and: he boldly assumed, in the name of 'St. Peter, 
a tone of independent dignity, which would have been criminal 
and dangerous in the most Illustrious layman of the empire. 
C4 j.a.».w 3 He returned to Eome with a just Increase of reputation, and, 
after a short exercise of the monastic virtues, he was dragged 
from the cloister to the papal throne, by the unanimous voice 
of the clergy, the senate, and the people. He alone resisted. 

Opera, lom. iv. p. 312-326), who observes that some mosaics of the popes of^the 
viitii century are still preserved in the old churches of Rome (p. 321-323).' The 
same walls which represented Gregory’s family are now decoraJ.ed with die nnytyr- 
dom of St Andrew, the noble contest of Dorainicliino and Guido. [The Hj'e of 
Gregory by John, compiled towards the end of the_ninth cent, for Pope John VIIL, 
consists largely of extracts from Gregory’s letters.] 

Disciplinis vero liberalibus, hoc est grammatica, rhetoricd, dialectica, ita a 
puero est institutns, ut, quam vis eo tempore florerent adhuc Roirujestudia iiterarum, 
tamen milli in urbe ips^ secundus putaretur. Paul. Diacon. in Vit. S. Gregor, c. 2. 

' 5 '® The Benedictines (Vit Greg. I. i. p. 205-208) labour to reduce the inonas- 
teries of Gregory within the rule of their own order ; but, as the question is con- 
fessed to be doubtful, it is clear that these powerful monks are in the wrong. See 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints, voL iii, p. 145, a work of merit : the sense and learning 
belong to the author— his prejudices are those of his profession. 

Monasteriiim Gregorianum in ejusdem Beat! Gregorii mdibus ad clivum 
Scauri p>tope ecclesiam SS. Johannis et Pauli in honorem St Andreas (John in 
Vit. Greg. 1 . i. c. 6, Greg. 1 . vii. epist. 13). This house and monastery were 
situate on the side of the Caelian hill which fronts the Palatine ; they are now 
occupied by the CamaldoU ; San Gre^gorio triumphs, and St. Amdrew has retired to 
a small chapel. ' Nardini, Roma Antica, 1 . iii. c, 6, p. 100. Descrizzione di Roma, 
tom. I. p. 442-446. 
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or seemed to resist, Ms own elevation; and Ms humble petition 
that Ifaiirice would be pleased to reject, the choice of the 
Eomaiis could only serve to exalt Ms character in the eyes of 
the emperor and the public. When the fatal mandate was 
proclaimed, Gregory solicited the aid., of some friendly mer- 
chants to convey him in a basket beyond the gates of Eome, 
and modestly concealed himself some days among the woods 
and mountains, till his retreat was discovered, as it is said, by 
aii celestial light. 

The pontiScate of Gregory the Grru/, which lasted thirteen roamcat© of 
years six months and ten days, is one of the most edifying 
periods of the history of the church. His virtues, and even his ‘ 

faults, a singular mixture of simplicity and cunning, of pride ^ 
and humility, of sense and superstition, were happily suited to 
his station and to the temper of the times. In his rival, the 
patriarch of Constantinople, he condemned the antichristiaii pototiio 
title of universal bishop, which the successor of St. Peter was 
too haughty to concede, and too feeble to assume ; and the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction of Gregory was confined to the triple ms spirituai 
character of bishop of Rome, primate of Italy, and apostle of 
the West. He frequently ascended the pulpit, and kindled, by 
his rude though pathetic eloquence, the congenial passions of 
bis audience ; the language of the Jewish prophets was inter- 
preted and applied ; and the minds of the people, depressed by 
their pi’eserit calamities, were directed to the hopes and fears 
of the invisible world. His precepts and example defined the 
model of the Roman liturgy,"- the distribution of the parishes, 
the calendar of festivals, the order of processions, the service of 
the priests and deacons, the variety and change of sacerdotal 
garments. Till the last days of Ms life, he officiated in the 
canon of the mass, which continued above three hours ; the 
Gregorian chant has preserved the vocal and instrumental 
music of the theatre; and the rough voices of the barbarians 
attempted to imitate the melody of the Roman schooL®<^ Ex- 

The Lord's prayer consists of half a dozen lines : the Sacramentarius [sacra- 
mentarimn] and Antiphonarius of Gregory fill 8So folio pages (tom, iiL P. i. p. i- 
SSo) ; yet these only constitute a part of the Orda Romanus, which Mabillon has 
illustrated and Fleury has abridged (Hist. Ecclds. tom, viii. p. 139-152). [See H. 

Grisar hi Theolog. Zeitsch, 1885; W, Hohaus, Die Bedeutung Gregors des 
Grossen als ilturgischer Schriftstelier, 1889.] 

I learn from the Abbd Dubos (Reilexions sur la Po^sie et la Peinture. tom. 
iii. p. 174, 175) that the simplicity of the Ambrosian chant was confined to four 
mod^-s, wLiie the more perfect harmony of the Gregorian comprised the eight 
modes or fifteen chords of the ancient music, ■ He observes (p. 332) that the 
connoisseurs admire the preface and many passages of the Gregorian office. 

John the deacon ,{in Vit Greg. I ii. c. 7) expresses the early contempt of the ■ ' 
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pericBce liad shewn him the clficacj of ^ these solemn aad 
pompons rites, to soothe the distress, to confirm the faith, to 
mitigate the fierceness,, and to dispel the dark entimsiasm, of 
the vulgar, and lie readily forgave their tendency to promote 
the reign of priesthood and siipei*stition. The bishops of Italy 
?ind the adjacent islands acknowledged the Roman pontiff as 
their special metropolitan. Even the existence, the union, or 
the translation of episcopal seats was decided by his absolute 
discretion ; and his successful inroads into the provinces of 
Greece, of Spain, and of Gaul, might countenance the more 
lofty pretensions of succeeding popes. He interposed to pre* 
vent the abuses of popular elections; his jealous care maiiitained 
the purity of faith and discipline ; and the apostolic shepherd 
assiduously watched over the faith and discipline of the subor- 
dinate pastors. Under his reign, the Arians of Italy and Spain 
were reconciled to the catholic church, and the conquest of 
Britain: reflects less glory on the name of Csesar than on that of 
. .'Gregory the First. . Instead of six legions, forty monks were 
embarked for that distant island, and the Pontiff lamented the^ 
-:hhltere duties., which forbade him to partake the perils of their 
spiritual warfare. In. less that two years he could announce to ■ 
the archbishop of Aiexandna. tliat they had baptized the' king , 
of Kent with ten thousand of Iiis Anglo-Saxons, and that, the 
Homan missionaries, like those of the primitive church, were 
armed only with spiritual and supernatural powers. The 
credulity or the prudence of Gregory was always disposed' to ■ 
confirm the truths of religion by the evidence of ghosts, miracles, 
and resurrections;®^ and posterity has paid to /«k memory the 
same tribute which he freely granted to tlie virtue of his own 
or the preceding generation. The celestial honours have been 
liberally bestowed by the authority of the popes, but Gregory 
is the last of their own order whom they have presumed to in- 
scribe in the calendar of saints. 

Their temporal power insensibly arose from the calamities of 
, the times ; and the Homan bishops, who have deluged Europe 

Italians for tramontane singing. Alpina scilicet corpora vocum stiarum tonitruis 
aitisone porstrepcntia, snsceptse modnlationis dulcedinem proprie non resultant : 
quia bihuli gutturis barbara feritas dura inflcxionibiis et repercussion ibus mitem 
nltltur edere cantilenam, naturali quodam fragore quasi plaustra per gradus confuse 
sonantia rigidas voces jactat, &c. In the time of Charlemagne, the Franks, though 
' admitted the justice of the reproach. Muratori, Bissert. xxv. 

A' French critic (Petrus Gussanvillus, Opera, tom. if. p, ia5-ita) has vindi- 
cated the right of Gregory to the entire nonsense of the Dialogues. Bupin (tom. 

V, p. 138) does not think that any one \\dii vouch for the truth of all these miracles p 
I should to iatow /im m&n^ of them he believed himself, 
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'and Asia with blood* were 4. ' « 

of eliarity and peace. I, The churcb ^nisters 

formerly observed, was endowed wit/ 

Italy, Sicily, and the more Sn t ^ possessions in 

who were commonly subdeacons, harZSi a“tif 
criminal, jurisdiction over their tenants i u f i ^ 
successor of St. Peter administered b f ^ husbandmen. TheHto^tate. 
t«p«of. valiant .„d modSe 

of Gregory are filled with salnf-ivv 4.^ . ’ epistles 

doubtful ^r vexatious wCto 

weights and measures, to grant evervl? of 

reduce the capitation of the slaves o/thT Tr^^^ 
the right of marriage b/the nlmeS f ’ P«i-chased 
The rent or the produce of these e^S T hne.ss 

mouth of the Tiber, at the rislfand etoL ‘/ff^Ported to the 
use of wealth he acted like a foithful " F of the pope ; m the 
the poor, and liberally ap4ed to 

resources of abstinence aid order ThJvF/ i»oxliaustibIe 
his receipts and disbursements was account of 

years in the Lateran, asThe mod“ 

the four great festivals,^^ he divided their 

to the clergy, to his domestics to thf> / quarterly allowance 

the places of burial, the alras-Luses and^t/*T®®'-!^f churches, 
and the rest of the diocese. On the ihJ^I hospitals of Ronie,^ M 
he distributed to the poor, according to‘tb month, V 

portion of corn, winel cheese/vSibles oTIs"^^ their stated 
visions, cloths, and money • and his trp.» ' ^ P™’ 

summoned to’satisfy, in\ls nani/ the 1“/? T" 
of indigence and mSit. Th^SskS 

helpless, of strangers and nilcrrims “'stic.s ot the sick and 
of each dav, and of evei-v hotir • unr tiy the bounty 

him.self in'a frugal repast, till he had^ent^ t WP 
OTO table to some objects deserving of his compl®fon!'°™The 

Baronins is unwillimr tn .T. . 


^iray pa^monie,, ),a hesboold 

humanity of Pleury dwells on the social virtues of details ; and the 

see H. Grisar, Zeitsch. fiir kathoh 321 1 

I suspect that this pecuniary fine'on ^ r 

the famous, and often fabulous, right 
consent of her husband, an handsome hndTmifhl 

arms oi a young landlord, and the mutual favour^miVhf?i ^^5 m the 

rather than legal tyranny, ^ ^tght afford a precedent of local 
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misery of the times had reduced, the nobles and matrons of 
Rome to accept^ without a blush., the beiie¥oleiice of the church ; 
three thousand virgins received their food and raiment, from the 
hand of . their benefactor ; and many bishops of Italy escaped 
from the barbarians to the hospitable threshold of the Vatican. 
Gregory might justly be styled the Father of his country ; and 
such was the extreme sensibility of his conscience that, for the 
death of a beggar who had perished in the streets^ he inter* 
dieted himself during several days from the exercise of sacer- 
dotal functions, 11. The misfortunes of Rome involved the 
■apostolical pastor in the business of peace and war; and it might' 
be doubtful to himself whether piety or ambition prompted him 
to supply the place of his absent sovereign. Gregory awakened 
■ the emperor from a long slumber, .exposed the guilt .oF.Incapa* 
city of the exarch and his inferior ministers, complained that 
the veterans were withdrawn from Rome for the defence of 
SpoletOj encouraged the Italians to guard their cities and altars, 
and condescended, in the crisis of danger, to name the tribunes 
and to direct the operations of the provincial troops. But the 
martial spirit of the pope i#-is checked by the scruples of hu- 
manity and religion ; thetls^position of tribute, though it was 
employed in the Italian #ai*, he freely condemned as odious 
and oppressive ; whilst he protected, against the Imperial edicts, 
the pious cowardice of the ' soldiers who deserted a military 
for a monastic life. If we may credit his own declarations, it 
would have been easy' for Gregory to exterminate the Lom- 
bards by their domestic. factions, without leaving a king, a duke, 
or a count, to save that unfortunate nation from the ven- 
geance of their foes. As a Christian bishop, he preferred the 
salutary offices of peace;; his mediation appeased the tumult of 
arms; but he was too conscious of the arts of the Greeks, and 
the passions, of 'the Lombards, ■to engage his sacred promise for 
the observance of the 'truce. Disappointed in tlie hope of a 
general and lasting treaty, .he . presumed to save his country 
without the consent of the.' emperor or the exarch. The sword 
of the enemy was suspended over Rome : it was averted by the 
mild eloquence and seasonable gifts of the pontiff, who com- 
manded the respect of heretics and barbarians. 

The merits of Gregory were treated by the Byzantine court 
with reproach and insult ; but in the attachment of a grateful 
people he found the purest reward of a citizen and the best 
right of a sovereign.®*'^ 

® The temporal reign of Gregory L. is ably exposed by SIgonius ia the first 
book de Regno Italia. See bis works, toip. it 44-75. 
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CHAPTEE XLVI 

Mmolutioiis of Persia after the Death of Ckosroes or Nmkirmn — 

His Son Uormous^ a T^ranty is deposed — Usurpation of Bah-- 
ram— Flight and Bcsioraiion of Ckosroes IL — His Gratitude 
to the Roma?is — The Chagan of the Aimrs — Revolt of the Army 
against Maurice— His Death — Tyrafiny of Phocas— Elevation 
of Heraclius — The Persian War — Ckosroes subdues Syria, 

Egyplf Asia Minor — Siege of Co?ista?iUnople by ike Persians 

and Avars — Persian Expeditions — Victories and Triumph of 
H&'aclius 

The conflict of Eome and Persia was prolonged from the death coategt of 
of Crassus to the reign of Heraclius. An experience of seven 
hundred years might convince the rival nations of the impossi- 
bility of maintaining their conquests beyond the fatal limits of 
the Tigiis and Euphrates. Yet the emulation of Trajan and 
Julian was awakened by the trophies of Alexander, and the 
. sovereigns of Persia indulged the ambitious hope of restoiing:- -;' 
the empire of CyrusJ Such extraordinary efforts of power and 
courage will always command the attention of posterity ; but 
the events by which the fate of nations is not materially changed 
leave a faint impression on the page of history, and the patience 
of the reader %voukl be exhausted by the repetition of the same 
hostilities, undertaken without cause, prosecuted without glory, 
and terminated without effect. The arts of negotiation, un- 
known to the simple greatness of the senate and the Cgesars, 
were assidiioasly cultivated by the Byzantine princes ; and the 
memorials of their perpetual embassies ^ repeat, with the same 
uniform prolixity, the language of falsehood and declamation, 
the insolence of the barbarians, and the servile temper of the 
tributary Greeks. Lamenting the barren superfluity of materials, 

^ Missis qui . . . reposcerent . . . veteres Persarum ac Macedonum terminos, 
seqiie invasuriim possessa Cyro et post Alexandro, per vaniioquentiam ac minas 
jaciebat. Tacit. Annal. vi. 31, Such was the language of the Arsacides : I have 
repeatedly marked the lofty claims of the Sassantans, 

2 See the embassies of ISfenander, extracted and preserved in the xtli century by 
the order of Constantine Porphyrogenitus [cp. Appendix i]. 
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I liave studied to compress the narrative of tliese iiniiiteresting 
transactions ; but the just Nusliirvaii is still applauded as the 
model of Oriental kings, and the ambition of his grandson 
Chosroes prepared the revolution of the East, which was speedily , 
accomplished by the arms and the religion of the successors of, 
Mahomet. 

In the useless altercations that precede and justify the quarrels 
of princes, the Greeks and the barbarians accused each other of 
violating the peace vrhicli had been concluded between the two 
empires about four years before the death of Justinian. The 
sovereign of Persia and India aspired to reduce under his 
obedience the province of -Yemen or Arabia ^ Felix, t he v distant: 
land of myrrh and frankincense, which had escaped, rather than 
: . opposed, - the conquerors of the East. After The defeat::' of 

Abrahah under the wails of Mecca, the discord of his sons and 
brothers gave an easy entrance to the Persians ; they chased 
the strangers of Abyssinia beyond the Red Sea ; and a native 
prince . of the ancient Homerites was restored to the throne as „ the 
vassal or viceroy of the great Nusliirvan/ But the nephew of 
Justinian declared his resolution to avenge the injuries of his, 
Christian ally the prince of Abyssinia, as they suggested a decent 
pretence to discontinue the annual iribidCy which was poorly 
disguised by the name of pension. The churches of Persarmenk 
%vere oppressed by the intolerant spirit of the Magi; they 
secretly invoked the protector of the Christians ; and, after the 
pious murder of their satraps, the rebels were avowed and sup- 
' ported as the brethren and subjects of the Roman emperor. 
The complaints of Nushirvan were disregarded by the Byssaiitine 
court ; Justin yielded to the importunities of the Turks, who 
offered an alliance against the common enemy ; and the Persian 
monarchy was threatened at the same instent by the united 
forces of Europe, of .:Ethiopia, and of Scythia. At the age of 

^ The general independence of the Arabs, which cannot be admitted without 
many limitations, is blindly asserted in a separate dissertation of the authors of the 
Universal History, vol. xx, p. 196-250. A perpetual miracle is supposed to bava 
gitarded the prophecy in favour of the posterity of Isbmnel : and these learned 
bigots are not afraid to risk the truth of Christianity on this frail and slippery 
foundation. 

* [See bcIow’, chap. 1 . p. 333 and 334, note 63 .] 

® D'Herbelot, Biblzoth. Orient, p. 477. Pocock, Specimen Hist. Arabiim, p. 
6^, 65. Father Pagi (Critica, tom. ii. p. 646) has proved that, after ten years* 

f ace, the Persian war, which continued twenty years^ w^as renewed A.D. 571 [57a]* 
a'homet was born a.d. 569 [cp. below, p, 334], in the year of the elephant, or the 
defeat of Abrahah (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom, I, p. 89, 90, 98) j and this 
account allows tW’O years, for' the conquest of Yemen. 
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fourscore^ tlie soFereiffn of -■» i' , 

the peaceful enjoynieS SiS o£t W ^ =h«sen 

as war became inevitable, he twShe li^T 1 “® s°o«ai«^. 
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skirmishes. The darkness of the night and the separation of 
the Romans afforded’ the -Persian monarch an opportunity of 
revenge ; and one of their' camps was swept away by a rapid 
and impetuous assault. But the review of his loss and the 
consciousness of his danger determined Cliosroes to a speedy 
retreat ; lie burnt, in his passage^ the vacant town of Melitene ; 
andj -without consulting the safety of liis troops, boldly swam 
the Euphrates on the back of an elephant J After this unsuc- 
cessful campaign, the want of maga^jines, and perhaps some 
inroad of the Turks, obliged him to disband or divide his forces ; 
the Romans were left masters' of the. field, and "their general..,'' 
Justinian, advancing to the relief of the Persarmenian rebels, 
erected his standard on the banks of the Araxes. The great 
Pdmpey had formerly halted within three days' march of the 
Caspian ; ^ that inland sea was explored, for the first time, by an 
hostile and seventy thousand captives were transplanted 

from Hyrcania to the isle of Cyprus. On the return of spring, 
Justinian descended into the fertile plains of Assyria, the flames, 
of war approached the residence of Niishirvan, the indignant 
iiionareh sunk into the grave, and his last edict restrained ■ liis 
successors from exposing their person in a battle against the, 
Romans. Yet the memory of this transient affront was lost in 
the glories of a long reign ; and his formidable enemies, after 
indulging their dream of conquest, again solicited a short respite 
from the calamities of war 

The throne of Cliosroes Nushirvan was filled by HormouK. 
or Hormisdas, the eldest or the most favoured of Iiis sons. 
With the kingdoms of Persia and India, lie inherited the repii- 

7 [Cp. John Eph., vi. 8, The Romans might have followed izp their victory, or 
at least' hindered the destruction of Melitene. Their inactivity is ascribed to the 
mutual jealousies of the commanders.] 

s He bad vanquished the Albanians, who brought into the field 12, coo horse 
and 60,000 foot ; but he dreaded the multitude of venomous reptiles, whose exist- 
ence may admit of some doubt, as tvell as that of the neighbouring Amazons. 
Plutarch, in Pompeio, tom, ii. p. 1165, 1166 [c. 36] . 

la the history of the world I can only perceive two navies on the Caspian : i. 
Of the Macedonians, when Patrodes, the admiral of the king’s of Syria, Seleucus 
and Antiochiis, descended most probably the river Oxus, from the confines of 
India (Pliii. Hist. Nalur. vi. 21). 2. Of the Russians, when Petfjr the First con- 
ducted a fleet and army from the neighbourhood of Moscow to the coast of Persia 
(Bell’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 325-352). He justly observes that such martial pomp 
had never been displayed on the Volga. 

W For these Persian wars and ■ treaties, see Menander in Excerpt. Legal, p. 
113 1^4], 12^ [fr. 33, 36 et in F. H. G. iv.]. Theophanes Bymnt. npitd 

Photiurn, cod. Ixiv. p. 77, 80, 81. Evagrius, 1 . ’v. c.' 7-15. Theophylact, 1 . hi. c. 
9-16, Agatbiss, 1 . |v, p. J40 [c, [Johu of Elphest^, vl 3-13, The last edict 


tation aBcl example of Iiis fat&er^. the semee, 'In every rank, 

^ of his wise and valiant officers,-, and:a'geiieral system of adminis- 
tration, harmonized by time and political wisdom to promote^ 
■ theMimmess af the prince and-, people. But the ■ royal youth 
enjoyed a stilbmore valuable blessing, the friendship of a sage- 
. who had presided over his education, and who always preferred^ 
the honour to the interest of his pupil, his interest to his 
mcliiiatiom In a dispute with the - .Greek and Indian philo» 
sophers, Biizurg^^ had once maintamed that the most grievous ' 
mistortiuie of life is old age without the remembrance of virtue ; 
and our candour will presume that the same principle com- 
p^eiied him, during three years, to direct the councils of the 
Fersian empire. His zeal was rewarded by the gratitude and 
dociiity of Hormouz, ivho acknowledged himself more indebted 
to ins preceptor than to his parent ; but, when age and labour 
had impaired the strength and perhaps the faculties of this 
he retired from court, and abandoned the 
monarch to his owm passions and those of his favourites* 

} le fatal vicissitude of human affairs, the same scenes were 
renewed at Ctesiphon, whicb had been exhibited in Rome after 
le death of Marcus Antoninus. Tlie ministers of flattery and 
coijuption, who had been banished by the father, were recalled 

disgrace and exile of the friends 

,, established their tjuramiy ; and virtiie waS'-driven '' 

ciegree^ mind of Hormouz, from his palace, 'and' 

ti*om the government of the state.12 The faithful agents, the 
eyes and ears of the king, informed him of the progress of dis- 
order, that the provincial governors flew to their prey with the 
fierceness of lions and eagles, and that their rapine and injustice ■ 

KvSriS“nr-ne%°hyllctr’“ by 

pf Reconsidered, in his character and station, as the Seneca ' 

i Virtues, and perhaps his faults, are less known than those of 
wtc- f h ! much more loquacious. The Persian sa^e 

PHno? imported from India_the game of chess and the fables of 

wisdom and virtues that the Christians 
r'i’-pmp fill- oenever m tne gospel; and the Mahometans revere Burarg as a 
f. pHeroelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 218. [Buzurg 

Cp NOHeko*'*Tabar'^^p^ riietorical literature, but is unknown to strict history. 

Hormlzd is based on the accounts of the Greek 
r'iV Y’ht'n r^copuviactus, Menander, Evagrius(to which add John of Ephesus, vi. 
rw.i forgive him for renewing the war. Moreover Theophy- 

character of Hormizd from Chosroes IL 

iUfnf -Y" accompanied him to Constantinople ; and they of course ' 
h colours. Bee Noldeke, Tabari, p. 265. Hormizd attempted 

to depress the power of the magnates and the priests, and strengthen the royal 
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would teacli the most' lojal of his subjects to abhor the ilame 
and authority of their sovereign. The sincerity of this advice 
■yiras punished with death, the murmurs of the cities were 
despised, their , tumults were quelled by military execution; 
the Intermediate powers between the throne and the people 
were abolished; and the ehildish vanity of Hormoixz, who 
affected the daily use of the tiara, was fond of declaring that 
he alone would be the judge as well as the master of his 
kingdom. In every word and in every action, the son of 
Nushirvaii degenerated from the virtues of his lather. His 
avarice defrauded the troops ; his jealous caprice degraded the 
satraps; the palace, the tribunals, the waters of the Tigris, 
were stained with the blood of the innocent ; and the tyrant 
exulted in the sufferings and execution of thirteen thousand 
victims. As the excuse of his cruelty, he sometimes conde- 
scended to observe that the fears of the Persians ivould be 
pi'oduetive of hatred, and that their hatred must terminate in , 
rebellion; but he forgot that liis own guilt and folly had in- 
spired the sentiments -which he deplored, and prepared the 
event which he so justly apprehended. Exasperated bj’' long 
and hopeless oppression, the provinces of Babylon, Susa, • 'and- 
Carmania erected the standard of revolt; and the princess’ of 
Arabia, India, and Scythia refused the customary tribute to the 
unworthy successor of Nushirvan. The arms of the Romans^ ’ 
in slo%¥ sieges and frequent inroads, afflicted the frontiers of 
'Mesopotamia and Assyria ; one of their generals professed him- 
self the disciple of Scipio ; and the soldiers were animated by a 
miraculous image of Christ, whose mild aspect should never 
have been displayed, in the front of battled" At the same time, 
the eastern provinces of Persia were invaded by the great idmnd"^ 
who passed the Oxus at the head of three or four hundred 
thousand Turks. The imprudent Hormouz accepted their 
perfidious and formidable aid ; the cities of Khorasan or 
Baetriana were commanded to open their gates ; the march of 
the barbarians towards the mountains of Hyrcania revealed the 

power by the support of the lower classes. It was a bold policy, too bold for his 
talents.] 

See the imitation of Scipio in Theophylact, 1. L c. 14; the image of Christ, 

I, ii. c. 3. Hereafter I shall speak more amply of the Christian had 

almost .said zdo/s. This, if I am not mistalcen, is the oldest axeipoTrohjro^ of divine 
manufacture ; but in the next thousand years many .others issued from the same 
work-shop. 

[He is 'named Shaba by Hisham, apud Tabari (Nbldeke, p, 269) ; and 
Remusat identified him with Chad-wu, a khan who is mentioned at this time in 
the Chinese annals.] 
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correspondence of tlie Twrkisli ■ -atidi Eoman arms ; and tlielr - ■ ' 

union must hare snbFerted the throne of the house of Sassaii, • 

Persia had been lost bj a king ; it was ‘saved by a liero. Exploits 
After liis revolt, Varanes of Baliram is stigmatized by t'lie son Staw 
of Hormoiiz as an ungrateful ' slave : the proud and ambiguous ■ 
reproach of despotism, since he was truly descended from the 
ancient princes of one^ of the seven families whose splendid 
as well as substantial prerogatives exalted them above the 
heads of the Persian nobility.i^- At the siege of Dara, the 
valour of Bahrain was signalised under the eyes of 'Nushirvanj, 
and both the father and son successively promoted him to the 
command of armies, the government of Media, and the superin- 
tendence of the palace. The popular prediction which marked 
him as the deliverer of Persia might be inspired by his past 
victories and extraordinary figure ; the epithet Giuhi-n is ex- 
pressive of the quality of dry wood; he had the strength and 
stature of a giant, and his savage countenance was ffincifuily 
compared to that of a wild cat. While the nation trembled, , , . 
while Hormouz disguised his terror by the name of suspicion, 
and his servants concealed their disloyalty under the mask of 
fear, Bahram alone displayed his undaunted courage and ap- 
parent fidelity ; and, as soon as he found that no more than 
twelve thousand soldiers would follow him against the enemy, 
lie prudentty declared that to this fatal number heaven had 
reserved the honours of the triumph. The steep and narrow 
descent of the Pule Rudbar^'^ or Hyrcanian rock is the only 
pass through which an army can penetrate into the territory 

^®Ragae, or Rei, is mentioned ia the apocryphal book of Tobit as already 
fioimshing, 700 years before Christ, under the Assyrian empire. Under the foreign 
names of Europiis and Arsatia, this city, 500 stadia to the south of the Caspian 
gates, was successively embellished by the Macedonians and Parthians (Strabo, 

1 . xi- p. 796 [c. 13, 6]). Its grandeur and populousness in the ixth century is 
exaggerated beyond the bounds of credibility ; but Rei has been since ruined by 
wars and the iin wholesomeness of the air. Chardin, Voyage en Perse, tom. i. p. 

279, 280. D'Herbelot, Bibliot. Oriental, p. 714. [Rei or Rayy was a little to the 
south of Teheran.] 

Theophylact, 1 , iii. c. 18. The story of the seven Persians is told in the third 
book of Herodotus ; and their noble descendants are often mentioned, especially 
in the fragments of Ctesias. Yet the independence of Otanes (Plerodot. 1 , iii. c. 

■83, 84) is hostile to the spirit of despotism, and it may not seem probable that 
the seven families could survive the revolutions of eleven hundred years. They 
might however be represented by the seven ministers (Brissoh, de Regno Persico, 

I. 1, p. 190) ; and some Persian nobles, like the kings of Pontus (Polyb. ^ 1 . v. p. 

540 [c. 43, § 2]) and Cappadocia (Diodor. Sicul. 1 . xxxi. tom. ii. p., 5x7 [c. 19]), 
might claim their descent from the bold companions of Darius. 

See an accurate description of this mountain by Olearius (Voyage en Perse, 
p, 997, 998), Nvho ascended it with much difficulty and danger in his return from 
Ispahah to the Caspian se’a. - ' 1 , 
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of Eei and the plains of Media. From the commanding heights^ 
a band of resolute 'men might^ overwhelm with stones and darts 
the myriads of the Turkish host; their emperor and his son 
were transpierced with arrows ; and the fugitives were left^ 

' without counsel or provisions^ to the revenge of an injured 
people. The patriotism of the Persian general was stinmlated 
by his affection for the city of his forefathers ; in the hour of 
victory every peasant became a soldier^ and every soldier an 
hero ; and their ardour was kindled by the gorgeous spectacle 
of beds and thrones and tables of massy gokb the spoils of 
Asia, and the luxury of the hostile camp. A prince of a less 
malignant temper could not easily have forgiven his benefactor, 
and the secret hatred of Hormouz was envenomed by a 
malicious report that Bahram had privately retained the most 
precious fruits of his Turkish victory. But the approach of a 
Roman army on the side of the Araxes compelled the im- 
placable tyrant to smile and to applaud ; and the toils of 
Bahrain were rewarded with the pennissioii of encountering a 
’ new enemy, by their skill and discipline more formidable than 
a Scythian multitude. Elated by his recent success, he dis- 
patched an herald with a bold defiance to the camp of' the, 
Romans, requesting them to fix a day of battle, and to choose 
whether they would pass the river themselves or allow a free 
passage to the arms of the Great King. Tiie lieutenant of the 
emperor Maurice preferred the safer alternative, and this local 
circumstance, which w-ould have enhanced the victory of the 
Persians, rendered their defeat more bloody and their escape 
more difficult. But the loss of his subjects and the danger of 
his kingdom were overbalanced in the mind of Plomioiiz by 
the disgrace of his personal enemy ; and no sooner had Bahram 
collected and reviewed his forces than he received from a 
royal messenger the insulting gift of a distaff, a spinning- 
wheel, and a complete suit of female apparel. Obedient to 
the will of his sovereign, he shewed himself to the soldiers In 
this unworthy disguise ; they resented his ignominy and their 
own ; a shout of rebellion ran through the ranks ; and the 
general accepted their oath of fidelity and vows of revenge. 
A second messenger, who had been commanded to bring the 
rebel in chains, was trampled under the feet of an elephant, 
and manifestos were diligently circulated, exiiorting the Persians 
to assert their freedom against an odious and contemptible 
tyrant The defection was rapid and universal ; his loyal slaves 
were sacrificed to the public fury ; the troops deserted to the 
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... .gtanclard. ■an.d-„-tlie. ,:pr0i?‘mces.....vagam,. saluted 

deliverer, of Ms country. 

' " ^ As ■ tlie passes " were faitlifuiiy guarded. Hormone" coMd ' o 
"compute'' t!ie""iiiimber of Ms" enemies by-" the testimony of -a- 'gii'iity- 
coiiscleiice, and the daily defection of ■ those who, in the hour of 
’ hm distress," -av'enged- their' wx^ongs or -forgot their obligations. "^'He 
proudly displa3^ed the ensigns of royalty ; but the city and palace 
of Modaiii had already escaped, from the hand of the tyrant. 
Among . the victims of his cruelty, Bindoes, a Sassanian prince, 
had been cast into a dungeon ; his fetters were broken b}?- the 
Zealand courage of a brother; and he stood before the king 
at the head of those trusty guards who had been chosen as the 
ministers of his confinement and perhaps of his death. Alarmed 
by the hasty intrusion and bold reproaches of the captive, 
Hormouz looked round, but in vain, for advice or as.sistance ; 
discovered that his strength consisted in the obedience of 
others, and patiently yielded to the single arm of Eindoes, who 
dragged him from the throne to the same dungeon in which 
he himself had been so lately confined- At the first tumult, 
Chosroes, the eldest of the sons of Hormouz, escaped from the 
city ; he was persuaded to return by the pressing and friendly 
invitation of Bindoes, who promised to seat him on his father’s 
throne, and who expected to reign under the name of an in- 
experienced youth. In the just assurance that his accomplices 
could neither forgive nor hope to be forgiven, and that every 
Persian might be trusted as the judge and enemy of the tyrant, 
he instituted a public trial without a precedent and without a 
copy in the annals of the East. The son of Nushirvan, who 
had requested to plead in his own defence, was introduced as 
a criminal into the full assembly of the nobles and satrapsd^ 
He was heard with decent attention as long as he expatiated 
on the advantages of order and obedience, the danger of in- 
novation, and the inevitable discord of those who had en- 
couraged each other to trample on their lawful and hereditary 
sovereign. By a pathetic appeal to their humanity, he ex- 
torted tiiat pity wdiich is seldom refused to the fallen fortunes 
of a king ; and, while they beheld the abject posture and 
squalid appearance of the prisoner, his tears, his chains, and 
the marks of ignominious stripes, it was impossible to forget 
how recently they had adored the divine splendour of his 


The Orientals suppose that Bahram convened this assembly and proclaimed 
Chosroes, but Theophylact is, in this instance, more distinct and credible. 
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diadem and purple, .But ■ an angry murmur arose in the 
assembly as soon' as lie presumed to yindicate Ms conduct 
and to applaud the victories of - his reign. He defined the 
duties of a king, and the, Persian nobles listened with a smile 
of contempt ; they' were fired with indignation when he dared 
to vilify the character of Chosroes ; and by the indiscreet ofier 
of resigning the sceptre to the second of his sons he subscribed 
Ills own condemnation and sacrificed the life of his imiocent 
favourite. The mangled bodies of the boy and his mother 
■ were^ exposed to the people- ; the eyes of. Hormoiiz were pierced 
with a hot needle ; and the punishment of the father was 
succeeded by the coronation of his eldest son. Chosroes had 
ascended the throne without guilt, and his piety strove to 
alleviate the misery of the abdicated monarch ; from the 
dungeon he removed Hormouz to an apartment of the palace, 
supplied with liberality the consolations of sensual enjoyment, 
and patiently endured the furious sallies of his resentment 
and despair. He might despise the resentment of a blind and 
unpopular tyrant, but the tiara was trembling on his head, till 
he could subvert the power, or acquire the friendship, of the 
great Bahram, who sternly denied the justice of a revolution 
. in which himself and his soldiers, the true representatives of 
Persia,^ had never been, consulted. The offer of a general 
amnesty and of the second rank in his kingdom was answered 
by an epistle from Baliram, friend of the gods, conqueror of 
men, and enemy of tyrants, the satrap of satraps, general of 
the Persian armies, and a prince adorned with the title of eleven 
virtues. He commands Chosroes, the son of Plormouz, to shun 
the example and fate of his father, to confine the traitors who 
had been released from their chains, to deposit in some holy 
place the diadem which he had usurped, and to accept from 
hiS gracious henefiictor the pardon of his faults and the govern- 
ment of a province. The rebel might not he proud, and the 
Mng most assuredly was not humble ; but the one was con- 
scious of his strength, the other was sensible of his weakness ; 
and even the modest language of his reply still left room for 

[According to Tabari (Noldeke, p. s/S), Chostoes and Baliram had an 
interview on the banks of the Naharvan. j 

20 See tlie words of Theophylact, 1 , h\ c, 7.^ ro« 

Tvpavi’wy ex^P®5j erarpdinjt fxeyttrrdveav, ncQO”tJC};s apx®*.* Bwaptmt 
In this answer Chosroes styles himself T|? vxfKrl 0,tt#«Ta . . . 0 

|the genii) fxt<r0ow>ej.'os [c. 8, $» meaning is obscure]. This 

Is genuine Oriental foombast» 
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treaty and reconciliation. Cliosroes led into the field the slaves - 
of tlie palace' and tlie populace of 'the capital ; they belield with 
terror the banners of a 'veteran 'arniy; they were encompassed 
and surprised by the evolutions of 'the general ; and the satraps 
who had deposed Hornionz received the punishment of tlieir 
revolt, or expiated' their first treason by a second and more 
criminal act of disloyalty* The life and liberty of Chosroes were 
saved, but lie was reduced to the necessity of imploring aid 
or refuge in some foreign land ; and the implacable Bindoes, 
anxious to secure an unquestionable title, hastily returned to 
the palace, 'and ended, with a bow-string, the wretched exist- 
ence of the son of Nushirvan.^^ ' 

While Chosroes dispatched the preparations of his retreat, he cho^rom 
deliberated with his remaining friends whether he should fowSiT® 
lurk in the valleys of Mount Caucasus, or fly to the tents of the 
Turks, or solicit the protection of the emperor* The long 
emulation of the successors of Artaxerxes and Constantine in- 
creased his reluctance to appear as a suppliant in a rival court ; 
but he'; weighed the forces of the,Bomans,':mhd;:prudeht^ih|^^^ 
sidered that the neighbom*hood of Syria would render his 
escape 'more easy and their sncco'urS' more effectual. Attended - • : 
only by his concubines and a troop of thirty guards, he secretly 
departed from the capital, followed the banks of the Euphrates, 

‘ tripersed the desert, and halted at the distance ' of' ten- 
from Circesium. About the third watch of the night, the 
'Roman pnefect was informed of liis approach, and he introduced 
the royal stranger to the fortress at the dawn of day. From 
thence the king of Persia was conducted to the more honourable 
residence of Hierapolis ; and Maurice dissembled Els pride, ■ . 
and displayed his benevolence, at the reception of the letters ' • - 
and ambassadors of the grandson of Nushirvan. They humbly 
represented the vicissitudes of fortime and the common interest 

SI Tlieopbylact (I iv, c. 7) imputes the death of Hormouz to his son, by whose 
command he was beaten to deatli with clubs. I have followed the milder account 
of Khondemir and Eutychius[and so Tabari, p. 280] and shall always be content 
with the slightest evidence to extenuate the crime of parricide. [The account of 
Sebaeos, p. 33-4, also exonerates Chosroes.] 

22, Viter the battle of PharsaHa, the Poinpey of Lucan ( 1 . viii, 256-455) holds a 
similar debate. He was himself desirous of seeking the Parthians ; buf liis com- 
panions abhorred the unnatural alliance; and the adverse prejudices might 
operate as forcibly on Chosroes a^d his companions, who could describe, with the 
same vehemence, the contrast of laws, religion, and manners, between the East 
and West, 

[The letter wa$ dispatched froi-^i Circesium, the frontier town (Theophyl. , 4, 
to) ; Tabari falsely says, irom Antioth '(p, 282J.I , , 
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of priiiceS;, exaggerated tlie ingratitude of Bahram^ tlie agent .of 
the evil prineiplej and urged^ with specious argument^ that it was 
" for the' advantage'^ of the- -RomEiiS'^ themselves to-support-'tlie-dwo''' 
monarchies which balance the worlds the two great luminaries 
by whose salutary influence it is vivified and adorned. The 
anxiety of Chosroes was soon relieved by the assurance that the 
emperor had espoused the cause of justice and royalty ; but 
Maurice prudently declined the expense and delay of liis use- 
less visit to Constantinople. In the name of Iiis generous bene- 
factor;, a rich diadem 'was presented to the fugitive prince with 
an inestimable gift of jewels and gold ; a po-werful array was 
assembled, on , the frontiers, of Syria and Arineii% under ■■ the ,■ 
command of the valiant and faithful Narses ; and this genera^ 
of his own nation and his o%vn choice^ was directed to pass the 
..■■Tigris, : and never to sheath his sword till ' he . had . restored ■ 
Chosroes to the throne of his ancestors. The enterprise^ how- 
ever splendid^ was less arduous than it might appear. Persia 
had already repented of her fatal rashness, which betrayed the 
heir of the house of Sassan to the ambition of a rebellious 
subject ; and the bold refusal of the Magi to consecrate Iiis 
usurpation compelled Bahrain to assume the sceptre, regardless 
of the laws and prejudices of the nation. The palace was soon 
distracted wdtli conspiracy^ the city with tumult^ the provinces 
with insurrection ; and the cruel execution of the guilty .and the 
suspected served to irritate rather than subdue the public 
•discontent... No sooner did the grandson, of .Nushlrvaii:.. display..... 
his own and the Roman banners beyond the Tigris than he was 
joined, each day, by the increasing multitudes of the nobility 
and people ; and, as he advanced, he received every side 
the grateful offerings of the keys of his cities and the heads of 
his enemies. As soon as Modain -was freed from the presence 
of the usurper, the loyal inhabitants obeyed the first summons 
of Mebodes at the head of only two tliousand horse, and Chosroes 
accepted the sacred and precious ornaments of the palace as the 
pledge of their truth and a presage of Iiis approaching success. 
After the Junction of the Imperial troops, which Bahrain vainly 

tins age there were three wairiors of the nime of who have been 

often confottndcd (Pagi, Critica, tom. ii. p, 640): 1 . A Persarnicnian. the brother 
of Isaac and Armatius, who, after a successful action against Bclisarlus, deserted 
from his Persian sovereign and afterwards serwdpn the Italian war*— 2. The 
eiimich who conquered Italy. — 3. The restorer of Chosroes, who Is celebrated in 
the poem of Corippus (i. iii. 220-227) as excelsur super ornnia vertice agmina . . . 
habitii niodcstus . . . morani probitate placsns, virttito verenclus ; folmineuSj 
cautits, vigilansj &c. [Compare above, vol, i\\*p. 412, iv 55.3 
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, Htriig’gled to preyentj tlie contest, was, decided by two battles on- '' ' 
tlie banks of the Zab and ,the, confines of ^ Media. The 'Eoiaan% attd i.3&al 
with the faitiiM subjects of Persia^ 'amounted ;to sixty tliousancl/^^*^^ 
while the whole force of the usurper did not .exceed forty 
thousand men; the two generals signalised their ' valour and 
ability, but the victory was finally determined by the prevalence ' 
of numbers and discipline. With the remnant of a broken army, 
Bahrain fled towards the eastern provinces of the Oxus ; 
the enmity of Persia reconciled him to the Turks ; but his days 
were shortened by poison, perhaps the most incurable of poisons : 
the stings of remorse and despair, and the bitter remembrance 
of lost glory. Yet the modern Persians still commemorate the 
exploits of Bahram ; and some excellent laws have prolonged 
the duration of his troubled and transitoiy reign. 

The restoration of Chosroes was celebrated with feasts 
executions ; and the music of the royal banquet was often 
disturbed by the groans of dying or mutilated criminals. A * 
general pardon might have diffused comfort and tranquillity 
through a country which had been shaken by the late revolu- 
tions ; yet, before the sanguinary temper of Chosroes is blamed, 
we should learn whether the Persians had not been accustomed 
either to dread the rigour, or to despise the 'weakness, of their 
so%^ereign. The revolt of Bahram and the conspiracy of the 
satraps %vere impartially punished by the revenge or justice of 
the conqueror ; the merits of Biiidoes himself could not purify 
his hand from the guilt of royal blood ; and the son of Hormougj 
■was desirous to assert his own innocence and to vindicate the 
sanctity of kings. During the vigour of the Eoman power, 
sex'^erai princes were seated on the throne of Persia by the arms 
and the authority of the first Caesars. But their new subjects 
'were soon disgusted with the vices or virtues which they had 
imbibed in a foreign land ; the instability of their dominion 
gave birth to a vulgar obseiwation that the choice of Rome was 
solicited and rejected with equal ardour by the capricious levity 
of Oriental slaves.^^ But the glory of Maurice was conspicuous ; 
in the long and fortunate reign of his son and his ally. A band 
of a thousand Romans, who continued to guard the person of 
Chosroes, proclaimed his confidence in the fidelity of the 

[Sebaeos 3, tr. Patkan., p. 43) says he fled to Balkh and was put to death 
there by the intrigues of Chosroes. E'er the romance of Bahram — composed betv/een 
the death of Chosroes 11 . and the fail of the Persian kingdom—see Noldeke, oA 
p. 474 i'f/;.] 

ExperijTientis cognitum est barbaros malle Roma petere reges quam habere. 

These experiments are admirably represented in the invitation and expulsion of 
Vooones (Annal. ii. 1-2), Tiridates (AnnaL vi. 33-44): and Melierdates (Aimal. xl 
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strangers ; liis ’growing strengtli enabled him to dismiss this un- 
popular aid, but he steadily professed the same gratitude and 
reverence to Ms adopted Mher ; and, till the death of ^^faurlce, 
the peace and alliance of the two empires were faitlifully main- 
tained. Yet the mercenaiy friendship of the Eoman prince 
had been purchased with costly and important gifts : the strong 
cities of MartyropoHs and 'Dara were restored, and the Persar- 
menians became the willing subjects of an empire, whose 
eastern limit was extended, beyond the example of former 
times, as far as the banks of the Araxes and the neighbourhood 
of the Caspian. A pious hope was indulged that the churcli 
as well as the state might triumph in this revolution; but, if' 
Chosroes had sincerely listened to the Christian bishops, the 
impression was erased by the zeal and eloquence of the Magi ; 
if he was armed with philosophic indifference, he accommodated 
his behef, or rather his professions, to the various circmnstances 
of an exile and a sovereign. The imaginary conversion of 
the king of Persia was reduced to a local and superstitious 
veneration for Sergius,'^^ one of the saints of Antioch, who heard 
his prayers and appeared to him in dreams ; lie enriched the’ 
shrine with offerings of gold and silver, arid ascribed to this 
invisible patron the success of his arms, and the pregnancy of 
Sira, a devout Christian and the best beloved of his wives.^'^ 
The beauty of Sira, or Schiriia,-^ her wit, her musical talents, 

xo, ii'ii. 10-14). The eye of Tacitus seems to hav'e transpierced t'he camp of the 
Parthians and the walls of the harem. 

Sergius and his companion Bacchus, who are said to have suffered in the 
persecution of Maximian, obtained divine honour in France, Italy, Constantinople, 
and the East. Their tomb at Rasaphe was famous for miracles, and that Syrian 
toTA’n acquired the more honourable name of Sergiopolis. Tillemont» Mem. 
Eccles. tom. v. p. 491-496. Butler’s Sa,ints, vol. x, p. 155. [One of the sources 
used by Tabari transforms Sergius into a general senT by Maurice to restore 
Chosroes to the throne. For Maurice’s j\rmenian acquisitions cp. Appendix 5. J 
2 " Evagrius (1. vi, c. 21) and Theophjdact (I. v. c. 13, 14) have preserved the original 
letters of Chosroes written in Greek, signed with his own hand, and afterwards 
inscribed on crosses and tables of gold, which were deposited in the chttrch ol 
Sergiopolis. They had been sent to the bisliop of Antiocii, as primate of Syria. 

Tiie Greeks only describe her as a Roman by birth, a C'hristian by religion; 
but she Ls represented as the daughter of the emperor Maurice in the Persian and 
Turkish romances, -which celebrate the love of Kliosrou for Schirin, of Scliirin for 
Ferhad, the most beautiful youth of the Esist. D’H'orbelot, Biblioth. Orient, 
p. 789, 997, 998. [The name Shirln is Persian, and Sebaeos expressly states that 
she was a native of Khiiristan (c. 5, p. 50, Russ. TrO, but agrees willi tlie other 
sources that she w'as a Christian. Tabari (p. 2S3) states' ti^at hi.mriee gave 
'Chosroes his daughter Maria, and it seems that Portjian tradition is unaranuras 
(Ndldeke, /A) in recording that Chosroes married a daughter of the emperor and 
that she W'as the mother of Sheroe (Siroes). If Maria had been 'given to C.,'hosroes 
at the time of his restoration, the circumstance could Imrdly fail to Imve bmt 
noticed by Theophylactus; the silence of the Greek soiirces is, In any case, curious* 
The chronicle of Michael the Syrian, it is true, supports the statemenr. of Tabari 
(Journ. Asiat,, 1848, Oct., p. 302).^ 
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are still famous in tlie ■history or roller in^ the romances of the ■ | : 

East'; her own name is expressive, in the Persian tongue^ of '■;•■ 

sweetness- and grace ; and the ’epithet of Parvk'^^ alludes to the 'i ■' 

charms of her royal lover. Yet Sira' never shared the passion 
which she inspired^ and the bliss of Chosroes was tortured by /.i.-' 

a Jealous doubt that, while he possessed her person, she had ’ ?? 

bestowed her affections on -a meaner favourited^*^ ■ fj' 

While the majest}?- of the Eoman name was revived in thewto^poacy i-i 
East, the prospect of Europe is less: pleasing and less glorious; the |/ 
By the departure of the Lombards and the ruin of the Gepidse, 1 

the balance of power was destroyed on the Danube; and the**'®* i 

Avars spread their permanent dominion hrom the foot of the 
Alps to the sea-coast of the Euxine. The reign of Baian is the i 

brightest sera of their monarchy; their chagan, who occupied f 

the rustic palace of Attila, appears to have imitated his char- , 

acter and policy ; but, as the same scenes were repeated in a 
smaller circle, a minute representation of the copy would be ■ 

devoid of the greatness and novelty of the originaL^^ The j 

pride of the second Justin, of Tiberius, and Maurice, was ; 

humbled by a proud barbarian, more prompt to inflict, than | , 

exposed to suffer, the injuries of war; and, as often as Asia , j, 

®^[The n&me or aparwSs seoms to mean “victorious’'; cp. Noldeke, '' 

Tabari, p. 275.] ■ ■ ' 

s^The whole series of the tyranny of Hormouz, the revolt of Bahram, and the 
flight and restoration of Chosroes, is related by two contemporary Greeks — more 
concisely b)'’ Evagrius (1. vi, c. 16, 17, 18,: 19), and most diffusel}’' by Theophylact «, ' 

Simocatta (1. iii. c. 6-iS, 1. iv. c. 1-16, 1, v. c. 1-15); succeeding compilers, 

Zonaras and Cedrenus, can only transcribe and abridge. The Christian Arabs, 

Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 200-203) and Abulpharagius (Dynast p.^ 96-98), 
appear to have consulted some particular memoirs. The great Persian historians 
of the xvth century, IMirldiond and Khondemir, are only known to me by the 
Imperfect extracts of Schikard (Tarikh, p. 150-155), Texeira, or rather Stevens | 

(Hist, of Persia, p. 1S2-186), a Turkish Ms. translated by the Abbd Fourmorit 
(Hist de TAcaddinie des Inscriptions, tom. vii. p. 325-334), and D’Herbeiot (aux L 

mots p. 457-459; Bahram^ \ Khosrou Parviz^ p. 996). Were I [' 

perfectly satisfied of their authority, I could wash these Oriental materials had 
been more copious, [We can add Tabari and Sebaeos.] ' cl 

A general idea of the pride and power of the chagan may be taken from I; ' 

Meivander (Excerpt. Legat. p. 117, &c. [fr. 27, pp. 232-3, in F, Ii. G. iv.]) and 
Theophy^itct (h i. c. 3 ; 1. vii. c. 15), whose eight books are much more honourable 
to the Avar than to the Roman prince. The predecessors of Baian had tasted the 
liberality of Rome, and he survived the reign of Maurice (Buat, Hist, des Peuples 
Barbares, tom. xi. p. 545). The chagan who invaded Italy A.D. 61 1 (Muratori, ■ 

Annali, tom. v. p. 305) was then juvenili setate floren tern (Paul Warnefrid, de Gest. ’ 

Langobord, i v. c. 38), the son, perhaps, or the grandson, of Baian. [Baian was ' ■; 

succeeded bv his eldest son ; and he by a younger brother, who was chagan in A.U. 

626, See the Relation of the siege of Constantinople in that year up, Mai, x. p. 

424-5, We know not w^hich of the sons was chagan in A.D. 511.] ^ 

story of the Avar invasions has been told in great detail by Sir H. 

I-Ioworth, The Avars, in Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, iSSp, p. 721, sqq. Sec ’ 

alsO'^BuryfEater Roman Empire, ii. . /'" f 
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was tlireatcBed 'by tbe Persian arms, Europe was . oppressed hj 
the dangerous , inroads, • or costly friendship, of the Avars. 
When the Roman envoys approaclied the presence of the 
chagaiij they were commanded- to wait at the door of his tent, 
till, at the end perhaps of ten or twelve days, he coiidescendecl 
to admit them. If the substance or the style of their message 
was offensive to his ear, he insulted, with a real or affected fury, 
their own dignity and that of their prince ; their baggage was 
plundered, and their lives were only saved by the promise of 
a richer present and a more respectful address. But lik sacred 
ambassadors enjoyed and abused an unbounded licence in the 
midst of Constantinople ; they urged, with importunate clamours, 
the Increase of tribute, or the restitution of captives and deserters; 
and the majesty of the empire was almost equally degraded 
by a base compliance or by the false and fearful excuses with 
which they eluded such insolent demands. The chagaii had 
never seen an elephant; and his curiosity was excited by 
the strange, and perhaps fabulous, portrait of that wonderfiil 
animal At his command^ one of the largest elephants of -the 
Imperial stables was equipped with stately caparisons, and con- 
ducted by a numerous train to the royal village in the plains 
of Hungary. He surveyed the enormous beast with surprise,'' 
with disgust, and possibljr with terror; and smiled at the. vain 
industry of the Romans, who, in search of such useless rarities, 
could explore the limits of the land and sea. He wished, at 
the expense of the emperor, to repose in a golden bed. The 
wealth of Constantinople, and the skilful diligence of her artists, 
were instantly devoted to the gratification of his caprice ; but, 
when the work was finished, he rejected with scorn a present 
so unworthy the majesty of a great king.®'"' These were the 
casual sallies of his pride, but the avarice of the chagan was a 
more steady and tractable passion : a rich and regular supply 
of silk apparel, furniture, and plate, introduced the rudiments 
of art and luxury among the tents of the Scj^tliians ; their 
appetite was stimulated by the pepper and ciiinamoii of India ; 
the annual subsidy or tribute w'as raised from fourscore to one 

Theophylact, 1. i. c. 5, 6. 

Even ill the held, ^the chagan delighted in tlie use of those aromatics. lie 
solicited as a gift ’li'Stjca? ftapvKca^ and received Kal 4 >ih\Xoy 

[al, ‘li'StA.oi'], Kttiriap re koX top Xeyom^op Koerrop- TllCOphylact', 1, lil e, I 3 * 
The Europeans of the ruder ages consumed more spices in their meal and drink 
than is compatible vrith the delicacy of a modern palate, YIe Privtie de Francois, 
tom. ii p. 162, 3:63, 
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hundred and twenty thousand' 'pieces of gold ; aiidj after each 
hostile interruption, the payment; of .the arrears^ with ' exorbi- 
tant interest, was always made, the first condition of the new 
treaty. In the language of a barbarian without guile, the 
prince of the Avars affected to complain of the iiisiiicerity of the 
Greeks,®^ yet he was not inferior. to the most civilised nations, 
in the refinements of dissimulation and perfidy. As the suc» 
cessor ;of the Lombards^ the chagan asserted his claim to the 
important city of Sirmiiim, the ancient bulwark of the Illyrian 
provinces.^® The plains of the Lower Hungaiy were covered 
with the Avar horse, and a fleet of large boats was built in the 
Hercynian wood, to descend the Danube, and to transport into 
the Save the materials of a bridge. But, as the strong garrison 
of Singidunum, which commanded the conflux of the two rivers, 
might have stopped their passage and baffled his designs, he 
dispelled their apprehensions by a solemn oath that his views 
were not hostile to the empire. He swore by his sword, the 
symbol of the god of war, that he did not, as the enemy of 
Eome, construct a bridge upon the Save. ‘'Mf I violate my 
oath,*' pursued the intrepid Baian, ^^ may I myself, and the last 
of my nation, perish by the sword I may the heavens, and fire, 
the deity of the heavens, fall upon our heads ! may the forests 
and mountains bury us in their ruins ! and the Save, returning, 
against the laws of nature, to his source, overwhelm us in his 
angry waters I ’’ After this barbarous imprecation, he calmly 
inquired, what oath was most sacred and venerable among the 
Christians, what guilt of perjury it yras most dangerous to incur. 
The bishop of Singiduniim presented the gospel, which the 
chagan received %vitli devout reverence. swear,'' said he, 
^^by the God who has spoken in this holy book, that I have 
neither falsehood on my tongue nor treachery in my heart." 
As soon as he rose from his knees, he accelerated the labour of 
the bridge, and dispatched an envoy to proclaim what he no 
longer wished to conceal. Inform the emperor-," said the 
perfidious Baian, that Sirmium is invested on every side. 
Advise his prudence to withdraw the citizens and their effects, 
and to resign a city which ■ it is- now impossible to relieve or: 

Theophylact, 1 . vi. c. 6 ; 1 . vii. c. 15. . The Greek historian confesses the truth 
and justice of his reproach. 

Menander (in Excerpt. Legat. p. 126-132 I 74 “^ 7 S 64, 65,^ 66,^ ap. 




Muller’ F. H. G. iv.]) describes the perjury of Baian and the surrender of Sirmiatn. 
V’’e have lost his account of the siege, which is commended by TlieopIi3dact, 1 . . 1 ,^ c. 3, ■ 




Wo have lost his i'-i ,, . , „ 

To S’ ojrtoc M^Fdj/Spto rrepceftam 

m-l 


[Cp. John of S^phesus, vi, '24* ' . 
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defend*” Witliout 'the^ hope of i-elief, the defence of Sirmiiim 
was prolonged above tliree years ; ' the walls were still uiitonciied; 
but, famine was inclosed within the walls, till a iBerciftd capitu- 
lation allowed the escape of the naked and litoigry iiiliabitants* 
Slngklufmmj at ’the distance of fifty miles, experienced a more 
cruel fate : the buildings were' rased, and the vanquished people 
was condemned to servitude and exile/^'^ Yet the ruins of Sir- 
mium are ' no longer visible ; the advantageous situation of 
Singiduniim soon attracted a new colony of Sclavonians ; and 
the conflux of the Save and Danube is still guarded by the 
fortifications of Belgrade, or the JVhite Cf/y, so often and so 
obstinately disputed by the Christian and Turkish arms.®® From 
Belgrade to the walls of Constantinople a line may be measured 
of six hundred miles : that line was marked with fiames and 
with blood ; the horses of the Avars were alternately bathed 
In the Euxine and the Adriatic ; and the Roman pontiff alarmed 
by the approach of a more savage enemy, was reduced to 
cherish the Lombards as the protectors of Italy. The despair 
of a captive, %vhom his country refused to ransom, disclosed Ip 
the Avars the invention and practice of nillitaiy engines ; 
but in the lirst attempts they were rudely framed and awkwardly, 
managed ; and the resistance of Diocietianopoiis and Berosta, of 
PMIippopolis and Hadrianople, soon exhausted th,e skill and 
patience of the besiegers. The warfare of Baian was that of 'a 
Tartar, yet his mind was susceptible of a humane and generous 
sentiment; he spared Anchialus, whose salutary waters Imd 
restored the health of the best beloved of his wives ; and the 
Romans confess that their starving army was fed and. dismissed . 
by the liberality of foe. His empire extcmded over Hungary, 
Poland, and Prussia, from the mouth of the Danube to that of 
the Oder ; and his new subjects were divided and transplanted 

[We find the chagan again attacking it in a.d. 501.] 

3 SSee d'*AnvilIe, in the M^moires de i'Acad. des inscriptions;, tom. xsviiL p, 
4i:!2;''443. The Sclavonic name of Belgrade is mentioned in the xth century by 
Constantine Porphyrogenttus ; the Latin appellation of AIi.a Grerca is used by liie 
Franks in the beginning of the ixth (p. 414}. 

® Baron. Annal. Eccles. a.d. 600, No. i. Paul Warnefrid (1. iv. c. 38) relates 
their irruption into Friuli, and (c. 39), the captivity of his ancestors, about 
632. The Sciavi traversed the Adriatic cum multitudinc navium* and made a 
descent in the territory of Sipontum (c. 47), 

Even the helepolis, or moveable turret. Theophylact, 1 . ii. 16, 17. 

The arms and alliances of the chagan reached to the neiglibourhood of a 
western sea, fifteen months* journey from Constantinople. The emperor Maurice 
conversed with some Itinerant harpers from that remote country^ and only seems 
to' have mistaken a trade for a nation, Theophylact, t vl c, 2, [On extent of 
Avai^ empire, cp. Appendix - 
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by tlie jealous' policy of tbe conqiieror.^^ Tbe eastern regions , ' 
of Germany, wliieli liad been left vacant by the emigration of 
the Vandals, were replenished with , Selavonian colonists ; the’ 
same tribes are discovered in the neighbourhood of the Adriatic 
’ and of the Baltic ; and, with the name of Baian himself, the 
Illyrian 'cities of Neyss and Lissa are again found in the heart 
of Silesia. In the disposition both of his troops and provinces, 
the chagaii exposed the vassals^ whose lives he disregarded,^® 
to the htst assault ; and the swords of the enemy were blunted 
before they encountered the native valour of the Avars. 

The Persian alliance restored the troops of the East to thewwsof 
defence of Europe ; and Maurice, who had supported ten years 
the insolence of the chagan, declared his resolution to march in 
person against the barbarians. In the space of two centuries, 
none of the successors of Theodosius had appeared in the field, 
their lives were supinely spent in the palace of Constantinople ; 
and the Greeks could no longer understand that the name of 
emperor, in its primitive sense, denoted the chief of the armies 
of the republic. The martial ardour of Maurice was opposed by 
the grave fiatterjr of the senate, the timid superstition of the 
patriarch, and the tears of the empress Constantina ; and they 
all conjured him to devolve on some meaner general the 
fatigues and perils of a Scythian campaign. Deaf to their advice 
and entreaty, the emperor boldly advanced seven miles from [a.b. m2 
the capital ; the sacred ensign of the cross was displayed in the 
front, and Maurice reviewed, with conscious pride, the arms and 
numbers of the veterans who had fought and conquered beyond 
the Tigris. Anehialiis was the last term of his progress by sea 
and land ; he solicited, without success, a miraculous answer to 
his nocturnal prayei's ; his mind was confounded by the death 
of a favourite horse, the encounter of a wild boar, a storm of 
wind and rain, and the birth of a monstrous child ; and he forgot 


This is one of the most probable and luminous conjectures of the learned 
count de Buat (Hist, des Peoples Barbares, tom. xi. p. 546-56S). The Tzechi and 
Scrbi are found together near mount Caucasus, in Illyricum, and on the Lower 
Elbe. Even the wildest traditions of the Bohemians, <S<:c. afford some colour to 
his hypothesis. 

See Fredegarius, in the Historians of France, tom. il p. 432. Baian did not 
conceal his proud insensibility. ’Ort roi.ovrov<; (not roo-ourov? according to a foolish 
einendatlon) rji wsr «6 Kai crufi^air} ye <r<jHcrt Bavdroj dAwyat, dAA^ 

ye yeviirBat 

Sec the march and return of Maurice, in Theophylact, 1 . v. c. t 6, I vi. c. 1, 
St, 3» If he were a writer of taste or genius, we. might suspect him of an elegant 
irony ; but Theophylact is surely harmless. 
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that the best ofomexis is, to cmsheatli our sword in the defence 
of otir coiintry,^^ ' Under the pretence of receiving®* the am- 
bassadors of Persia, the. emperor returned to Constantinople^ 
eNcIianged the thoughts of war for those of devotion, and dis** 
appointed the public hope by ■ his absence and the choice of his 
lieutenants. The ■ Wind ■ partiality of fraternal love might 
CA.»,st33 excuse the promotion of his brother Peter, who Had with equal 
disgrace from the barbarians, from his own soldiers, and from 
the inhabitants of a Roman city. That city, if we may credit 
the i*esemblaiice of name and character, was the famous Azimmi- 
which had alone repelled the tempest of Attila* The 
example of her warlike youth was propagated to succeeding 
generations ; and they obtained, from the first or the second 
Justin, an honourable privilege, that their valour should be 
always reserved for the defence of their native country. The 
brother of Maurice attempted to violate this privilege, and to 
mingle a patriot band with the mercenaries of his camp ; they 
retired to the church, he was not awed by the sanctity of the 
place ; the people rose in their cause, the gates were shut, the 
ramparts were manned; and the cowardice of Peter was ■ found 
, equal to his arrogance and injustice. The military fame of 
SSIuSf Commentiolus is tire object of satire or comedy rather than 
A.3}.soa3 Qf serious history, since he was even deficient in the .vile and 
vulgar’ qualification of personal courage. His solemn councils, 
strange 'evolutions, and secret orders always supplied an apology 
for flight or delay. If he marched against the enem}^ the 
pleasant valleys of mount Hsemus opposed an insuperable 
barrier ; but in his retreat he explored, with fearless curiosity, 
the most difficult and obsolete paths, which had almost escaped 
the memory of the oldest native. The only blood which he 
lost was drawn, in a real or affected malad}", by the lancet of a 
surgeon ; and his health, which felt with exquisite sensibility the 
approach of the barbarians, was uniformly restored by the 
repose and safety of the winter season, A prince who could 

Ets ottu'J'b? optcrros ajiiwe<r^at TTt-pi TrctTpi?!?. Iliad, xiL 243. 

This noble verse, which unites the spirit of an hero w'itli tlie reason of a sage, may 
prove that Homer was in every light superior to his age and country, 

Theopbylact, I. vii. c. 3. On the evidence of this fact, which Iiad not occurred 
to my memory, the candid reader will correct and excuse a tjoteiu the iitnl volume 
of this history, p. 432, which hastens the decay of Asimiis, or A'/imiiniium : an- 
other century of patriotism and valour is cheaply purchased by such a confession. 
See the shameful conduct of Commentiolus, in Tlieophybct, !. II c. xo-15, 1 . 

' vil c. 13, 14, 1 , viii. c. 2, 4, [On the chronology of these Avar campaigns in 
Theophyiactus see the editor’s article in Eng, Histor. Review, April, 1SS8*] 
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promote and support this imworth;^' favourite ■ mast derive no , 
glory from the accidental merit oflxis coileague Priscus;^^ IiP' ’ 
five successive battles, which ■seem" to ,have been conducted with 
skill and resolution, seventeen thousand; two hundred, barbarians ■ 
were made, prisoners ; near sixty thousand, with four sons of the 
chagan, were slain; the Roman general surpiised a peaceful 
district of the Gepidse, who slept under the protection of the 
Avi-irs ; and liis last trophies were erected on the banks of the 
Danube and the Theiss. Since the death of Trajan, the arms 
of the empire had not penetrated so deeply into the old Dacia ; 
yet the success of Piiscus was transient and harrtn ; and he 
was soon recalled by the apprehension that Baian, with dauntless 
spirit and recruited forces, was preparing to avenge his defeat 
under the walls of Constantinople.*^^ 

The theory of war was not more familiar to the camps 
Cajsar and Trajan than to those of Justinian and Maurice.^® The allies 
iron of Tuscany or Pont us still received the keenest temper 
from the skill of the Byzantine workmen. The magazines were 
plentifully stored with evexy species of offensive and defensive 
arms. In the construction and use of ships, engines, and 
fortifications, the barbarians admired the superior ingenuity of 
a people whom they so often vanquished in the field. The 
science of tactics, the oi-der, evolutions, and stratagems of 
antiqiiity, was transcribed and studied in the books of the 
Greeks and Ptomans. But the solitude or degenei’acy of the 
provinces could no longer supply a race of men to handle those 
weapons, to guard those v/alls, to navigate those ships, and to 
reduce the tlieoiy of war into bold and successful practice. The 
genius of Belisarins and Narses had been formed without [a 
master, and expired without a disciple. Neither honour, nor 
patriotism, nor generous siipex'stition, could animate the lifeless 
bodies of slaves and strangers, who had succeeded to the 
honours of the legions ; it was in the camp alone that the 
emperor should have exercised a despotic command ; it was only 

Sec the exploits of Priscus, L viii. c. 2, 3. 

T'he general detail of the war against the Avars may be traced in the first, 
second, sixth, seventh, and eighth books of the History of the emperor Maurice, 
by Tlieophyis-ct Siniocatta. As he wrote in the reign of Heraclius, he had no 
teniptation*^to fintter ; but his want of judgment renders him diffuse in trifles and 
concise in the most interesting facts. 

Maurice himselt composed xii books on the military art, which are still extant, 
and have been published (Upsal, 1664) by John Scheffer at the end of the Tactics 
of Arrian {F'abricius Bibliot. Grceca, 1 . iv. c. 8, tom. iii. p. 278), who promises to 
speak more fully of his w'ork in its proper place. [This work is not by Maurice. 

See above, vol Iv. p* 346, n. 15.3 
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In the camps that liis. authority was disobeyed and insulted ; he 
appeased and indamed with ^ gold the licentiousness of ' the 
troops ; but their vices were inherent, their victories were 
accidental, and tlieir costly maintenance exhausted tlie sub* 
stance of a state which they were unable to defend* After a 
long and pernicious indulgence, the cure of this inveterate evil 
was undertaken by Maurice ; but the rash attempt, which drew 
destruction on his own head, tended only to aggravate the 
disease. A reformer should be exempt from the suspicion of 
interest, and he must possess the confidence and esteem of those 
whom he proposes to reclaim. The troops of Maurice might 
' listen to tlie voice of a victorious leader ; they disdained the 
admonitions of statesmen and sophists ; and, when they received 
an edict which deducted from their pay the price of their arms 
and clothing, they execrated the avarice of a prince InsensiMe 
of the dangers and fetigues from which he had escaped. The 
camps both of Asia and Europe were agitated %vith frequent and 
furious seditions ; the enraged soldiers of Edessa pursued, 
with reproaches, with threats, with wounds, their trembling 
generals ; they overturned the statues of the emperor, east 
stones against the miraculous image of Christ, and either re- 
jected the yoke of all civil and military laws or instituted a 
dangerous model of voluntary subordination. The monarch, 
always distant and often deceived, was incapable of yielding or 
persisting according to the exigence of the moment But the 
fear of a general revolt induced him too readily to accept <any 
act of valour or any expression of loyalty, as an atonement for 
the popular ofence ; the new reform was abolished as hastily as 
It had been announced ; and the troops, instead of punishment 
and restraint, were agreeably surprised by a gracious proclama- 
tion of immunities and rewards. But the soldiers accepted 
without gratitude the tardy and reluctant gifts of the emperor ; 
their insolence was elated by the discovery of liis weakness and 
their own strength ; and their mutual hatred was inflamed 
beyond the desire of forgiveness or the hope of reconciliation. 
The historians of the times adopt the vulgar suspicion that 
Maurice conspired to destroy the troops whom he had laboured 
to reform ; the misconduct and favour of Commentiolus are im- 
puted to this malevolent design ; and every age must condemn 


- ^ $ee the matlnies under the reign of Maurice, in Tlieophylact, I. iii c. 1*4, i, 

vi. c. y, 85 SO/ 1 vii,. e. i, 1. yiil o, 6 , 
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the inhiimanity or ayarice^^ of a prmoe who, by the triflmg [a.d. toj 
ransom of six thousand pieces of'gold^ might liavo prevented the , 
massacre of twelve thousand prisoners' in the', hands of the 
chagan. In the just fervour _ of indignation^ an order was signi-an^ rsMtoa 
lied to the army of the Danube that they should spare the , 
magassines of the province and establish their winter quarters in £a.u. wuj 
the hostile country of the Avars* The measure of their griev- 
ances was full : they pronounced Maurice unworthy to reign, 
expelled or slaughtered his faithful adherents^ and under the 
command of Phocas, a simple centurion^ returned by hasty 
marches to the neighbourhood of Constantinople. After a 
series of legal succession, the military disorders of the third ‘ 

century were again revived ; yet such was the novelty of 
the enterprise that the insurgents were awed by their own 
rashness. They hesitated to invest their favourite with the 
vacant purple, and, wdiile they rejected all treaty with 
Maurice himself, they held a friendly correspondence with his 
son Theodosius and with Germanus the father-in-law of the 
royal youth* So obscure had been the former condition of 
Phoeas that the emperor was ignorant of the name and character 
of his rival j but, as soon as he learned that the centurion, 
though bold in sedition, was timid in the face of danger, 

^‘Alasl cried the desponding prince, he is a coward, he 
will surely be a murderer 

Yet, if Constantinople had been firm and faithful the murderer Bevoit of 
might have spent his fury against the walls ; and the rebeiaiopxo 
army would have been gradually consumed or reconciled by the 
prudence of the emperor. In the games of the circus, which He 
repeated with unusual pomp, Maurice disguised with smiles of 
confidence the anxiety of his heart, condescended to solicit the 
applause of the factiom^ and flattered their pride by accepting 
from their respective tribunes a list of nine hundred Blues and ■ 

Theophylact and Theophanes seem ignorant , of the conspiracy and avarice 
of Maurice. [The refusal to ransom the captives is mentioned by Theophanes, p. 
s8o, i. 5-II (ed. cle Boor) ; and also the conspiracy, p. 279, L 32. See also John of 
Antioch, fr. 218 b, in F. H. G. v. p. 35.] These charges, so unfavourable to the 
memory of that emperor, are first mentioned by the author of the Paschal Chron- 
icle (p*" 379 > 3 ^^ [P* ^ 94 » Bonn]) ; from whence Zonaras (torn. ii. 1 . xiv. p. 77, 

78 [c. 33]) has transcribed them. Cedrenus (p, 399 [i. p. 700, ed. Bonn]) has 
followed '"another computation of the ransom. [Finlay thinks that many of the 
prisoners were deserters.] 

[It seems quite dear that originally there was no idea of elevating Phoca.s 
feicept in his own mind) ; he was chosen simply as leader. The idea of the army 
was to supersede Maurice by Germanus or Theodosius. The conduct of Germanus 
is somewhat ambiguous throughout. The narrative is, given in greater detail ‘ • 

Later Roman Empire, ii. 86*^2.] . 
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fifteen IiuBdred greens, whom he affected to esteem as the solid 
pillars of Ms throne.' Their treacherous or laiigTiid support 
betrayed 'his weakness and hastened Ms fall ; the green faction 
were the secret accomplices of - the rebels, and the blues recom- 
mended lenity and moderation in a contest with their Eomaii 
brethren. The rigid and parsimonious virtues of Maurice had 
long since alienated the hearts of his subjects : as he walked 
barefoot in a religious procession, lie was rudely assaulted with 
stones, and his guards were compelled to present their iron 
maces in the defence of Ms person. A fanatic monk ran through 
the streets with a drawn sword, denouncing against him the 
wrath and the sentence of God, and a vile plebeian, who reprer 
seated his countenance and apparel, was seated on an ass and 
pursued by the imprecations of the multitude. The emperor 
suspected the popularity of Gennanus with the soldiers and 
citizens ; he feared, , he threatened;, but he delayed to strike ; 
the patrician ffed to the-- 'sanctuary of the church; the' people - 
rose ill bis defence, the walls were deserted by the guards, and . 
the lawless city was abandoned- to the flames and rapine of a 
nocturnal tumult. In a small bark, the unfortunate Maurice, 
with his wife and nine children, escaped to the^ Asiatic -shore, 

' but the violence of the wind compelled him to land at the 
church of St. Autonomus- ®^.-: near Chalcedon, from whence he 
dispatched Theodosius, his eldest son, to implore the gratitude 
and friendship of the Persian monarch. For himself, he refused 
toffy.: his body was , -tortured with, sciatic pains/'^ Ms mind was 
enfeebled by superstition'; he patiently awaited the event of the 
revolution, and addressed' a .fervent and public prayer to the 
Almightj^ t.liat the punishment of. his sins might be inflicted in 
this work! rather than 'in a future life. After the abdication of 

111 their 'CJamonrs against Maurice, the people of Constantinople branded bira 
with the narae oi' hlarcionite or Marcionist : a heresy (says Theophylact, ]. viii. c. 
9) /jtera Tti'off -cvAaSetaT, re /cat KaTttytAacrro?. Did they only cast OUt a 

vague reproach—or had the emperor really listened to some obscure teacher of 
'those ancient Gnostics ? 

The church of St. Autonomus (whom I have not the honour to kiiovv) was 150 
'Stadia from Coostantinople (Theophylact, 1 . viii. c, 9), [It was on the gulf of 
Nicomedia ; Nic. Callist. 18, 40. The life of Autonomus (4’th cent.) will be* found 
inActaSanct., 12 Sept. iv. 165/?'^.] The port of Eutropius, where Maurice and 
his children were murdered, is described by Gylliiis (de Bosphoro ThraciOj L 
iii. c. xl ) as one of the tw-o harbours of Chalcedon. 

The inhabitants of Constantinople ■were generally subject tothe wVot ap%cVi^qs; 
and Theophylact fiusiniiates (h viii, c. 9) that, if it w^ere consistent with the roles of 
history, he could assign the medical cause. Yet such a digression would not have 
ten more impertinent than his inquiry (1, vii. c. 16, 17) into the annual immda- 
dop$ of t.he Nilej and all the opinions of the Greek philosophers oa that subject, 
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MaiiTice, the two factioos’ disputed .the choice of an emperor ; 
l>iit the favourite of the bines' was rejected by the 'jealousy of 
their antagonists, and GermanuS' .himself was Iiunied along by 
the crowds, who rushed to the palace of Hebdonion/^ seven 
, miles ^ from' the city, to adore the , majesty of Phocas the cen- 
turion. A modest wish of resigning the puipie to the rank and 
merit of Germanus was opposed hy his resolution, more obstinate 
and equally sincere ; the senate and clergy obeyed his summons, 
and, as soon as the patriarch was assured of his orthodox belief, 
he consecrated the successful usurper in tlie church of St. John ehov, 233 
the Baptist, On the third day,^^ amidst the acclamations of a 
thoughtless people, Phocas made his public entry in a chariot ggj 
drawn by four white horses ; the revolt of the troops was re- 
warded by a lavish donative ; and the new sovereign, after 
visiting the palace, beheld from his throne the games of the 
hippodrome. In a dispute of precedency between the two 
factions, his partial judgment inclined in favour of the greens. 

Remember that Maurice is still alive i resounded from the 
opposite side ; and the indiscreet clamour of the blues ad- 
monished and stimulated the cruelty of the tyrant . The ministers 
of death were dispatched to Chalcedon ; they dragged the em- pov. 273 
peror from his sanctuary ; and the five sons of Maurice were 
successively murdered before the eyes of their agonizing parent. 

At each stroke which he felt in his heart, he found strength to 
rehearse a pious ejaculation : Thou art just, O Lord: and thyseatiiof 
Judgments are righteous’’. And such, in the last moments, 
was his rigid attachment to truth and justice that he revealed to 
the soldiex's the pious falsehood of a nurse who presented her 
own child in the place of a royal infant.’^^^ The tragic scene 
was finally closed by the execution of the emperor himself, in 
the twentieth year of his reign, and the sixty-third of his age. 

The bodies of the father and his five sons were cast into the sea, 
their heads were exposed at Constantinople to the insults or 
pity of the multitude, and it was not till some signs of putre - 
faction had appeared, that Phocas connived at the private burial 
of these venerable remains.. In that' grave, the faults and errors ^ 

[See above, vol. ii. p. 546, and vol. iii. p. 10, n. 28.] 

® [On the ne.xt day, according to Theophylact, 8, 10.] 

m From ihis generous attempt, Corneille has deduced the intricate web of his 
tragedy of lier’acHus, v/hieh requires more than one representation to be clearly 
understood (Corneille de Voltaire, tom. v. p. 300 ) ; and which, after an interval of 
some years, is said to have puzzled the author . himself (Anecdotes Dramatiques, 

Ttomri. p.''422). ■■ ■:v,,,r:y 
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of Maurice were kindly interred, ' His fate Moiie was remem-^ 
bered ■; and at the end of twenty years^ in the recital of the 
history of Tlieopliylact, the' monmftil' tale was interrupted by 
the tears of the audieiice.^*^, 

liocM em- Such tears must hare flowed in secretj and socli compassion 
S* would have been criminal under the reign of Pliocas, who was 
peaceably acknowledged in the provinces of the East and West 
The images of the emperor and his -wife Leontia were exposed 
in the Lateran to the veneration of the clergy and senate of 
■Eome> and afterwards ■ deposited in the palace of the CasarSj, 
between those' of Constantine and Theodosius. ■ As. a subject 
and a Christian, it was the duty of Gregory to acquiesce in the 
.established government, but the joyful applause' with '.'Wliich he 
s.alut'es. the .fortune of the assassin has sullied .with indelible dis-' 
grace the character of the saint. The succes.sor o.f.,the apostles' 
might have inciileated with decent firmness the guilt of bloody, 

and .the : necessity of repentance : . he . Is ... content tO':.-. : celebrate 

the deliverance of the people and the fall of the Oppressor; 
..to rejoice that the piety and benigiiitj. of PliocaS' have been'' 
raised by ■ Providence to the Imperial throne ; to pray that liis 
hands may be strengthened against all his enemies ; and to ; 
express a wish, perhaps a prophecy, that, after a long and' 
triumphant reign, lie may be transferred from a' temporal to 'an 
everlasting kingdom.^^ I have already traced the steps of a 
revolution so pleasing, in Gregory’s opinion, botli to heaven and 
.earth';' and; Fhoeas does not appear less hateful in the exercise, 
than in the acquisition of power. The pencil of an impartial 
historian has delineated the portrait of a monster:® his diminu- 
ascteftcter tlve and deformed person, the closeness of his shaggy eye-brows, 


A.n. m, 

iDutahm! * 


The revolt of Phocas and death of Maurice are told by Theophyiact Stmo* 
catta (I viii. c, 7-12), the 'Paschal Chronicle (p. 379, 3S0), Theophtines (Chrono-* 
graph, p, C3S-244 [ad a,'M. -6094]), Zonaras (tom. ii. 1 . xiv. p. 77-80 [c. 13, 14])* 
and Cedrenus (p. 399-404 [p. 700 ^^7. , ed. Bonn]). 

Gregor. I xi. epist. 38,, indict, vi. Eenignitatem vesira^ pietatis ad Imperiale 
fastigium pervenisse gaudemus. Laatentur c,xll ct exizliet terra, et rte vestrls 
benignis actibus universse reipublicoe populus nunc usque vcbementer ahiictus 
hilarescat, &c. This base flattery, the topic of Protestant invective, is justly 
censured by the philosopher' Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, Gr< 5 golTe I* Not. H. 
tom. ii. p. 597, 59a). Cardinal Baronins justifies the pope at tiie expense of the 
fallen emperor, 

^‘*^Tbe images of Phocas were destroyed; but even the malice of his enemies 
would suffer one copy of such a portrait or caricature (Cedreiiiis, p. 404 [i. 70S, ed. 
Bonn]) to escape the flames. [A statue to Phocas, erected by the exarcii Sinamg- 
dus, adorned the Roman Forum. The column was dug up in Aix 2813 and Is oiie 
of the most conspicuous objects in the Forum. For the dedication on ihe base, see 
C Lb., 6. 1200.] • , 
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Ills red liair,, Ills ■ 'beardless eliin, and ;'his‘ cheek disfigured and 
discoloured by a formidable^ scar., ' Ignorant of letters, of laws^ 
and even of arms, he indulged In .the . supreme rank a more 
ample privilege of lust and drunkenness, and his brutal pleasures 
wei*e either' injurious to his subjects or- disgraceful to himself. 
Without assuming the office of a prince, he renounced the 
profession of a soldier ; and the reign of Phocas afflicted Europe 
with ignominious peace, and Asia with desolating war. His 
savage temper was inflamed by passion, hardened by fear, 
exasperated by resistance or reproach. The flight of Theo- 
dosius to the Persian court had been intercepted by a rapid 
pursuit or a deceitful message : he was beheaded at Nice, and 
the last hours of the young prince were soothed by the com- 
forts of religion and the consciousness of innocence. Yet his 
phantom disturbed the repose of the usurper ; a whisper was 
circulated through the East, that the son of Maurice was still 
alive ; the people expected their avenger, and the widow and 
daughters of the late emperor would have adopted as their son 
and brother the vilest of mankind. In the massacre of the 
Imperial family the mercy, or rather the discretion, of Phocas 
had spared these unhappy females, and they were decently 
confined to a private house. But the spirit of the empress 
Constantina, still mindful of her father, her husband, and her 
sons, aspired to freedom and revenge. At the dead of night, EA.r.604*?3 
she escaped to the sanctuary of St. Sophia ; but her tears, and 
the gold of her associate Germanus, were insufficient to provoke 
an insurrection. Her life was forfeited to revenge, and even to 
justice ; but the patriarch obtained and pledged an oath for her 
safety ; a monastery was allotted for her prison, and the widow 
of Maurice accepted and abused the lenity of his assassin. The 
discovery or the suspicion of a second conspiracy, dissolved the sosi 
engagements and rekindled the fury of Phocas. A matron who 
commanded the respect and pity of mankind, the daughter, 
wife, and mother of emperors, was tortured like the vilest 
malefactor, to force a confession of her designs and associates ; 
and the empress Constantina, with her three innocent daughters, 
was beheaded at Chalcedon, on the same gi'ound which had aM tyrawy 
been stained with the blood of her husband and five sons. After 

The family of Maurice is represented by Ducange (Familioe Byzantmos, p. 
io5, 107, loS) : his eldest son Theodosius had been crowned emperor when he 
was no more than four years and a half old, and he is always joined with his father 
ill the salutations of Gregory. With the Christian daughters, Anastasia and 
Tiseoctiste, I am surprised to find the Pagan name of Cleopatra. 

¥0L. V. , 5 
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sacli an example^ it would. be superHitoiis to eiiumetate tlie 
name.^ and sufferings' of ..meaner victims, Tlieir condemnation 
was seldom preceded by the forms of trials and their punish- 
ment was embittered by the refinements of cruelty : their eyes 
' were pierced, their tongues were torn from the root^ the hands 
and feet were amputated ; some expired under the lash^ others 
in tlie fames, others again were transfixed with arrows : and a 
simple speedy death was mercy wdiicli they could rarely obtain. 
The liippodroine, the sacred asylum of the pleasures and the 
liberty of the Homans, was polluted with heads and limbs 
and mangled bodies ; and the companions of Piiocas were the 
most sensible that neither liis favour nor their services could 
protect them from a tyrant, the worthy rival of the Caiigulas 
and Domitians of the first age of the empire.^^ 
sia fall and A daughter of Piiocas, his only child, was given in marriage 
m, octobW'd to the patrician Crispus,^^ and the royal images of the bride and 
bridegroom were indiscreetly placed in the circus, by the side 
of the emperor. The father must desire that his posterity 
should inherit the fruit of his crimes, but the monarch was 
offended by this premature and popular association ; the tribunes 
of the green faction, who accused the ofiicious error of their 
sculptors, wei*e condemned to instant death ; their, lives were' ■ 
granted to the prayers of the people ; but Crlspus might reason-. : 
ably doubt whether a jealous usurper could forget and pardon 
his involuntary competition. The green fiction was alienated 
by the ingratitude of Phocas and the loss of their privileges ; 
every province of the empire was ripe for rebellion ; and Hera- 
clius, exarch of Africa, persisted above t%vo years in refusing all 
tribute and obedience to the centurion who disgraced the throne 
of Constantinople. By the secret emissaries of Crispus and the 
senate, the independent exarch was solicited to save and to 
govern his country ; but Ms ambition was chilled by age, and 
he resigned the dangerous eiitei'prise to his son Heraclius, and 
to Nicetas, the son of Gregory his friend anci lieutenant. The 
powers of Africa were armed by the two adventurous youths ; they 

^ Some of the cruelties of Phocas are marked by Theophylact, 1 . viii. c. 13, 14, 
X5. George of Pisklia, the poet of HciticHus, stylets him (Bell Abaricum, p, 46 [I 
49]. Rome, 1777) TT9? TvpavviSos 6 ovcr«d^<rKro? Kal ^iOiMdpo? SpaKiai*. The latter <’:|)ilhct 
is just— but the corrupter of life was easily vanquisiicd. 

111 the writers, and in the copies of those writers, there is such hc'tsitation be- 
^tween the names of Priscus and Crises (Ducange, Fam. Byzant. p. xit\ that I 
have been tumpted to identify the son-in-law of Phocas with* the hero five times 
victorious over the Avars. [KpWw is merely a mistake for in XIss, of 

Nieephorus. The mistake does not occur In Theophanes.] 
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agreed that the one should navisat© the fleet fre™ p n 
Constantinople, that the other ^finnW , ^^rtliage to 

rSS, 're* 

S£r.r;r..;“ti‘:cS »■» 

of his faith • hZ f ilerachus were secured as tlie hostages 

distant peril the meuw^f Crispus extenuated the 

»d lhe??4t%“Tsl“rtt:Tf 

in the Hellesnont 'Apn-^ct i ^ i cast anchor 

ge ihpw srii'-s/s^a rri”“t .‘'.a” 

the Propontis : and Phoeas TipKaU course through 

palace his approaching and heritable to, / ‘kt 

with chains, he was trSn^lr?^ “ ^ loaded 

S.1% ,f HiraeS h'SSlS'Jh'" 

abominable reio-n Wi'lf fE ^ with the crimes of liis 

words of the despair of Pholr the last 

insult and torS^rhfs head t variety of 

mangled truS was tst iSJ b°dy, the 

seditious banner of tL green Ltio^ Tb?“ 

the senate, and the peLTe inrited 1 

throne which he had nin-Sf>rl ^-r. ' ^ Heiachus to ascend the 

some graceful hesitation, he yieldS^to^thp'^ ignominy; after 
eoronation was accompanied by thS of ht wifrTf 
their posterity, till the fourth apn^r t- Endoxia; and[Ead«n»3 

over the empke of the East Thrt^‘’“' co^,tinnec\ to reig„g,i^„, 
been easy and prosperous^ the S Heraclius hadSS^fo'l-c 

not -coxnplisherb^rtC^^^^^^ 

submitted Without a mmunm 

Cedrenu= adds an 

expetoon. See George Pisid. Acroas f r ^Thp 
flourished; but Fogginf, the Roman 

this picture was an origina! or a copy “ ‘ *° determine whether 
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his laudable intentions were rewarded with an equestrian statue 
and a daughter of the emperor. It was mote difficult to trust 
the fidelity of Crispus,^ whose recent services -were recompensed 
by the command of the Cappadocian army. His arrogance soon 
provoked, and seemed , to excuse, the ingratitiide of his new 
sovereign. In the' 'presence of the senate, -the son-in4aw of 
Phocas was condemned to embrace the monastic life ; and the 
sentence was justified by the weighty observation of Heracliiis 
that the man who had betrayed his father could never be faitl).- 
fill to his friend.^^ 

Even after his death the republic was afflicted by the crimes 
of Phocas, which armed with a pious cause the most formidable 
of her enemies. According to the friendly and equal forms of 
the Byzantine and Persian courts, he announced his exaltation 
to the throne ; and his ambassador Lilius, who had presented 
liim with the heads of Maurice and his sons, was the best 
qualified to describe the circumstances of the tragic sceiie.*'^^ 
However it might be varnished by fiction or sophistry, Chosroes 
turned -with horror from the assassin, imprisoned the pretended 
envoy, disclaimed the usurper, and declared himself the avenger 
of his father and benefactor. The sentiments of grief and re- 
sentment which humanity would feel, and honour wouki dictate, 
promoted, on this occasion, the interest of the Persian king ; 
and his interest was powerfully magnified by the national 'and 
religious prejudices of the Magi and satraps. In a strain of 
artful adulation, which assumed the language of freedom, they 
presumed to censure the excess of Iiis gratitude and friendship for 
the Greeks : a nation with whom it was dangerous to condude 
either peace or alliance ; whose superstition was devoid of tratli 
and justice ; and who must be incapable of any virtue, since they 
could perpetrate the most atrocious of crimes, the impious 
murder of their sovereign.^^'-^ For the crime of an ambitious 
centurion, the nation which he oppressed was chastised with the 

See the tyranny of Phocas and the elevation of Fieraclitis, in Chron, Paschal, 
p. 380-383 [p. 694 Bonn]; Theophanes, p. 242-250; Xicephorus, p. 3-7; 

Cedrenus, p. 404-407 [i. p. 708 ed. Bonn], Zonaras, tom. li. I xiv. p. So-8c [e. 
14, 15]. [For the race of Heracliiis and Nicetas see Appendix. 5.] 

ilieophylact, 1 . viii. c. 15. The life of Maurice was composed about the year 
628 (1, viii, c. 13) by Theophylact Simocatta, cx-prscfect, a native of If-gypt. Pho- 
tius, w'ho gives an ample extract of the work (cod. Ixv. p. Si-icot gcnily reproves 
the affectation and allegory of the style. His preface is a dialogue between *PhllG- 
'Sophy and History ; they seat themselve.s under a plane-tree, and the latter touclies 
herjyre* 

^ Christiaiiis nec pactum esse nechdem nec faidiis , . • quod si iilla illis fides 
fuisset, regem suiim non occidissent. Eutych. Annates* tom, ii. p, 2Xif vers, 
Pocock* 
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calamities ofwar; and the saiiae calamities,- at the end of twenty 
'ycarSj were retaliated and redoubled on ;tbe’ beads of the ' Per- 
sians The' general who bad- irestored Gbosroes to the throne 
still commanded in the East ; and the name of Narses was the 
formidable sound with which the Assyiian mothers were accus- 
tomed to terrify their infants. It is not improbable that a 
native subject of Persia should encourage his master and his 
friend to deliver and possess the provinces of Asia. It is still 
more probable that Chosroes should animate his troops by the 
assurance that the sword which they dreaded the most would 
remain in its scabbard or be drawn in their favour. The hero 
could not depend on the faith of a tyrant, and the tyrant was 
conscious how little he deserved the obedience of an hero. 

Narses was removed from his military command ; he reared anCA.B. 604 } 
independent standard at Hierapoiis in Syria ; he was betrayed 
by fallacious promises, and burnt alive in the market-place of 
Constantinople. Deprived of the only chief whom they could 
fear or esteem, the bands which he had led to victory were 
twice broken by the cavalry, trampled by the elephants, and 
pierced by the arrows of the barbarians ; and a great number of 
the captives were beheaded on the field of battle by the sen- 
tence of the victor, who might justly condemn these seditious 
mercenaries as the authors or accomplices of the death of 
Maurice. Under the reign of Phocas, the fortifications of Mer- g)gras loat 
din, Dara, Amida, and Edessa, were successively besieged, 
reduced, and destroyed, by the Persian monarch ; he passed 
the Euphrates, occupied the Syrian cities, Hierapoiis, Chalcis, sn' 
and Berma or Aleppo, and soon encompassed the wails of 
Antioch with his irresistible arms. The rapid tide of success 
discloses the decay of the empire, the incapacity of Phocas, and 
the disaffection of his subjects ; and Chosroes provided a decent 
apology for their submission or revolt, by an impostor who 
attended his camp as the son of Maurice and the la wful heir 
of the monarchy. 

We must now, for some ages, take our leave of contemporary historians, and 
descend, if it be a descent, from the affectation of rhetoric to the rude simplicity of 
chronicles and abridgments. Those of Theophanes (Chronograph, p.' 244-279) 
and Nicepborus (p, 3-16) supply a regular, but imperfect series, of the Persian war ; 
and for any additional facts I quote my special authorities. Theophanes, a courtier 
who became a monk, was born A.D. 748 ; Nicephorus, patriarch of Constantinople, 
who died A.D. 829, -was somewhat younger : they both suffered in the cause of 
images. Hankins’ de Scriptoribus Byaantinis, p. 200-246. [See Appendix i.] 

^^The Persian historians have been themselves deceived; but Theophanes (p. 

244 [a.m, 6095]) accuses Qiosroes of the fraud arid falsehood ; and Eutychius be- 
lieves (Annal. tom. ii. p. 21 1) that the son of Maurice, who was saved from the 
assassins, lived and died a monk on mount Sinai, 
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Tlie first intelligence from tlie East which ■Heraelins re- 
ceivecP^ was ^that of; ’the. loss of Antioch ; but the aged 
metropolis, so often overturned by earthquakes and pillaged 
by the enemy, could supply but a small and languid stream of 
treasure and blood, . The Persians were equally successful and 
more fortunate in the sack of Caesarea, the capital of Cappa- 
docia ; and, as they advanced beyond the ramparts of the 
frontier, the boundary of ancient war, they found a less obstinate 
resistance and a more plentiful harvest. The pleasant vale of 
Damascus has been adorned in every age with a royal city ; 
her obscure felicity has hitherto escaped the historian of the 
Roman empire ; but Chosroes reposed his troops in the para- 
dise of Damascus before he ascended the hills of Libaiius 
or invaded the cities of the Phoenician coast. The conquest 
of Jerasalem/^ which had been meditated by Nushirvan, was 
achieved by the zeal and avarice of his grandson ; the ruin of 
the proudest monument of Christianity was vehemently urged 
by the intolerant spirit of the Magi ; and he could enlist, for 
this holy warfare, an army of six-and- twenty thousand Jew%s, 
whose furious bigotry might compensate, in some degree, for 
the want of valour and discipline. After the reduction of 
Galilee and the region beyond the Jordan, whose resistance 
appears to liave delayed the fate of the capital, Jerusalem itself 
was taken by assault ; the sepulchre of Christ, and the stately 
churches of Helena and Constantine, w’-ere consumed, or at least 
damaged, by the flames ; the de vout offerings of three hundred 
years were rifled in one sacrilegious day ; the patriarch Zach- 
ariaii, and the true cross, were transported into Persia ; and the 
massaci*e of ninety thousand Christians is imputed to the Jews 
and Arabs who s-welled the disorder of tlie Persian march. 
The fugitives of Palestine were entertained at Alexandria by 
the charity of John the archbishop, who is distinguished among 


Eiitycliiiis dates all the losses of the empire under the reign of I'hncas: :m 
error which saves the honour of Hcracliiis, whom he brings nut from Carthage, 
butSalonica, with a fleet laden with vegetables for th.e reliiif of Const:intino]>le 
(Anna!, torn. ii. p. 223, 224), The other Christians of the Kastj Barhebraais 
Asseman. Bibliothec. Oriental, tom. iii. p. 4x2, 413), Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 
33-16), Abiilpharagius (Dynast, p. 9S, 99), are more sioct’sre and accurate. The 
years of the Persian war are disposed in the chronology of Pagi. 

On the conquest of Jerusalem, an event so interesting to the church, see the 
Annals of Eutychiiis (tom. ii, p. 212-223) and the lamentations of the monk 
Antiochiis (apud Baronium, Anna! Eccles. A.d. 614, No, r6-26), whose one 
hundred and tw’enty-nlne homilies are still extant, if wbat no one reads triay be 
said to be extant 
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bonBcIless ambition would baYe spread slavery and desolation 
over tlie provinces of Europe. 

'From the long-disputed banks of tlie Tigris and Euphrates^ 
m4,gn ite»ce i-eign of tlie grandsoB of NusMrvan was suddenly extended 
to the Hellespont and the Nile^ the ancient limits of the Persian 
monarchy. But the provinces^ which had been fashioned by 
the habits of six hundred years to the virtues and vices of the 
Roman government, supported -with reluctance the yoke of the 
barbarians. The idea of a republic was kept alive by the 
institutions, or at least by the writings, of the Greeks and 
Romans, and the subjects of Heraclius had been educated to 
pronounce the words of liberty and law. But it has always 
been the pride and policy of Oriental princes to display the 
titles and attributes of their omnipotence ; to upbraid a nation 
of slaves with their true name and abject condition ; and to en- 
force, by cruel and insolent threats, the rigour of their absolute 
commands. The Christians of the East were scandalized by 
the worship of fire and the impious doctrine of the two 
principles ; the Magi were not less intolerant than the bishops ; 
and the martyrdom of some native Persians, who had deserted 
the religion of Zoroaster,"’^ 'was conceived to be the prelude of 
a fierce and general persecution. By the oppi*essive laws of 
Justinian, the adversaries of the church w&re made the enemies 
of the state ; the alliance of the Jews, Nestorians, and Jacobites 
had contributed to the success of Chosroes, and his partial favour 
to the sectaries provoked the hatred and fears of the Catholic 
clergy. Conscious of their fear and hatred, the Persian con- 
queror governed his new subjects with an iron sceptre. ; and, 
as if he suspected the stability of his dominion, he exhausted 
their wealth by exorbitant tributes and licentious rapine, de- 
spoiled or demolished the temples of the East, and transported 
to his hereditary realms the gold, the silver, the precious 
marbles, the arts, and the artists of the Asiatic cities. In the 
obscure picture of the calamities of the empire,*^*^ it is not easy 
to discern the figure of Chosroes himself, to separate his actions 
from those of Iiis lieutenants, or to ascertain his personal merit 

Oder Karchedon ? p. i6i), a paper which discusses the chronology of tliese 
Ferslixn conquests. ] 

The g'enuijie tc\cts of St. Anastasius are published in those of the viith ger.crul 
council, from whence Baronins' (Amml. Eccles. a.d. 6 i; 4 » 626, 627) and' Buller 
{Lives of the Saints, vol. i. p. 242-248) have taken their accounts. I'he holy 
niaityr deserted from the Persian to .the Roman army, became a monk at 
- ■ Jerusalem, and insulted the w’orship of the Magi, wixich was then established at 
■' f Caesarea in Palestine. [For the Ac^a of St Anastasius see Appendix i.] 

: 7 ^Abuipharagius, Dynast, p. 99. Eimacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 14. 
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in the general blaise of glory and magiiihcence* He enjoyed 
with ostentation the fruits of victory, ..and frequently retired 
from the hardships of war to the luxury of the palace. But in 
the space of twenty-four years, he was deterred by superstition 
or resentnient from approaching the gates of Ctesiphoii; and 
his favourite residence of Artemita, or Dastagerd/^^ was situate 
beyond the Tigris, about sixty miles to the north of the 
capital.®^ The adjacent pastures were covered with docks and 
herds ; the paradise or park was replenished with pheasants, 
peacocks, ostriches, roebucks, and wild boars ; and the noble 
game of lions and tigers was sometimes turned loose for the 
bolder pleasures of the chase. Nine hundred and sixty ele- 
phants were maintained for the use or splendour of the Great 
King; his tents and baggage were carried into the field by 
twelve thousand great camels and eight thousand of a smaller 
and the royal stables were filled with six thousand 
mules and horses, among whom the names of Shebdiz and Barid 
are renowned for their speed or beauty. Six thousand guards 
successively mounted before the palace gate ; the service of the 
interior apartments was performed by twelve thousand slaves ; 
and in the number of three thousand virgins, the fairest of Asia, 
some happy concubine might console her master for the age 
or the indifference of Sii’a. The various treasures of gold, 
silver, gems, silk, and aromatics, were deposited in an hundred 
subterraneous vaults ; and the chamber Badaverd denoted the 
accidental gift of the winds which had wafted the spoils of 
Heraelius into one of the Syrian harbours of his rival. The 
voice of flattery, and perhaps of fiction, is not ashamed to com- 
pute the thirty thousand rich hangings that adorned the walls, 
the forty thousand columns of silver, or more probably of marble, 
and plated wood, that supported the roof; and the thousand 
globes of gold suspended in the dome, to imitate the motions 
of the planets and the constellations of the zodiac.^- While 

Qiron, Pasch. Aacrrayep-xocrap = Dastagerd-i-Chosrau. In Mart. Aaastasii 
(Act. Sett. Jan. 22) the place is called Disca7^ia, the Aramaic form (Arab Daskarat), 
Cp. Noldeke, op, oit p. 295 ; and see below, jp. 90, n. 126^] 

D’Aiiville, Mi^m. de TAcaddmie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxii. p. 568-571. 

The difference between the two races consists in one or two humps ; the 
dromedary has only one ; the size of the proper camel is larger ; the country he 
comes from, Turkestan or Bactriana ; the dromedary is confined to Arabia and 
Africa. Buffon, Hist. Naturelle, tom. xi. p. 211, &c. "Aristot. Hist. Animal torn, 
i. L ii. c. I, tom. ii, p. 1S5. 

I'heophanes, Chronograph, p. 268 [p. 322, ed. de Boor], D’Herbelot, 
Biblioth^que Orientale, p. 997. The Greeks describe the decay, the Persians the 
splendour, of Dastagerd ; but the former speak from the modest witness of the 
eye, the latter from the vague report of the ear. 
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the Persian monarch' .contemplated the wonders of his art and 
power^ he received an epistle - from ‘ an obscure citizen of Mecca^ 
Inviting him to acknowledge.. Mahomet as the apostle of Goci 
He rejected the invitation^ and tore the epistle. “ It is thns/^ 
exclaimed the Arabian prophet, ^^that God will tear the_ 
kingdom^ and reject the supplications, of Cliosroes.'' Placed 
on the verge of the tivo great empires of the East, Mahomet 
observed with secret joy the progress of their mutual destruc-* 
tion ; and, in the midst of the Persian triumphs, he ventured 
to foretell tiiat, before many years should elapse, victoxy would 
again return to the banners of the Homans.®'^ 

At the time when this prediction is said to have been delivered, 
no prophecy could be more distant from its accomplishment, 
since the first twelve years of Heraclius announced the approach- 
ing dissolution of the empire. If the motives of Chosroes had 
been pure and honourable, he must have ended the qiiai^rel with 
the death of Fliocas, and he would have embraced, as his best 
ally, the fortunate African who had so generously avenged the 
injuries of his benefactor Maurice. The prosecution of the w-ar 
revealed the true character of the bxrbai-ian ; and the suppliant 
embassies of Heraclius to beseech his eiemeney, that he would 
spare the innocent, accept a tribute, and give peace to the 
world, w'ex’e rejected wdth contemptuous silence or insolent 
menace. vSyria, Egypt, and the provinces of Asia were subdued : 
by the Persian arms, while Europe, from the confines of Istria 
to the long wall of Thrace, was oppressed by the Avars, unsa- 
tiated with the blood and rapine of the Italian war. They had 
coolly massacred their male captives in the sacred field of Pan- 
nonia ; the women and children w'ere reduced to servitude ; and 
the noblest virgins were abandoned to the proiniscuous lust of 
the barbarians. The amorous matron who opened the gates of 
Friuli passed a short night in the arms of her royal lover ; the 
next evening, Romilda was condemned to the embraces of twelve 

^•’The historians of Mahomet, Abulfeda (in Vit. Mohammed, p. 92, 93) and 
Gagnier (Vie de IMahoinet, tom. ii. p, 247), date this embassy in the viithyear 
the Hegira, which commences a.d. 628, May ii. Their chronology is erroneous, 
since C,hosroes died in the month of February of the same year (Pagi, Critiea, tom. 
ii. p. 779}. [The embassy may have been despatched before the death of Chosroes 
was known; but it must have been received by Shoes. ] The courjt de Bonin in- 
vilUers (Vie de Mahomed, p. 327, 328) places this embassy about a.d. 615, soon 
after the conquest of Palestine. Yet kiahomet w'ould scarcely have ventured so 
soon on so bold a step. 

84 gee xxxth chapter of the Koran, intitled Gj%:eh\. Our honest , and 
learned translator Sale (p. 330, 331) fairly states this conjecture, guess, wager, of 
Mahomet ; but Bouiainvilliers (p, 329-344.), with wicked intentions, labours" to 
establish this evident prophecy of a future event, which must, in Iii.s opinion, 
emba.rrass the Christian polemics, 
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; aad the third day the Lombard, princess was impaled in 
the sight of the camp^ while the'ehagaB- observed^ with, a emel 
smile^ that such a husband was the fit recompense of her lewd-- '' 
ness and perfidy *^'''^ By these implacable enemies Heraclius, , 

on either .side, was insulted and besieged; and the Roman 
empire was reduced to the walls of Constantinople, with the 
remnant of Greece, Italy, and Africa, and some maritime cities, 
from Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic coast. After the loss of 
Egypt, the capital was afflicted by famine and pestilence ; and sis?} 
the emperor, incapable of resistance and hopeless of relief, had 
resolved to transfer his person and government to the more 
secure residence of Carthage.®^ His ships were already laden 
with the treasures of the palace ; but his flight was arrested by 
the patriarch, who armed the powers of x'eligion in the defence 
of his country, led Heraciius to the altar of St. Sophia, and ex- 
torted a solemn oath that he would live and die 'with the people 
whom God had entrusted to his care. The chagan was en- 
camped in the plains of Thrace, but he dissembled his perfidious 
designs, and solicited an interview with the emperor near the . 
town of Heraclea. Their ^reconciliation was celebrated 
equestrian games, the senate and people in their gayest apparel 
resorted to the festival of peace, and the Avars beheld, with 
envy and desire, the spectacle of Roman luxury. On a sudden, 
the hippodrome was encompassed by the Scythian cavalry, who 
had pressed their secret and nocturnal march ; the tremendous 
sound of the chagan's whip gave the signal of the assault ; and 
Heraciius, wrapping his diadem round his arm, was saved, with 
extreme hazard, by the fleetness of his horse. So rapid was the 
pursuit that the Avars almost entered the golden gate of Con- 
stantinople with the dying crowds but the plunder of the 

Paul Warnefrid, de Gestis Langobardorum, 1 . iv. c. 38, 42. Miiratori, Annali 
d’ltalia, tom. v. p. 305, &c. 

^^[This design seems to have followed the failure of the embassy to Chosroes.] 

®'^The Paschal Chronicle, which sometimes introduces fragments of history into 
a barren list of names and dates, gives the best account of the treason of the Avars, 
p. 389, 390 [p. 712 Si/ij, , ed. Bonn]. The number of captives is added by Nicephorus. 
[Theophanes places this attack of the Avars in a.d. 619 ( a.m. 6110), the date adopted 
by Petavius, Gibbon, Murait, Clinton. But Chron. Pasch. gives a.d. 623, and 
E. Gerland (By^. Ztschr., 3, p. 334-7) has argued with much plausibility that this 
date is right and that the return of Heraciius in A.D. 623 (George Pis. Acroas. iii. 

311) was due to s!kzs danger from the Avars. — It was on this occasion that the 
raiment of the Virgin was discovered in a coffin at Blachern ; and the discovery 
is related by a contemporaiy, Theodore Syncellus, The relation has been edited 
by Combefis /liist. Haer. Monothel, ii.- 755 s^^:) and in an improved form by 
Ch, Loparev (Vizant. Yrem., ii. 592 who however wrongly refers it to the 
Eussian siege of the city in a.d. 860 ; see V. Vasilievski* ik iii. 83 lyy.] 
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suburbs rewarded tlieir treason, and they*' transported beyond 
tlie I)anube .two liundred and seventy tlionsaiid captives. On 
the shore of Clialcedon, the emperor beid a safer conference : 
with a more honourable foe, who, before Heraclius descended 
from his galley, saluted with reverence and pity the majesty of 
the purple. The friendly oifer of Sain the Persian general, to : 
conduct an embassy to the presence of the Great King, was ac- 
cepted with the warmest gratitude, and the prayer for pardon 
and peace was humbly presented by the praetorian praefect, the 
praefect of the city, and one of the first ecclesiastics of the 
patriarchal church.®^ But the lieutenant of Chosroes had fatally 
mistaken the intentions of his master. It w’-as not tin embassy,'* 
said the tyrant of Asia, was the person of Heraclius, bound 
in chains, that he should have brought to the foot of my throne. 

I will never give peace to the emperor of Ptome till he has ab- 
jured his crucified God and embraced the worship of the sun.** 
Sain was flayed alive, according to the inhuman practice of his 
country ; and the separate and rigorous confinement of the 
ambassadors violated the law of nations and the faith of an 
express stipulation. Yet the experience of six years at length 
persuaded the Persian monarch to renounce the conquest of 
Constantinople and to specify the annual tribute or ransom of 
the Homan empire : a thousand talents of gold, a thousand 
talents of silver, a tliousand silk robes, a thousand horses, and 
a thousand virgins. tleraciius subscribed these ignominious 
terms, but the time and space which he obtained to collect such 
treasures from the poverty of the East was industriously em- 
ployed ill the preparations of a bold and desperate attack. 

Of the characters conspicuous in history, that of Ideracliiis 
'is one of the most extraordinary and inconsistent. In tlie 
first and last years of a long reign, the emperor appears to 
be the slave of sloth, of pleasure, or of superstition, the care- 
less and impotent spectator of the public calamities. But the 
languid mists of the morning and evening are separated by 
the brightness of the meridian sun : the Arcadius of the palace 
arose the Caesar of the camp ; and the honour of Rome and 
Hemclius was gloriously retrieved by the exploits and trophies 
mf "'Six ' adventurous' campaigns. ' It was the duty of-tlie Byz^an- 
; tine historians to have revealed the causes of his slumber and 

^^Some original pieces, such as the speech or letter of the Roman ambassadors 
(p. 386-3SS [p. 707 J77. , ed, Bonn]), likewise constitute the merit of the Paschal 
Chronicle, which was composed, perhaps at Alexandria, under the reign of 
iieracllus [cp. Appendix i]. ' . 
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vigilance*. At tliis ' distance we.'Can.pnly. conjeetiii*e tisat lie, was 
endowed with more personal' courage than, political resoJutioii'; 
that die was detained by the^' charms^' and perhaps the arts, of 
liis niece Martina^ with whom^ after the death of Eudocia^ he 
contracted an incestuous marriage ; and that he yielded to the 
base advice of the counsellors, who 'urged, as a fundamental law, 
that the life of the emperor should never be exposed in the 
iield.^^ Perhaps he was awakened by the last insolent demand 
of the Persian conqueror ; but, at the moment wdien Heraclius 
assumed the spirit of a hero, the only hopes of the Eomans were 
drawn from the vicissitudes of fortune, which might threaten 
the proud prosperity of Chosroes and must be favourable to 
those who had attained the lowest period of depression.^^ To 
provide for the expenses of w'-ar was the first care of the emperor ; 
and, for the purpose of collecting the tribute, he was allowed 
to solicit the benevolence of the Eastern provinces. But the 
revenue no longer flowed in the usual channels ; the credit of an 
arbitrary prince. is annihilated by his power; and the courage of 
Heraclius was first displayed in daring to borrow the consecrated 
wealth of churches under the solemn vow of restoring, with 
usury, whatever he had been compelled to employ in the service 
of religion and of the empire. The clergy themselves appear to 
have sympathized with the public distress, and the discreet 
patriarch of Alexandria, without admitting the precedent of 
sacrilege, assisted his sovereign by the miraculous or seasonable 
revelation of a secret treasure. Of the soldiers who had con- 

Nicephorus (p* lo, ii), who brands this marriage with the name of 
and is happy to observe that of two sons, its incestuous fruit, the elder 

w'aa marked by Providence with a stiff neck, the younger with the loss of hearing. 

i) 0 Qgorge of Pisidia (Acroas. i. 112-125, p. 5), who states the opinions, acquits 
the pusillanimous counsellors of any sinister views. Would he have excused the 
proud and contemptuous admonition of Grispus? / 3 a(rtAe 7 

e(f>a<rKQ KarakLfjivdp€t.u j^acrikeia, koX rais irdppw eTrixtopid^ett' dvvdfiecnv [Nic, p, 15, ed. 
de Boor]. 

5^1 El Tag err’ aKpov r}pjp.iva.<i eve^Ca^ 

'Ecr^jaAp.eVas keyovct-v ovic aTret/coTwir 
Keicr6(a to Xot-irou ev KaKoZ^ rd IlepcrtSo? 

’Avrtcrrpd^jw? &C. 

George Pisid. Acroas, i. 51, &c, p. 4. 

The Orientals are not less fond of remarking this strange vicissitude ; and I 
remember some story of Khosrou Parviz, not very unlike the ring of Polycrates 

^‘^Baronius gi^avely relates this discovery, or rather transmutation, of barrels, 
not of honey, but of gold (Annal. Eccles. ■a.d. 620, No. 3, &c.). Yet the loan 
was ^arbitrary, since it tvas collected by soldiers, who were ordered to leave the 
patriarch of Alexandria no more than one hundred pounds of gold. Nicephorus 
(p, ii), two hundi^ed years afterw^ards, spealts with ill-humour of this contribution, 
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' spire'd with Phocas, only two-' were found to have survived the 

i; stroke of time and of -the barbarians ; the loss, even of these 

seditious veterans, was imperfeetly supplied by the new levies 
'j ; of Heraclius, and the gold of the sanctuary united, in the same 

,1 ' camp, the names, and 'arms, and languages of the East and 

'|i! West. Pie would have been content with the neutrality of the 

I Avars ; and his friendly entreaty that the chagan would act not 

s as the enemy but as the guardian of the empire was accom- 

I panied with a more persuasive donative of two hundred thou- 

sand pieces of gold. Two days after the festival of Easter, the 
■ emperor, exchanging his purple for the simple garb of a penitent 

, tApHis] and warrior, gave the signal of his departure. To the faith 
of the people Pleraclius recommended his children ; the civil and 
' military powers were vested in the most deserving hands ; and 

the discretion of the patriarch and senate was authorised to 
; save or surrender the city, if they should be oppressed in his 

absence by the superior forces of the enemy. 

; . Hrst ig'edi- Tlie neighbouring heights of Chalcedon were covered with 
tents and arms ; but, if the new le%des of Heraclius had been 
rashly led to the attack, the victory of the Persians in the sight 
,, of Constantinople might have been the last day of the Roman 

empire. As imprudent would it have been to advance into tlie 
provinces of Asia, leaving their innumerable cavalry to inter- 
cept his convoys, and continually to hang on the lassitude and 
i/j _ ’’ 1' disorder of his rear.^^ But the Greeks 'were still masters of the 

sea ; a fleet of galleys, transports and storeships, %vas assembled 
in the harbour ; the barbarians consented to embark ; a steady 
wind carried them through the lieliespont ; the western and 
southern coast of Asia Minor lay on their left hand ; the spirit 
of their chief was first displayed in a storm ; and even the 
eunuchs of his train w^ere excited to suffer and to work by 
the example of their master. He landed his troops on the 
confines of Syria and Cilicia, in the gulf of Seanderoori, where 

which the clmrch of Constantinople might still feel [The ecclesiastical loan 
, ' ' illustrates the religious character of the wars of Heraclius : crusades against the 

Fire-worshippers who had taken captive the Holy City and the True Cross,] 

Theophylact Simocatta, I viii. c. 12. This circumstance need not excite our 
surprise. The muster-roll of a regiment, even in time of peace, is renewed in less 
than twenty or twenty-hve years. 

Easter Monday, April 5, A.D. 622.] 

changed his purple for Hack buskins, and dyed them red iii the blood of 
! , ; the Persians (Georg. Pisid. Acroas, iii. 118, 121, 122". See the notes of Foggini, 

P- 35)- 

[But see next note.] 
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tile coast suddenly turns to 'tjbe soiatli';, and his discernment 
was expressed in' the choice' of "this important postd-^" From 
all sides, the scattered garrisons, of the maritime cities and the ^ 
mountains might repair with speed; and safety to his Imperial 
standard. The natural fortifications of Cilicia protected, and 
even concealed, the campofHeraclius,®® which was pitched near 
Issus, on the same ground where Alexander had vanquished 
the host of Darius. The angle which the emperor occupied was 
deeply indented into a vast semicircle of the Asiatic, Armenian, 
and Syrian provinces ; and, to whatsoever point of the circum- 
ference he should direct his attack, it was easy for him to dis- 
semble his own motions and to prevent those of the enemy. In 
the camp of Issus the Eoman general reformed the sloth and 
disorder of the veterans, and educated the new recruits in the 
knowledge and practice of military virtue. Unfolding the 
miraculous image of Christ, he urged them to revenge the hol}^ 
altars which had been profaned by the worshippers of fire ; ad- 
dressing them by the endearing appellations of sons and brethren, 
he deplored the public and private wrongs of the republic. The 

George of Pisidia (Acroas, ii. lo, p. 8) has fixed this important point of the 
Syrian and Cilician gates. They are elegantly described by Xenophon, who 
marched through them a thousand years before. A narrow pass of three stadia 
between steep high rocks (irerpai rjXC^arot) and the Mediterranean, was closed at 
each end by strong gates, impregnable to the land (ireipeXOeiy ovk jStn;), accessible 
by sea (Anabasis, 1. i., p. 35, 36, with Hutchison’s Geographical Dissertation, p. 
vi.). The gates were thirty^five parasangs, or leagues, from Tarsus (Anabasis, 1. 
i. p. 33, 34 [c. 4]), and eight or ten from Antioch. (Compare Itinerar. Wesseling, 
p. 580, 5S1 ; Schultens, Index. Geograph, ad calcem Vit. Saladin. p. 9 ; Voyage 
en^Turquie et en Perse, par M. Otter, tom. i- p. 78, 79.) [Historians have gene- 
rally followed Quercius in interpreting the iivAat of George of Pisidia (s=Theoph. 
p. 303, de Boor) as the Cilician Gates. Tafel has proved that this interpretation 
is utterly WTong and that the place meant is Pylae on the southern side of the Ni- 
comedian Bay, which Heraclius reached by sailing round the cape of Heraeum 
(Acroas. i. 157). See Sitzungsberichte der Wiener Akad. der Wiss. i.x. p. 164, 
1852. F'rom Pylae Heraclius proceeded by land (see E. Gerland, Die persischen 
Feldzlige des Kaisers Herakleios, Byz. Ztschrift. iii. p.346, 1894) errl ra? rStv 0^p.aTtav 
xwpa? “ to the districts of the themes or regiments ” (Eastern Phrygia and Cappa- 
docia?) and thence to tlie Armenian frontier. The Persian general Shahrbaraz 
hindered him from invading Persia on the Armenian side, and at the beginning of 
the winter Heraclius foimdliiniself surrounded in the mountains of Pontus, but he 
e.'ctricated himself skilfulhq and was on one occasion rescued from an attack by an 
eclipse of the moon. The battle mentioned in the text concluded the campaign ; 
but its site cannot be fixed. There was no fighting in Cilicia; nor does Cilicia 
api'iear in the campaign, except where Shahrbaraz retires there for a brief space, 
but is forced to return northward, lest Heraclius should invade Persia.] 

‘*8 Heraclius might write to a friend in the modest words of Cicero : *‘Castra 
haboimtis ca ipsa quse contra Dariiim habuerat apudlssum Alexanclei*, irapera- 
tor baud paulo melior quam aut tii aut ego”. Ad Atticum, v. 20. Issus, a rich 
and flonrisliing city in the time of Xenophon,- was ruined by the prosperity of 
Alexandria or Scanderoon, on the other side of tlte bay. 
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subjects of ii monarch were persuaded that they fought in, the 
cause of freedom ; and a similar enthusiasm was communicated 
to the foreign mercenaries, who must have viewed with equal. 
■ iiidilference the interest of Rome and of Persia. Heracliiis liini- 
self, with the skill and patience of a centurion, inculcated the 
lessons of the school of tactics, and the soldiers were assiduously- 
trained in the use of their weapons and the exercises and evolu- 
tions of the held. The cavalry and infantry in light or heavy 
armour were divided into two parties ; the trumpets were fixed in 
the centre, and their signals directed the march, the charge, 
the retreat, or pursuit ; the direct or oblique order, the deep or 
extended phalanx ; to represent in fictitious combat the opera- 
tions of genuine war. Whatever hardship the emperor imposed 
on the ti'oops, he inflicted with equal severity on himself ; their 
labour, their diet, their sleep were measured by the indexible 
rules of discipline ; and, without despising the enemy, they 
were taught to repose an implicit confidence in their own valour 
and the wisdom of their leader. Cilicia was soon encompassed 
with the Persian arms ; but their cavalry hesitated to enter the 
dehles of mount Taurus, till they were circumvented by the 
evolutions of Heraciius, who insensibly gained their rear, whilst 
he appeared to present his front ixi order of battle. By a false 
motion, which seemed to threaten Armenia, he drew them 
against their wishes to a general action. They wei:e tempted 
by the artful disorder of his camp ; but, %vhen they advanced to 
combat, the ground, the sun, and the expectation of both 
armies, were unpropitious to the barbarians ; tlie Romans suc- 
cessfully repeated their tactics in a field of battle ; and the 
event of the day declared to the world that the Persians were 
not invincible and that an hero was invested witli the purple. 
Strong in victory and fame, Heraciius boldly fiscended tlie 
heiglits of mount Taurus, directed his march through the ])Iains 
of Cappadocia, and established his troops for the winter season 
in safe and plentiful quarters on the banks of the river Halys.’^*^'^ 
His soul was superior to the vanity of entertaining Constant!- 
mj nople with an imperfect triumph ; but the presence of the 

Foggini (Annotat p. ^31) suspects that the persons were deoeiveti {.>y the 

of ylilian (Tactic, c. 48), an intricate spiral motion of the army. He ob- 
serws (p. 28) tliat the military descriptions of George of Pisidia are iranscrilx-cl iti 
the laotics of the emperor Leo. 

George of Pisidia, an eye-witness (Acroas. ii. 122, <S:c.), descriljcd in three 
ammsm or cantos, the first expedition of Pleraclius, 'I'he poem Ik^is been lately 
.('I777) published at Rome; but such vague and declamatory praise is far front 
corresponding with the sanguine hopes of Pagi, D Anvllle, &q. 
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emperor was indispeEsably required to soothe the restless and 
rapacious spirit of the Avars. 

Since the days of Scipio and Hannibal^ no bolder enterprise 
has been attempted than that which" Heraclius acliieyed for theS!4j7& 
deliverance of the empired^^ He permitted the Persians to 
oppress for a while the provinces^ and to insult with impunity 
the capital, of the East ; while the Roman emperor explored his 
perilous way through the Black Sea and the mountains of 
Armenia, penetrated into the heart of Persia/®^ and recalled 
the armies of the Great King to the defence of their bleeding 
country. With a select band of five thousand soldiers, Hera- ggtinogie, 
ciius sailed from Constantinople to Trebizond ; assembled his 

<lia, A.D .6243 

^ iM Theophanes (p. 256 [p. 306, ed. dc Boor]) carries Heraclius swiftly (Kctra 
Tyxos) into Armenia. Nicephorus (p. 11), though he confounds the two expedi- 
tions, defines the province of Lazica. Eutychius tAnnal tom. ii. p. 231) has given 
the 5000 men, with the more probable station of Trebizond. [Nicephorus and 
Geoi*ge Monachus throw the three expeditions of Heraclius into one,] 

102 Prom Constantinople to Trebizond, with a fair wind, four or five days ; from 
thence to Erzerom, five ; to Erivan, twelve ; to Tauris, ten : in all thirty-two. 

Such is the Itinerary of Tavernier (Voyages, tom, i. p. 12-56), who was perfectly con- 
versant with the roads of Asia. Tournefort, w'ho travelled with a pasha, spent ten or 
twelve days between Trebizond and Erzerom (Voyage du Levant, tom. iii. lettre 
xviii.); and Chardin (Voyages, tom, i. p. 249-254) gives the more con-ect distance of 
fifty-three parasangs, each of 5000 paces (what paces?) between Erivan and Tauris. , 

[It’has been shown hy Gerland {op. cit , p. 345) that in none of his three expeditions 
did Heraclius reach the scene of operations by sailing across the Euxine. In regard to 
this second expedition, the assumption (resting on the statements of Nicephorus and 
George Monachus) is disproved by the narrative of the Armenian historian Sebaeos. 

From him we learn that Heraclius proceeded from Chalcedon to Cmsarea in Cappa- 
docia. This shows that a result of the first expedition was the setting free of Chalcedon 
from the Persian occupation. From Ccesarea, he marched northward, crossed the 
Euphrates, reached Karin or Erzeruin, and thence entered the valley of the Araxes, 
and destroyed the towns of Dovin and Nakitchevan (Sebaeos, c. 26, p, 102, Russ, 
transl. by Patkanian). A brilliant emendation of Prof. H. Geizer has restored to 
a passage of George of Pisidia a reference to the capture of Dovin. Heracliad, 2, 

3:63-“ 

ft>sr €!■' iTapep 7 <j> <rup.<|>opa9 tovS’ o fitos. 

Read— 

tu? kv TTapepyw crvfitjiopa.^ rov Aovfiio^. 

Then Heraclius entered Adherbijan, destroyed a fine temple at Ganzaca (Tavriz), 
and followed Cbosroes in the direction of Dastagerd (Theophanes, p, 307). But a 
new army had been formed under Shahin, and Shahrbaraz was approaching with 
his forces from the west (Sebaeos, zA); they were to join at Nisibis. The news 
of their movements forced Heraclius to abandon his advance on Dastagerd and 
retreat to Albania. The campaign has been thoroughly discussed by E. "Gerland, 
op. oitl 

^* 5 '* The expedition of Heraclius into Persia is finely illustrated by IVI, d’Aiiville 
(Memoires dc TAcaddmie dcs Inscriptions, tom. xxviii, p. 559-573), He discovers 
the situation of Gandzaca, Thebarma, Dastagerd, &c. with admirable skill and 
learning ; but the obscure campaign of 624 [probably 625] he passes over in silence. 

['Fhe date of the first campaign of the second expedition, namely the campaign in 
Adherbijan, is probably 624 (not 623), See Gerland^ op. 

YOIi. T. 6 . . 
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forces \wliicli had wintered in- the Pontic regions ; and, from the 
mouth of the Phasis to the,' Caspian Sea^, encouraged Ms subjects 
and allies to march with' the successor of Constantine under the 
faithful and victorious banner of the cross. When the legions 
of Lucullns and Pompey first passed the Euphrates, they blushed 
at their easy victory over the natives of Armenia. But the long 
experience of war had hardened the minds and bodies of that 
effeminate people ; their zeal and bravery were approved in the 
service of a declining empire ; they abhorred and feared the 
usurpation of the house of Sassan, the memory of persecu- 
tion envenomed their pious hatred of the enemies of Christ 
The limits of Armenia, as it had been ceded to the emperor 
Maurice, extended as far as the Araxes ; the river submitted to 
the indignity of a bridge ; and Heraclius, in the footsteps of 

[0. jumozi] Mark Antony, advanced towards the city of Tauris or Gand- 
zaca,^^'^ the ancient and modern capital of one of the provinces 
of Media, At the head of forty thousand men, Chosroes himself 
had returned from some distant expedition to oppose the pro- 
gress of the Roman arms ; but he retreated on the approach of 
Heraclius, declining the generous alternative of peace or of 
Imttle. Instead of half a million of inhabitants, wliich have 
])een ascribed to Tauris under the reign of the Sophys, the city 
contained no more than three thousand houses ; but the value 
of the royal treasures was enhanced by a tradition that they 
were the spoils of Croesus, which had been transported by Cyrus 
from the citadel of Sardes. The rapid conquests of Heraclius 
were suspended only by the winter season ; a motive of pxxi- 
dence, or superstitiond^''^ determined his retreat Into the pro- 
vince of Albania, along the shores of the Caspian ; and his tents 
were most probably pitched in the plains of Mogand^^ the 

Et pontem indignatus Araxes. Virgil, /Encid, vi:i. 720. The river Anu'es 
is noisy, rapid, vehement, and, with the melting of tiie snows, irresistible ; the 
strongest and most massy bridges are swept away by the current ; and its 
tlmi is attested by the mins of inany arches near the old town of PHtilfa. Voyages 
de Chardin, torn.’i. p. 252. [For the cessions to -S-lauricc c|j. Appendix 4.] " 

Chardin, tom. i. p. 255-259. With the Orientals (D’H-.Thelot, Bibliodi. 
Orient, p. 834), he ascribes the foundation of Tauris, or Tebris, to Zobeide, tlm 
wiic oi the famous Caliph Haroun Alrashid ; but it appears to have been nuxe 
ancient; and tlie names of Gandzaca, Gazaca, Gaza, are expressive of the royal 
treasure. The numdser of 550,000 inhabitants is reduced by Chardin from x, 100,000, 
the popular cstiniate. 

He opened the gospel, and applied or interpreted th.e first casual fKisrage to 
the name and sitttation of Albania, Theoplianes, p. 25S [p, 308, fie Boor]. 

' , 3;he heath of Mogan, between the Cyrus and the Araxes, is sixty |jarasaiig 5 } 

In length and twenty in breadth (Olearius, p. 1023, 1024), af;>ooi)ding in waters 
and fruitful pastures (Hist, de Nadir Shah, translated by Jones from a 
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favourite encampment of Oriental .princes-. ^ In tlie course .of 
this -success fill inroad^ lie .signalised the ieal and revenge of a 
Christian emperor : at Ms command/ the soldiers extinguished 
the fire, and destroyed the temples of ,tlie Magi ; the statues 
of Chosroes, who aspired to divine honours, were abandoned to 
the fames ; and the ruins of Thebarma or Ormia,^®^ which Iiad 
given birth to Zoroaster himself^ made some atonement for the 
injuries of the holy sepulchre, A purer spirit of religion was 
shewn in the relief and deliverance of fifty thousand captives. 
Heraclius was rewarded by their tears and grateful acclama- 
tions; but this wise measure, which spread the fame of his 
benevolence, diffused the murmurs of tlie Persians against the 
pride and obstinacy of their own sovereign. 

Amidst the glories of the succeeding campaign, Heraclius is 
almost lost to our eyes and to those of the Byzantine historians.^^^^ 
From the spacious and fruitful plains of Albania, the emperor 
appears to follow the chain of Flyrcanian moinitains, to descend 
into the province of Media or Irak, and to carry his victorious 
arms as far as the royal cities of Casbin and Ispahan, which had 

Persian Ms. part ii. p, 2, 3}. See the encampments of Timur (Hist, par 
Sherefeddin All, I. v. c. 37; 1. vi. c. 13) and the coronation of Nadir Shah (Hist. 
Persanne, p. 3-13, and the English Life by Mr. Jones, p. 64, 65). [From the 
expression of Theophanes, ra dxpa ’AA.^a;/ias, “the heights of Albania," Albania 
being level, Geriand concludes that Theophanes used the name for ail the land 
north of the Araxes, According to Sebaeos Heraclius wintered in the mountain 
regions near Naidtchevan (Russ, transl., p. 103}, J 

Thebarma and Ormia, near the lake Spauto, are proved to be the same city 
by D'Anville (M^moires de I'Acaddmie, tom. xxviii. p. 564,565). It is honoured 
a's the birth-place of Zoroaster, according to the Persians (Schuitens, Inde.^ 
Geograph, p. 48) ; and their tradition is fortified by M. Perron d’Anquetil (Mdm. 
de TAcad, des Inscript. tom. xxxi. p. 375), with some texts from ///r, or 
Zandavesta, [It is almost certain that ©Tj^ap/xat? in Theophanes (p. 30S) is a mis- 
take for T&-n 0 ap}j.aU^ as Hoffmann has suggested (Syrische Akten persischer Milrtyrer, 

р. 252). 'Bf} 6 app.aiq wolild mean the province Beth Ai'maye, in which Dastagerd was 
situate. The great fire-tempie which Heraclius destroyed was at Gazaka (Sebaeos, 

с. 26). Cp. Geriand, oj), cit.^ p. 354.] 

I cannot find, and (what is much more) M. d’Anville does not -attempt to 
seek, the Salban, Tarantum, territory of the Huns, &c. mentioned by Theophanes 
(p. 260-262}. Eutychius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 231, 232), an insufficient author, names 
Asphahan ; and Casbin is most probably the city of Sapor. Ispahan is twenty-four 
days* journey from Tauris, and Casbin half way between them (Voyages do 
Tavernier, tom. i. p. 63-32). [Salban has been identified with a village AAt (Sebaeos, 
p. 103), in the district of Arjish, north of Lake Van (Geriand, op, cit,, p. 360). 
Taranton is Derindeh on the Aksu, a western tributary of the Euphrates ; "it is 
west of Melitene. The very difficult and uncertain operations in the lands north 
of the Ara.xes, and between Ltike Van and the upper Euphrates, from end of A.D, 624 
to spring of A.D, 626, are discussed by Geriand (p. 355 s^q,). An Arnrenian 
writer of the tenth century, ISIoses KaAankatad, throws some light, independent of 
Sebaeos, here.] 
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never been approached by- a 'Eoman conqueror. Aiaruaed by 
the danger pf his .kingdom, the powers of Chosroes were already 
recalled from the Nile and the Bosphorus, and three formidable 
armies surrounded, in a distant and liostile land, the camp 
of the emperor. The Colchian allies prepared to desert his 
standard ; and the fears of the -bravest veterans were expressed, 
rather than concealed, by their desponding silence, not 

terrified/' said the intrepid Heraclius, by tlie multitude of 
your foes. With the aid of Heaven, one Eoman may triumph 
over a thousand barbarians. But, if we devote our lives for the 
salvation of our brethren, we shall obtain tlie crown of martyr- 
dom, and our immortal reward will be liberally paid by God and 
posterity/' These magnanimous sentiments were supported by 
the vigour of his actions. He repelled the threefold attack of 
the Persians, improved the divisions of their chiefs, and, by a 
well-concerted train of marches, retreats, and successful actions, 
finally chased them from the field into the fortified cities of 
Media and Assyria. In the severity of the winter season, 
Sarbaraxa deemed himself secure in the walls of Salban ; he was 
surprised by the activity of Heraclius, who divided his troops 
ancl performed a laborious march in the silence of the night. 
The fiat roofs of the houses were defended with useless valour 
against the darts and torches of tlie Romans; the satraps and 
nobles of Persia, with their wives and children, and the flower 
of their martial youth, were either slain or made prisoners. 
The general escaped by a precipitate flight, but his golden 
armour was the prize of the conqueror ; and the soldiers of 
Heraclius enjo3!^ed the wealth and repose which they had so 
nobly deserved. On the return of spring, the emperor traversed 
in seven days the mountains of Curdistan, and passed witliout 
resistance the rapid stream of the Tigris. Oppressed by the 
weight of their spoils and captives, the Roman army halted 
under the walls of Amida ; and Pleraclius informed the senate 
of Constantinople of his safety^ and success, which they had 
already felt by the retreat of the besiegers. The bridges of the 
Euphrates were destroyed by , the Persians ; but, as soon as the 
emperor had discovered- a -ford, they hastily retired to defend 
the banks of the Sarus/’^^" in Cilicia, . That river^^aii- iBi|>etuous 

^^^[Under ShahrbarSz, Shiihin, and Sh^lhraplakan ( = Sctrafolaiigivs).] 

„ ' At ten parasangs from Tarsus, the army of the younger Cyrus passed the 
Sarus» three plethra in breadth ; the Fyraraus, a stadium In breadth, ran live 
parasangs’ farther to the east (Xenophon, Anabns, 1 . i. p» 33, 34 [c. 4])* 
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toa^reiit;, was about tliree bundred feet: 'broad ; tbe bridge was 
fortified with 'Strong turrets; and the, banks were'^ lined with 
barbarian archers. After a bloody conflict,' which continued 
till the evening, the Romans prevailed in the assault, and a 
Persian of gigantic size was slain and ' thrown into the Sarus by 
the hand of the emperor himself. The enemies were dispersed 
and dismayed; Heraelius pursued his march to Sebaste in |c^Apni,A.i). 
Cappadocia ; and, at the expiration of three years, the same 
coast of the Euxine applauded his return from a long and 
victorious expedition.^^^ 

Instead of skirmishing on the frontier, the two monarchs who ueiiveraaice 
disputed the empire oi the East aimed their desperate strokes 
at the heart of their rival. The military force of Persia was 
wasted by the marches and combats of twenty years, and many 
of the veterans, who had survived the perils of the sword and 
the climate, were still detained in the fortresses of Egypt and 
Syria. But the revenge and ambition of Chosroes exhausted 
his kingdom ; and the new levies of subjects, strangers, and 
slaves, were divided into three formidable bodies, The first 
army of fifty thousand men, illustrious by the ornament and 
title of the golden spears ^ was destined to march against He- 
radius ; the second %vas stationed to prevent his junction with 
the troops of his brother Theodorus ; and the third was com- 
manded to besiege Constantinople, and to second the opera- 
tions of the chagan, with whom the Persian king had ratified 
a treaty of alliance and partition. Sarbar, the general of the rshaiirbayas^ 
third army, penetrated through the provinces of Asia to the 
well-known camp of Chalcedon, and amused himself with the 
destruction of the sacred and profane buildings of the Asiatic 
suburbs, while he impatiently waited the arrival of his Scythian 
friends on the opposite side of the Bosphorus. On the twenty- 
ninth of June, thirty thousand barbarians, the vanguard of the 
Avars, forced the long wall, and drove into the capital a 
promiscuous crowd of peasants, citizens, and soldiers. Four- 
score thousand of his native subjects, and of the vassal tribes 

02 George of Pisidia (Bell. Abaricum, 246-265, p. 49) celebrates with truth the 
persevering courage of the three campaigns (rpets TreptSpopovsr) against the Persians, 

iiapetavius (Annotationes ad Nicephorum, p, 62, 63, 64) discriminates the 
names and actions of five Persian generals, who were successively sent against 
Heraelius. 

o-i This number of eight myriads is specified by George of Pisidia (Bell Abar. 

219). The poet (50-88) clearly indicates that the old chagan lived till the reign of 
Heraelius, and that his son and successor was born of a foreign mother. Yet 
Foggini (Anxiotat. p, 57) has given another interpretation to this passage. [Cp. 
above, p. 53, n. 31.,] 
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of, Gepld®, , Russians^V ' Sclavoiiiam, , advanced 

under the standard of the -ohagan a month was spent in 
marches and negotiations ; but the wdioie city was invested on 
the thirty-first of July, from ^ the suburbs of Pei*a and Galata to 
the Blachernse and seven towei’s ; and the inhabitants descried 
with terror the fiamiiig signals ' of the European and Asiatic 
shores. In the meanwhile the magistrates of Constantinople 
repeatedly strove to purchase the retreat of the chagaii ; 
but their deputies were rejected and insulted ; and he suffered 
the patricians to stand before his throne, while the Persian 
envoys, in silk robes, were seated by his side. You see,"' said 
the haughty barbarian, ^^the proofs of my perfect union with 
the Great King ; and his lieutenant is ready to send into my 
camp a select band of three thousand warriors. Presume no 
longer to tempt your master with a partial and inadequate 
mnsom ; your wealth and your city are the only presents 
worthy of my acceptance. For yourselves, I shall permit you 
to depart, each with an under-garment and a shirt ; and, at my 
entreaty, my friend Sarbar will not refuse a passage through 
his lines. Your absent prince, even now a captive or a fugitive, 
has left Constantinople to its fate ; nor can you escape the arms 
of the Avars and Persians, unless you could soar into air 
like birds, unless like fishes you could dive into the waves/' 
During ten successive days the capital -was assaulted by the 
Avars, who had made some progress in the science of attack ; 
they advanced to sap or batter the wall, under the cover of the 
impenetrable tortoise ; their engines discharged a perpetual 
volley of stones and darts; and t%velve lofty towers of wood 
e:s:alted the combatants to the height of the neighbouring 
ramparts. But the senate and people were animated by the 
spirit of I“Iei‘aclius, who had detached to their relief a body of 
twelve thousand cuirassiers ; the powers of fire and mechanics 
were used with superior art and success in the defence of 
Constantinople ; and the galleys, with two and three ranks of oars, 
commanded the Bosphorus, and rendered the Persians the idle 
spectators of the defeat of their allies. The Avars were repulsed ; 
a -fleet of Sclatmnian canoes was destroyed in the harbour; the 
vassals of the chagan threatened to desert, his provisions were 

A bird, a frog, a mouse, and five arrows, had been the present of the 
Soythka king to Darius (Herodot. 1 . iv. c. 131, 13a). Substituui! line IcUru h cos 
signes (says Rousseau, with much good taste), plus ella sera mcua^'ante nsolns e!le 
eurayera : cene cera qu’une fanfarronade dont Darius n’eut fait qiie lire (Emile, 
tom. iil p. 146), Yet I much question whether the senate and people of Constaiiti* 

, nopie at this message of the chagan. 
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exliaiistec!^ and, after bu'ming his^eingmeSj be -gave the signal of, 
a slow and formidable retreat. '■ The devotion -of the Romans 
ascribed this, signal deliverance to' the virgin Mary; but the 
mother of Christ would sui'ely have 'condemned their inhuman 
murder of the Persian envoys,, who; were entitled to the rights 
of humanity, if they were not protected by the laws of nations. 

After the division of his arniy^ Heraclius prudently retired to 
the banks of the Phasis, from whence he maintained a defensive 
war against the fifty thousand gold spears of Persia. His 
anxiety was relieved by the deliverance of Constantinople ; his 
hopes were confirmed by a victory of his brother Theodorus ; 
and to the hostile league of Chosroes with the Avars the 
Roman emperor opposed the useful and honourable alliance of 
the Turks. At his liberal invitation, the horde of Chozars^^^ 
transported their tents from the plains of the Volga to the 
mountains of Georgia ; Heraclius received them in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tedis/^” and the khan with his nobles dismounted 
from their horses, if we may credit the Greeks, and fell prostrate 
on the ground, to adore the purple of the Csesar. Such volun- 
tary homage and important aid were entitled to the warmest 
acknowledgments ; and the emperor, taking off his own diadem, 
placed it on the head of the Turkish prince, whom he saluted 
with a tender embrace and the appellation of son. After a 
sumptuous banquet, he presented Ziebel with the plate and 
ornaments, the gold, the gems, and the silk, which had been 
used at the Imperial table, and, with his own hand, distributed 

Paschal Chronicle (p. 392-397 [p. 716 sq^.]) gives a minute and authentic 
narrative of the siege and deliverance of Constantinople. Theophanes {p. 264 [p. 
316, ed. de Boor]) adds some circumstances ; and a faint light may be obtained 
from the smoke of George of Pisidia, who has composed a poem (de Bello Abarico, 
p. 45-54) to commemorate this auspicious event. [There is another minute account 
of this siege preserved in many Mss. and printed by Mai in Nova Patrum Bib- 
liotheca , vbl. 6, 1853. V. Vasilievski has made it probable that its author is Theodore 
Syncellus, who was one of the deputies to the chagan. See Viz. Vremenn., iii. 

117 [Over Shahin.] 

The power of the Chozars prevailed in the viith, viiith, and ixth centuries. 
They were known to the Greeks, the Arabs, and, under the name of to 

the Chinese themselves. De Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. ii. part ii. p. 507- 

509* 

[An Armenian source states that the K bazars, w^ho had invaded Persian 
territory in a previous year, now joined Heraclius in a siege of Titiis. But a 
Persian general entered the town and successfully defied the besiegers. Zhebii, the 
chagan of the Khazru's, then withdrew to his own land, but in the following year 
sent auxiliaries to the Emperor. See Gerland, cit^ p. 364, With the exception 
of these events in connexion with the Khazars, the year from auiunni A,D. 626 to 
autumn a.d. 627 is a blank.] 
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' ricli jewels and earrings to hi$.- new allies. In a secret inter- 
vleW;^ lie produced the portrait of his daughter Eudocia/^^ con- 
descended to flatter the barbarian with the promise of a fair and 
augmi bride^ obtained an immediate succour of forty thousand 
horse, and negotiated a strong diversion of the Turkish arms on 
the side of the Oxusd-^ The Persians in their turn, retreated 
with precipitation; in the camp of Edessa, Heraclius reviewed 
an army of seventy thousand Romans and strangers ; and some 
months were successfully employed in the recovery of the cities 
of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Armenia, w'hose fortifications Ixad 
been imperfectly restored. Sarbar still maintained the im- 
portant station of Chalcedon ; but the jealousy of Chosroes, or 
the artifice of Heraclius, soon alienated the mind of that 
powerful satrap from the service of his king and country. A 
messenger was intercepted with a real or fictitious mandate to 
[Kardariiran] the cadarig«an, or second in command, directing him to send, 
without delay, to the throne the head of a guilty or unfortunate 
general. The dispatches were transmitted to Sarbar himself ; 
and, as soon as he read the sentence of his own death, he 
dexterously inserted the names of four hundred officers, as- 
sembled a military council, and asked the cadarigan., whether he 
was prepared to execute the commands of their tyrant? The 
Persians unanimously declared that Chosroes had forfeited the 
sceptre ; a separate treaty was concluded with the government 
of Constantinople ; and, if some considerations of honour or 
policy restrained Sarbar from joining the standard of Heraclius, 
the emperor was assured that he might prosecute, without in- 
terruption, his designs of victory and peace. 

Eis tMrd Deprived of his firmest support, and doubtful of the fidelity 
S. w ' of his subjects, the greatness of Chosroes was still conspicuous 
ill its ruins. The number of five hundred thousand may be 
iiitei’preted as an Oriental metaphor, to describe the men and 
arms, the horses and elephants, that covered Media and 
Assyria against the invasion of Heraclius. Yet the Romans 

Epiphania, or Eudocia, the only daughter of Heraclius and his first wife 
Eudocia, was born at Constantinople on the yth of July, A.D. 6:ci, baptised the 15th 
of August, and crowned {in the oratory of St. Stephen in the palace) the, 4th of 
October of the same year. At this time she was about fifteen. Eudocia w'as 
afterwards sent to her Turkish husband, but the news of his death stopped her 
i our oey and prevented the consummation (Ducange, FamiliKi Byzantin. p. 

^stElmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 13-16) gives some curious and probable facts; 
but his numbers are rather too high— 300,000 Romans assembled at Edessa— 
500,000 Persians killed at Nineveh. , The abatement of a cipher g^arocly 
enough to restore his sanity. 
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boldlj adTancecl from the Araxes' ,t0''.the Tigris^ and the timid \ ' 

prudence , of ' Ebazates was content' to' , follow them by forced lEa&mdhi 
marclies tbrougli a desolate country, ■ till 'lie received a peremp-, 
tory mandate to risk the fate 'of .Persia in a 'decisive battle. 
Eastward of the Tigris, at the end of the bridge; of Mosui, the , 
great Nineveh had formerly been erected ; the city, and 'even 
the ruins of the city, had long since disappeared ; the vacant 
space afforded a spacious field for the operations of tlie two 
armies. But these operations are neglected by the Byzantine 
historians, and, like the authors of epic poetry and romance, 
they ascribe the victory not to the military conduct, but to the 
personal valour, of their favourite hero. On this memorable 
day, Heraclius, on his horse Phallas,^-^ surpassed the bravest of 
his warriors: his lip was pierced with a spear, the steed was and victories, 
wounded in the thigh, but he carried his master safe and ^ ^ ' 
victorious through the triple phalanx of the barbarians. In the 
heat of the action, three valiant chiefs were successively slain 
by the sword and lance of the emperor; among these was 
Rhazates himself ; he fell like a soldier, but the sight of his 
head scattered grief and despair through the fainting ranks of 
the Persians. His armour of pure and massy gold, the shield of 
one hundred and twenty plates, the sword and belt, the saddle 
and cuirass, adorned the triumph of Heraclius, and, if he had 
not been faithful to Christ and his mother, the champion of 
Rome might have offered the fourth ophne spoils to the Jupiter 
of the Capitol.^^a battle of Nineveh, which was fiercely 

fought from daybrealc to the eleventh hour, twenty-eight 

Ctesias (apud Diod 03 '. Siciil. tom. i. 1 . ii. p. 115, edit. Wesseling [c. 3]) as- 
signs 480 stadia (perhaps only thirty-two miles) for the circumference of Nineveh. 

Jonas talks of three days' journey : the 120,000 persons described by the prophet 
i:LS incapable of discerning their right hand from their left may afford about 700,000 
persons of all ages for the inhabitants of that ancient capital (Goguet, Origines des 
Loix, &c. tom. iii, part i. p. 92, 93) which ceased to exist 600 years before Christ, 

'I'he western suburb still subsisted, and is mentioned under the name of Mosul in 
the first age of the Arabian caliphs. 

Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabie, &c. tom. ii. p. 2S6) passed over Nineveh with- 
out perceiving it. J-le mistook for a ridge of hills the old rampart of brick or 
earth. It is said to have been 100 feet high, flanked with 1500 towers, each of the 
height of 200 feet. 

6 \cy 6 ixevo? A 6 pic(>>v (Theoph. p. 31S). Dorcon seems to have been the 
name of the steed, (cf. </>aAio?) to describe its colour (white ?).] 

Rex regia arma fero (says Romulus, in the first consecration), . . bina 
postea (continues Livy, i. lo) inter tot bella opima parta sunt spolia, adeo rara ejus 
fortuna decoris. If Varro (apud Pomp. Fest'um, p. 306, edit. Dacier) could justify 
his liberality, in granting the opime spoils even to a common soldier who bad slain 
the king o/general of the enemy, the honour would have been much more cheap 
and common, ■: 
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staRdards^ beside those be broke!! or toriij, "v^ere ‘ 
taken from the Persians.;- the. greatest part of their army was^ 
cat in pieces^, and the -yictors,: concealing their own loss, passed 
the night on the held, Th'ej'aekiio*wledgecl that on this occa- 
sion it was less difficult ’to kill than to discomfit tilers soldiers of 
Chosroes ; amidst the bodies of their friends, no more than two 
bow-shot from the enemy, the remnant of the Persian cavalry 
stood firm till the seventh hour of the night ; about the eighth 
hour they retired to their unrifled camp, collected their baggage, ■ 
.ami dispersed,, on all, sides, from the nvant .„of , orders .rather than 
of resolution. The diligence of Heraclius was not less .admir- 
able in the use of victory; by a inarch of forty-eight miles in 
four-and-twenty hours, his vanguard occupied the bridges of the ; 
great and the lesser Zab ; and the cities and palaces of Assyria ' 
were open for the first time to the Romans* By a just grad, ca- 
tion of magnificent scenes, they penetrated to the rojal seat of' 
Dastagerd, and, though much of the treasure had bee!'i removed, : 
and much had been expended, the remaining wealth appears to 
' have exceeded their hopes, and even to have satiated their 
avarice. Whatever could not be easily transported they 'con** . 
. Slimed with fire, that Chosroes might feel the anguish of those 
, wounds 'which he had so often inflicted on the provinces 'of the 
empire ; and justice might allow the excuse, if the desolation 
had been confined to the works of regal luxury. If national 
hatred, military licence, ’and religious zeal had not wasted with 
equal rage the habitations and the temples of the guiltless sub- 
ject. The recovery of three hundred Roman standards, and 
the deliverance of the numerous captives of Edessa and Alex- 
■ andrk, reflect a purer glory' on the arms of Heraclius, From 
: ^ the palace of Dastagerd,^-^ he pursued Ins march within a few 
miles of Modaiii or Ctesiphon, till he was stopped, on the banks 
'of the Arba, by the difficulty of the passage, the rigour of the 
season, and perhaps the fame of an im]n*egiiable The 

i;r«k-Kawii 3 return of the emperor is marked by the modern name of the 
tz&xmp'} city of Sherhzour ; he fortunately passed mount Z4ara before 
the snow-', which fell incessantly thirty-four days ; and the 
citizens ^ of Gandzaca, or Tauris, were compelled to entertain 
Ms soldiers and their horses with an hospibible receptiond^" 

[Dastagerd lay not far from Bagdad, near the present Shahraban.} 

: ■ ' [Sebaeos {e. 27, p. 3:05-6) ascribes the Emperor’s retreat Into Adharbijaa to 

fear of being cut off by Sbahrbaraz.] 

. _ In describing this last expedition of Heraclius, the flicts, ' places, and the 

' - ‘ dates .of Theophanes (p. 265-271 [a.m. 61 iS]) are so accurate and authentic that 
he, must have followed the original letters of the emperor, of which the Paschal 
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WIie:a the' ambition of -Cho'srp'es-; was reduced to the defence rufMof 
of his hereditary kingdom^-. the;;iove of’glory^ or even the sense a.5?Isi* 
of shame^ should have urged him to meet his rival in the field. _ 

In the battle of Nineveh, his courage might liave taught the 
Persians to vanquish, or he might have fallen with honour by 
the lance of a Roman emperor. The successor of Cyrus chose 
rather, at a secure distance, to expect the event, to assemble 
the relics of the defeat, and to retire by measured steps before 
the march of Pleraclius, till he beheld with a sigh the once 
loved mansions of Dastagerd. Both his friends and enemies 
were persuaded that it was the intention of Chosroes to bury 
himself under the ruins of the city and palace ; and, as both 
might have been equally adverse to his flight, the monarch of 
Asia, with Sira and three concubines, escaped through an hole 
in the wail nine days before the arrival of the Romans. The 
slow and stately procession in which he shewed himself to the 
prosti'ate crowd was changed to a rapid and secret journey ; 
and the first evening he lodged in the cottage of a peasant, 
whose humble door w'oiild scarcely give admittance to the 
Great King.^^^^ His superstition was subdued by fear ; on the 
third day, he entered with joy the fortifications of Cteslphon ; 
yet he still doubted of his safety till he had opposed the river 
Tigris to the pursuit of the Romans. The discovery of his , 
flight agitated with terror and tumult the palace, the city, and 
the camp of Dastagerd; the satraps hesitated whether they 
had most to fear from their sovereign or the enemy ; and the 
females of the harem w^ere astonished and pleased by the sight 
of mankind, till the jealous husbands of three thousand wives 
again coofmed them to a more distant castle. At his com- 
mand the army of Dastagerd retreated to a new camp ; the 
front was covered by the Arba, and a line of two hundred 
elephants ; the troops of the more distant provinces successive!}" 
arrived ; and the vilest domestics of the king and satraps were 
enrolled for the last defence of the throne. It was still in the 
power of Chosroes to obtain a reasonable peace ; and he was 
repeatedly pressed by the messengers of Heraclius to spare 
the blood of his subjects, and to relieve an humane conqueror 

Chronicle hns preserved (p. 398-402 [727-734, ed. Bonn]) a very curious specimen. 
[Theophanes seems here to have put various sources together.]" 

1-8 Xhe "words of Theophanes are remarkable : darijk&e Xocrpor^g t-c? oIkov yewpyov 

priBaixuiifOV }XQiyatf ov [ju.oAis] ^rf rovroif 6vp(}, cowv ecr;^aroi' ‘HpaKAt-ioy 

(p. 269 [p. 323, ed. de Boor])." *Young prihees ^vho discover a propensity 
to war should repeatedly tran.scribe and translate such salutary texts. 
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• from tlie painful duty of carrying fire and s%vord tfirougli tlic 
fairest countries of Asia. But the pride of the Persian had 
not yet sunk to the level of his fortune ; he derived a momen- 
tary confidence fi'om the retreat of the emperor ; lie wept with 
•impotent rage over the ruins of his Assyrian palaces ; and dis- 
regarded too long the rising murmurs of the iiatioiiy ivlio 
complained that their lives and fortunes were sacrificed to the 
obstinacy of an old man. That unhappy old man was himself 
tortured with the sharpest pains both of mind and body ; and, 
in the consciousness of his approaching end, he resolved to fix 
a tiara on the head of Merdam, the most favoured of his sons. 
But the will of Chosroes was no longer revered, and Siroes, 
who gloried in the rank and merit of his mother Sira, had con- 
spired with the malecontents to assert and anticipate the rights 
of prlmogeniture,^^^ Twenty-two satraps, they styled them- 
selves patriots, were tempted by the wealth and honours of a- 
new reign : to the soldiers, the heir of Chosroes promised an 
Increase of pay ; to the Christians the free exercise of their 
religion ; to the captives liberty and reivards ; and to the nation 
instant peace and the reduction of taxes. It was determined 
by the conspirators that Siroes, with the ensigns of royalty, 
should appear in the camp ; and, if the enterprise should fail, 
his escape was contrived to the Imperial court. But the new 
monarch was saluted with unanimous acclamations ; the fiight 
ja-i, of Chosroes (yet wdiere could he have fied ?) was rudely arrested, 
eighteen sons were massacred before his face, and he was thrown 
i-ad into a dungeon, where he expired on the fifth da}-. The Greeks 
and modern Persians minutely describe how Chosroes was in- 
sulted, and famished, and tortured, by the command of an 
inhuman son, who so far surpassed the example of his father ; 
but at the time of his death, what tongue could relate the story 
of the parricide ? 'svhat eye could penetrate into the iorrer <>/ 
darhivM' ? Accox*ding to the faith and mercy of his Christian 
enemies, he sunk without hope into a still tleeper abyss ; 

The authentic narrative of the fall of Chosroes is contained in the ktler of 
Heracluis (Chron. Paschal, p. 39S [p. 727]), and the histoiy of 'Theophanes {p, 
arx [p. 326, ed. de Boor]). 

On the hrst rumour of the death of Chosroes, an Hcracliad in two cantos 
-was instantly published at Constantinople by George of Disidia (p. 97-T05). A 
priest and a poet might very properly exult in the damnation of the public enemy 
*’'<3 Tttprdpw [Acr. i.j, V. 56): but such mean revenge is un wordy 
of a kipg and a conqueror; and I am sorry to iind so much black superstition 

_ Xoffpoi^? iTTefff KAi fjrrojpaTtVSsj ek Ta Karax^ovta . , , f h to vrvp ma'riiiT^mrptr^ 

' in the letter of Heracliiis : he almost applauds the panicide of Siroes as an act , 

' of piety and justke. 
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and^it’will not- be denied that tyrants of ewry age and sect are 
the best entitled to such infernal .abodes. *The glory of the 
house of Sassan ended with the 'life of Chosroes ; his tiiinatural 
son enjoyed only eight months the fruit of his crimes ; and in 
the space of four years the regal title was assumed by nine 
candidates^ who disputed, with the sword or dagger, the frag- 
ments of an exhausted monarchy. Every province and each 
city of Persia was the scene of independence, of discord, and 
of blood, and the state of anarchy prevailed about eight years 
longer, till the factions were silenced and united under the 
common yoke of the Arabian caliphsd^^ 

As soon as the mountains became passable, the emperor Treaty of 
received the welcome news of the success of the conspiracy, fwSa 
the death of Chosroes, and the elevation of his eldest son 
the throne of Persia. The authors of the revolution, eager to 
display their merits in the court or camp of Tauris, preceded 
the ambassadors of Siroes, who delivered the letters of their 
master to his brother the emperor of the Eomans.^^- In the 
language of the usurpers of every age^ he imputes his own 
crimes to the Deity, and, without degrading his equal majesty, 
he o‘ire,x‘s to reconcile the long discord of the two nations, by a 
treaty of peace and alliance more durable than brass or iron. 

The conditions of the treaty were easily defined and faithfully 
executed. In the recovery of the standards and prisoners %vhich 
had fallen into the hands of the Persians, the emperor imitated 
the example of Augustus : their care of the national dignity 
was celebrated by the poets of the times ; but the decay of 
genius may be measured by the distance between Horace and 
George of Fisidia : the subjects and brethren of Heraclius were 
redeemed from persecution, slavery, and exile ; but, instead of 
the Roman eagles, the true wood of the holy cross was restored 
to the importunate demands of the successor of Constantine. 

The victor was not ambitious of enlarging the weakness of the 
empire; the son of Chosroes abandoned without regret the 
conquests of his father ; the Persians who evacuated the cities 
of Syria and Egypt were honourably conducted to the frontier ; 

best Oriental accounts of this last period of the Sassanian kin,^s are 
found in 'Eutychius (Annal tom. ii. p. 251-256), who dissembles the parricide of 
Siroes, D'Herbelot (Bibliotheque Orieatale, p. 789), and Assemanni (BibUotbcc. 

Oriental tom. iil. p. 415-420). [For chronological list of the chief usurpers, see 
Af)pendix 6.] 

letter of Siroes in the Paschal Chronicle (p. 402 [p. 735, ed, Bonn]) 
unfortunately ends before he proceeds to business. The treaty appears in it§ 
e.xecution in the hisfories of Theophaiies and Nicephgrus, 
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and -a war wMeh had -woniided .the vitals of the two monarchies 
prodnced no change in their e^cteriial and relative situation. 
Tile retmii of . Heraclins from Tanris to Constantinople was a 
perpetual triumph;’ and, after the exploits of six glorious cam- 
paigns, he peaceably enjoyed the sabb«ath of his toils. After a 
long impatience, the senate, the clergy, and the people went 
forth to meet their hero, with tears and acclamations, with 
olive branches and innumerable lamps ; he entered the capital 
in a chariot drawn by four elephants ; and, as soon as the 
emperor could disengage himself from the tumult of public joy, 
he tasted more genuine satisfaction in the embraces of his 
mother and his 

The succeeding year was illustrated by a triumph of a very 
different kind, the restitution of the true cross to the holy 
sepulchre. Heraclius performed in person the pilgrimage of 
Jerusalem, the identity of the relic was verihed by the discreet 
patriarcli,^'^*^ and this august ceremony has been commemorated 
by the annual festival of the exaltation of the cross. Before 
the emperor presumed to tread the consecrated ground, he “was 
instructed to strip himself of the diadem and purple, the pomp 
and vanity of the world ; but in the judgment of his clergy the 
persecution of the Jews was more easily reconciled with the 
precepts of the gospel. He again ascended Ills throne to re- 
ceive the congratulations of the ambassadors of France and 
India ; and the fame of Moses, Alexander, and Hercules was 
eclipsed, in the popular estimation, by the superior merit and 
glory of the great Heraclius. Yet the deliverer of the East 
was indigent and feeble. Of the Persian spoils the most 
valuable portion had been expended in the war, distributed to 
the soldiers, or buried, by an unlucky tempest, in the waves of 


The burden of Corneille's song-, 

‘^Montrez Hen-acliiis au peuple qiii TaUend/’ 
is much better suited to the present occasion. See his triumph in Theophancs 
(p. 272, 273 [A.M, 6119]), and Nicephoriis (p. 15, 16). The life of the mother 
and tenderness of the son arc .attested by George of Pisidia {Bell Abnr. 25;;, 

t , 49). The metaphor of the Saobath is used, somev.’hat profanely, by these 
yzantine Christians. 

*34 See B.aronius ( Annul Eccles, A.D. 62S, No. 1-4), Eutychius {Annul tom. ii. 
p. 240-248), Nicephorus (Brev. p. 15), The seals of the case had never been 
broken; and this preservation of the cross is ascribed (under God) to the devotion 
of queen Sira. 

^3*1 George of Pisidia, Acroas. iii. de Expedit. contra Persas, 415, S:a and 
Heracljad. Acroas. i. 65-138. I neglect the meaner parallels of Daniel, Tiniodieiis, 
&c, Chosroes and the chagan were of course compared to Belshazzar, Pharaoh, 
the old serpent, &c. 
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tlie Eiixiiie. -Tlie eoiisciei,ice of ' tlie' -emperor was oppressed bj 
tlie obligatioii.of restoring the' wealth ' of- tbe clergy, which he 
had borrowed for their own defence; a -perpetual fiuicl was 
required to satisfy' these' inexorable, creditors; the provinces, 
already wasted by the arms and, avarice of the Persians, were 
compelled to a second payment of the same taxes ; and the 
arrears of a simple citizen, the treasurer of Damascus, were 
commuted to a fine of one hundred thousand pieces of gold. 
The loss of two hundred thousand soldiers who had fallen by 
the sword was of less fatal importance than the decay of arts, 
agriculture, and population, in this long and destructive war ; 
and, although a victorious army had been formed under the 
standard of Heraclius, the unnatural effort appears to have 
exhausted rather than exercised their strength. While the 
emperor triumphed at Constantinople or Jerusalem, an obscure 
town on the confines of Syria was pillaged by tlie Saracens, and 
they cut in pieces some troops who advanced to its relief: an 
ordinary and trifling occurrence, had it not been the prelude 
of a mighty revolution. These robbers were the apostles of 
Mahomet ; their fanatic valour had emerged from the desert ; . 
and in the last eight years of his reign Heraclius lost to the 
Arabs the same provinces which he had rescued from the 
■''■Persiahsy ^ 

^•^Siiidas (in Excerpt. Hist. Byzant. p. 46) gives this number; but either the 
Persian must be read for the Ismtrian war, or this passage does not belong to 
the mjiSdV’w?' Heraclius. 
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CHAPTEE XLVII 

Theological Tlisio^y of ike Dociriiie of iJie Incarnaliou — The Human 
and Divine Nature of Chrut — Enmity of the Fairiai'cks of 
Alexandria and Constantinople — SL Cyiil and Nestorius — 
Third General Comicil of Ephesus — Her^esy of Eutyches — 
Fourth General Council of Chalcedon- — Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Discord — Intolerance of Justinian — The Three Chapters— The 
Monothelite Controversy — State of ike Oriental Sects — L The 
Ne,Horia}is — IL The Jacobites — III, The Maroniies—IV, The 
Armema^is — F. The Copts and Abyssinians 

ArrER the extinction of paganism, the Christians in peace and 
piety might have enjoyed their solitary triumph, , But the 
principle of discord was alive in their bosom, and they were 
more solicitous to explore the nature, than to practise the Ia%vs, 
of their founder, I have already observed that the disputes of 
the Trinity were succeeded by those of the Incarnation : alike 
scandalous to the church, alike pernicious to the state, still 
more minute in their origin, still more durable in their eifeets. 
It is my design to comprise in the present cliapter a religions 
war of two hundred and fifty years, to represent the ecclesias- 
tical and political schism of the Oriental sects, and to introduce 
their clamorous or sanguinary contests by a modest inquiry into 
the doctrines of the primitive church.^ 

^ By what moans shall I authenticate this previous inquiry, which I have studied 
to circumscribe and compress? — If I persist in supporting* each fact or reilection 
by its proper and special evidence^ every line would demand a string of testimonies, 
and every note would swell to a critical dissertation. But the nuiitbeiiess passages 
of antiquity which I have seen with my own eyes are cornpiiedj digested, and 
illustrated by Petavius and Le Clercy by Beausobre and Mosheim, I shall be con- 
tent to fortify my narrative by the names and characters of these respectable guides ; 
and in the contemplation of a minute or remote object I am not ashamed to borrow 
the aid of the strongest glasses, i. The Dogmata Theologica of Petaviiis are a 
work of incredible labour and compass; the volumes which relate solely to the in- 
carnation (two folios, vth and vith, of 837 pages) are divided into xvi books—llie 
first of history, the remainder of controversy and doctrine. The Jesuit's learning 
is copious and correct ; his Latinity is pure, his method clear, his argnnient pro- 
found and well connected ; but he is the slave of the fathers, tlie scourge of heretics, 
the enemy of truth and candour, as often as the^ are inimical to the Catholic 
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by a regular increase in stature and wisdom ; and, after a paiii- 
liil agony of mind and body, '.he expired on the cross* lie lived 
and died for the service of mankind ; but the life and death of 
Socrates had likewise been devoted to the cause of religion 
and justice ; and, although the stoic or the hero may disdain 
the liuiiibie virtues of Jesus, the tears which he shed over his 
friend and country may be esteemed the purest evidence of 
liis hoBianity. The miracles of the gospel could not astonish 
a people who held, with intrepid faith, the more splendid 
|.)rodigies of the Mosaic law. The prophets of ancient days 
■ had cured diseases,, raised the dead, divided the ■.s.ea, stopped 
the sun,- and .ascended to heaven in a fiery chariot,- .And '.the'...' 
metaphorical style of the Hebrews might ascribe to a saint and 
mart^T the adoptive title of Son of God. 

Yet, in the insufficient creed of the Nazarenes and the 
"Ebionites, a distinction is faintly noticed, between :t.he.:Eereticsi.;'i>; 
;whb. confounded the generation of Christ in the comiDaoh;'^orde.r;.v^^^ 
of ^'nature,, .and the less guilty schismatics,., .who.,' revered 
virginity, of , his . mother and excluded the aid'^ of^': an :■ earthly. 
.father. The incredulity of the former was counteiianeed... ■■by 
the visible circumstances of his birth, the legal marriage of his 
reputed parents, Joseph and Mary, and his lineal claim to the 
Idngdom of David and the inheritance of Judah. But the 
secret and authentic history has been recorded in several copies 
of the gospel according to St. Matthew,^ which these sectaries 
long preserved in the original Hebrew,"' as the sole evidence of 
their faith. The natural suspicions of the husband, conscious 
of bis own chastity, were dispelled by the assurance (in a dream) 
that his wife was pregnant of the Holy Ghost; and, as this 
distant and domestic prodigy could not fall under the personal 
observation of the historian, he must have listened to the same 


'^The two first chapters of St. Matthew did not exist in the Ebionite copies 
(Epiphan. Hteires. xxx. 13) ; and the miraculous conception is one of the last articles 
which Dr. Priestley has curtailed from his scanty creed. 

B It is probable enough that the first of the gospels for the use of the Jewish 
converts was composed in the Plebrew or Syriac idiom; the fact is attested by a 
chain of fathers — Papias, Irenseus, Origen, Jerora, <&c. It is devoutly believed by 
the Catholics, and admitted by Casaubon, Grotius, and Isaac Vosaius, among the 
Protestant critics. But this Hebrew gospel of St. Matthew is most unaccountably 
lost; and we mayaccuse the diligence or fidelity of the primitive churches, wlio 
have preferred the unauthorised version of some nameless Greek. Erasmus and 
his followers, who respect our Greek text as the original gospel, deprive themselves 
,of the evidence which declares it to be the work of an apostle. See Simon, Hist, 
Critique, &c. torn. iii. c. 5-9, p,' 47-101 and the Prolegomena of Mill and Wetstein 
;v|0:r.thev.New.'^'restament, ..■.,' -■ ■■;■; ■■^.i" 
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¥oice "wliicli dictated to Isaiah the future ccmceptioii of a virgin. 

The son of a virgin, generated ;bj,. the ineffable operation of the 
Holy Spirit, was a c'reatnre without example or reseiiililance^ ' i 
superior in 'Cvery attribute of ■mind and body to the cliilclren ' ■ 
of- Adam, Since the introduction of the 'Greek or Clialcleaii 
philosophy the Jews^ were persuaded of the pre-existence^ 
transmignitioii, and immortality of souls ; and Providence was jus- 
tified by a supposition that they were confined in their earthly 
prisons to expiate the stains which they had contracted in a 
former state. But the degrees of piirit}?' and coxTuption are 
almost immeasurable. It may be fairly presumed that the 
most sublime and virtuous of human spirits was infused into the 
offspring of Mary and the Holy Ghost that his abasement 
was the result of his voluntary choice ; and that the object of 
ills mission was to purify, not his own, but the sins of the 
world. On his return to his native skies, he received the im« 
mense reward of his obedience : the everlasting kingdom of the 
Messiah, which had been darkly foretold by the prophets, under 
the carnal images of peace, of conquest, and of dominion. 
Omnipotence could enlarge the human faculties of Christ to ; 
the extent of his celestial office. In the language of antiquity, 
the title of God has not been severely confined to the first 
■parent, and his incomparable minister, his only begotten Son, , ■ ■ 
might claim, witliout presumption, the religious, though second- 
ary, woi’sliip of a subject world. 

II. The, seeds of the faith, which had slowly arisen in the J 

Socetes 

<»The metaphysics of the soul are disengaged by Cicero (Tusculan, i. i.) and 
Maximus of Tyre (Dissertat. xvi.) from the imrcacies of dialogue, which sometimes 
•amuse, and often perplex, the readers of the Phaed^'i^s, the Pkaedoft, and the Laws 
, of Plato. 

^Tbe disciples of Jesus were pei'suaded that a man might have sinned before he 
%vas born {John ix. 2), and the Pharisees held the transmigration of virtuous souls 
(Joseph, ds Bell. Judaico, 1. ii, c. 7 \Jeg, c. 8, § ii]) and a modern Rabbi is modestly 
assured that Hermes, Pythagoras, Plato, &c. derived their metaphji'sics from his 
illustrious countrymen. 

®Four different opinions have been entertained concerning the origin of human 
souls. I. That they are eternal and divine. 2. That they were created in a 
separate state of e.xistence, before their union with the body. 3. That they have 
been propagated from the original stock of Adam, who contained in himself the 
mental as well as the corporeal seed of his posterity. 4. That each soul is occasion- 
ally created and embodied in the moment of conception. — The last of these senti- 
ments appears to have prex’ailed among the moderns ; and our spiritual histoiy is 
grown less, sublime, without becoming more intelligible, 

'‘-''Ort ^ tot) SwTiljpos -ipvxm V roy fjy — was one of the fifteen heresies imputed 

to Origen, and denied by his apologist (Pbotius, Bibliothec. cod, cxvii. p. 296), 

Some of the Rabbis attribute one and the same soul to the persons gf Adapi, David, 
a',nd the Messiah. ' , ■ ‘ - 
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aBxI xiiigrateMsoiiof Jiidea, were transplanted^ in fill! 
to' tile liappler climes ;of tlie . Gentiles ; and the strangers of 
lome or' Asia, wIio-neTer beheld the manliood, were the more 
readily disposed to embrace the divinity^ of Christ. The poly- 
theist and the philosopher, the Greek and the barbarian^ were 
alike accustomed to conceive a long succession, an in, finite chalii 
of angels, or dannons, or deities, or a’oiis, or emanations, issuing 
from the throne of light. Nor could it seem strange or in- 
credible that the, first of these aeons, the Logosj or Word of God, 
of the same substance with the Father, should descend upon 
earth to , deliver the human race from vice and error and io^- con- ■ 
duct them in the paths of life and immortality. But the pre- 
vailing doctrine of the eternity and inherent pravity of matter 
infected the primitive churches of the East. Many among the 
Gentile proselytes refused to believe that a celestial spirit, 'an 
' ■uiidivided portion of the first essence, had been personally 
Linited, with , a mass of impure and contaminated flesh; and, 
,.'ln,.tlieir,zeal for the divinity, they piously abjured the humanity, 
of, Christ.. While' Ills Hood was still recent on Mount Calvary,^®' 
the Docetesj a numerous and learned sect of Asiatics, invented 
the phmiiasiic. system,' which was afterw^ards propagated by the ; 
Marcionites, the Manichaeans, and the various names of the 
Gnostic heresyd^ They denied the truth and authenticity of 
the gospels, as far as they relate the conception of Mary, the 
birth of Christ, and the thirty years that preceded the exercise 
of his ministry. He first appeared on the banks of the Jordan 
in the form of perfect manhood; but it was a form only, and 
not a substance ; an- human figure created by the hand of 
Omnipotence to imitate the faculties and actions of a man and 
to impose a perpetual illusion on the senses of his friends and 

Apostolis adhuc in sasciilo superstitibus, apiid Jiidceam Christ? sanguine 
recente, Phantasma domini corpus asserebatur. Plieronyrn. ady.b^' Lucifer, c. 

8. The epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrnssans, and even the gosn-b^prding to St. 
John, are levelled against the growing error of the Doeetes. obtained too 

much credit in the world {i John iv. i, 5). 

pT- About the year 200 of the Christian sera, Irenceus sn^^ilppolytus refuted the 
thirty-two sects, r-fj's xjj^vobivvfiov yvtacreuf^t which had multiplied to fourscore in the 
time of Epiphanius (Phot. Biblioth. cod. cxx., exxL, exxii.). The five books of 
Irenasus exist only in barbarous Latin ; but the original might perhaps be found in 
some monastery of Greece. [Fragments of the original are preserved in H ippolytiis, 
Eusebius, &c. ; and possibly the whole text existed in the sixteenth century (2ahn, 
Eeitsch. f. Kircliengeschichte, il, 288, 1878). The short work of Hippo'lytus 
{ar^vraypLa ir,ob? arrdcras ra^ atptVets) referred to by photius (cod. cxxi.) is lost ; but of 
a larger treatise entitled Kara rraaoiV alpecreiav cXeyxos (also known as AajSvpLvBa^} 
bks. iv.-x. were discovered on Mount Athos in 1842, and bk, i. is the well-known 
PhilosQ^htmiena which used to be attributed to Origen. j 
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eaeiTiies. Articulate sounds yil>mte'd on tlie ears of the disciples ; 
but tlie Image wliicli was impressed' on tlieir optic nerve eluded 
the more stubborn evidence .of 'the toueli, and they enjoyed 
tlie spiritualj, not the corporeal presence of the Son of Gocl 
The rage of the Jews was idly wasted against an ImpassiYe 
pliantoni ; and the mystic /scenes of the passion and deaths the 
resurrection and ascension ' of Christ, were represented on the 
theatre of Jerusalem for the benefit of mankind. If it were 
urged that such ideal mimicry, such ineessant deception, was 
unworthy of the God of truth, the Docetes agreed with too 
many of their orthodox brethren in the Justification of pious 
.falsehood. In the system of the Gnostics, the Jehovah of Israel, 
the creator of this lower world, was a rebellious, or at least an 
ignorant, spirit. The Son of God descended upon earth to 
abolish Ms temple and his law ; and, for the accomplishment of 
this salutary end, he dexterously transferred to his own person 
the hope and prediction of a temporal Messiah. 

• One, of the most subtle disputants of the Manichmair school : 
has pressed the danger and ' indecency of supposing that the i 
God of the Christians, in the -state of an human fmtus, emerged 
at the end of nine months from a female womb. The pious 
horror of his antagonists provoked them to disclaim all sensual 
drcumstances of conception and delivery ; to niaiiitaiii that the 
divinity passed through Mary like a sun-beam through a plate 
of glass ; and to assert that the seal of her virginity remained 
unbroken even at the moment when she became the mother of 
Christ. But the rashness of these concessions has encouraged 
a milder sentiment of those of the Docetes, who taught, not 
that Christ was a phantom, but that he w^as clothed with an 
impassible and incorniptible body. Such, indeed, in the more- 
orthodox system, he has acquired since his resurrection, and 
such he must have always possessed, if it were capable of per- 
vading, without resistance or injury, the density of intermediate' 
matter. Devoid of its most essential properties, it might be, 
exempt from the attributes and infirmities of the fiesli. A foetus 
that could increase from an invisible point to its fiiil maturity, 
a' child that could attain the stature of perfect manhood, without 
deriving any nourishment from the ordinary sources, might con- 
tinue to exist without repairing a daily waste by a daily supply 
of external matter. Jesus might share the repasts of his dis- 
ciples without being subject to the calls of thirst or hunger ; 
and his ‘virgin purity was never sullied by the involuntary stains 
of sensw'al ' concupiscence. Of a body thus singularly constituted^ 
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a question would arise,' by what means, and of what materials, 
it was originally’ framed ; and our sounder theology is startled 
by an answer which was not peculiar to the Gnostics, that' both 
the form and the 'substance proceeded from the divine essence. 
The idea of pure and absolute spirit is a refiiieinent of modern 
philosophy ; the incorporeal essence, ascribed by the ancients to 
. human souls, celestial beings, and even the Deity himself, does 
not exclude the notion of extended space ; and their imagina- 
tion was satisfied with a subtle nature of air, or fire, or sether, 
incomparably more perfect than the grossness of the material 
world. If we define the place, must describe the figure, of 
the Deity. Our experience, perhaps our vanity, represents the 
poivers of reason and virtue under an human form. The Anthro- 
pomorphites, who swarmed among the monks of Egypt and the 
Catholics of Africa, could produce the express declaration of 
Scripture that man was made after the image of his Creator.^^ 
The venerable Serapion, one of the saints of the Nitrian desert, 
relinquished, with many a tear, his darling prejudice ; and be- 
wailed, like an infant, his unlucky conversion, which had stolen 
away his God and left his mind without any visible object of 
faith or devotiond^ 

in. Such were the fleeting shadows of the Docetes. A more 
substantial, though less simple, hypothesis was contrived by 
Cerinthus of Asia,^^ who dared to oppose the last of the apostles. 
Placed on the confines of the Jewish and Gentile world, he 
laboured to reconcile the Gnostic with the Ebionite, by con- 

The pilgrim Cassian, who visited Egypt in the beginning of the vtli ceiitiny, 
observes and laments the reign of anthropomorphism among the monks, who were 
not conscious that they embraced the system of Epicurus (Cicero, de Nat. Deorum, 
i. iS, 34). Ab universo propemodiim genere monachomm, qui per totam pro- 
vinciam /Egyptum morabantur, pro simpiicitatis errore siisceptnm est, tit e con- 
trario memoratum pontificem ( Theophilus) velut hosresi gravissim^ depravatum, 
pars maxima seniorum ab universo fraternitatis corpore decerneret detestandum 
(Cassian, Collation, x. 2). As long as St. Augustin remained a Manichsean, he 
wasycandalized by the anthropomorphism of the vulgar Catholics. 

Itaest in oratione senex mente confusus, eo quod illam aif 0 po 3 rr 6 fji.op 4 >ot.> imagiriem 
Deitatis, quam proponere sibi in oratione consueverat, aboleri de suo corde sentiret, 
ut in amarissimos fietus crebrosque singultus repente prorumpens, in terrain 
pfostratus, cum ejulata validissimo proclamaret ; “ Heu me miserum! tulerunta 
me Deum meum, et quern nunc teneam non habeo, vel quern aciorem aut inter- 
pellem jam nescio”. Cassian, Collat. x. 2 3]. 

St. John and Cerinthus (A.D. 80, Cleric. Hist. Eccles. p. 493) accidentally met 
in the public bath of Ephesus ; but the apostle fled from tlie heretic, lest the 
building should tumble on their beads. This foolish storjq reprobated by Dr. 

' Middleton (Miscellaneous Works, vol ii. ), is related however by Irenaeus (iii, 3), 
on the evidence of Polycarp, and was probably suited to the time and residence of 
Cerinthus, The obsolete, yet probably the true, reading of i John iv. 3 — S 
TOP ailude.s to the double nature of that primitive heretic. 



fessing la the same Messiah the 'Supernatural union of a man 
'and a God,; and this mystic ■ doctrine ' %vas adopted with many 
taiicifiil improvements by CarpocrateS;, Basilides,, and Valentine/" 
the heretics of the Egyptian' school. In their eyes-^ Jesos of 
‘Nazareth was a mere mortal, the legitimate son of Joseph and 
Mary ; but he was the best and wisest of the human mee^ 
selected as 'the worthy instrument to restore upon earth the 

■ worship of the true and supreme Deity. When he was bap* 
tized in the J ordan, the Christ, the first of the seons, the Son 
of God himself, descended on Jesus in the form of a dove, to 
inhabit ills mind and direct his actions during the allotted 

■ period of Ills ministry. When the Messiah was delivered ■ into-." 
dlie hands the Jews, the Christ, an immortal and impassible 
being, forsook his earthly tabernacle, fiew back to the jdero-ma 
or world of spirits, and left the solitaiy Jesus to sulFer, to com- 
plain, and to expire. But the justice and generosity of such a 
desertion are strongly questionable ; and the fate of an innocent 
martyr, at first impelled, and at length abandoned, by his divine 
companion, might provoke the pity and indignation of the pro- 
fane. Their murmurs were variously silenced by the sectaries 
who espoused and modified the double system of Cerinthus. It 
was alleged that, when Jesus was nailed to the cross, he was 
endowed with a miraculous apathy of mind and body, which 

■ Tendered' hm insensible of his apparent sufferings. ' It : was: 
affirmed that these momentary though real pangs would be 
abundantly repaid by the temporal reign of a thousand years 
reserved for the Messiah in his kingdom of the new Jerusalem. 
It was insinuated that, if he suffered, he deserved to suffer; 
that human nature is never absolutely perfect ; and that the 
cross and passion might serve to expiate the venial transgres- 
sions of the son of Joseph, before his mysterious union with the 
SonofGodJS 


The Valentinians embraced a complex and almost incoherent system, x. 
Both Christ and Jesus were ^ons, though of different degrees ; the one acting as 
the rational soul, the other as the divine spirit, of the Saviour. 2. At the time of 
the passion, they both retired, and left only a sensitive soul and an human bod3^ 
3. Even that body was asthereal, and perhaps apparent. Such are the laborious 
conclusions of Mosheim. But I much doubt whether the Latin translator under- 
stood Irenasus, and whether Iren^us and the Valentinians understood themselves. 

The heretics abused the passionate exclamation of “ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?" Rousseau, who has drawn an eloquent but indecent 
parallel between Christ and Socrates, forgets that not a word of impatience or 
despair escaped from the mouth of tlae dying philosopher. In the Messiah such 
sentiments could be only apparent ; and such ill-sounding words are properly ex- 
plained as the application of a psalm and prophecy. 
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Saralfc ' ^ those -wlio' -Believe the immateriality of the soiil^ a 

ofA?om»arf8S|‘}ccioiis and noble tenet^. -must confess^ from their present ex- 
perience^ the incpBipreliensibie union of mind and matter. A 
similar union is not inconsistent witli a much higher^ or even 
with the highest degree, of mental faculties ; and the incarna- 
tion of an geon or archangel, the most perfect of created spirits, 
does not involve any positive contradiction or absurdity. In the 
age of religious freedom, which was determined by the council 
of N'icCj tlie dignity of Christ was measured by private judgment 
according to the indefinite rule of scripture, or reason, or tradi- 
tion. , But,, when his pure and proper divinity had been estab- ,, , 
lislied on the ruins of Arianism, the faith' of the' Catholics ■ 
trembled on the edge of a precipice where it was impossible to 
: recede;, dangerous to stand, dreadful to . fall ; . and ■ the 

;;:? 4 :; 44 1 creed were aggravated by the sublime 

theology. They, hesitated to pronounce 
" :'^:'';;God,,: himself^ the' second person of an equal and .■oonsubstantial:, :.;.;^^ 
^4:'f:.:4 manifested in the flesh that a being'':Wh 0 .peiyadds.: 5;4 

been confined in the womb: of/Mary^:;^■■.'l^£li^^ 
eternal duration had been marked by the days and months and 
years of human existence ; ikat the Almighty had been scourged 
and crucified ; that his impassible essence had felt pain and 
anguish ; that his omniscience was not exempt from ignorance ; 
and that the som*ce of life and immortality expired on Mount 
Calvary. These alarming consequences were affirmed with un- 
blushiiig simplicity by Apollinaris,^® bishop of Laodicea, and one 

of the church. ''The'Sen of a learned "^'gram-V'-':."".', 
marian, he was skilled in all the sciences of Greece ; eloquence, 
erudition, and pliilosophy, conspicuous in the volumes of Apob 
linaris, were humbly devoted to the service of religion. The 




This Strong expression might be justified by the language of St. Paul (i Tim, 
ill. i6), but we are deceived by our modern Bibles. The word o {w/ikA} was 
altered to ( God) at Constantinople in the beginning of the vith centurjr : the 
■ true reading, which is visible in the Latin and Syriac versions, still exists in the 
reasoning of the Greek as w^ell as of the Latin fathers ; and this fraud, with that of 
the three wit?iesses of St, John,, is admirably detected by Sir Isaac Newdon. (See 
his two letters translated by M. de Missy, in the Journal Britannique, tom. xv. p, 
148-190, 351-390. ) ^ I have weighed the arguments, and may yield to the authority, 
of the first of philosophers, who was deeply skilled in critical and theological 
studies. 

For Apollinaris and his sect,, see Socrates, 1. ii. c. 46, 1. iii. c. 16; Sozomen, 
1. V. c.^ 18, I vi. c. 25, 27; Theodoret, 1. v. 3, 10, ii ; Tillemont, Mc5moires 
Eccl6siastiques, tom. vii. p. 602, 638, Not. p. 789*794, in qto, Venise, 1732. The 
contemporaiy saints always mention, the bishop of Laodicea as a friend and 
brother. The style of the more recent historians is ha,rsh and hostile ; yet Philos- 
torgius compares him (1. viii. c. 11 - 15 ) ^^sil and Gregory. 
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wortli}?" ixiencl of At!ianasiuSj, -the worthy antagonist of Jiiliasij, 
lie bravely wrestled with' the Ariaiis and Polytheists^ and^ 
though lie affected the rigour of geometrical demonstration^ his 
coiniiientaiies revealed the literal and allegorical sense of the 
scriptures. ' A mystery ivMch had long floated in the looseness 
'of popular belief was defined by his perverse diligence in a 
technical form ; and he first proclaimed the memorable words^ 

One incarnate nature of Christ/’ which are still re-echoed 
with hostile claiiionrs in the churches of Asia^ 

/Ethiopia. Pie taught that the Godhead was united or mingled 
wdth the body of a man ; and that the Logos^ the eternal wis- 
dom, supplied in the flesh the place and office of an human 
soul. Yet, as the profound doctor had been terrified at his own 
rashness, Apollinaris was heard to mutter some faint accents 
of excuse and explanation. He acquiesced in the old distinction • '• | 
of the Greek philosophers between the rational and sensitive 
soul of man ; that he might reserve the Logo^* for intellectual 
functions, and employ the subordinate human principle in the 
meaner actions of animal life. With the moderate Docetes, he 
revered Mary as the spiritual, i*ather than as the carnal, mother 
of Christ, whose body either came from heaven, impassible and 
' ineomiptible, or was absorbed, and as it were transformed, into 
the essence of the Deity. The system of Apollinaris was 
, strenuously encountered by the Asiatic and Syrian divines, ' 
whose schools are honoured by the names of Basil, Gregory, 
and Chrysostom, and tainted by those of Diodorus, Theodore, 
and Nestorius. But the person of the aged bishop of Laodicea, 
his character and dignity, remained inviolate ; and his rivals, 
since w^e may not suspect them of the weakness of toleration, 
were astonished, perhaps, by the novelty of the argument, and 
diffident of the final sentence of the Catholic church. Pier 
judgment at length inclined in their favour ; the heresy of 
Apollinaris was condemned, and the separate congregations of 
'his disciples were proscribed by the Imperial laws. But his prin- 
ciples were secretly entertained in the monasteries of Egy|)t, 
and his enemies felt the hatred of Theophilus and C^uil, the 
successive patriarchs of Alexandria. 

V. The grovelling Ebionite and the fantastic Docetes were 
rejected and forgotten ; the recent zeal against the errors of ww , 
Apollinaris reduced the Catholics to a seeming agreement with ^ 

, the double nature of Cerinthus. But, instead of a temporary 
and occasional ' alliance,, established, and we still embrace, 
the substantial,, indissoluble, and everlasting union of a perfect 
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ii God witli a perfect man, of the secoiid person of the trinity with 

'I a reasonable soul and hmnan flesh. In the begimiiiig of the 

n • fifth century, the tmity ot ilm in)0 natures was the prevailing 

;; doctritie of the ehurcli. On all sides it was confessed that the; 

' > mode of their co-existence could neither be represented by our 

;; ideas nor expressed by our ■language. Yet a secret and iiicur- 

11;;;:: was, .cherished .'between those* whO' were;,'' 'iBOst.^ap,-^ 
of confounding, and those who-. were- most.': .fearful',: 
divinity and the humanity: of' Christ.' . 
religious frenzjr^ they fled with adverse' haste :::fooBi'', the;' 
error which they mutually deemed most destructive of truth and 
On .either hand they were anxious to guard, they 
were jealous to defend, the union and the distinction of the two 
natures, and to invent such forms of speech, such symbols of 
'.as^ 'were least susceptible, of doubt'. ■ or -'.ambiguityv.; The,,:., 
.and language tempted them tO' ransack '.'.art. and:.' 
:*; .^'nature for .every, possible comparison, and :each, comparison mist:... 

in the explanation of an incomparable mystery. :: 
:if i;;;:;;.;;.;;.'’:;;.'::: ;'the,rp,plemic ' microscope an atom , is enlarged to , a. mons.te3^;: 

and each party was skilful to exaggerate the absurd or impious 
condiisions that might be extorted from the principles of their 
adversaries. To escape irom each other, they wandered through 
many a dark and devious thicket, till they were astonished by 
the horrid phantoms of Cerinthus and Apollinaris, who guarded 
the opposite issues of the theological labyrinth. As soon as 
they beheld the twilight of sense and heresy, they started, 
m.easured back their steps, and were again involved in the 
gloom of impenetrable orthodoxy. To purge themselves from 
the guilt or reproach of damnable error, they disavowed their 
consequences, explained their principles, excused their indis- 
cretions, and uiianimously pronounced the sounds of concord 
and faith. Yet a latent and almost invisible spark still lurked 
among the embers of controversy : by the breath of prejudice 
and passion, it was quickly,, kindled; to a mighty flame, and the , 

. , verbal disputes of the Oriental sects have shaken the pillars 

I appeal to the confession of two Oriental prelates, Gregory Afoul pharagi, us 
the Jacobite primate of the East, and Elias the Nestorian metropolitan of Damas- 
.cus (see A.sgeman. Bibliothec. Oriental, tom. ii. p. 291, tom. iii. p. 514, that 
the Melchites, Jacobites, Nestorian^ Ate. agree in the doctrine^ and diifer only in 
the expression, Om* most learned and rational divines— Basnage, Le Clerc, 

^ Beausobj’e, La Croze, Mosheim, Jablonski — are inclined to favour this charitable ‘ 
judgment ; but the zeal of Petavius is loud' and angry, and the moderation of 
Diipin is conveyed in a whisper. 
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™ controrersial Cyril, »sw: 

paityluve finally prevaileci In the iiouse of Ms uncle 

anf imbibed the orthodox lessons of 

and dommion and five years of his youth were profitably spent 

the of Nitria. Under the tuition of 

the abbot Serapion, he applied himself to ecclesiastical studies 
with such indefatigable ardour, that in the course of one sleepless 

^H-Zf f r"? ® detested ; but the 

writings of Clemens and Dionysius, of Athanasius and Basil 

SsmitT? -“T-l? “ practice’ of 

dispute, his faith was confirmed and his wit was sharpened; he 

extended round his cell the cobwebs of scholastic theology and 
mediated the works of allegory and metaphysics, whole re- 
mams, in seven verbose folios, now peaceably slumber by the 
fflde of their rivals.^o Cyril prayed and fasted in the Ssert 
but his thoughts (it is the reproach of a friend were still fixed 
on the world ; and the call of Theophilus, who Summoned him 
to the tumult of cities and synods, was too readily obeyed by 
the aspmng hermit. With the approbation of Ids uncle he 
^sumed the office, and acquired the fame, of a popular preacher 
His comely person adorned the pulpit, the harmony of his voice 
resounded m the cathedral, his fi-iends were stationed to lead 
or second the applause of the congregation,®^ and the hasty 

iff* ! if * ‘t preserved his discourses, which in their 

effect, though not in tneir composition, might be compared with 
those of the At mnian orators. The death of Theophilus ex- 
^nded and realised the hopes of his nephew. The clergy of 
Alexanfca was divided ; the soldiers and their general sup- 
ported the claims of the archdeacon; but a resistless multitude, 
with voices and with hands, asserted the cause of their favourite • 

ttaonfoTltCsiut^^^^ 

creditable sorf* Tillpm ^5? P* S)* As the letter is not of the most 

whether c}rii is the nephlw ofSphilus (Mdm^EcSom!^d"f ^ 

, grammariaa is named by Socrates 0 . vii . li' » 

emcrjioJTov Kvpi'AAov ^ ' > i ■« oiaTrvpo^ aKpoar^^ rov 

trirovdatoTarog. ^ mpcrov^ rat? 5t0aer«aAiais avrov hydpav -Tiv 

^ See the youth and promotion of Cyril, in Socrates (L vii. c, 7 ) and Renaudot 
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Tlie prixc was not' unwortliy-of'liiis ambition. At a distance 
’ from , tfie court, and at the bead • of an imineiise capital, ' the 
patriareb, as lie was no\^' styled^, of Alexandria, had gradually 
usurped the state and authority of a civil magistrate. The 
public and private charities of the city were managed by his 
discretion ; Ms voice inflamed or appeased the passions of the 
niultitude,* his commands were blindly obeyed by his numerous 
and fanatic parabolamiy^^ familiarised in their daily office with 
scenes of death ; and the prsefects of Egypt were awed or pro- 
voked by the temporal power of these Christian pontiffs. Ardent 
in the prosecution of heresy, Cyril auspiciously opened his reign 
by oppressing the Novatians, the most innocent and harmless 
of the sectaries. The interdiction of their religious worship 
appeared in his eyes a just and meritorious act ; and he con- 
llscated their holy vessels, without apprehending the guilt of 
.sacrilege. . The toleration and even the priviieges.of the Jews,-.:' 
who had multiplied to the number of forty thousand, were 
secured by the laws of the Csesars and Ptolemies and a long 
prescription of seven hundred years since the foundation of 
Alexandria. Without any legal sentence, without any royal 
mandate, the patriarch, at tlie dawn of day, led a seditious 
multitude to the attack of the synagogues. Unarmed and un- 
prepared, the Jew's w'ere incapable of resistance ; their houses 
of prayer were levelled with the ground ; and the episcopal 
warrior, after rew'arding his troops with the plunder of their 
goods, expelled from the city the remnant of the unbelieving 
nation. Perhaps he might plead the insolence of their pros- 
peiity, and their deadly hatred of the Cliristiaiis, whose blood 
they had recently shed in a malicious or accidental tumult. 
Such crimes would have deserved the animadversion of the 
magistrate ; but in this promiscuous outrage, the innocent W'ere 
confounded with the guilty, and Alexandria was impoverished 
by the loss of a wealthy and industrious colony. The zeal of 

(Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin, p, io6, 108). TIieAbbd Renaiidot drew bis materials 
from the Arabic history of Severus, bishop of Herrnopolis Magna, or Ashmiinein, 
in the xth century, who can never be trusted, unless our assent is extorted by the 
internal evidence of facts. 

24 The Pm^aiolani of Alexandria were a charitable corporation, instituted during 
the plague of Gallienus, to visit the sick, and to bury the dead. They gtudually 
enlarged, abused, and sold the privileges of their order. Their outrageous con- 
duct under the reign of Cyril provoked the emperor to deprive the patriarch of 
their itomination, and to restrain their number to five or six hundred. But these 
restraints were transient and ineffectual See the Theodosian Code, 1. xvi. tit. ii., 
and ITlIemont, M<5m, Eedds. tom, xiv, p, 276-278. [Cp, above, vol 11 p. 3x9,] 
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Cyril exposed him to the peimlties of the Juliaii law ; but in a 
feeble government and a snperstitloos age/Jie was secure of im- 
piimtjj and even of praise..' 'Orestes complained; but his just 
eomplaiiits ■were too quickly forgotten by the ministers of Theo- 
dosiuS;, and too deeply remembered bj' a priest wtio aifeeted to 
pardorq and continued to hate^, the prefect of Egj'pt. As he 
passed through the streets^ his chariot was assaulted by a band 
of five hundred of the Nitrian monks ; his guards fled irorn the 
wild beasts of the desert ; his protestations that he “was a Chris- 
tian and a Catholic -were aiis^vered by a volley of stones, and 
the face of Orestes was covered with blood. The loyal citizens 
of Alexandria hastened to his rescue ; he ins'taiitly satisfied his 
justice and revenge against the monk by whose hand he had 
been wounded, and ilmmonius expired under the rod of the 
lietor. At the command of Cyril, his body was raised from the 
ground and transported in solemn procession to the cathedral ; 
the name of Ammonius %vas changed to that of Tliaumasius the 
wcmdej'ful ; his tomb was decorated with the trophies of martyr- 
dom ; and the patriarch ascended the pulpit to celebrate the 
magnanimity of an assassin and a rebel. Such honours might 
incite the faithful to combat and die under the banners of the 
saint ; and he soon prompted, or accepted, the sacrifice of a 
virgin, who professed the religion of the Greeks, and cultivated 
the friendship of Orestes. Hypatia, the daughter of Theoii the 
mathematician,-^ was initiated in her father's studies ; her learned 
eomnients have elucidated the geometry of Apollonius and Dio- 
phantiis, and she publicly taught, both at Athens and Alexan- ’ 
dria, the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle. In the bloom of 
beauty and in the maturity of wisdom, the modest maid refused 
her lovers and instructed her disciples ; the persons most illus- 
trious for their rank or merit were impatient to visit the female 
philosopher ; and Cyril beheld, with a jealous eye, the gorgeous 
train of horses and slaves who crowded the door of her academy, 

A rumour was spread among the Christians that the daughter 
of Theon was the only obstacle to the reconciliation of the 
praijfect and the arciibishop ; and that obstacle was speedily 
removed. On a fatal day, in the holy season of Lent, Hjqiatia [a.b. mj 

2*' For Theon, and his daughter Hypatia, see Fabricius, Bibliothec. tom. viii. p. 

210, 21 r. Her article in the Lexicon of Suidas is curious and original. Kesychixis 
(Menrsii Opera, tom. vil p. 295, 296) observes that she was prosecuted 
virep^dkkovcrap troinap ; and an epigram in the Greek Anthology (1. i. c. 76, p. 159, 
edit. Brodml) celebrates her knowledge and eloquence. She is honourably 
mentioned (Epist. 10, 15, 16, ss^So, 124, 135, 153) by her friend and disciple the 
philosophic bishop Synesius. [W. A, Meyer, Hypatia von Alexandria, 1886.] 
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was torn from her chariot, stripijecl naked, dragged to the 
clmrcjli, and inhumanly butchered ,by the hands of 'Peter the 
reader and a troop of savage and' merciless fanatics : her iesli 
was scraped from her bones with sharp oyster shells,-'^ and her 
quivering limbs were delivered to the flames. The just progress 
of inquiry and punishment was stopped by seasonable gifts ; but 
the murder of Hypatia has imprinted an Indelible stain on the 
character and religion of Cyril of Alexaiidria.^’^ 

Superstition, perhaps, would more gently expiate the blood 
of a .virgin than the banishment of a saint; and , Cyril ^J:iad. 
accompanied his uncle to the iniquitous synod of the Oak, 
-.When the. memory of Chrysostom was restored and consecrated,: 
the nephew of Theophilus, at the head of a dying faction, still 
maintained the justice of his sentence ; nor was it till after a 
tedious delay and an obstinate resistance that he yielded to the 
: 'Consent of the Catholic world. His enmity to the ' :Byzantme"' 
pontiffs was a sense of interest, not a sally of passion ; he 
■envledbheir fortunate station in the sunshine of the .rmperiah 
comt ; and he dreaded their upstart ambition, which oppressed 
the metropolitans of Europe and Asia, invaded the provinces of 
Antioch and Alexandria, and measured their diocese by the 
limits of the empire. The long moderation of Atticus, the 
mild usurper of the throne of Chrysostom, suspended the ani- 
mosities of the eastern patriarchs ; but Cyril was at length 
awakened by the exaltation of a rival more worthy of his esteem 
and hatred. After the short and troubled reign of Sisinnius 
bishop of Constantinople, the factions of the clergy and people 

2 f>’OcrTpajcots aveiXov koX 8 eac-rrd(TayTe<;i Scc. Oyster shells were plentifolljf 

strewed on the sea-beach before the Csesareum. I may therefore prefer the literal 
sense, without rejecting: the metaphorical version of teg2dac, tiles, which is used by 
M. de Valois. I am ignorant, and the assassins were probably r^ardless, whether 
their victim was yet alive. means simply (by cutting her throat?), 

not sn'apsd.l 

These exploits of St. Cyril are recorded by Socrates ( 1 . vu. c. 13, 14, 15); 
and the most reluctant bigotiy is compelled to copy an historian who coolly styles 
the murderers of Hypatia avSpes to evOepfioi. At the mention of that 

injured name, I am pleased to observe a blush even on the cheek of Baronins (a.d. 
4x5, No. 48). 

He was deaf to the entreaties of Atticus of Constantinople, and of Isidore of 
Pdusium, and yielded only (if we may believe Nicephonis, 1 . xiv. c. iS) to the 

S rsonal intercession of the Virgin. Yet in his last years he still muttered that 
hn Chrysostom had been justly condemned (Tillemont. Mdm. Eccli^s. tom. xiv* 
p. 278-282 ; Baronins, AnnaL Eccles. a.d. 4x2, No. 46-64). 

2^^ See their characters in the history of Socrates (I. vii. c. 25-28); their power 
and pretensions, in the huge compilation of Thomassin (Biscipline de TEgiise, tom, 
i, p, 80"9x). 
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were appeased by the choice/ , of ' the 'eropemr^ wIio<» on. this 
occasion^ consulted 'the Foice'bf fame, and invited tlie meiit of 
a stranger. Nestorlus^®^ a native of Germaiiicia' and a monk of 
Antioch^ was recommended ’ by 'the austerity of his life and the 
eloquence of liis sermons; but the first homily which he 
preached before the devout Theodosius betrayed the acriiiioiiy 
and impatience of ills zeal. Give me, O Caesar ! ” he exclaimed, 
give me the earth purged of heretics, and I wiU give you in 
exchange the kingdom of heaven. Exterminate with me, the 
heretics ; and with you, I will exterminate the Persians/’ On 
the fifth as if the treaty had been already signed, the 
patriarch of Constantinople discovered, surprised, and attacked 
. „a \ secret conventicle of the Arians; they preferred death to 
submission ; the fiames that were kindled by their despair soon ’ 
spread to the neighbouring houses, and the triumph of Nestorius 
■was clouded by the name of incendiary. On either side of the 
Hellespont, his episcopal vigour imposed a rigid ibrmulary of 
faith and discipline ; a chronological error concerning the festival 
of Easter was punished as an oiFence against the church and 
state. Lydia and Caria, Sardes and Miletus, were purified with 
the blood of the obstinate Quartodecimans ; and the edict of 
the emperor, or rather of the patriarch, enumerates three and [A.!). ^233 
twenty degrees and denominations in the guilt and punishment ' ; 
of heresy/^ But the sword of persecution, which Nestorius so - \ 

furiously wielded, was soon turned against Ills own breast. ' ' 
Religion was the pretence ; but, in the judgment of a con- 
temporary saint, ambition was the genuine motive of episcopal 
warfare.^^ ^ ' ' 

In the Syrian school, Nestorius had been taught to abhor tlieHishewsr. 
confusion of the two natures, and nicely to discriminate 
humanity of his master Christ from the divinity of the Zord 
Jesus.®^ The Blessed Virgin he revered as the mother ' of 
Christ, but Ms ears were offended with the rash and recent 

® His elevation and conduct are described by Socrates (L vii. c. 29, 31}; and 
Marcellirms seems to have applied the loquentise satis, sapientise parum, of Sallust. 

?iCod. Theodos. I. xvi. tit. v. leg. 65, with the illustrations of Baronins (x\.d. 

428, No. 25, &c.), Godefroy (ad locum), and Pagi (Critica, tom. ii. p. 20S). 

Isidore of Pelusium (L iy. epist- 57). His words are strong and scandalous — 

ri dav}id^si^f el #cal v'Ov Trepl ■srpS.yfxa &elov koX koyov Kpetrrov Bia<j3<iiveLV irpoartrot.Gifvrat {itvo 

j Isidore is a saint, but he never became a bishop ; and I 
half suspect that the pride of Diogenes trampled on the pride of Pia.to. 

• Croze (Ghristianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 44-53? Thesaurus EpistoHcus 
I.a Crozianus, tom. iii. p. 276-2S0) has detected the use of o <5ecni-oT>3? and 0 
‘iTjcrov^i which in the ivth, vth, and vith centuries discriminates the .school of 
Diodoras of I'arsus and his Nestorian disciples. ' 
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title of motiic^r of,G-od/^ which had been insensibly adopted 
since the origin of the 'Arian controversy. From the pulpit 
of Constantinople^, a friend of the patriarch, and afrerwards the 
patriarch hlmselfj repeatedly preached against the use, or the 
abuse, of a word unlamwn to the apostles, unaiithorisecl by 
the church, and which could only tend to alarm the timorous, 
to mislead the simple, to amuse the profane, and to justify, by 
a seeming resemblance, the old genealogy of Olympus In 
his calmer moments Nestorius confessed that it might be 
tolerated or excused by the union of the two natures and the 
: ..communication of their idmns;^" but lie was exasp.erated, .bj' 
contradiction, to disclaim the worship of a new-born, an infant 
Deity, to draw his inadequate similes from the conjugal or civil 
partnerships of life, and to describe the manhood of Christ as 
the robe, the instrument, the tabernacle of his Godhead. At 
blasphemous sounds, the pillars .of the sanctuary were. 
?;::shaken'v^' ■ The unsuccessful competitors . of Nestorius indulged, ^ 
‘/thetr^pious or personal resentments-; .the' Byzantine: clergy;: wg|' 
secretly displeased .with the ' intrusion of a' stranger tj.‘%diatevefv 
superstitious or absurd, might, claim the'. protectlpn;;;b|{:IIie-^^ 
monks ; and the people were interested in the glory of their 
virgin patroness.^^ The sermons of the archbishop and the 
service of the altar were disturbed b}/ seditious clamour; his 
authority and doctrine were renounced by separate congrega- 

&t-orfkos — Delpara : as in zoology we familiarly speak of o%’-IparoiB' and 
viviparous animals. It is not easy to fix the invention of this word, which La 
Croze {Christianisnie des Indes, tom. i. p. i6) ascribes to Eusebius of Csesarea and 
the Arians. The orthodox testimonies are produced by Cyril and Petavius 
(Dograat. Theolog, tom. v, 1. v. c, 15, p, 254, &c.); but the vcracit}; of the .saint is 
questionable, and the epithet of eeoTo«o<r so easily slides from tlie margin to the 
text of a Catholic Ms. 

Basnage, in hi.s I-Iistoire de TEglisCj a work of controversy (torn. i. p. 505), 
justiiles the mother, by the blood, of God (Acts xx. 28, with iXI ill’s various read- 
ings). But the Greek Mss. are far from unanimous; and the primitive style of 
the blood of Cludst is preserved in the Syriac version, even in those copies wthich 
were used by the Christians of St. Thomas on the coast of Malabar (La Croze, 
Christianisnie des Indes, tom. i. p. 347). The jealousy of tlie Nestorians and 
Monophysites has guarded the purity of their text. 

•^'>Thc Pagans of Egypt already laughed at the new Cybele of the Christians 
{Isidor. L i. epist. 54) : a letter was forged in the name of LPrpatia, to ridicule the 
theology of her assassin (Synodicon, c. 216, in iv. tom. Concil. p. 4S4). In the 
aidicle of Nestoiul'S, Bajde has scattered some loose philosophy on the wo.rship 
of the Virgin Mary. 

■'‘^The avrl^oaiq of the Greeks, a mutual loan or transfer of the ieiioms or proper- 
ties of each nature to the other — of infinity to man, passibility 10 God, &c. Twelve 
rules on this nicest of subjects compose the Theological Grammar of Petavius (Dog- 
mata Tlieolog. torn. v. 1. iv. c. 14, 15, p. 209, &:c.). 

Ducange, C. P. Christiana, 1 . i, p. 30, 
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tioiis ; every wind , scattered round- the empire the leaves of . 
controversy ; and the voice of the combatants on a sonorous 
theatre re-eelioed In tixe cells of Palestine and Egypt* It was 
the duty of Cyril to enligliten the iseal' and^ ignomiiee of his 
iiiiiimierable monks ; In the school of ' Alexandria^ he had 
imbibed and professed the incarnation of one nature; and 
tlie successor of Athanasius consulted his piude and ambition 
when he rose in arms against another Ariiis, more formidable 
and more guilty, on the second throne of the hierarchy. 
After a short correspondence, in which the rival prelates- 
disguised their hatred in the hollow language of respect and 
charity, the patriarch of Alexandria denounced to the prince^ 

. and , people, to the East and to the West, the damnable errors 
..:of ,, the Byv.antine ponti^^^ From the East, more especially from 
:v Antioch, he obtained, the ambiguous counsels of toleratioa/,„.and.:,, 
silence, which were addressed ■ to both parties while they 
of .Nestorius.' But ^ the Vatican received’^ 
with open arms the messengers of Egypt. The vanity of 
by ■ the appeal ; ^ and the partial ' version 
of a monk decided the faith of the pope, wdio, with his Latin 
clergy, was ignorant of the language, the arts, and the theology 
'pf'AeV'Gre head of an Italian synod, Celestine 

vweighed the.:. merits of the cause, approved the' creed of, 
-'.concieiiiiied the sentiments and person of Nestorius, , degraded „■ 
the 'lie.retic from his episcopal dignity, allowed a respite , of ; ■tel.:;. 

. days for, recantation and penance, and delegated to,- his , enemy',' 
the execution of this rash and illegal sentence.. But' the,' patarL 
arch of Alexandria, whilst he darted the. thunders of a god, 
exposed the eiTors , and passions of 'a mortal ; , and his twelve 
anathemas still torture the orthodox slaves who adore the 
memory of a saint, without forfeiting their allegiance to the 
synod of Chalcedon. These bold assertions are indelibly tinged 
with the colours of the Apollinarian heresy ; but the serious, 
,and perhaps the sincere, professions of Nestorius have. satis.fi„ed,, 
the wiser and less partial theologians of the present times, 


-^'^CoRcil tom. ill p. 943. They have never been directly approved by the 
church (Tiliemont, M<!m. EccMs. tom. xiv. p. 36S-372). I almost pity the a^ony 
of rage and sopliistry with ^Yhich Petavius seems, to be agitated in the vith book of 
his Dogmata Tbeoiogica. ,, 

Such as the rational Basnage (ad tom. I Variar. Lection, Canisii in Pr^fat. 
c. ii. p. xi-23) and La Croxe, the universal scholar (Christianisme des Indes, torn, 
i, p. 16-20. DerEtbiople, p. 26, 27. Thesaur. Epis.t. p.y76, &c. 283, 2S5). His 
free sentence is conlirined by that of his, friends Jablonski (Thesa.ur. Epist. tom. I 
p. 193-20X} and Mosheim (idem, p. 304 : Nestorium crlmine caruisse est et mea 

’ ' v: v; '.g-clssgi 
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Yet iieitlier' tlie emperor nor the primate of the East were 
disposed to obey the mandate of an Italian priest ; and a synod 
-of the, Catholic, or rather of the Greek, ehiircli was imanimonsly 
ilemandeclas the sole remedy that could appease or decide this 
ecclesiastical qiiarrel/^'^ Ephesus, on all sides accessible by sea 
and land, was chosen for the place, the festival of Pentecost for 
the day, of the meeting ; a warit of summons was despatched to 
each metropolitan, and a guard was stationed to protect and 
confine ^ the fathers till- -they should settle the . mysteries; '.of ,. ■ 
- heaven and the faith of the earth. Nestoriiis .appeared,. not as."; 
a criminal, but as a judge ; he depended on the weight rather 
than the number of his prelates ; and his sturdy slaves, from the 
baths of Zeiixippus were armed for every service of injury or 
defence. But his adversary Cyril was more powerful in the 
weapons both of the flesh and of the spirit. Disobedient to 
the letter, or at least to the meaning, of the royal summons, be 
was attended by fifty Egyptian bishops, %vho expected from theh 
patriarch’s nod the inspiration of the Holy Ghost. He had' 
./'contracted .an intimate alliance with Memnoii bishop of Ephesus^.:' 
The despotic primate of Asia disposed of the ready succours of 
thirty or forty episcopal votes ; a crmwd of peasants, the slaves 
of the church, was poured into the city to support wii^h blows 
and clamours a metaphysical argument ; and the people iseal- 
ously asserted the hoiiom' of the virgin, whose body reposed 
within the walls of Ephesus. The fleet which had trans- 
ported Cyril from Alexandria was laden with the riches of 
Egypt ; and he disembarked a numerous body of mariners, 
slaves, and fanatics, enlisted with blind obedience uiider the 
banner of St. Mark and the mother of God. Tiie fathers, and 
even the guards, of the council were awed by tills martial array ; 
the adversaries of Cyril and Mary were insulted in the streets 

senteutia) ; and three more respectable judges will not easily be found. Asseman, 
a learned and modest slave, can hardly^ discern (Bibliothec, Orient, tom. iv. p, 
190-224) the guilt and error of the Nestorians. 

'^iThe origin and progress of the Nestorian controversy, till the synod of Ephe- 
sus, may be found in* Socrates ( 1 . vii. c. 32), Evagnus(l. i. c. r, 2), Liberatus {Brev, 
c. 1-4), the original Acts (Concil tom. iii. p. 551-991, edit, Venise, 1728), the 
A'mials of Baronius and Pagi, and the faithful collections of Tillcmont 
Ecclds. tom. xiv. p. 2S3-377). 

The Christians of the four first centuries were ignorant of the death and burial 
of Maiy. The tradition of Ephesus is affirmed by the synod (ly^r; 0 6fcoXoyo<f Iwayy???, 
Kaln B&or 6 ito^ TTapOsvo^i) aytaMapia. Concil tom. iii. p. 1102); yet it has been superseded 
by the claim of Jerusalem ; and her emp^^y sepulchre, as it was shewn to the pilgrims, 

fi )duced the fable of her resurrection and assumption, in \vhich the Greek ami 
tin churches have piously acquiesced. See Baronius (Annal, Eedes. A.D. 48, 
No. 6, &c.) and Tillemont (Mdm. Eccl< 5 s. tom. i. p. 467-477). 
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m t'fireateneii in their houses;. his eloquence and liberality made 
a daily increase in the number', of his adherents ; and t!i.e Egyp- 
tian soon, computed tliat he might command the attendance and 
the voices of two hundred bisliops.^^ 'But the author of the 
twelve anathemas foresaw and ' dreaded the opposition of Jolm 
of Antioch, who with a small, though respectable, train of 
Bietropolitans and ‘divines was advancing by slow journeys from 
the distant capital of the East. Impatient of a delay which he 
stigmatized as voluntary and culpable, Cyril announced the 
opening of the synod sixteen days after the festival of Pente» 
cost. Nestorius, who depended on the near approach of his 
Eastern friends, persisted, like his predecessor Chrysostom, to 
disclaim the jurisdiction and to disobey the summons of his 
enemies ; they hastened his trial, and his accuser presided in 
the seat of judgment. Sixty-eight bishops, twenty-two of 
metropolitan rank, defended his cause by a modest and tem- 
perate protest ; they were excluded ftom the counsels of their 
brethren. Candidian, in the emperor’s name, requested a delay 
of four days; the profane magistrate was driven with outrage, 
and insult from the assembly of the saints. The whole of this coadesam- 
momentous transaction was crowded into the compass of 
summer’s day ; the bishops delivered their separate opinions ; 
but the iiniforinity of style reveals the influence or the hand of 
■'.a master, who 'had been accused of corrupting the 'public, evi-/' 

,deii,ce of , their acts, and subscriptions.^^ ■ Without a dissenting: 
.;'voicej:,„,tiiey' recognised in . the .epistles of Cyril, the, Nicene'';; 
creed and the doctrine of the fathers : but the partial extracts 
■ftom:, 'the ,letters. and homilies .of Nestorius- were interrupte,d':,by:;::' 
curses and anathemas ; and the heretic was degraded from his 
episcopal and ecclesiastical dignity. The sentence, maliciously 
inscribed to the new Judas, was affixed and proclaimed in the 

Acts of Clialcedon (Concil, tom. iv. p. 1405, 140S) exhibit a lively picture 
of the blind, obstina,te servitude of the bishops of Egypt to their patriarch. 

Civil or ecclesiastical business detained the bishops at Antioch till the iSth of 
May. Ephesus was at the distance of thirty days’ jornmey ; and ten days more 
may be hiirly allov/ed for accidents and repose. The march of Xenophon over the 
same ground enumerates above 260 parasangs or leagues ; and this measure might 
be illustrated from ancient and modern itineraries, if I knew how to compare the 
speed of n,n army, a synod, and a caravan. John of Antioch is reluctantly ac- 
quitted by Tillomont himself (Mem. Eccl^s. tom. xiv. p. 386-3S9). 

'^ara oeov ra ey crvyT€d7}vat,.{>Tro^vijfji.a.ra, iravovpyCa KaC 

Katrorop^iq. Kvplxkov rex^'d^oPTog. Evagrius, 1 . i. c. 7. The same impu- 
tation was urged by 'Count Irenseus (tom. iii. p. 1249) ; and the orthodox critics do 
not find it- an easy task to defend the purity of the Greek or Latin copies of the 

Acts. / . , , , ^ • 
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streets of Ephesus the weary prelates^ as they issued from the 
church of the mother- of God, were saluted as her champions; 
anil her victory was celebrated by the illuminations, the songs, 
and the tumult of the night. 

&f C3ii the fifth day, the triumph was clouded by the arrival am! 

‘ inciigiiation of the Eastern bishops. In a chamber of the inn, 
before he had wiped the dust from his shoes, John of Antioch 
gave audience to Candidian the Imperial minister ; who related 
his iiiefFectual efforts to prevent or to annul the hasty violence 
of the Egyptian. . With equal haste and violence, .the ■Oriental.; 
synod of fifty bishops degraded Cyril and Memiion from their 
■■episcopal honours, condemned, in .the twelve a.nathemas,..-: the: ■ 
purest venom of the Apollinariaii heresy, and described the 
Alexandrian primate as a monster, born and educated for the 
destruction of the church.^^ Mis throne was distant and inac- 
;:; cdssibie ; but A instantly resolved to bestow'. ■ on: the:;.:ioeliv^ 

". Ephesus the blessing^ of a faithful shepherd... By the vigilance 
^.■of Memnon, the churches were shut against them, and a strong 
'■.^rrison, was.; thrown into the cathedral The, .troops, ':nhder^tl#.:: 
command of Candidian, advanced to the assault: ; the ■ outguards :. 
were routed and put to the sword ; but the place was impreg- 
nable : the besiegers retired ; their retreat %vas pursued by a 
vigorous sally ; they lost their horses, and many of the soldiers 
were dangerously wounded with clubs and stones. Ephesus, 
the city of the Virgin, was defiled with rage and clamour, with 
sedition and blood; the rival synods darted anathemas and 
excommunications from their spmtual engines ; and the court 
of Theodosius was perplexed by the adverse and contradictor}^ 
narratives of the Syrian and Egyptian factions. During a busy 
period of three months, the emperor tried every method, ex- 
cept the most effectual means of indifference and contempt, to 
reconcile this theological quarrel. He attempted to remove or 
intimidate the leaders by a common sentence of acquittal or 
condemnation ; he invested his representatives at Ephesus with 
ample power and military force ; he summoned from either 
party eight chosen .deputies to a free and candid conference in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, far from the contagion of 
popular frenzy. But the Orientals refused to yield, and the 
Catholics, proud of their numbers and of their Latin allies, ^ 

*0 Sii tV' 6Av'0p(^ eKK^tjcrtbiv vex^els Kai rpa(l}ecg. After the coalidon of John 
and Cyril, these invectives were mutually forgotten. The style of declamation 
must never be confounded with the genuine sense which respectable enemies enter- 
tain of each other's merit (Condi, tom. iii. p. 1244), 
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Tejected all, terms of union or toleration. Tiie patience of the 
meek Tlieodosins ' was provoked, ; and he dissolved, in anger, 
tills episcopal timiiiit, wliicli at the distance of thirteen cen- 
turies .assumes the venerable aspect of fhe third oeciiineiiicai 
couneil/*^ " God is my witness/' said the pious prince, "that I 
am not the author of this confusion. ■ His providence will discern 
and punish the guilty. Beturn to your, provinces, , and may 
your private virtues repair, the .mischief . and scandal of your 
meeting/' They returned, to their .provinces ; but the same • 
passions which had distracted the syno.d.of Ephesus were dif- < 
fused over the Eastern world. After three obstinate and equal 
campaigns, John of Antioch and Cyril of Alexandria conde- 
scended to explain and embrace ; but their seeming re-union 
must be imputed rather to prudence than to reason, to the 
niutual ' lassitude rather than to- the Christian charity of the 
'•-..patriarchs, 

The Byzantine pontiff had instilled into the royal ear a baleful v or 

prejudice against the character and conduct of his Egy ptian ‘ 

rival. An epistle of menace and invective,^® which accom- 
Ijanied the summons, accused him as a busy, insolent, and 
envious priest, who perplexed the simplicity of the faith, 
violated the peace of the church and state, and, by his artful 
;:aiil;v,separate' addresses to the wife and sister of .Theo^dosius,' -; 
.presumed- to suppose, or to scatter, the seeds of ■ discord/.' in^the;'v.''^^ 
Imperial family. . At the stern command of his sovereign, /C^ri!".:; ' 
had 'repamed to Ephesus/ where he- -was resisted, threatened, , 
and confined, by the magistrates - in the interest of . Nestorius 
and the Orientals ; who assembled the troops of Lydia and 
Ionia to suppress the fanatic and disorderly train of the patriarch. 
Without expecting the roj^al licence, he escaped from his guards, 
precipitately embarked, deserted the imperfect synod, and 
retired to his episcopal fortress of safety and independence. 

But his artful emissaries, both in the court and city, successfully 


See the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus, in the original Greek, and a Latin 
version almost contemporary (Concil. tom. iii. p. 99i’i339) with the Synodicon 
adversus Tragoediam Irenaei (tom. iv. p. 235-497), the Ecclesiastical Histories of 
Socrates (1. vii. c. 34) and Evagrius (1. i. c. 3, 4, 5), and the Breviary of Liberatus 
(in Concil. tom. vl p. 419-459, c. 5, 6), and the M^moires Ecclds. of Tilleniont 
(tom. xiv, p. 377-487). 

4S Tapax'V (says the emperor in pointed language)^® yc eH travTuimt 
Tftt? eKKki^aCai's bix'^qSj\y}Kas . ws ^pacrvTepa? oppi]? irpeTroWfj? jxakkov aKpi^^Cas , . . 
teal rrouakCai^ iidkkov rovreav ripXv dpKOva-y}? ijirep airkorriTOi . . . Trarro^ ixS-kkov ii) tepews’ * . • 
Ttt re rSiV eKKkyjtntoVi rd re r^y ^aenkewv (xekkety j^wpt^ecj^ ^ovAe<r^at, w? ovk Gv<Tri<; d^}opi,ir}<^ 

trepa? I should be curious to know how much Nestorius paid for 

these expressions so mortifying to his rival. • 
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laboured to appease tlie resentment,, and to conciliate tlie favour, 
of tile eiTiperor. The feeble son of Arcadiiis ' was alternately 
swayed by his wife 'and sister, by the ' eunuchs and women of 
the palace ; superstition and avarice were their riding passions ; 
and the orthodox chiefs -were assiduous in their endeavours to 
alarm the former and to gratify 'the latter. Constantinople 
and the suburbs were sanctified with frequent monasteries, and 
tile.' holy, abbots,’ Dalmatius and Eutyches/^ had devoted'; their 
-zeal and fidelity to the cause of Cyril, the worship of Mary, 
and the unity of Christ. From the first moment, of their 
; monastic, life, they had never mingled with the. .world, , or trod ,' 
the profane ground of the city. But in this a%rful moment of 
the danger of the church, their vow was superseded by a more 
sublime and indispensable duty. At the head of a long order 
.: .;.ofv’’:',mohks and hermits, who carried burning .dapers... hi, ;::their..„. 
i'.'hahds an«l’ litanies to the mother of God, they pro- 
i;oeeded’. from the monasteries to the palace... The ^people', was- 
..^iedified and inflamed by this extraordinary, spectacle,;;,' aiiA: the 
enabling -monarch listened to the prayers^and adjurationsofthh::; 
;;;'.>saihts,;,,:w^ho boldly pronounced that none could hope for salvation 
unless they embraced the person and the creed of the orthodox 
successor of Athanasius. At the same time every avenue of 
the throne was assaulted with gold. Under the decent names 
of eulogies and benedictions^ the courtiers of both sexes were 
bribed according to the measure of their power and rapacious- 
ness. But their incessant demands despoiled the sanctuaries 
of Constantioople and Alexandria ; and the authority of the 
patxflarch was unable to silence the just murmur of liis clergy, 
that a debt of sixty thousand pounds had already been con- 
tracted to support the expense of this scandalous corruption.^^ 
Pulcheria, who relieved her brother from the weight of an 
empire, was the firmest pillar of orthodoxy ; and so intimate 
was the alliance between the thunders of the synod and the 

Eutyches, the heresi arch Eutyches, is honourably named by Cyril as a friend, 
a saint, and the strenuous defender of the faith. His brother, the abbot Dalmatius,, 

IS likewise employed to bind the emperor and all his chamberlains ierribili conjurci- 
tioiie. Synod icon, c. 203, in Concil. tom. iv. p. 467. 

Cierici qui hie sunt contristantur, quod ecclesia Alexandrina nudata sit hujus 
causA turbelas : et debet prseter ilia quas hinc transmissa sint afiirl lih-ras milie 
qningenta^, Et nunc et scriptum est ut prasstet ; sed de tuA ecclesiA prtBsta aYarittEe 
quorum nosti, <&c. This curious and original letter, from Coil's archdeacon to 
liis creature the new bishop of Constantinople, has been unaccountably preserved ’ 
in an old Latin version (Synodicon, c. 203; Concil. tom, iv. p. 465-468). The 
mask is almost dropped, and the saints speak the honest language of interest and 
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wilispers of tlie^ court tliat Cyril was : assured of success if lie 
could displace one euiiucli and ,■ substitute anotlier in tlie fivoiir 
of Tiieodoslus. Yet tlie Egyptian could not boast of a glorious 
or de^cisive victoiy. The Emperor, with unaccustomed firmness^ 
adhered to Iiis promise of protecting tlie' liinocence of the Oriental 
^ bishops ; and Cyril, softened Iiis anathemas, and confessed, with 
ambiguity and reluctance, a twofold -nature of Christ, before lie 
was permitted to' satiate his revenge- against the unfortunate 
:wMestorius.^^''. " -'v: 

The rash and obstinate, Nestorius, '■ before the end of 
synod, was oppressed by Cyril, betrayedby the court, and taintly 
supported by his Eastern friends. A sentiment of fear or in- 
dignation prompted him, ivhile it was yet time, to aifect the 
^glory.m.f : a, yolun^^^^ abdication ; 'his wish, or at least, iiis' 
request, was readily granted, ; he was conducted with honour ' • 
from Ephesus to his old monastery of Antioch ; and, after a 
short pause, his successors, Maximian and Proclus, were acknow- 
ledged as the lawful bishops of Constantinople. But in the 
silence of his cell the degraded patriarch could no longer re- 
sume tlie innocence and security of a private monk. The past 

.■he discontented with' the ■ present,; 'and,' thei.,:;|-:;';;;l3 
.friture ,.he,;had ^.reason,, to dread ; the Oriental bishops , successively:;..; ■; 
^'disengaged' their cause from his unpopular name,; and each;,,day-;.:;y 
■■.de,creas.e,d. the., .number of the schismatics who revered. Nestorius 
as',the ;. confessor of the faith. After a residence . at Antiochbf:'.^;'^ 
four years, the,, hand of Theodosius. subscribed an. edict,^^' 'whicfo; 
ranked him with Simon the magician, proscribed Iiis opinions 
'and ..followers, condemned Ills writings to the dames, and .bahishedi' 
his person first to Petra in ilrabia,' and at length to Oasis, one' ’ 


The tedious negotiations that succeeded the synod of Ephesus are diffiiselj 
related in the original Acts (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1339-1771J ad fin, voL and the 
Synodicon, in tom. iv.), Socrates ( 1 . vii. c, 28, 35, 40, 41), Evagrius { 1 . i. c. 6, 7, B, 
12}, Liberatus (c. 7-10), Tillemont {M( 5 m. Eccl^s. tom. xiv. p. 487-676}. The most 
patient reader will thank me for compressing so much nonsense and falsehood in 

Avtov ts af) Seri&evTO<if errerpaTnj Kara to oineZov ^irapa^ev^ai iJi,ovaar'njpiov» EvagnuS, 
1 . i c. 7, The original letters in the Synoclicon (c. 15, 24, 25, 26) justify the appearance 
of a voluntary resignation, which is asserted by Ebed-Jesu, a Nestorian writer, 
apud Asseman. Bibliot. Oriental, tom. iii. p„ 299, 302. [For this writer see also 
Wright’s Syriac literature, p. 2S5 577.] 

SJJ See the Imperia,! letters in the Acts of the Synod of Ephesus (Concil. tom. iii. 
p. 1730-1735). The odious name of Simonians, which was affixed to the disciples 
of this Tft-paTCiiSov? StSaaKaXta?, WES designed d)s av pvecSffft •n-po0A>}5ex--7eS autiViou 
VTrofieVoteV rip.OipCa.v runt kiiapTriuArmf^ Kai ix'qre ^CiVTa,<; rtp, 0 }p(as, Baif6vTa.<; a.rtiJ.LC.<i Csrhs 

Yet 'these were Christians 1 who differed only in names and in shadows. 
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of tile iskfids of tlie^ Libyan desert/^^ ' Secluded from tbe cbutcii 
aijcl from the the exile was still imrsued by tbe rage of 

bigotry and war, A waBdering tribe of tlie Blemniyes^ or Nu- 
bians^ invaded bis solitary prison ; in tbeir retreat they disiwlssed 
a crowd of useless captives ; but no sooner bad Nestorlus 
reached the banks of the Nile than he would gladly have es- 
caped from a Eoman and orthodox city to the milder servitude 
of the savages, liis flight was punished as a new crime ; the 
soul'of the patriarch inspired the civil and ecclesiastical: powers, 
of Egypt ; the magistrates, the soldiers, the monks, devoutly 
.-tortured the enemy of Christ and St. Cyril; and,' as.' far as : the , 
confines of ^Ethiopia, the heretic was alternately dragged and 
recalled, till his aged body was broken by the hardships and 
accidents of these reiterated journeys. Yet his mind was still 
independent and erect ; the president of Thebais was awed by 
liiS'''pastoi^^^^ letters; lie survived the Catholic ■ tyra.nt of Alex- 
andria, and, after sixteen years’ banishment, the synod of CImIce* 
don would perhaps have restored him to the honours, or at 
. least :do . the com,mimioii, of the church. The death of .Nestorius' 
■prevented liis obedience to their w'elcome summons and his 
disease might afford some colour to the scandalous report that 
his tongue, the organ of blasphemy, had been eaten by the 
worms. He was buried in a city of Upper Egypt, knoivn by the 
names of Cliemnis, or Paiiopoiis, or Akmim ; but the immortal 
malice of the Jacobites has persei'-ered for ages to cast stones 
against his sepulchre, and to propagate the foolish ti-adition 
that it was never watered by the rain of heaven, which equally 

The metaphor of islands is applied by the grave civilians (Pandect. 1. xlviii. 
tit. 22, leg. 7) to those happy spots which are discriminated by water and verdure 
from the "Libyan sands. Three of these under the common name of Oasis, or 
Alvahat : i. The temple of Jupiter Arnmon [Oasis of Siwali]. 2. The middle 
Oasis [cl Kasr], three days’ journey to the w^est of Lycopolis. 3. The southern, 
where '"Nestorius was banished, in the first climate and only three days’ journey 
from the confines of Nubia [Great Oasis, or Wall el Khargeh], See a learned 
Note of Michaelis (a,d Descript. Egypt. Abulfedse, p. 2X, 34). 

The invitnticn of Nestorius to the Synod of Chalcedon is related by Zachaiias, 
bishop of Meliieiie [Mytilene] (Evagrius, I ii. c. 2; Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. 

I5. p* 55), and the famous Xenaias or Phiioxenus, bishop of Hierapolis (Asseman. 
Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 40, &c.), denied by Evagrius and Asseman, and stoutly 
maintained by La Cro^e (Thesaur. Epistol. tom. iii. p. iSi, &.c.}. The foct is not 
improbable ; yet it was the interest of the Monophysites to spread the invidious 
report ; and Eutychius (tom. ii. p. 12) affirms that Nestorius died after an exile of 
seven years, and consequently ten years before the synod of Chalcedon. 

Consult d’Anville (Mt^moire siir I'Egypte, p. 191), Pocock (Description of the 
East, vol. i. p. 76), Abulfeda (Descript. Egypt, p. 14) and his commentator 
Michaelis (Not. p. 7S-33), and the Nubian Geographer (p. 42), who mentions, in 
the .xiith century, the ruins and the sugar-canes of Akmim. 
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tlesceiids on. rigliteous and: tlie ungodly,^" ' Humanity may 
drop a tear on tlie fate of Nestoiiiis ;■ yet' Justice most observe 
that lie suffered tlie persecution' wMch lie iiad approved and 
infiicte'd/''® , ■ ' 

The death of the Alexandrian primate, after a reign of thirty* Heiw ^jr 
two years, abandoned the Catholics to’ the intemperance of aeal iWim’ 
and the abuse of victory. The ‘monophysite doctrine (one 
incarnate nature) was rigorously preached in. the churches of 
Egypt and the monasteries of the East ; the primitive creed of 
Apolliiiaris -was protected by the sanctity of Cyril ; and the 
name of Eutyches, liis venerable friend, has been applied to the 
sect most adverse to the Syrian heresy of Nestoiuus. 

Eiityches, was the abbot, or archimandrite, or superior of three 
hundred monks, but the opinions of a simple and illiterate , re-;;-t;;^ 
-eluse: might have expired in the cell, where lie had. slept above ' ! 

seventy years, if the resentment or , indiscretion. of Flavian,; the; 
Byzantine pontiff, had not exposed the scandal to the eyes of 
the Christian world. His domestic synod was instantly con- 
vened, their proceedings were sullied with clamour and artifice, 
and the aged heretic was surprised into a seeming confession 

his body from ' the ■ substance 

"l^ligimlMaryi^ decree, Eutyches appealed to 

a general council;' and his cause was vigorously.asserted 
godson Glirysaphius, the reigning eunuch of the palacejnnd: hJs^y;, 
■accomplice Dioscorus, who had succeeded to the throne, the 
Creed, The. talents, and .the vices of. the nephew, of, Theophilus* 

By the special suminoiis of Theodosius, the second synod 
Ephesus was judiciously composed of ten metropolitans and 
bishops from each of the six dioceses - of the Eastern empire ' 
some exceptions of favour or merit enlarged the number to one 
hundred and thirty-five ; and the Syrian Barsumas, as the chief 
and representative of the monks, was invited to sit and vote 

Eutycbius (Annal. tom. ii. p. 12) and Gregory Bar-Hebrseus, or Abiilphar- 
agius (A..sseraan. tom. ii. p. 316), represent the credulity of the tenth and thirteenth 
■■centuries.' ':■y;;.,■^ ;.;;;■'■; 

® We are obliged to Evagrius ( 1 . i. c. 7) for some extracts from the letters of 
Nestoriiis ; but the lively picture of his sufferings is treated with insult by the hard 
and stupid fanatic. 

Di-xi Cyrilluni, diiin viveret, auctoritate sua effecisse, ne Eutychianismus et 
Monophysitarum error in nervum emrnperet : idque verum puto , , . rdiquo . . . 
honcsto rnodo TraMj^caSwi' cecinerat. The learned but cautious Jablonski did not 
always speak the whole truth. Cum Cyrillo lenius omnino egi, quam si tecum aut 
cumaliisrei hujus probe gnaris et sequis rerum sestimatoribus sermones privates 
conferreni (Thesaur, Epistol. La , Cro.zian.ytora. i. p, 197, 198} : an excellent key 
to his dlssertatbns on the Nestorian controversy t ' - 
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witli ttie successors of the apostles. But the despotism of tlie 
Alexaiiclrkii patriarcli, again oppressed -the freedom of debate ; 
the same spiritual and carnal weapons were again drawn from 
tile arsenals of Egypt ; tlie Asiatic veterans^ a band of archers, 
served under tlie'"orders of Dioseorus ; and the more formidable 
moiikSy whose minds were inaccessible to reason or mercy, 
besieged the doors of the cathedral. The general and, as it 
should seem, the unconstrained voice of the fathers accepted 
the faith and even the anathemas of Cyril ; and the heresy of 
' the two natures was formally condemned in" the ■ persons and' 

. ivri tings of .the most learned Orientals. May those ■. who divide 
Christ be "divided with the sword, may they be hewn in- pieces,' 
■may- they be burnt alive 1 were the charitable wishes of a 
Christian synod/’^^ The innocence and sanctity of Eutyches 
were acknowledged without hesitation ; but the prelates, more 
especially those of Thrace and Asia, were unwilling to depose 
their 'patriarch for the use ■ or even the abuse of his lawfui^ 
jurisdiction. They embraced the knees of Dioseorus, as he 
■stood'ivitli a threatening aspect on the footstool of his throne, 
"-and ^'Conjured him to forgive the offences, and to respect the. 
dignity, of his brother. you mean to raise a sedition?*® 

exclaimed the relentless tyi-ant. Where are the officers ? 
At these w^ords a furious multitude of monks and soldiers, with 
staves, and swords, and chains, burst into the church ; the 
trembling bishops hid themselves behind the altar, or under 
the benches ; and, as they were not inspired with the jseal of 
martyrdom, they successively subscribed a blank paper, which 
was afterwards filled with the condemnation of the Byjsantine 
pontiff. Flavian was instantly delivered to the wild beasts of 
this spiritual ampliitheatre ; the monks were stimulated by the 
voice and example of Barsumas to avenge the injuries of Christ; 
it is said that the patriarch of Alexandria reviled, and buffeted, 
and kicked, and trampled his brother of Constantinople : it 

'H ayCa crt;j'o§o<r elffev, apov, Kaverov EverejStov, o^ros Ka-ff, o^Itc? eU 8vo ysVijrat, 
eixeptars /lieptcrSf/ . , . et Tt? Aeyet 5vo, ava0e/ia. At the request of Dioscorus, thOSS 
who were not atile to roar {^orjaai) stretched out their hands. At Chalcedon, the 
Orientals disclaimed these exclamations; but the Eg3'^ptiaiis more consistently 
declared ravra Kai rdre elrrofiev fcai vvv Xsyofieu (Concil. tOill. iv. p. IOI2). 

5k (Eusebius, bishop of Dorylasum) tov Kal o^ikaCtag iiiJam9fpat 

TTpos AtofTKopov ^dovixevov Tfc- Kai kaKTi^opsvov f and this testimony of Evagnus ( 1 . ii. c. 
ii.) is amplified by the historian Zonaras (tom. ii. 1 . xiii. p. 44 [c. 23]},whoafSrms that 
Dioscorus kicked like a wild ass. But the language of Liberatus (Brev. c. 12, in 
Concil- tom. vi. p. 438) is more cautious ; and tlie acts of Chalcedon, v/hich lavish 
the names of homicide^ Cain, &c., do not justify so pointed a charge. The monk 
Barsumas is more particularly accused — toj' p,afcapto2' ^kaxiadQv, avrhs ktmim 
Kai lAeye, er^a^ov (Concil tom. iv. p. I413), 
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is certain that tlic victim, before he -could reach .the place of liis 
' exited' "expirecl ■ ■ ^ ^ tlie tliird ' day;- ■■ of ■ the " wouiads ■ and ■ bruises 
which he had received at 'Ephesus, This second synod has 
been jus fcly branded as a gang of robbers and assassins ® yet 
t'lie accusers of Dioscorus would magnily his violence, to allevi- 
ate the cowardice and Inconstancy ’ of their own behaviour. 

The faith of Egypt had prevailed ;- but the' vanquished party- 

was supported by the same pope who encountered without fear 
" the hostile rage of Attiia and Genseric. The- theology of Leo^ ^ 
his iamous /ome or epistle on the. mystery of; the incarnation, 

:■ had been disregarded by the synod of Ephesus ; his autho'rity,:..; 
:;,andv.that of the Latin church, was insulted in his legates, '.who-:: 
escaped' from slavery and death to relate the melancholy tale/of^-' 

' the tyranny of Dioscorus and the martyrdom of Flavian. ' 'His..' 

. provincial , synod annulled the irregular proceedings, of Ephesus:;;'-^ 
.:but,. aS': this s.tep.was itself irregular, he solicited, the. convocation,-^ 
of a general council in the free and orthodox provinces of Italy. 
From his independent throne the Roman bishop spoke and 
acted without danger, as the head of the Christians, and his 
dictates were obsequiously transcribed by Placidia and her son 
Valentinian, who addressed their Eastern colleague to restore 
the peace and unity of the church. But the pageant of Oriental 
.’royalty was moved with equal dexterity by the , hand .of /the;;' 
auiiueli:,; and Theodosius co.uld pronounce, without ,;,hesi.tatioii,.;:: 
that the church was already peaceful and triumphant, ' and;,'tha't:. 

■ the„rece'nt dame had been extinguished by the just punishment;;.,.:, 
’"of "the 'Nestoriaiis. Perhaps the Greeks would be still, involved", 
in the heresy of the Moiiophysites, if the emperor’s horse had, 
not fortunately stumbled ; Theodosius expired ; his orthodox 
sister, Pulcheria, wuth a nominal husband, succeeded to the 
throne ; Chrysapliius was burnt, Dioscorus was disgraced, the 
exiles were recalled, and the iome of Leo "was subscribed by the 
Oriental bishops. Yet the pope was disappointed in his favourite 
project of a Latin council ; he disdained to preside in the Greek 
synod which was speedily assembled at Nice in Bithynia ; his 
legates required in a peremptory tone the presence of the em- 
peror; and the weary fathers were transported to Chalcedon 
under the immediate eye of Marcian and the senate of Con- 
stantinople. A quarter of a mile from the Thracian Bosphorus, 
the church of St. Euphemia was built on the summit of a gentle 


® [Yet, as Geker lias observed, the proceedings at the Hobber-synod were not 
so much more violent than, those at synods recognised by the Church.] 
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tlioiigli lofty ascent ; the triple strnetnre was celebrated as a 
prodigy of art, and the boundless, prospect of the land and sea 
might have raised the mind of a sectary to the contemplation 
of the God of the Enlyerse, Six hundred and thirty bishops 
were ranged in order in the nave of the cliiircli ; but the 
patriarchs of the East were preceded by the legates^, of whom 
the third was a simple priest ; and the place of honour was 
reserved for twenty laymen of consular or senatorial! rank. The 
gospel was ostentatiously displayed in the centre, but the rule 
of faith ivas defined by the papal and Imperial ministers, who 
moderated the thirteen sessions of the council of Clialcedoni^’^ 
Their partial interposition silenced the intemperate shouts and 
execrations which degraded the episcopal gravity ; but, on the 
formal accusation of the legates, Dioscorus was compelled to 
descend from Ms throne to the rank of a criminal, already con- 
demned in the opinion of his judges. The Orientals, less 
adverse to Nestorius than to Cyril, accepted the! Romans as their 
'deliverers-:. Thrace, and Pontus, and Asia .were exasperated": 
.■against the murderer of Flavian, and the new- patriarchs:: of; 
Constantinople and Antioch secured their places b}?" the sacrifice 
of their benefactor. The bishops of Palestine, Macedonia, . and 
Greece were attached to the faith of Cyril ; but in the face of 
the synod, in the heat of the battle, the leaders, with their 
obsequious train, passed from the right to the left wing, and 
decided the victory by this seasonable desertion. Of the 
seventeen sulfragaiis who sailed from Alexandria, four were 
tempted from their allegiance, and the thirteen, falling pros- 
trate on the ground, implored the mercy of the council, with 
sighs and tears and a pathetic declaration that, if they yielded, 
they should be massacred, on their return to Egypt, by the 
indignant people. A tardy repentance was allowed to expiate 
the guilt or error of the accomplices of Dioscorus ; but their 
sins were accumulated on his head ; he neither asked nor hoped 
for pardon, and the moderation of those wdio pleaded for a 
general amnesty was drowmed in the prevailing cry of victory 
and revenge. To save the reputation of his late adlieirents, 

The Acts of the Council of Chalcedon (Concil. tom. iv. p. 761-2071) cxjmpre- 
hend those of Ephesus (p. S90-1189), which again comprise the synod of Constanti- 
nople under Flavian (p. 930-X072 ) ; and it requires some attention to disengage 
this double involution. The whole business of Eutyches, I^laviaii, and Bioscorus 
is related by Evagrius (I. i. c. 9-12, and 1 . il c. i, 2, 3, 4) and Liberatus (Brev. c. 

T2, 13, 14). Once more, and almost for the last time, I appeal to the diligence 
of 'niknnont {Mem. EccliSs. tom. xv. p, 479-719). The annals of Baronins and 
Pagi will accompany me much farther on my long and laborious journey. 
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some pcrsoMid oWenccs wete 'skilflilfy detected : Ms rasli and 
illegal exeonmimlcatioa 'pope,', and Ms coiitiimacIoES 

refusal (wliile lie was detuned' a' prisoner) to attend the 
siiinmons of the synod. Witnesses' were rntrodiicacl to prove 
the special fects of his pride, . avarice, . and , cruelty ; and the 
h'itl'iers heard with abhorrence that' the alms of the church 
'■* were lavished on the female dancers, that his palace, and even 

bath, was open to the prostitutes, of Alexandria, and that 
the infamous Paiisopliia, or Irene, was publicly entertained as 
the concubine of the patriarch.^ 

For these scandalous offences Dioscorus was deposed by the 
synod and banished by the emperor ; but the purity of his faith 
was declared in the presence, and with the tacit approbation, 
of the fathers. Their prudence supposed rather than pro- 
nounced the heresy of Eutyclies, who was never summoned 
before their tribunal ; and they sat silent and abashed, when a 
bold Monopliysite, casting at their feet a volume of Cyril, 

' challenged them to anathematize in his person the doctrine of 
a saint. If 'we fiirly peruse the acts of Chalcedon as they are 
recorded by the orthodox party,^^'. we 'shall find that, a great 
■ majority of the bishops embraced the simple unity of Christ ; 
and the ambiguous concession, that he was formed of or from 
two natures, might imply either their previous existence, or 
their subsequent confusion, or some dangerous interval between 
the conception of the man and the assumption of the God. 
The Roman theology, more positive and precise, adopted the 

MaAtofTa 7 } TreptiSorfTOs 'T£av(ro<^Ca ii KakQVfievt^ ’Opetpl/ (perhaps Trept 175' Kal h 

TroX.vavOptti’Tros T7jg atfirjKS avrijq re Kal rov tpacrrov ^xeu.vr^ item's 

(Concil tom, iv. p. 1276). A specimen of the wit and malice of the people is pre- 
served in the Greek Anthology ( 1 , ii. c. .5, p. 188, edit. WecheL), although the 
applicatjoii was unknown to the editor Brodseus. The nameless epigrammatist 
raises a tolerable pun, by confounding the episcopal salutation 01 “Peace be to 
all ! ” with the genuine or corrupted name of the bishop’s concubine : 

Eipyyy] rrayTeo-iTLy, eWLCTKOTro? elwev eireKdiav^ 

Svvarat. uranTLV r}v fxovos svSov ex€t J 

I am ignorant 'whether the patriarch, who seems to have been a jealous lover, is 
the Cimon of a preceding epigram, whose weos ecr-njKo? was viewed with envy and 
wonder by 'Priapus himself. 

® Those who reverence the infallibility of synods may try to a,scertain their 
sense. The leading bishops were attended by partial or eyeless scribes, who dis- 
persed their copies round the world. Our Greek Mss. are sullied wdth the false 
and proscribed reading of m rCiv (ftva-ecav (Concil. tom. iii. p. 1460) ; the authentic 
translation of Pope Leo J. does not seem to have been executed ; and the old 
Latin versions rraitcrially differ from the present Vulgate, wdiich was revised (a.d. 
550) by Pusticus, a Roman priest, from the best Mss. of the ’AkoL^jjtos at Con- 
stantinople (Ducange, C. P. Christiana, 1 , iv, p. 151), a famous monastery of 
Latins, Greeks, and Syrians. See Concil tom. iv. .p. 1959-2049, and Pagi, Critica, 

' tom, iL p. 326, S:q, ' , 
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tern most offensive to the ears of the Egyptians^ that ‘ Christ 
existed m two natures; and this .momentous particle (which, 
the menimy, rather than.- the .understanding, must retain) had 
almost produced a schism among the Catholic bishops. The 
tome of Leo had been respectfully, perhaps sincerely, subscribed ; 
But they protested, in two successive debates, that it was 
neither expedient nor lawful to transgress the sacred landmarks 
which had been hxed at Nice, Constantinople, and Ephesus, ac- 
cording to the rule of scripture and tradition. At length they 
yielded to the importunities of their masters, but their infallible 
.. decree,. 'after it had been ratified with deliberate votes, and,: 
vehement acclamations, was overturned in the next session by 
the opposition of the legates and their Oriental friends. It was 
in vain that a multitude of episcopal voices repeated in chorus. 

The definition of the fathers is orthodox and immutable ! The 
heretics are now discovered! Anathema to the Nestorians'l 
Let them depart from the synod I Let them repair to Rome 1 
' The legates threatened, the emperor was absolute,. and' .a '■comr 
vmittee- of eighteen bishops prepared a new decree, which '"was^"- 
■^imposed on the reluctant assembly. In the name of the, Tourth; 
general council, the Christ in one person, but in two natures, 
was announced to the catholic world ; an invisible line was 
drawn between the heresy of Apollinaris and the faith of St. 
Cyril ; and the road to paradise, a bridge as sharp as a imor, 
was suspended over the abyss by the master-hand of the theo- 
logical artist. During ten centuries of blindness and servitude, 
Europe received her religious opinions from the oracle of the 
Vatican ; and the same doctrine, already varnivslied with the 
rust of antiquity, was admitted without dispute into the creed 
of the reformers, who disclaimed the supremacy of the Roman 
pontiff. The synod of Chalcedon still triumphs in the protes- 
tant churches ; but the ferment of controversy has subsided, and 
the most pious Christians of the present day are ignorant or 
careless of their own belief concerning the mystery of the 
incarnation. 

Far different was the temper of the Greeks and Egyptians 

It is darkly represented in the microscope of Petavius (tom, v, 1 . iii. c, 5) ; yet 
the subtle theologian is himself afraid — ne quis fortasse supervacaneant et niniis 
anxiam putet hujusmodi vocularum inquisitionera, et ab instituti theologici gnivi 
tate alienam (p. 124). 

''E^oricrav 6 opos Kpartiroi ■») a 7 repxo/-''C^<*' , . . ot avrt.kdyovT€^ t^iavepol ydveaPTat ol 
arfTi.kdy<ipT£^ 't^^<T 70 p(,avoC (Icriv, ol a.vrikdyoyTe ‘9 eU arrdkBoiO’a'’ (Concil. tom, iv, 

p. 1449). Evagrius and Liberatus present only the placid face of the synod, and 
discreetly slide over these embers suppositos ciiieri dolose*. 
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uiicler tlie ortliodox Teigtis of. Leo 'and Marciaa, Tliose pioas 
e'mperors .eaforeed witli anus 'and edicts the symbol of tlieir 
fiiitli ; and it was declared ■ by the consdenee or Iiorioiir of live 
liniidred bisliops that tbe decrees of, tlie synod of Chalcedon 
might be lawfally supported, even with blood. The Catholics 
observed with satisfaction that the same s3niod was odious both 
to the Nestorians and the Monophysites ; but the Nestoriaiis 
were less angry, or less powerful, and the East was distracted 
by the obstinate and sanguinaiy zeal of the Monoplysites, 
J erusalem was occupied by an army of monks ; in the name of 
the one incarnate nature, they pillaged, they burnt, they 
murdered ; the sepulchre of Christ was defiled with blood ; and 
.■:the^ 'gates of the city were guarded in tumultuous rebellion ., 
.against the troops, of the. emperor. After the disgrace and' exile: 
..of Bioscorus, the, Egyptians still regretted their spiritual ..father,.' 
and detested the usui*pation of his successor, who 'was introduced 
by the fathers of Chalcedon. The throne of Proterius was 
supported by a guard of two thousand soldiers ; he wTiged a five 
years' war against the people of Alexandria ; and, on the first 
intelligence of the death of Marcian, he became the victim of 
their zeal. On the third day before the festival of Easter, the 
patriarch was besieged in the cathedral and murdered in the 
■■baptistery. ' The remains of his mangled corpse were delivered’:' 
:'tO':the'.fia.mes, .and his ashes to the wind; and the... .deed- '.was:’ ; 
inspired by the vision of a pretended angel : an ambitious’ 
;::m^ the name of Timothy the Cat/^ succeeded 

See, in the Appendix to the Acts of Chalcedon, the confirmation of the synod 
by Marcian (ConciL tom. iv. p. 1781, 1783); his letters to the monks of Alexandria 
(p* 3:791), of Mount Sinai (p. 1793), of Jerusalem and Palestine (p. 1798);' his 
laws against the Eutychians (p. 1809, 1811, 1831) ; the correspondence of Leo 
unth the provincial synods on the revolution of Alexandria (p. 1835-1930}. 

Photius (or rather Eulogius of Alexandria) confesses in a fine passage the 
specious colour of this double charge against pope Leo and his synod of Chalcedon 
(Bibliot. cod. ccxxv. p. 768). He waged a double war against the enemies of the 
church, and wounded either foe with the darts of his adversary — fcara-Akyikots ^eX^cri. 
Toil? avrcTTdAous eTtrpco<r«t5. Against Nestorius he seemed to introduce the <ryyx^<rt'S 
of the Monophysites : against Eutyches he appeared to countenance the virocrratrewi^ 
^ta^apd of the Nestorians. The apologist claims a charitable interpretation for the 
saints ; if the same had been extended to the heretics, the sound of the controversy 
■would have been lost in the air. 

AlAovpdff from his nocturnal expeditions. In darkness and disguise he crept 
round the cells of the monastery, and whispered the revelation to his slumbering 
brethren (Theodor. Lector, 1. i. [c. 8]). [Timothy the Cat was exiled and another 
Timothy, supported by the Emperor Leo, succeeded. This Timothy was called 
Basilikos, his party was the ‘''royal*’ party; and this is the origin of the name 
Melchites or royalists (see below, p. 144, n, xxa). For these events see Zacharias 

of Mytilene, Bk, i?.] 
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to the place and opiniom of Dioscorus. This deadly supersti- 
tion was Inflaiiieclj on’ either 'Side^ by tlie principle and the 
practice of retaliation : 'in the pursuit of a nietaphysleal qinirrel/ 
many tlionsands "" were slain, and the Cliiistians of every degree 
were deprived of the substantial enjoyaieiits of social life and 
of the invisible, gifts of baptism and the holy communion. 
Perhaps an extravagant, fable of the times may conceal an 
allegorical picture of ' these ■ fanatics, who fortiired each other 
and themselves. Under the consulship of Venantius and 
Celer/’ says a grave bishop/ the people of Alexandria, and all' 
' Egypt, were ..seized with a strange and diabolical frenzy great; 
and small, slaves and- heedmen, monks and clergy, the iiatives_ 
of the land, who opposed the synod of Glialcedon, lost their 
speech and reason, barked, like dogs, and tore, with their own 
teeth, the flesh from their hands and arms.’,' ; , , v; 

The disorders of thirty years at length produced the femotit' 
‘ Henoticon of .the emperor Zeno, which in his reign, 'and in 
;,''that:::of ^A^nasta was signed by all the bishops, of' the';v..,Eas'b.., 
;:iin.d'er the penalty, of degradation ..and- exile,, if theyye|ecteA.;;br^ 
^:mf ringed', this salutary and fundamental, law, ■ , 11ie^'cleigy::may:; 
smile or groan at the presumption of a layman who defines the 
articles of faith ; yet, if he stoops to the hiiniillating task, his 
mind is less infected by prejudice or interest, and tlie authority 
of the magistrate can only be maintained !)y the concord of the 
people. It is in ecclesiastical story that Zeno appears least con- 
temptible ; and I am not able to discern any Manich^an or 
Eutycliiaii guilt in the generous saying of Anastasius, That it 

n (J'lavovg rc roAfiv&'Pimt fxvpCov^, alftarafv Tr\0et fio\vif9i]vai. ja-/; (wimf rr}u y'^if aXka 
awToi" 'I'Oi' Sucli is the hyperbolic language of the Henoticon. 

’'^See the Chronicle of Victor Tunnuriensis, in the Lectiones Antiqu^^ of 
Canisins, republished by Basnage, tom. i. p. 326. " 

V3 xbe Henoticon is transcribed by Evagrius (1. iii, c. 13), and translated by 
Liberatus (Brev. c. 18). Pagi (Critica, tom. ii. p. 411) and Asseman (Bibliot. 
Orient, tom. i. p. 343^ are satisfied that it is free from heresy ; but Petavius (Dogma t, 
Theolog. torn. v. 1. i. c. 13, p. 40) most unaccountably afiirms: Chalcedonensera 
ascivit. An adversary would prove that he had never read the lienoticon, 

[The Plenotikon was of course drawn up by the able Patriarch Acacius. it is 
an admirable document, and it secured the unity and peace of the Church in tlie 
East throughout the reigns of Zeno and Anastasius. It was based on the doctrines 
of Nicsea and Ephesus, and practically removed the decisions of Clialcedon. From 
a secular point of view nothing is clearer than that the Council of Chalcedoii was a 
grave misfortune for the Empire, The statesmanlike Henotikon retrieved the 
blunder, so far as it v/as possible ; and the reopening of the question and reinstate- 
ment of the authority of Chalcedon was one of the most criminal acts of Justinian, 
—a consequence of his Western policy. Reconciliation with the see of Rome was 
bought by the disunion of the East] 
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was uiiwortl'iy of an emperor to persecute tlie worsliippers of 
Ciirist and tlie citizens of Eome. , • The Henoticon was most 
pleasing to tlie Egyptians; yet the smallest blemish has not 
been described by the jealous and even Jaundiced eyes of oin* 
orthodox schoolmen^ and it accurately represents the Catholic 
faith of the incarnation, without adopting or disclaiming the 
peculiar terms or tenets of the hostile sects. A solemn anathema 
is pronounced against Nestorius and Eutyches ; against all 
liereties by whom Christ is divided, or confounded, or reduced 
to a phantom. Without dehning the number or the article of 
the word nature ^ the pure system of St. Cyril, the faith of Nice, 
Constantinople, and Ephesus, is respectfully conhrmed ; but, 
instead of bowing at the name of the fourth council, the subject 
is dismissed by the censure of ail contrary doctrines, ifs^nj such 
have been taught either elsewhere or at Chalcedon, Under 
this ambiguous expression the friends and the enemies of the 
last synod might unite in a silent embrace. The most reason- 
able Christians acquiesced in this mode of toleration ; but their 
reason was feeble and inconstant, and their obedience was 
despised as timid and servile by the vehement spirit of their 
brethren. On a subject which engrossed the thoughts and dis- 
courses of men, it was difiicult to preserve an exact neutrality ; 
a book, a sermon, a prayer, rekindled the flame of controversy ; 
and the bonds of communion were alternately broken and re- 
newed by the private animosity of the bishops. The space 
between Nestorius and Eiitycbes was filled by a thousand 
shades of language and opinion ; the acephali of Egypt and 
the Roman pontife, of equal valour though of unequal strength, 
may be found at the two extremities of the theological scale. 
The acephali, without a king or a bishop, were separated above 
three hundred years from the patriarchs of Alexandria, who 
had accepted the communion of Constantinople, without exact- 
ing a formal condemnation of the synod of Clialcedon. For 
accepting the communion of Alexandria, without a formal 
approbation of the same synod, the patriarchs of Constanti- 
nople were anathematized by the popes. Their inflexible des- 
potism involved the most orthodox of the Greek churches in 
this spiritual contagion, denied or doubted the validity of tlielr 

See Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 123, 131, 145, 19S, 247). They were 
reconciled by the care of Mark I. (A.n, 799-819); he promoted their chiefs to the 
bishoprics of Athribis and Taiba (perhaps Tava ; see d'Anville, p. 82), and 
supplied the sacraments, which had failed for want of an episcopal ordination. 

VOL. V 9 ; 
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sacraments/® and fomentedj tliirty-Uve years, the schism of the 
East and West, till they finally, abolished the memory of four 
By5»:aiitine pontiffs, who had dared to oppose the supremac 3 r of 
si PeterJ" Before, that period, the precarious truce of Con* 
staiitinople and Egypt had been violated by the zeal of the 
rival prelates. Macedonius, who was suspected of the Nestoriaii 
heresy, asserted, in disgrace and exile, the' synod of Chaleedoii, 
■while the successor of Cyril would have purchased its overthrow 
with a bribe of two thousand pounds of gold. 

, ' In the fever of the. times, the sense, or rather the;' sound,. of 
a,' syllable w^as sufficient to- disturb the peace.-^of :;..ari :; empire^^ 

I The -''TnisAGioN.^^ (thrice holy), Holy, holy, holy, ' Lord , God nf.^ 
Hosts I ds supposed by the Greeks , to . be the identicaf^.hymn 
.which, -the -angels and cherubim, eternally ■ repeat before.-.:: "fc-he: 
throne of God, and which, about the middle of the fifth century, 
was miraculously revealed to the church of Constantinople. 
The..; devotion of Antioch soon added, who was: crucified-' Tor: 
■us,,-l *'’■ arid' grateful address, .either, to Glirist: alone.. or ^"-.tO' the.' 
.'Who.l.e - Trinity, may be justified by the rules ., of theology, .::and. 
has.::..heen , gradually adopted by the Catholics of- :the East 
■..West. But it had been .imagined by a Monophysite:.:bishpp,?:|^^^^^ 
Theigift of . an enemy was at first, rejected as a dire, and' 
dangerous blasphemy, and the rash innovation had nearly cost 
the emperor Anastasius his throne and his life.®® The people 

De his quos baptizavit, qiios ordinavit Acacius, majorum traditione confeeiam 
et veram, prsecipue religiosse solicitudini congriiam praebemus sine difficnltate 
medicinam (Gelasius, in epist. i. ad Euphemium, Concil. tom. v. p. 2S6). The 
Oder of a medicine proves the disease, and numbers must have perished before the 
arrival of the Roman physician. Tillemont himseif {Mem. Eccles. tom. xvh p. 
372, 642, S:c.) is shocked at the proud tincharitable temper of the popes: they are 
now glad, says he, to invoke St. Flavian of Antioch, St. Elias of Jerusalem., &c. 
to whom they refused communion v;hilst upon earth. But cardinal Baronius Is 
firrrj and hard as the rock of St. Peter. 

Their names were erased from the diptych of the church : ex venerabili 
diptycho, in quo pioe memoriae transitum ad cselum habentium episcopomiu 
vocabula continentur (Concil. tom. iv. p. 1846). This ecclesiastical record w'as 
therefore equivalent to the book of life. 

Petavius (Dogmat. Theolog. tom. v. 1. v. c. 3, 3, 4, p. 2i7«225) and Tillemont 
(Mthii. Ecclds. tom. xlv. p, 713, &c. 799) represent the history and doctiane of the 
Trisagion. In the twelve centuries between Isaiah and St. Proclus's boy, who w'as 
taken up into heaven before the bishop and people of Constantinople, the song 'was 
considerably improved. The boy heard the angels sing Holy God 1 Holy strong 1 
Floly iminortal I" 

Peter Gnapheus, the fuller (a trade W'hich he had exercised in his monastery), 
patriarch of Antioch. PI is tedious story is discussed in the Amnals of Pagi (a.D. 
477-490} and a dissertation of M. de Valois at the end of his Evagrius. 

^^*The troubles under the reign of Anastasius must be gathered from the 
Chronicles of Victor, Marceilinus, and Theophanes. the last was not published 
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of CbBstaiifciiiople was devoid of aiij 'rational principles of free- 
dom ; blit 'tliey held., as a lawful ‘cause of rebellion^ the colour 
of a, livery in the races^ or the colour of a mystery 'in the schools. 

The Trisagicm, ivith and without this obnoxious addition^ was 
chanted in the cathedral by two 'adverse choirs^ and, wdien their 
lungs we^re exhausted, they had recourse to the more solid argu- 
ments of sticks and stones ; the 'aggressors w^'ere punished by the 
emperor, and defended by the patriarch; and the crown and 
mitre were staked, on the event of this momentous quarrel. 

The streets were instantly crowded with innumerable swarms 
of men, women, and children ; the legions of monks, in regular 
array, marched and shouted, and fought at their head. Chris- 
tians I this is the day of martyrdom ; let us not desert our 
.spiriteaL hither..; 'anathema to the ■Manichsean. tp'ant 1 he ' is 
unworthy to reign.” Such was the Catholic cry ; and the 
galleys of Anastasius lay upon their oars before the palace, till , ; . 
the patriarch had pardoned his penitent and hushed the waves 
of the troubled multitude. The triumph of Macedonius wasCA.D.'Siaj 
checked by a speedy exile ; but the zeal of his dock was again 
exasperated by the same question, Whether one of the Trinity 
had been' crucified On this momentous occasion the blue 
and green fections of Constantinople suspended their discord, 
and the civil and military powers were annihilated in their 
presence. The keys of the city and the standards of the guards 
were: 'deposited in the forum of Constantine, the principal . ■ ' 

station and camp of the faithful. Day and night they were in- 
..cessantly .busied either in singing hymns to the, honour, of . their ,. . 

Clod or in pillaging and murdering the servants of their prince. 

The head of his favourite monk, the friend, as they styled him, 
of the enemy of the Holy Trinity, was borne aloft on a spear ; 
and the firebrands, which had been darted against heretical 
structures, diffused the undistinguishing dames over the most 
orthodox buildings. The statues of the emperor were broken, 
and his person was concealed in a suburb, till, at the end of 
three days, he dared to implore the mercy of his subjects. 
Without his diadem and in the posture of a suppliant, Anastasius 
appeared on the throne of the circus. The Catholics, before 
his face^ rehearsed their genuine Trisagion ; tliej^ exulted in the 
offer w.liich he proclaimed by the voice of a herald of abdicating 
the purple ; they listened to the admonition that, since all could 

in tne time of Baronins, his critic Pagi is more copious, as well as more correct. 

[On the church parties of 'the time see H. Geker, Josua Stylites und die damallgen 
kirchlichen Pwteieivdes Ostens, in Byz, Zeitschrift, i. p. 34 1S92.] 
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not reign, thcsj slioiiM previously agree in tlie choice of a sover- 
eign ; and they accepted the blOod of two unpopular ministers^ 
whom tlieir master, without hesitation, condemned to the iion.s. 
These furious but transient seditions were encouraged by the 
success of Fitalian, who, with an army of Huns and Bulgarians, 
for the most part idolaters, declared himself the champion of 
the Catholic faith. In this pious rebellion he depopulated 
Thrace, besieged Constantinople, exterminated sixty-live thou- 
sand of his feiiow-Christians, till he obtained the recixll of tlie 
bishops, the satisfaction of the pope, and the establishment of 
the council of Chalcedon, an orthodox treaty, reluctantly signeii 
by the dying Anastasius, and more faithfully performed by the 
BrsSiwiigOTs uncle of Justinian. And such was the event of the of the 
S?* * ’ religious wars w’hich have been waged in the name, and by the 
disciples, of the God of peace.®^ 

Justinian has been already seen in the various lights of a 
mesfoFSs" prince, a conqueror, and a lawgiver: the theologian still re- 
mains, and it affords an unfavourable prejudice that his tbeo- 
' -logy : a very prominent feature of: J3iS': portrait.^ 

The sovereign S3?’mpatliii5ed wdth his subjects in their supersti- 
tious reverence for living and departed saints; his Code, and 
more espeeially his Novels, confirm and enlarge the privileges 
of the clergy ; and, in every dispute between a monk and a 
layman, the partial judge was inclined to pronounce that truth 
and innocence and justice were always on the side of the 
church. In his public and private devotions the emperor was 
assiduous and exemplary ; his prayers, vigils, and fasts displayed 
the austere penance of a monk ; his fancy was amused by the 
hope or belief of personal inspiration; he had secured the 
patronage of the Virgin and St. Michael the archangel ; and his 

The general history, from the council of Chalcedon to the death of Anastasius, 
may be found in the Breviary of Liberatus (c, 14-19), the iid and iiid books of Eva- 
grius, the abstract of the two books of Theodore the Reader, the Acts of the 
%nods, and the Epistles of the Popes (Concil. tom. v.). [Also the Ecclesiastical 
Plistory of Zacharias of Mytilene.] The series is continued ’with some disorder in 
the xvth and xvith tomes of the Me^raoires Eccl&iastiques of Tillemont. And here 
1 must take leave for ever of that incomparable guide — whose bigotry is over- 
balanced by the merits of erudition, diligence, veracity, and scrupulous nnnixteness. 
Pic was prevented by death from completing, as he designed, the vith century of 
the church and empire. 

^“The strain of the Anecdotes of Procopius (c. ii, 13, iS, 27, 28), with, the 
learned remarks of Alemannus, is confirmed, rather than contradicted, by the 
Acts of the Councils, the fourth book of Evagrius, and the complaints of the 
African Facundus in his xiith book — de tribiis capitulis, “cum, videri doctus 
appetit importune . . . spontaneis qusestionibus ecclesian^ turbat See Procop, 
de Bell. Goth. I iii, c. 35, 
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recovery from a daiigemiis disease was .ascribed to the iiiira- 
ciiloiis succour of the holy martyrs Cosmas and Damian* The 
capital and tlie provinces of the East were 'decorated with the 
iiioiiuments of his religion and, though the far greater part 
of these costly structures may, he attributed to his taste or 
ostentation,, the :seal of the royal' architect was probably 
cjiiickened by a genuine sense of love and gratitude towards 
Ms invisible benefactors. Among the titles of Imperial great- 
ness, the name of Pio2/s was most pleasing to his ear ; to promote 
the temporal and spiritual interest of the church was the 
serious business of bis life ; and the duty of father of his 
country was often sacrificed to that of defender of the faith. 
The controversies of the times were congenial to his temper 
and understanding ; and the theological professors must in- 
wardly deride the diligence of a stranger, who cultivated their 
art and neglected his own. ‘^What can ye fear,'"' said a hold 
conspirator to his associates, “hrom your bigoted tyrant? 
Sleepless and unarmed he sits whole nights in his closet, debat- 
ing with reverend grey-beards, and turning over the pages of 
ecclesiastical volumes/' ®^ The fruits of these lucubrations 
were displayed in many a conference, %vhere Justinian might 
shine as the loudest and most subtle of the disputants ; in many 
a sermon, which, under the name of edicts and epistles, pro- 
claimed to the empire the theology of their master. While 
the barbarians invaded the provinces, while the victorious 
legions marched under the banners of Belisarius and Narses, 
the successor of Trajan, unknown to the camp, was content to 
vanquish at the head of a synod. Had he invited to these 
synods a disinterested and rational spectator, Justinian might 
have learned “ i/zM religious controversy is the offspring of 
arrogance and folly ; fkat true piety is most laudably expressed 
by silence and submission ; ^/lal man, ignorant of bis own nature, 
should not presume to scrutinise the nature of his God ; and 
//laf it is sufficient for us to know that power and benevolence 
are the perfect attributes of the 'Deity 

Procop. de .tEdidciis, I. i, c. 6, 7, &c. passim. 

KaOrirai a^>vKaKT 09 e<sr atl otI AeVx’?? rtJ^bs awpl vvktIi>p i'u/CTis)/jj op.ov To‘fc$' 
l€p€(av yepovarti* acrxeroj/ ecrxa.TOyepov<rt^] d;'ai<VKA.eti^ rd XpictTLavuiv koyta o’lrcvBrfV 

Procop. de Bell. Goth. 1 . iu. c. 32, In the Life of St. Eutychius (apnd 
Aleman, ad Procop. Arcan. c. 18) the same character is given with a design to 
praise Justinian. [Vita Eiitychii, by Eustratius, in Migne, Patr. Gr., vol, S6.] 
s^For these wise and moderate sentiments* Procopius (de Bell, Goth. 1 . i, c. 3} 
is scourged In tlie preface' of Alemannus* 'who ranks him among the political Chris- 
tians — sed longe verius hmresimn omnium sentinas, prorsusque Atheos — abomi- 
nable Atheists who preached the imitation of God's mercy to man (ad Hist. Arcan. 

: , ; ■ - W. : ' - 
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gtepemeti- • Toleration, wss. not the’ virtue of the times^ and inclulgeiice 
to rebels lias seldom been the virtue of princes. But, when the 
prince descends to the narrow 'and peevish character of a dis- 
'Piitant, he is easily provoked to supply the defect of argument 
by the plenitude of power, and to chastise without mercy the 
perverse blindness of those who wilfully shut their eyes against 
the light of demonstration. The reign of Justinian was an 
uniform yet various ^ scene, of persecution; and he appears to 
have surpassed his indolent predecessors both in the contrivance 
orh6r«tk» of his iaws and the rigour of their execution. The insufficient 
term of three months was assigned for the conversion or exile 
of all heretics and, if he still connived at their precarious 
stay, they were deprived, under his iron yoke, not only of the 
benefits of society, but of the common birth-right of men and 
Christians. At the end of four hundred years, the Montanists 
breathed the . wild enthusiasm of perfection 
and. .prophecy . which they ■ had . imbibed from- their male and 
^ the special organs 'of the Paraclete. On the 

r Catholic priests and soldiers, they grasped with 

alacrity the croim of martyrdom ; the conventicle and the con- 
gregation perished in the flames, but these primitive fanatics 
were not extinguished three hundred years afcer the death of 
their tyrant. Under the protection of the Gothic confederates, 
the church of the Arians at Constantinople had braved the seve- 
rity of the laws ; their clergy equalled the wealth and magni- 
ficence of the senate ; and the gold and silver which were seized 
by the rapacious hand of Justinian might perhaps be claimed 
US tfafe the provinces and the trophies of the barbarians. 

©fpajstM ' A secret rem.nant of pagans, ' who ' still lurked in the most 
refined and most rustic conditions of mankind, excited the 
indignation of the Christians, who were, perhaps, unwiHing that 
any strangers should be the witnesses of their intestine quarrels. 

A bishop was named as the inquisitor of the faith, and his dili- 
gence soon discovered, -in the court and. city, the magistrates, ' : 

This allerniitive, a precious circumstance, is preserved by John Malala (tom. 
ii. p. 63, edit. Venet. 1733 i[p. 449, ed. Bonn]), who deserves more credit as he 
draws towards his end. After numbering the heretics, Nestorians, Eutychians, 
&c. nc expectent, says Justinian, ut digni venid, judicentur : jubemus enim ut . . . 
convict! et aperti hserelici justse et idoneae animadversion! subjiciantur. Baronins 
copies and applauds this edict of the Code (a.d. 527, No, 39, 40). 

^“See the character and principles of the Montanists, in Mosheim, de Rebus 
Christ, ante Constantintim, p. 410-424. [There is an important investigation of 
Montanism in Ritschl’s Die Entstehung der altkatbolischen Kirche, 1S57 (ed. 2) ; 

; ’ the^history of the heresy' has been treated in a special work by Bonnvetsch, Ge^ 
schichte ties Monteaiismus, 1878.] 
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kw3'’'ers^ pliysieiaiis, and soplilstSs''-who .still ciierislied tiie super- 
stition. of the Greeks. They were . sternly iiiforraed that they 
must ehoose without delay between, the displeasure of Jupiter 
or Justinian, and that tlieir aversion to the gospel could no longer 
be disguised under the scandalous mask of indifference or im- 
piety. The patrician Photius perhaps alone was resolved to live 
and to die like liis ancestors ; he enfranchised himself with the 
stroke of a dagger, and left his tyrant the poor consolation of 
exposing with ignominy the lifeless corpse of the fugitive. Plis 
weaker brethren submitted to their earthly monarch, underwent 
the ceremony of baptism, and laboured, by their extraordinary 
zeal, . to , erase the suspicion, or to expiate the guilt, of idolatry. , .■ 

The native country of Homer, and the theatre of the Trojan' 
war, still retained the last sparks of his mythology ; by.. the 
care of the same bishop, seventy thousand Pagans were detected 
'and converted in Asia, Phrygia, Lydia, and Caria ; ninety-six 
churcheS’ were built . .for the new proselytes ; ■ and . linen wesfc 
ments, bibies and liturgies, and vases of gold and silver, were 
supplied by the pious munificence of Justinian.^® The Jews, of Jw 
who had been gradually stripped of their immunities, were 
oppressed by a vexatious law, which compelled them to observe 
the festival of Easter the same day on which it was celebrated 
.'by :the; Christians.®^ And, they .might complain, with the more, ; V 
reason, ; si3a.ee the Catholics themselves did .not agree, /with :theJ,J'.:::''v 
as'tronomical calculations of their sovereign; the people of Con-, / 
::staiitinople/ delayed the beginning, of their Lent a whole week 
after it had been ordained by authority ; and they had the 
pleasure of tasting seven days, while m.eat was exposed for sale, 

.by the .command, of the emperor. The Samarita,ns of Palestine 
were a motley race, an ambiguous sect, rejected as Jews by the 
pagans, by the Jews as schismatics, and by the Christians as 
idolaters. The abomination of the cross had already been 

^^^Theophan. Chron. p. 153 [a.M, 6022]. John the Monophysite, bishop of 
Asia, is a more authentic witness of this transaction, in w^hich he was himself em- 
ployed by the emperor (Asseman. Bib. Orient, tom. ii. p. 85). [See the history of 
John of Ephesus, 3, 36, 37.] 

^j^^Copjpare Procopius (Hist. Arcan. c. 28, and Aleman’s Notes) with Theo- 
phanes (Chron. p. 150 [a.m. 603S]}. The council of Nice has entrusted the 
patriarch, or rather the astronomers, of Alexandria with the annual proclamation 
of Easter ; and \ye still read, or rather we do not read, many of the Paschal epis* 
lies of St. Cyril., Since the reign of Monophytism [le£‘, Monophysitism] in Egj^pl:, 
the Cati'iohcs w'ere perplexed by such a foolish prejudice as that which so long- 
opposed, among the Protestants, the reception of the Gregorian style. 

iiOFor the religion and history of the Samaritans, consult Basnage, Histoire des 
juifs, a learned and impartial work 
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His ortho- 
doxy 


planted OR their holy mount' of Garizimj^^ but the persecution of 
Justinian offered only the alternative of baptism or rebellion* 
They chose the latter ; under the standard of a desperate leader, 
they rose in arms, ■: and Tetaliated their.; wrongs . nn , .the,.,.,lw 
the property, and the temples, of a defenceless people. The 
Samaritans were finally subdued by the regular forces of the 
East : twenty thousand were slain, twenty thousand were sold 
by the Arabs to the infidels of Persia and India, and the re- 
mains of that unhappy nation atoned for the crime of treason 
by the sin of hypocrisy. It has been computed that one hun- 
dred thousand Roman subjects were extirpated in the Samaritan 
war,^'-^ which converted the once fruitful province into a desolate 
and smoking wilderness. But in the creed of Justinian the 
guilt of murder could not be applied to the slaughter of un- 
believers ; and he piously laboured to establish wdth fire and 
sword the unity of the Christian faith. 

With these sentiments, it was incumbent on him, at least, 
to be ahvays in the right. In the first years of his administra- 
tion, he signalised his zeal as the disciple and patron of ortho- 
doxy ; the reconciliation of the Greeks and Latins established 
the tome of St. Leo as the creed of the emperor and the empire ; 
the Nestorians and Eutychians were exposed, on either side, 
to the double edge of persecution ; and the four synods of Nice, 
Constantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedony were ratified by the 
code of a Catholic lawgiver.^^ But, while Justinian strove to 

^^^Sichem, Neapolis, Naplous, the ancient and modern seat of the Samaritans, 
is situate in a valiey between the barren Ebal, the mountain of cursing to the north, 
the fruitful Garizim, or mountain of cursing [/<?^. blessing] to the south, ten or eleven 
hours* travel from Jerusalem. See Maundrell, Journey from Aleppo, &c, p. 59-63. 

Procop. Anecdot. c. 11. Theophan. Chron. p. 122 152 ; p. 17S, ed. de 

Boor]. John Malala, Chron. tom. ii. p. 6a [p. 447, ed. Bonn]. I remember an 
observation, half philosophical, half superstitious, that the province which had 
been ruined by the bigotry of Justinian was the same through which the Ma- 
hometans penetrated into the empire. 

The expression of Procopius is remarkable ; ov •yap oi t’ooKct 4 , 6 vo<i etmt, 

ye pE.^ T-jjs' avToO Soirjs ol reXevraivrea Tu,yotev 6vre<;. Anecdot, C. I3« 

See the Chronicle of Victor, p. 328, and the original evidence of the laws of 
Justinian. During the first years of his reign, Baronius himself is in extreme good 
humour with the emperor, who courted the popes till he got them into his power. 
[The ecclesiastical policy of Justinian’s reign consists of a series of endeavours to 
undo the consequences of the fatal recognition of the Chalcedonian dogma, which 
had signalised the accession of Justin. The Monophysites of the East had been 
alienated, and the attempts to wdn them back, without sacrificing the nev/h^ 
achieved reconciliation with Rome, proved a failure. The importance of Theo- 
dora consisted in her intelligent Monophysitic policy. The deposition of the h'lono- 
physite Patriarchs of Constantinople and Antioch, Anthimus and Severus, in 
A.b. 536, v/ould never have occurred but for a political reason — to assist the arms 
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iiiaintaiii tlie uniformity of faith and worships his wife Theodora^ 
whose vices were not incompatible with devotion^ had listeiiec! 
to the Monophysite teachers ; ' and the open or clandestine 
enemies of the church revived and multiplied at the smile of 
their gracious patroness. The capital, the palace, the nuptial 
bed, were tom by spiritual discord; yet so doubtful was the 
sincerity of the royal consorts that their seeming* disagreement 
was imputed by many to a secret and mischievous confederacy 
against the religion and happiness of their people.*^ The three 
famous dispute of the three chapters, which has filled more 
volumes than it deserves lines, is deeply marked with this 
subtle and disingenuous spirit. It was now three hundred 
years since the body of Origen had been eaten by the worms : 
his soul, of which lie held the pre-existence, was in the hands 
of its Creator, but his writings were eagerly peimsed . by thC' , ' 
monks of Palestine, In these writings the piercing eye of 
Justinian descried more than ten metaphysical errors ; and the 
primitive doctor, in the company of Pythagoras and Plato, was 
devoted by the clergy to the eteniUy of hell-fire, which he had 
presumed to deny. Under the cover of this precedent, a 
treacherous blow was aimed at the council of Chalcedon. The 
fathers had listened without impatience to the praise of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia : and their justice or indulgence had 

of Belisarius in Italy. The ingeniously imagined condemnation of the Three 
Chapters did not win over the Monophysites, and was regarded in Italy and Africa 
as an attack on Pope Leo 1. and Chalcedon. Gelzer does not go too far when he 
describes the ecclesiastical measures of Justinian as “ a series of mistakes 

Procopius, Anecdot. c. 13. Evagrius, 1. iv, c. 10. If the ecclesiastical never 
read the secret historian, their common suspicion proves at least the general 
Latred.:"" ,, 

On. the subject of the three chapters, the original acts of the vth general 
council of Constantinople supply much useless, though authentic, knowledge 
(Coiicil tom. vi. p. x-419). The Greek Evagrius is less copious and correct (I. iv. 
c. 38) than the three zealous Africans^ Facundus (in his twelve books, de tribus 
capituiis, which are most correctly published by Sirmond), Liberatus (in his 
Breviarium, c. cs, 23, 24), and Victor Tununensis in his Chronicle (in tom. i. 

Antiq. Lect. CanisiC p, 330-334). The Liber Pontificalis, or Anastasiiis (in 
Vigilio, Pelagic, &c.}, is original, Italian evidence. The modern reader will derive 
some information from Dupin (Bibliot Eccles. tom. v. p. 189-207} and Basnage 
(Hist de TEglise, tom. i. p. Si9"54t)5 y^t the latter is too firmly resolved to de- 
preciate the authority and chai'acter of the popes. 

Origen had indeed too great a propensity to imitate the vAai/yj and 5wcrej8eta 
of the old philosophers (Justinian, ad Menam in Condi, tom. vi, p. 356). His 
moderate opinions were too repugnant to the zeal of the church, and he %vas found 
guilty of the heresy of treason. 

Basnage (Prsefat. p. 11-14, ad. tom. i. Antiq. Lect. Canis.) has fairly- 
weighed the guilt and innocence of Theodore of Mopsuestia. If he composed 10,000 
voliunes, as many errors would be a charitable allowance. In all the subsequent 
catalogues of heresiarchs, he alone, wdthout his two brethren, is included ; and it is 
the duty of Asseman (Bibliot, Orient, tom. iv, p. ^03-207) to justify the sentence. 
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restored botli Theodoret of Cyrrlitis and Ibas of Edessa to tlie 
conimimion of the eburcL But the characters of these Oriental 
bishops were tainted with the reproacli of heresy ; the first had 
been the master^ the two others were the friends, of Nestorius ; 
their most suspicious passages were accused under the title of 
the three chapters ; and the condemnation of their memory must 
iiix'olve the honour of a synod whose name was pronounced 
with sincere or affected reverence by the Catholic world. If 
these bishops, whether innocent or guilty, were annihilated in 
the sleep of deatli, they would not probably be awakened I)y 
: the "clamour which, after an hundred years, was raised over their ■ 
grave,' ■ If they v/ere already in the fangs of the ' daemo'ii, their 
torments ..could neither ■ be aggravated . nor assuaged by' human: 
industry. If in the company of saints and angels they enjoyed 
the rewards of - p.iety, they must have smiled at: the idle"'fury' . 

. of ' the, theological insects who still crawled on ' the surface of ■ 

: .thevearth. The foremost' of ■ these insects, the emperor : of ■■...the',., ■ ' 
'Romans, darted his sting, and distilled his venom y,. perhaps:, 
without discerning the .true motives of Theodora, and''.’ : her 
ecclesiastical faction. The victims were no longer subject to 
his power, and the vehement style of his edicts could only 
proclaim their damnation and invite the clergy of the East to 
Join in a full chorus of curses and anathemas. The East, with 
some hesitation, consented to the voice of her sovereign ; the 
'fifth general council, of three patriarchs and one hundred and 
sixty-five bishops, was held at Constantinople ; and the authors, 
as well as the defenders, of the three chapters were separated 
from the communion of the saints and solemnly delivered to 
the prince of darkness. But the Latin churches were more 
jealous of the honour of Leo and the synod of Clialeedon ; and, 
if they had fought as they usually did under the standard of 
Rome, they might have prevailed in the cause of reason and 
humanity. But their chief was a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy ; the throne of St. Peter, which had been disgraced by 
.:the... simony, .'was betrayed by '.the cowardice, of. ¥i.giliu's'y'::w 
yielded, ’'after a .long and inconsistent struggle, to the despotism 
of Justinian and the so.phistry of' the Greeks. His apostaey 
provoked the indignation of the Latins, and no more than two 
bishops, could be found who would . impose their hands on his , 
deacon and successor .Pelagius.' Yet the perseverance of the 
,.„„pop,es, insensibly ’transferred to '■■ their adversaries the . appellation . 
of 'schismatics ; the Illyrian, ’Afiricaii, and Italian churches were 
oppressed by the civil and' ecclesiastical powers, not without' 
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some effort: of mill toy force '-the 'distant barbarians ton- 
seribecl tlie creed of the Fatiean; and, in the period of a century, 
the schism of the three chapters,,, expired in an obscure angle of 
the Venetian proviiiced^^ But the religious discontent of the 
Italians had already promoted the conquests of the Lombards, 
and the Homans themselves were accustomed to suspect the 
ihithj and to detest the government of their Bymntlne tjrrant. 

Justiiiiaii was neither steady nor consistent in the niceHe»#Fof 
process of fixing his volatile opinions and those of his subjects. 

In his youth, he was offended by the slightest deviation from 
the ortiiodox line ; in his old age, he transgressed the measure of 
temperate heresy, and the Jacobites, not less than the Catholics, 
wmre scandaliaied by his declaration that the body of Christ 
was' ineormptible, and that his manhood was never S'ubject-. to-/. • 
any wants and infirmities, the inheritance of our mortal flesh. 

This pJmniasiic opinion was announced in the last edicts of 
Justinian ; and at the moment of his seasonable departure the 
clergy had refused to subscribe, the prince was prepared' to 
persecute, and the people were resolved to suffer or resist., 

A bishop of Treves, secure beyond the limits of his power, 
addressed the monarch of the East in the language of authority 
and affection. Most gracious Justinian, remember your bap- 
tism and your creed ! Let not your grey hairs be defiled with 
heresy. Recall your fathers from exile, and your followers 
from perdition. . You cannot be ignorant that Italy and Gaul, 

Spain and Africa, already deplore your fall, and anathematke 
your name. Unless, without delay, you destroy what you have 
taught ; unless you exclaim with a loud voice, I have erred, 

I have sinned, anathema to Nestorius, anathema to Eutyches, 
you deliver your soul to the same flames in which they will 
eternally biini."’' He died and made no sign.^^^ ■ His death 

See the complaints of Liberatus and Victor, and the exhortations of pope 
Pelagius to the conqueror and exarch of Italy. Schisma . . . per potestates 
publicas opprimatiir, &c. (Concil. tom. vi. p. 467, &c.). An army was detained 
to suppress the sedition of an Illyrian city. See Procopius (de Bell. Goth. I. iv. c. 

25): Syrrep eVfwa avrois ol Xpuartavol BiajxdxovTat.. Pie seemS tO promise an 

ecclesiastical history. It would have been curious and impartial. 

ioo xhe bishops of the patriarchate of Aquileia were reconciled by pope Honorius, 

A.D. 638 (Miiratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. v. p. 376) ; but they again relapsed, ana 
the schism was not finally extinguished till 69S. Fourteen years before, the ciuircii 
of Spain luid overlooked the vth general council with contemptuous silence {xiii, 1= : 

ConciL Toletan, in Concil. tom. vii. p, 487-494). 

Nicetius, bishop of Treves (Concil. tom. vi, P- Sii'Sis)- Hehimselfj like 
most of the Gallican prelates (Gregor. Epist. 1 . vii. ep. 5, in Concil. tom. vi, p. 

1007), was separated from the communion* of the four patriarchs, by his refusal 10 
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restored hi some degree the ' peace^ of the churchy ’ and the 
reigns of his four 'successors, Justin, Tiberius, Maurices, and 
Plioeas, are distinguished by a rare, though fortunate, vacancy 
in the ecclesiastical history of , the- 

»<s Konatiie. Tile faculties of sense and reason are least capable of acting 
on themselves; the^ . eye. is . most inaccessible to the sight, the 

^ soul to the thought ; yet we think, and even feel, that one ‘will, 

a sole principle of action, is essential to a rational and conscious 
being. When Heraclius returned from the Persian war, the 
orthodox hero consulted liis bishops, whether the Christ whom 
he adored, of one person but of two natures, was actuated by 
a single or a double will. They replied in the singular, and 
the emperor was encouraged to hope that the Jacobites of 
Egypt and Syria might be reconciled by the profession of a 
doctrine, most certainly harmless, and most probably true, 
since it was taught even by the Nestorians themselves 
The experiment was tried without effect, and tlie timid or 
vehement Catholics condemned even the semblance of a retreat 
in the presence of a subtle and audacious enemy. The orthodox 
(the prevailing) party devised new modes of speech, and argu- 
ment, and interpretation ; to either nature of Christ they 
speciously applied a proper and distinct energy ; but the 
difference was no longer visible when they allowed that the 
human and the divine will were invariably the same.^^^ The 

condemn the three chapters. Baronius almost pronounces the damnation of Jus- 
tinian (a.d. 565, No. 6). [The sources for the heresy of Justinian are : the Life of 
the Patriarch Eutychius (who was banished for his opposition to the aphtharto- 
docetic doctrine) by his contemporary Eustratius (Acta Sett. April 6, i. p. 550 sqq.)\ 
Evagrius (iv. 39-41) ; a notice in a Constantinopolitan chronicle (the Meya? 
Xfiovoypanjioq: ?) preserved in the ’BKA.o*yal dTrb T7/? iKxk. IcTTopta? published in 
Cramer’s Anecd. Paris, 2, p. in, and copied by Theophanes, sub, A.M. 6057; 
John of Nikiu, ed. Zotenberg, p. 518 ; Nicephorus, in his list of Patriarchs of 
Constantinople, in the Xpovoyp. ervvrofxov, p. 117, ed. de Boor. The great exponent 
■ of the doctrine of the incorruptibility of Christ’s body was Julian, Bishop of Hali- 
carnassus. His doctrine is stated falsely in the passage of Jolin of Nikiu — at least 
in the translation. As for Nicetius, cp. Appendix 8.] 

^<^2 After relating the last heresy of Justinian (1, iv. c. 39, 40, 41) and the edict 
of his successor (1. v. c. 3 [4]), the remainder of the history of Evagrius is fillefl 
with civil, instead of ecclesiastical, events. 

This extraordinary and perhaps inconsistent doctrine of the Nestorians had 
been observed by La Croze (Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 19, 20), and is more 
fully exposed by Abulpbaragius JBibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 292; Hist. Dynast, p. 
91, vers. Latin. Pocock) and Asseman himself (tom. iv, p. 218). They seem igno- 
rant that they might allege the positive authority of the ecthesis. 'O p.io.ph<s Nco-rdpio^ 

_ Kalirep Siaipmt r^v Bf-Cav tov Kvpiov ivavBpbimjcriv, xal 5vo el<rb.yuiv vtoi'S’, (the Common 

reproach of the Monopliy sites), Bvo OeMjfiaTa rovrtav elirelv ovK fe’ToA/jt-ijfre, tovvavriov Si 
ravro^ovXtai'ToiP . . . Svo jrpo<ra)orwr eSdfacre (Coiicil. tom. vii. p, 205 [=M'ansi, X. 996]). 

See the orthodox faith in Petavius (Dogmata Theolog. tom. v. 1. ix. c. 6-10, 

P* 433'447) ‘ depths of this controversy are sounded in the Greek dialogue 
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disease was attended with the customary symptoms ; 'but ilie 
Crroek clergy, as if satiate with the endless controversy of the 
iiicarriatioUj, instilled a healing counsel into the ear of the 
prince and people. They declared themselves monothelites 
(asserters of the unity of will) ; but they treated the words as 
newj the questions as superfluous^, and recommended a religious 
silence as the most agreeable to the prudence and charity of 
tlie gospel. This law of silence was successively imposed byTiieeeuie^ 
the edhesis or exposition of Heraclius, the /?/pe or model of his 
grandson C^onstans ; and the Imperial edicts were subscribed 
with alacrity or reluctance by the four patriarchs of Rome^ 
Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch. But the bishop and 
monks of Jerusalem sounded the alarm ; in the language, or 
even in the silence, of the Greeks, the Latin churches detected 
a latent heresy ; and the obedience of pope Honoriiis to the 
commands of his sovereign was retracted and censured by the 
bolder ignomnce of his successors. They condemned the 
execrable and abominable heresy of the Monothelites, who 
revived the errors of Manes, Apollinaris, Eutyches, &c, ; they 
signed the sentence of excommunication on the tomb of St. 

Peter ; the ink was mingled with the sacramental wine, the 
blood of Christ ; and no ceremony vras omitted that could hi! the 
superstitious minds with horror and affright. As the repre*- cab. 649j 
sentative of the Western church, pope Martin and his Lateran 
synod anathematized the perfidious and guilty silence of the 
Greeks. One hundred and five bishops of Italy, for the most 
part the subjects of Constaiis, presumed to reprobate his 
wicked fppe and the impious ecikesis of his grandfather, and to 
confound the authors and their adherents with the twenty-one 
notorious heretics, the apostates from the church, and the 
organs of the devil. Such an insult under the tamest ^reign 
could not pass with impunity. Pope Martin ended his days a. 3>. sssj 
on the inhospitable shore of the Tauric Chersonesus, and his 
oracle, the abbot Maximus, was inhumanly chastised by the 
amputation of his tongue and liis right hand.^^^^ But the 

between Maximus and Pyrrhus (ad calcem tom. viii. Annal. Baron, p. 755*794 
[Migne, Patr. Gr. xci. p. 288 which relates a real conference, and produced 
a short-lived conversion. [See Appendix i.] 

Impiissimam ecthesini . . . scelerosura typum (Concil tom. vii. p. 366), 
diabolical operations genimina (fors. germina, or else the Greek yevi}jj.a.raf in the 
original; Concil. p. 363, 364) are the expressions of the xviiith anathema. 

The epistle of pope Martin to Amandus, a Galilean bishop, stigmatises the Mono- 
thelites and their heresy with equal virulence (p. 392}. [1 ne ecthesis declared the 
singleness of the Will,] 

The sufferings of Martin and Maximus are described with pathetic simpiidty 
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same invincible spirit survived in tlieir successors, iiiid tfie 
triiiiiiph of tfie Latins avenged their recent defeat and, 
Vltfi I'cswral oldlteraled the disgrace of the three chapters. The synods of 
cott- Eonie were confirmed by the sixth general coiiiici! of Constaii- 
tinople, in. the palace and the’ presence of a new Constantine, 
a descendant of Heraclius. The royal convert converted the 
Byzantine pontiff and a majority of t.lie bishops ; the dis- 
senters, with their chief, Macarius of Antioch, were co,ndeiiined 
to the spiritual and temporal pains of heresy ; the East con- 
descended to accept the lessons of the West ; and the creed 
was finally settled which teaches the Catholics of every age 
that two wills or energies are harmonized in the person of 
Christ The majesty of the pope and the Roman synod was 
represented by two priests, one deacon, and three bishops ; 
but these obscure Latins had neither arms to compel, nor 
treasures to bribe, nor language to persuade ; and 1 am 
ig,noraiit by what arts they could determine the lofty emperor 
o,fthe Greeks to abjure the catechism of Ills infancy and to 
persecute the religion of his fathers. Perhaps the monks and 
people of Constantinople were favourable to the Latera,n 
creed, which is indeed the least favourable of the two ; apd 
the suspicion is countenanced by the unnatural moderation 'of 
the Greek clergy, who appear in this quarrel to !>e conscious 
of their -weakness. While the synod debated, a fanatic pro- 

in their original letters and acts (Concil. tom. vii. p. 63-7S ; Baron. Armal. Eccles. 
A.D. 656, No. 2, et annos subsequent.). Yet the chastisement of their disobedience, 
t’lopta and (Tai/xaTos al/ctcrixog, had been previously announced in the Type of Constans 
(Concil. tom. vii. p. 240). 

107 Eutychiiis {Annal. tom. ii. p. 368 348]) most erroneously supposes that 

the 124 bishops of the Roman synod transported themselves to Constantinople ; and, 
by adding them to the 168 Greeks, thus composes the sixth council of 292 fathers. 

108 [Pope Honorius and the Patriarch Sergius were also condemned. The con- 
demnation of such eminent and saintly men, as Gelzer observes, docs not redound 
to the credit of the council. The position of Honorius is notoriously awkward for 
the modern doctrine of Papal infallibility.] 

loi) xhe Monothelite Constans was hated by all Sta rot ravra (says Theophanes, 
ChrO'n. p, 292 [A. M. 6160]) i/xicnjOj} <r66Sfla [/e^. CTi^oSpo)?] rrapa TrdiJ’roji^. Wlieil the 
Monothelite monk failed in his miracle, the people shouted 6 Aao? (Concil. 

tom. vii, p. 1032). But this was a natural and transient emotion ; and I much fear 
that the latter is an anticipation of orthodoxy in the good people of Constantinople. 
[Gelzer has well pointed out two reasons for the policy of Constantine, (i) “ The 
monophysite provinces were definitely lost ; why then maintain the hated edict of 
unification, when there was nothing to unite ? ’’ (2) Pope Vitalian had loyally 

supported the Imperial throne against Italian usurpers ; the influence of the Roman 
curia was paramount in the West ; and, to keep Roman Italy, it was expedient i'rj;' 
the tlicology of tlie Byzantine court to submit to that of Rome. (Krambacher''s 
Gesch. der byz. Litt., p. 955-6.}] 
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posed a more sumiiRiry cleeision-^ by. raising 'a clear! man to life ; 
tile prelates assisted at tlic trial ; but the acknowledged failure 
iiiay serve to indicate that the", passions and prejudices of the 
miiltitude were not enlisted /on the side, of the Monotlielites, 

In tlie next generation, w^hen the son of Coiistatitiiie was flC'- 
posed and skin by the disciple of Macarius, they tasted the 
feast of revenge and dominion ; the image or moimment of 
the sixth coiiiicii was defaced, and the original acts were com- 
mitted to- the flames. Bat in the second year their patron was 
cast headlong from the throne, the bishops of the East were 
released from their occasional conformity, the Roman faith 
was more firmly replanted' by the orthodox successors of 
Bartlaiies, and the line problems of the iiicamatioii were for- 
gotten in the more popular and visible quarrel of the worship 
'.■of images..^ .■ ■ 

Before the end of the seventh century, the creed of thevniowof 
Incarnation, which had been defined at Rome and Constant!- Si SSS 
nople, was ' uniformly preached in the remote islands of Britain 
and Ireland ; the same ideas were entertained, or rather th6 
same words were repeated, by all' the Christians whose li'tiirgy . 
was 'performed in the Greek or the Latin tongue. Their 
numbers and visible splendour bestowed an imperfect claim 
to the appellation of Catholics ; but in the East they were 
marked with the less honourable name of Meickites or 

The history of -Monothelitism may be found in the Acts of the Synods of 
Rome (tom. vii. p. 77-395, 601-60S) and Constantinople (p. 609-1429). Baronins 
extracted some original documents from the Vatican library ; and his chronology is 
rectified b}’ the diligence of Pagi. Even Dupin (Bibliotheque Eccles. tom. vi. p. 

57-71) and Basnage (Hist, de I’Eglise, tom. i. p. 541-555) afford a tolerable abridg- 
ment. [Besides these documents we have the works of Maximus and Anastashis. 

See Appendix i.] 

In the Lateral! synod of 679, Wilfrid, an Anglo-Saxon bisltop, subscribed 
pro onini Aqiiilonari parte Britanniae et Hiberniag, qu^ afa Angloruin et Brit- 
tonum, nccnon Scotorum et Pictorum gentibus colebantur (Eddius, in Vit. St. 

■Wilfrid, c. 31, apud Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. 88). Theodore (magnre insulas 
Britannicte arcliiepiscopus et philosophus) was long expected at Rome (Concll. tom. 
vii. p. 7x4), but he contented himself with holding (A.D. 680) his provincial synod of 
T-Iatfield,'in which he received the decrees of pope Martin and the first Lateran 
council against the Monothelites (Concil. tom. vii. p. 597, &c.). Theodore, a 
monk of Tarsus in Cilicia, had been named to the primacy of Britain by pope 
Vital Ian (a.d. 663 ; see Baronins and Pagi), whose, esteem for his learning and piety 
was tainted by some distrust of his national character — ne quid contrariurn veritati 
ildei, Grmcorum more, in ecclesiam cui prseesset introduceret. The Cilician was 
sent from Rome to Canterbury, under the tuition of an African guide (Bedas Hist. 

Eccles. Anglorum, 1. iv, c. i). Pie adhered to the Roman doctrine ; and the same 
creed of the incarnation has been uniformly, transmitted from Theodore to the 
modern primates, whose sound understanding is perhaps seldom engaged with that 
abstruse mystery, [For Theodore see the article of Bishop Stubbs in the Diet, of 
Christian Biography ; cp. Index to Plummer*s ed. of Bede, sut!? 
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Royalists ; of men whose faiths, instead of resting on the 
basis of scriptnrej, reason, or tradition, had been es'tablislied, 
and was still maintained, by the arbitrary power of a temporal 
wionareli. Their adversaries might allege the words of the 
fathers of Constantinople, who profess themselves the slaves of 
the king ; and they might relate, with malicious joy, how the 
decrees of Chaleedon had been inspired and reformed by ife 
emperor Marcian and his virgin bride. The prevailing ' faction ' 
will naturally inculcate the duty of submission, nor is it less 
natural that dissenters should feel and assert the priiiciples of 
freedom. Under the rod of persecution, the Nestoriaiis and 
Monopliysites degenerated into rebels and fugitives ; and the 
most ancient and useful allies of Rome were taught to consider 
the emperor not as the chief, but as the enemy, of the Chris- 
tians, Language, the leading principle which unites or separ- 
ates the tribes of mankind, soon discriminated the sectaries 
of the East by a peculiar and perpetual badge, which abolished 
F«ip«tuai the means of intercourse and the hope of reconciliation. The 
loii^ dominion of the Greeks, their colonies, and, above alb 
their eloquence had propagated a language doubtless the most 
perfect that has been contrived by the art of man. Yet the 
body of the people, both in Syria and Egypt, still persevered 
in the use of their national idioms ; with this difference, how*- 

f ever, that the Coptic was confined to the rude and illiterate 
peasants of the Nile, while the Syriac,^^^ from the mountains 
of Assyria to the Red Sea, was adapted to the higher topics 

i of poetry and argument. Armenia and Abyssinia were infected 
by the speech and learning of the Greeks ; and their barbaric 
: tongues, which have been revived in the studies of modern 

Europe, were unintelligible to the inhabitants of the Roman 
empire. The Syriac and the Coptic, the Armenian and the 

This name, unknown till the xth century, appears to be of Syriac origin. 

It was invented by the Jacobites, and eagerly adopted by the Nestorians and 
Mahometans ; but it was accepted without shame by the Catholics, and is fre- 
quently used in the Annals of Eutychius (Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, torn. ii. p. 5o;^ 
&c. tom. iii. p. 355. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p. 119), 

SovAot TOW BacrtXiws, was the acclamation of the fathers of Constantinople (Concil. 
tom. viL p. 765). [But cp. above, p. 127, n. 70.] 

Xhe Syriac, which the natives revere as the primitive language, w'as divided 
' into three dialects : 1. The Aramaean^ as it was refined at Edessa and the cities of 

Mesopotamia ; 2. The Palestine^ which was used in Jerusalem, Damascus, and 
the rest of Syria ; 3. The Naiathaean, the rustic idiom of the mountains of 
Assyria and the villages of Irak (Gregor. Abuipharag. Hist. Dvnast. p. n). On 
the Syriac, see Ebed-Jesu (Asseman. tom. iii. p. 326, &c.), w'hose preiiidice alone 
could prefer it to the Arabic. 
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/EthiopICj are consecrated in , the serriee. of tlieir respectiFe 
elinrches ; and their theology is enriched by domestic versions 
both of the scriptures and of the most popular fathers. After 
a period of thirteen hundred and sixty 'yearsj, the spark of con- 
troversyj, first kindled by a sermon of Nestorius, still bums In 
the bosom of the East, and the hostile communions still main- 
tain the fiith and discipline of their founders. In the most 
abject state of ignorance, poverty, and servitude, the Nes- 
torians and Monophysites reject the spiritual supremacy of 
Rome, and cherish the toleration of their Turkish masters, 
which allows them to anathematize, on one hand, St. Cyril 
and the synod of Ephesus, on the other, pope Leo and the 
council of Chalcedon. The weight which they cast into the 
downfall of the Eastern empire demands our notice, and the 
reader may be amused with the various prospects of L The 
Nestoxuans ; IL The Jacobites ; III, The Maronites ; IV. The 
Armenians ; V. The Copts ; and VL The Abyssinians. To 
the three former, the Syriac is common ; but of the latter, 
each is disci-iminated by the use of a national idiom. Yet the 
modem natives of Armenia and Abyssinia would be incapable of 
conversing with their ancestors ; and the Christians of Egypt and 
Syria, wdio reject the religion, have adopted the language, of the 
Arabians. The lapse of time has seconded the sacerdotal arts ; 
and in the East, as well as in the West, the Deity is addressedin ' ■ : 
an obsolete tongue, unknown to the majority of the congi^egation. 

1. Both in his native and his episcopal province, the heresy i. rfeeiresto- 
of the unfortunate Nestorius was speedily obliterated. The^*^**** 
Oriental bishops, who at Ephesus had resisted to his face the 
arrogance of Cyril, were mollified by his tardy concessions. 

The same prelates, or their successors, subscribed, not without 
a murmur, the decrees of Chalcedon ; the power of the Mono- 


I shall not enrich my ignorance with the spoils of Simon, Walton, Mill, 
Wctstein, Assemannus, Ludolphus, La Croze, whom I have consulted with some 
care. It api^ears, i. T/iaifj of all the versions which are celebrated by the fathers, 
it is doubtful whether any are now extant in their pristine integrity. 2. Tkai the 
Syriac has the best claim ; and that the consent of the Oriental sects is a proof 
that it is more ancient than their schism. 

In the account of the Monophysites and Nestorians, I am deeply indebted 
to the Bibliotheca Orientalis Glementino-Vaticana of Joseph Simon Assemannus. 
'That learned Maronite was dispatched in the year 1715 by pope Clement XL to 
visit the monasteries of Egypt and Syri^ in. search of Mss. His four folio volumes, 
published at Rome 1719-1728, contain a part only, though perhaps the most 
valuable, of his extensive project. As a native and as a scholar, he possessed the 
Syi'iac literature; and, though a dependent of Rome, he wishes to be moderate and 
candid. ' ' f;: 
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physites reconciled tliem witli-tlie Catholics in the conformity 
of passion^ of interest, and insensibly of belief; and their last 
reluctant sigh was breathed in the defence of the three 
chapters..:- Their dissenting brethren,- less... moderate, : , or,, .more,, 
sincere^' were crushed by the penal laws ; and as early as the 
reign of Justinian it became difficult to find a cliiireli of 
Nestorians within the limits of the Roman empire. Beyond 
,V those' limits they had discovered a new world, in which they 
unight hope for liberty -and aspire to conquest. In Persia, not- 
' withstanding the' resistance of the Magi, Christianity had struck 
a- deep , root, and the -nations of the East reposed. ., .under - its. 
salutary: shade. :■ The catholic^ or primate, resided in the capital; 
in /lis synods, and in f/iezr dioceses, his metropolitans, bishops, 

■ and. 'clergy represented the pomp and honour of a regular 
hi'erarchy ; they rejoice'd in -the increase of proselytes, who 
v/ere converted from the Zeiidavesta to the. Gospel, from the 
■,S:e'e.u]ar-to ..the ^'monasri^ -life; and their zeal ^was.stimalated,- 
"::by.., the; presence ■ of an ' artful and formidaHe enemy.. 
,.:,P.ersia.n' clmreli had been founded by the missionaries ;of,:Sy^ 
and their language, discipline, and doctrine were closely 
interwoven with its original frame. The cai holies vrere elected 
and ordained by their own suffiragans ; but their filial depend™ 
enee on the patriarchs of Antioch is attested by the canons 
of the Oriental church In the Persian school of Edessa,!^^ 
the rising generations of the faithful imbibed their theological 
idiom; they studied in the Syriac version the ten thousand 
volumes of Theodore of Mopsuestia ; and they revered the 
■.:ap'Ostolic frith and holy martyrdom of his disciple Nestorius,. 
whose person and language were equally unknowui to the 

See the Arabic canons of Nice, in the translation of Abraham Ecchellensis, 
No. 37, 33, 39, 40. Condi, tom. ii. p. 335, 336, edit. Venet. These vulgar titles, 
Nicene and Arabic, are both apocryphal. The council of Nice enacted no more 
than twenty canons (Theodoret, Hist, Eccles. 1 . i. c. S), and the reiiiaiTider, seventy 
or eighty, w'ere collected from the synods of the Greek church. The Syriac edition 
of Maruthas is no longer extant (Asseman. Bibllot. Oriental, torn. i. p. 193, torn. 
iii._ p. 74), and the Arabic version is marked with man}^ recent interpolations. Yet 
this code contains many curious relics of ecclesiastical discipline; and, since it is 
equally revered by all the eastern communions, it was probably finished before the 
schism of the Nestorians and Jacobites (Fabric. Bibliot. Gra^c. tom. xi. p. 363- 
367). [A German translation (by E. Nestle) of the statutes of the Nestorian 
school of Nisibis will be found in Ztsch. f. Kirchengesch., iS, p. 21X sat?.. 1G97.] 

Theodore the Reader ( 1 . ii. c. 5, 49, ad calceni Hist. Eccles.) has noticed this 
Persian school of Edessa. Its ancient splendour and the two reras of its down- 
fall (A.D. 431 and 489) are clearly discussed by Assemanni (P>ibIioth, Orient, tom. 
ii. p. 402, iii. p. 376, 378 iv. p. 70, 924). [R. Duval, Plist. pol., relig., et iitt. 
d’Edesse, 1892.] 
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uafcsoris bejorid tlie Tigris. The/first indelible lesson of 
bishop of Edessa^ taiigKt them, to, execrate tbe Egijpiiam^ wlio^ 
in the S 3 nirxi of EphesiiSj, had . impiously eoiifoumled the two 
natures of Christ. The flight of the masters, and scholars^^ who 
were twice expelled from the ...'Athens of Syria^^ .dispersed a tHeBtorkrj. 
<!rowd of missionaries, inflamed by the double zeal of religion Edessa dosed, 
and revenge. And the rigid unity of the Monophysites^ whO; 
under the reigns of Zeno and Anastasias, had invaded the 
. thrones,: of the East, provoked their antagonists, in a land of 
freedom, to avow a moral, rather than a physical, union of the 
two persons of Christ. , Since the flrst preaching of the gospel, 

: the ,&ssanlaii kings beheld with an eye of suspicion a race of 
aliens' and apostates, who had embraced the religion, and who 
bmiglit "favour': the cause, of the hereditary foes of their country. ■. . , 

.: .The royal ' edicts had often prohibited their dangerous corre* 
spondenee with the Syrian, clergy ;■ the progress of the schism 
was grateful to the jealous .pride of Perozes, and he listened 
to the eloquence of an artful prelate, who painted Nestorius 
^ as the friend of Persia, and urged him to secure the fldelity of- 
'.'sulijects.,'; ■ by'-, granting ■ -a- ■ just preference to the 
victims., ' and enemies of .the.: Eom.an t37rant. The Nestorians ■ ’/ ' 
coiiiposed,: a.' ,, laige; majority ■ of ■■ the clergy and people j they 
.were .encouraged' by the smile, and armed with the sword, of 
■ despotism ; yet. many of their weaker brethren were startled 
at: the ,t!io'ug,iit of breaking: loose from the communion of the 
"Christian : world, ' and the blood , of seven thousand seven 
,;h,iiiicired,.Monophysites, or Catholics, confirmed the uniformity 
of faith and discipline in the ' churches of Perslad^® Their 
.ecclesiastical , institutions are distinguished by a liberal prin- 
ciple of reason, or at least of policy ; tiie austerity of the 
cloister was relaxed and gradually forgotten ; houses of charitygdeffiasto 
were endowed for, the education- .of orphans and foundlings ; 
the law of celibacy, so forcibly, recommended to the Greeks 
and Latins, was disregarded by the Persian clergy ; and the 
number of the elect was multiplied by the public and reiterated 
nuptials of tlie priests, the .bishops, and even the patriarch him- 
self. To this standard of natural and religious freedom 
myriads of fugitives resorted - .from all the provinces of the 

ciissertatioji on the state of the Nestorians has swelled in the hands of 
Assenianni to a folio volunie of 950 pages* and his learned researches are digested 
In the most lucid order. Besides this ivlh volume of the Biblioikeca Orierdaih^ 
the extracts in the three preceding tomes (tom. I p. 303, ii. p. 3ai“463, iil 64-70; 

3I'S“39S? &c., 403-40S, 580^539) may be usefully consulted. 
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ISastem empire ; the narrow bigotry o'f Justinian was piinishetl 
by the emigration of ■ his most indiistrioiis subjc^ets ; they 
transported into Persia the' arts, both of peace and war ; and 
those who disserved the fa¥om% were promoted in the service, 
of a discerning monarch* The arms of Nushirmn, and liiS' 
fiercer grandson, were assisted with advice, and money, and 
troops, by the desperate sectaries who still lurked in their 
native cities of the East ; their sjeal was rewarded with the gift 
of the Catholic churches ; but, wdieii those cities and churches 
were recovered by Heraclius, their open profession of treason 
and heresy compelled them to seek a refuge in the realm 
of tlieir foreign ally. But the seeming tranquillity of the 
Nestoriaus was often endangered, and sometimes overthrown. 
They were involved in the common evils of Oriental despot- 
ism ; their enmity to Rome could not always atone for their 
attachment to the gospel ; and a colony of three hundred 
thousand Jacobites, the captives of Apamea and Antioch, was 
permitted to erect an hostile altar in the face of the catholic 
and in, the sunshine of the court. In his last treaty, Justinian 
introduced some conditions which tended to enlarge and fortify 
the toleration of Christianity in Persia. The emperor, ignorant 
of the rights of conscience, was incapable of pity or esteem for 
the heretics who denied the authority of the holy synods; but he 
flattered himself that they would gradually perceive the tem- 
poral benefits of union with the empire and the church of Rome ; 
and, if he failed in exciting their gratitude, he might hope to 
provoke the jealousy of their sovereign. In a latter age, the 
Lutherans have been burnt at Paris, and protected in Germany, 
by the superstition and policy of the most Christian king. 

The desire of gaining souls for God, and subjects for the 
church, has excited in every age the diligence of the Chris- 
tian priests From the conquest of Persia they carried tlieir 
spiritual arms to the north, the east, and the south ; and the 
simplicity of the gospel was fashioned and painted with the 
colours of the Syriac theology. In the sixth century, according 
to the report of a Nestorian traveller Cliristlaxiity was me- 

ns See the Topographia CIirLstiana of Cosmas, surnamed Indicop leustes, or the 
Indian navigator, 1 , iii. p. 178, 179, I. xi. p. 337. The entire work, of wiiich some 
curious extracts may be found in Photius (cod. xxxvi. p. 9, 10, edit. Hoeschel), 
Th^venot (in the first Part of his Relation des Voyages, &c.), and Fabriciiis 
(Bibliot. Grsec. 1 . iii. c. 25, tom. ii, p. 603-6x7), has been pi:blislied by father 
Montfancon at Paris 1707 in the Nova Collectio Patrum (tom, ii. p. x 13-346). It 
.was the design of the author to confute the impious heresy of those who maintain 
that the earth is a globe, and not a flat oblong table, as it is represented in the 
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eessfully preacliecl to the Bactrlam, the HmiSj, tlie Persians, tht; 
Indians, the Persarmeniaiis, the MedeSy'and the IMainitcs ; the 
barbarie churches, from the gulf of Persia to the Caspian sea, 
were almost iiifiiiite ; and their recent faith was conspicuous 
in the number and sanctity of their monks and martj’TS. The 
pepper coast of Malabar, and the isles of the ocean, Socotora 
and Ceylon, were peopled with an increasing multi tiule of 
Christians ; and the bishops and clergy of those sequestered 
regions derived their ordination from the catholic of Babylon. 

In a subsequent age, the zeal of the Nestorians overleaped 
the limits which had confined the ambition and curiosity both 
of the Greeks and Persians. The missionaries of Balch and 
Samarcand pursued without fear the footsteps of the roving 
Tartar, and insinuated themselves into the camps of the valleys 
of Imaus and the banks of the Selinga, They exposed a meta- 
physical creed to those illiterate shepherds ; to those sanguinary 
warriors they recommended humanity and repose. Yet a khan, 
whose power they vainly magnified, is said to have received at 
their hands the rites of baptism, and even of ordination ; and 
the fame of Prester or Preshyier John has long amused the 
credulity of Europe. The royal convert was indulged in the 
use of a portable altar ; but he dispatched an embassy to the 
patriarch, to inquire liov/, in the season of Lent, lie should 
abstain from animal food, and how he might celebrate the 
Eucharist in a desert that produced neither corn nor wane. In 
their progress by sea and land, the Nestorians entered China 
by the port of Canton and the northern residence of Sigan. csi-agaa.&j 
Unlike the senators of Rome, who assumed with a smile the 
characters of priests and augurs, the mandarins, w'ho affect in 
public the reason of philosophers, are devoted in private to 
every mode of popular superstition. They chexdshed and they 

scriptures (L ii, p. 13S). But the nonsense of the monk is mingled with the 
practical knowledge of the traveller, who performed his voyage a.d. 522, and 
published his book at Alexandria, a.d. 547 ( 1 . ii. p, 140, 141. Montfaucon, 

Praefat. c. 2). [Cosmas had sailed in the ‘‘ Persian " and ‘^Arabic Gulfs, but this 
voyage to Taprobane w^as performed by his friend Sopater. It is not certain thn t 
Cosmas visited it himself.] The Nestorianism of Cosmas, unknown to his learned 
editor, was detected by La Croze {Christianisme des Indes, tom. i. p. 40-55), and 
is confirmed by Assemanni (Bibliot. Orient, tom. iv. p. 605, 606). [On Cosmas, 
his theory and his voyages, cp. Mr. C. R. Beazley, Dawn of Modern CJeography, 
p. s^{/. and 273 

In its long progress to Mosul, Jerusalem, Rome, &c. the story of Prester John 
evaporated in a monstrous fable, of which some features have been borrov'ed 
from the Lama of Thibet (Hist. G< 5 n<$alogique des Tartares, p. ii. p. 42 ; Plist. dc 
Gengiscan, p. 31, &c.), and were ignorantly transferred bj’' the Portuguese to the 
emperor of Abj^ssinla (Ludolph. I-I'ist, .iiEthiop. Comment. 1 . ii. c. i). Yet it is 
probable tliat in the xith and xiith centuries Nestorian Christianity was pro- 
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corifouiicled the 'gods of' -Palestine and of India; but the pro- 
pagation of Chiistiam'fcy awakened the jealousy of the state^ 
and, after a short vicissitude of favour and persecution, the 
foreign sect expired in ignorance and obliviond^^ Under the 
reign of the caliphs; the Nestorian church was diliiised froni 
China to Jerusalem and C3^prus; and their numbers, with those 
of the Jacobites, were computed to surpass the Greek and 
Latin communions ' Twenty-five metropolitans or archbishops 
"eoinposed their hierai’chy, but - several of these were "dispensed^ 
by the distance and danger of the waj^, from the duty of 
personal attendance, on the easy condition that every six years 
they should testify their faith and obedience to the catholic or 
./'patriarch of .Babylon : a vague appellation, which has^..bee:n■:■smc- - 
' cessively' applied to the royal seats of Seleucia., Ctesip.ho%;and-..- 
'/.Bagdad. These remote branches- are long since; with-ere.i^>.:an,d.: .. 
the; ■old patriarchal trunk is^ now divided 'by.. the . 

M'osul,' , the representatives^ almost, in lineal .descent,.'-- of -:.'th.e.' 
•genuine and primitive .succession, the of 

'^are;;;reconciled to the church of Rome/^'^ /and 
Van or Ormia, whose revolt, at the head of forty thousand 
families, was promoted in the sixteenth century by the Sophis 
of Persia. The number of three hundred thousand Is allowed 
for the whole body of the Nestorians, who, under the name of 
Chaidseans or Assyiuans, are confounded with the most learned 
or the most powerful nation of Eastern antiquity. 

According to the legend of antiquity, the gospel was preached 
in India by St. Thomas At the end of the ninth century, 

fessed in ihe horde of the Keraites (d’Herbelot, p. 256, 915, 959. Assemanni, tout. 
w. p. 468-504). 

The Christianity of China, between the seventh and the thirteenth century, 
is invincibly proved by the consent of Chinese, Arabian, Syriac, and Latin evidence 
(Asseraanrii, Biblioth. Orient, tom. iv. p. 502-552. Mi^m. de i’Acad6mie des 
inscript, tom. xx.x. p, 802-819). The inscription of Siganfu, which describes the 
fortunes of the Nestorian church, from the first mission, a.d. 636, to the current 
year 7S1, is accused of forgery by La Croze, Voltaire, &c. who become the dupes 
of their own cunning, while they are afraid of a Jesuitical fraud. [See Appendix 7.] 
cobites et Nestoriani plures quam Greeci et Latini. Jacob a Vitriaco, Hist. 
Hierosol. 1 . ii. c. 76, p, 1093, in the Gesta Dei per Francos. The numbers are 
given by Thomassin, Discipline de TEglise, tom. i. p. 172. 

iii3 q-'he division of the patriarchate may be traced in the Bibliotiieca Orient, of 
Assemaniii, tom. i. p. 523-549 : tom. ii. p. 457, &c.; tom. hi. p. 603, p. 621-623 : tom. 
iv. p. 164-169, p. 423, p. 622-629, &c. 

The pompous language of Rome, on the submission of a Nestorian patriarch, 
is elegantly represented in the vhth book of Fra- Paolo : Babylon, Nineveh, 
Arbela, and the trophies of Alexander, Tauris and Ecbatana, the Tigris and Indus. 

^-®The Indian missionary St. ; Thomas, an apostle, a Manichcean, or an 
Armenian merchant (La Croze, Christianisme des~Indes, torn. I p. S7’7^)> 
famous, however, as early as the time of Jerom (ad jXIarcelkini, eplst. 148 [59, 
ed. Mighe, P. L. vol. 22]), Marco. Polo was informed on the spot that he 'suffered 
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shrine, perhaps in the neighbourhood of Madras, was dc~ 
voiitly visited by the amimssadors of Alfred, and their return 
with a cargo of pearls and 'spices rewarded the zeal of the 
English monarch, who entertained the largest projects of trade 
and diseoveryd-^ When the Portuguese first opened the navi- 
gation of India, the Christians of St. Thomas had been seated 
for ages on the coast of Malabar, and the difference of their 
character and colour attested the mixture of a foreign race. In 
arms, In arts, and possibly in virtue, they excelled the natives 
of Hindostan; the husbandmen cultivated the palm-tree, the 
■merchants were, enriched by the pepper-trade, the soldiers... pre- ' 
ceded the or nobles of Malabar, and their iiereditery 

privileges were respected by the gratitude or the fear of' ■.the',.; 
king' of Cochin and the Zamorin himself. . They acknowledged, 
a Geiitoo sovereign, but they were governed, even in temporal 
concerns, by the bishop of Aiigamala. He still asserted his 
ancient title of metropolitan of India, but his real jurisdiction 
was exercised in fourteen hundred churches, and he was en- 
trusted with the care of two hundred thousand souls. Their 
religion would have rendered them the firmest and most cordial a.b. isod, 
allies of the Portuguese, but the inquisitors soon discerned in 
the Christians of St. Thomas the unpardonable guilt of heresy 
and schism. Instead of owning themselves the subjects of the 
Roman pontiff, the spiritual and temporal monarch of the globe, 
they adhered, like their ancestors, to the communion of the 
Nestorian patriarch ; and the bishops whom lie ordained at 
Mosul traversed the dangers of the sea and land to reach their 
diocese on the coast of Malabar. In their Syriac liturgy, the 
names of Theodore and Nestorius Vvere piously commemorated; 
they united their adoration of the two persons of Christ ; the 

marUTcIom in the city of Maabar, or Meliapoiir, a league only from I^'Iadras 
(d’Anville, Ecclaircissemens sur T Inde, p. 125), v;here the Portuguese founded an 
episcopal church under the name of St. Thomd, and where the saint performed an 
annual miracle, till he was silenced by the profane neighbourhood of the English 
(La CroKC, tom. ii. p. 7-16). [For the account of Christianity in India, given by 
Cosmas, see R, A. Lipsius, Die apokryphen Apostelgescliichten und Apostellc- 
genden, i, 283 Cp. above, vol. iv. p. 234, n. 78.] 

^ "'5 Neither the author of the Saxon Chronicle (a.d. S83) nor William of 
Malmesbury {de Gestis Rcgum Angliss, 1 . ii. c. 4, p. 44) were capable, in the 
twelfth century, of inventing this extraordinary fact ; they are incapable of explain- 
ing the motives and measures of Alfred ; and their hasty notice serves only to 
provoke our curiosity. William of Malmesbury feels the difficulty of the enter- 
prise, quod quivis in hoc sseciilo miretur ; and I almost suspect that the English 
ambassadors collected their cargo and legend in Egj^pt. The royal author has 
not enriched his Orosius (see Barrington’s- Miscellanies) with an Indian, as -vveH as 
a Scaridina.vian, voyage. 
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title of Motlier of God -was offensive to tlieir ear^, an.d they 
measured with scrupulous avarice tlie , honours of the Virgin 
Marjy wlioni the superstition of the Latins had akmsi exalted 
to the rank of a goddess. When her image wm first presented 
to the disciples* of, St Thomas, they indignantly exclaimed, 
“'We are Christians, not idolaters ! and their 'simple devotion 
'was content with the veneration of the cross. Their separation 
from the Western world had left them in ignorance of the im- 
proveinents, or corruptions, of a thousand years; and their 
conformity with the faith and practice of the fifth century 
would equally disappoint the prejudices of a Papist or a Pro- 
testant. It was the first care of the ministers of Rome to 
intercept all correspondence with the Nestorian patriarch, and 
several of his bishops expired in the prisons of the holy office. 
The flock, without a shepherd, was assaulted the power of 
the Portuguese, the arts of the Jesuits, and the zeal of Alexis 
: 'de, ■ Menezes, archbishop of ' Goa, in his personal visitation 
the coast of Malabar. The synod of Diamper, at which he 
presided, consummated the pious work of the reunion, and 
rigorously imposed the doctrine and discipline of the Roman 
church, without forgetting auricular confession, the sti-ongest 
engine of ecclesiastical torture. The memory of Theodore and 
Nestorius was condemned, and Malabar was reduced under the 
dominion of the pope, of the primate, and of the Jesuits whcp 
invaded the see of Angamala or Cranganor. Sixty years of 
servitude and hypocrisy were patiently endured ; but, as soon 
as the Portuguese empire was shaken by the courage and 
iiidiistiy of the Dutch, the Nestorians asserted, with vigour and 
effect, tlie religion of their fathers. The Jesuits were incapable 
of defending the power which they had abused ; the arms of 
forty thousand Christians were pointed against their hiliaiig 
tyrants ; and the Indian archdeacon assumed the character of 
bishop, till a fresh supply of episcopal gifts and Syriac mission- 
aries could be obtained from the patriarch of Babylon. Since 
the expulsion of the Portuguese, the Nestorian creed is freely 
professed on the coast of 'Malabar,^ : The trading companies of 
Holland and England are the friends of toleration; but, if 
oppression be less mortifying than contempt, the Christians of 
St. Thomas have reason to complain of the cold and silent in- 
difference of tlieir brethren of Europe 

Concerning the Christians of St. Thomas, see Assemannus, Biblioth. Orient, 
tom. iv. p. 39I-407, 435-451; Geddes^s Church History of Malabar; and, above 
all, I^a Croze, Histoire dii Christiamsine des Indes, in two vols. inmo, La Haye, 
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11. The history of the Mojiophysites is less copious and n. a® Jaeo- 
interesting than that of the Nestorians, Under the reigns of 
Zeno and Amstasiiis, their artful leaders surprised the ear of 
the prince, usurped the thrones of the East, and crushed on its 
native soil the school of the Syrians, The rule of the Moiio- 
physite faith was defined with exquisite discretion by Sevems, 
patriarch of Antioch : he condemned, in the style of the Heno- 
ticoiij the adverse heresies of Nestorius and Eutyches, main- 
tained against the latter the reality of the body of Christ, and 
constrained the Greeks to allow that he was a liar who spoke 
truthd^^ But the approximation of ideas could not abate the 
vehemence of passion ; eacli party was the more astonished 
that their blind antagonist could dispute on so trMing a 
dilFerence ; the tyrant of Syria enforced the belief of his creed, 
and his reign was polluted with the blood of three hundred 
and fifty monks, who were slain, not perhaps without provoca- 
tion or resistance, under the walls of Apamead**^® The successor a.d. sis 
of Anastasius replanted the orthodox standard in the East ; 

Severus fled into Egypt ; and his friend, the eloquent Xenaias,^^^ 
who had escaped from the Nestorians of Persia, was suffocated 
in his exile by the Melchites of Paphlagonia. Fifty-four bishops, 
were swept from their thrones, eight hundred ecclesiastics were 
cast into prison, and, notwithstanding the ambiguous favour 

375s, a learned and agreeable work. They have drawn from tbie same source, the 
Portuguese and Italian narratives ; and the prejudices of the Jesuits are sufficiently 
corrected by those of the Protestants, 

ehrew \pevSak 7 j 9 rjg is the expression bX Theodore in his treatise of the 
Incarnation, p. 245, 247, as he is quoted by Croze (Hist, du Christianisme 
d*Ethiopie et d^Arin^ie, p. 35), who exclaims, perh'^ps too hastily, “ Quel pitoyable 
raisoimement ! Renaudot has touched (Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 127-13S) the 
Oriental accounts of Severus ; and his authentic creed may be found in the epistle 
of John the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, in the xth century, to his brother 
Mennas of Alexandria ( Assvman. Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 132-141). [A Syriac 
translation of a Life of Severus by Zacharias of Mytilene is preserved, and was 
published by J. Spanuth, 1893. On the position of Severus in ecclesiastical history, 

Cp. L Eustratius, 'S.evrjpog o Moi'o^vcrtri??, 1894.] 

Epist. Archimandritarum et Monachorum Syrise Secuiidce ad Papam Hormis- 
dam, Condi, tom. v. p, 598-602. The courage of St. Sabas, ut ieo animosus, will 
justify the suspicion that the arms of these monks were not always spiritual or de- 
fensive (Baronins, A.D. 5x3, No. 7, See.), 

Assemanni (Bibliot. Orient tom. ii. p. 10-46) and La Croze (Christianisme 
d’Ethiopie, p. 36-40) will supply the history of Xenaias, or Philoxeiius, bishop of 
Mabug, or Hierapolis, in Syria. He was a perfect master of the Syriac language, 
and the author or editor of a version of the New Testament. 

i^^The names and titles of fifty -four bishops, who were exiled by Ju.stiri, are 
pi-eserved in the Chronicle of Dionysius (apud Asseman. tom. ii. p. 54). Severus 
w^as personally summoned to Constantinople — for his trial, says Liberatus ( Bmv. 
c. 19) — that his tongue might be cut out, says Evagrius (1. iv. c. 4). The prudent 
patriarch did not stay to examine the difference. This ecclesiastical revolution is 
fixed by Pag! to the month of September of the year 5x8 (Critica, tom, ii. p. 506). 
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of Theodora, the Oriental Hocks^ deprived of their shepherds, 
most; insensibly have been either famished or poisoned^ In 
this spiritual distress, the expiring faction was revived, and 
united, and perpetuated, by the labours of a monk ; and the 
name of James Baradseus has been preserved in the appella- 
tion of JacoMkSp a familiar sound which may startle the ear of 
an English reader. From the holy confessors in their prison 
Cc. A.D. s4rj Constantinople he received the powers of bishop of Edessa 
and apostle of the East, and the ordination of fourscore 
thousand bishops, priests, and deacons is derived from the 
same inexhaustible source. The speed of the zealous mission- 
ary was promoted by the fleetest dromedaries of a devout chief 
of the Arabs ; the doctrine and discipline of the Jacobites were 
secretly established in the dominions of Justinian ; and eacli 
Jacobite was compelled to violate the laws and to hate the 
; Eoman legislator. The successors of Severus, while they lurked' 
or villages, while they 'sheltered their ■:proscribed-: 
in the., caverns of hermits or the tents of the -SaraCel^^i.^:. 

as they now assert, their indefeasible :,nghfc.;Td''; 
the title, the rank, and the prerogatives of patriarch of 
.the ■ milder' -yoke .of the 'infidels 'theyr^rMldhi'' 
about a league from Merdin, in .the pleasant monastery of 
Zapharan, which they have embellished with cells, aqueducts, 
and plantations. The secondary, though honourable, place is 
filled by the maphrian, Mho^ in his station at Mosul itself, defies 
the Nestoriaii catholw, with whom he contests the supremacy 
of the East, Upder the patriarch and the maphrian, one 
hundred and fifty' archbishops and bishops have been counted 
in the different ages of the Jacobite church ; but the order of 
.or dissolved, '.and the ■ greater .''part^^. of 
their dioceses is confined to the neighbourhood of the Euphrates 
and the Tigtis. ■, The' cities of Aleppo, and, .Ainida, which are 
visited by, the patriarch, contain some wealthy merchants^ ■ ..■ 
and industrious mechanics, but t,he muititude derive their scanty 
sustenance from their daily labour ; and povex-ty, as well as 
superstition, may impose their excessive ,,fasts : five annual lent s, 
during which both." :the''' clergy and ' laity ' abstain not only from 
fiesh or eggs, but' even from , the taste . of wine, of oil, and of 

^^‘^The obscure history of James, or Jacobus, Baradseus, or Zanzalas[ob. a.d. 
57S] may be gathered from Eutychius (Anna!, tom. ii. p. 144., 147), Reuaudot 
(Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. i33), and Assemauuus (Bibliot. Orient, tom. i."p. 424,1001. 
ii. p. 62-69, 324-332, p. 414, tom. ii, p, 3S5-388) [and Bar-Hebraeiis, Cliron, EccL, 
ed. Abbeloos and Lamy, p. 215 He seems to be unknown to the Greeks. 

The Jacobites themselves had rather deduce their name and pedigree from St. 
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score thousand souls, tlie remnaBt of'- a- populous cliurcli, which 
has gradually decreased under the oppression of twelve centuries. 
Yet In that long period some strangers of merit have been 
converted to the Monophysite faith^ and a Jew was the father 
of Abulpharagiusj^® primate of the East, so truly eminent 
both in his life and death. In his life, he was an elegant 
writer of the Sjnriac and Ai'aMe tongues, a poet, physician, and 
historian, a subtle philosopher, and a moderate divine. In his 
death, his funeral was attended by his rival the Nestbriau * 
patriarch, with a train of Greeks and Armenians, who forgot 
their disputes and mingled their tears over the grave of an 
enemy. The sect which was honoured by the virtues of Abul- 
pharagius appears, however, to sink below the level of their 
Nestorian brethren. The superstition of the Jacobites is :m0rev,^ : 
abject, their fasts more rigid,^^^ their intestine divisions are 
more numerous, and their doctors (as far as I can measure the 
degrees of nonsense) are more remote fi*om the precincts of 
reason. Something may possibly be allowed for the rigour of 
the Monophysite theolog^r; much more for the superior in- 
duenee of the monastic order. In Syria, in Egypt, in iEtliiopia, 
the Jacobite monks have ever been distinguished by the 
austerity of their penance and the absurdity of their legends. 
Alive or dead, they are worshipped as the favourites of the 
: 'Deity ; the crosier of bishop and patriarch - is reserved for. their 
venerable hands ; and they assume the government of .men, 

' while they are yet reeking with the habits and prejudices of " 
the cloister. 

ni. In the style of the Oriental Christians, the Moiiothelites ofm. 
every age are described under the appellation of 

The account of his person and writings is perhaps the most curious article 
in the Bibliotheca of Assemannus (tom. ii. p. 244-321, under the name of Grs^orius 
Bar-Z/Sniei^s). [See Appendix i.J La Croze (Christianisme d’Ethiopie, p. 53-63) 
ridicules the prejudice of the Spaniards against the Jewish blood, which secretly 
defiles their church and state. 

This excessive abstinence is censured by La Croze (p. 352) and even by the 
Syrian Assemannus (tom. i. p, 226, tom, ii. p. 304, 305). 

^’53 The state of the Monophysites is excellently illustrated in a dissertation 
at the beginning of the iid volume of Assemannus, which contains 142 pages. 
The Syriac Chronicle of Gregory Bar-Hebraeus, or Abulpharagius (Bibhot. Orient, 
tom. il p. 321-463), pursues the double series of the Nestorian catholics and the 
mafhrians of the Jacobites. 

The synonymous use of the two words may be proved from Eutjmhius 
(Annal. tom. ii. p. 191, 267-332) and many similar passages %vhich may be found 
in the methodical table of Pocock. He was not actuated by any p^rejudice against 
the Maronites of the xth century ; and we may believe a Melchite, whose testi- 
mony is confirmed by the Jacobites and Latins, 
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a name which has 'been insensibly transferred from an hermit 
to a moiiasteryj* from a monastery to a nation. Maron^ a saint 
or savage of the fifth century^' displayed Ills religious madness 
ill Syria ; the rival cities of Apamea and Emesa disputed his 
relics, a stately church was erected on his tomb, and six 
hundred of Ms disciples united their solitary cells on the banks 
of the Orontes. In the controversies of the iiicaniatloii, they 
nicely threaded the orthodox line between the sects of Mes- 
torlus and Eutyciies ; but the unfortunate question of 07 ie will 
or operation in the two natures of Christ was generated by 
their carious leisure. Their proselyte, the emperor Heraclius, 
was rejected as a Maronite from the walls of Emesa ; he found 
a refuge in the monastery of his brethren ; and their theological 
lessons were repaid with the gift of a spacious and wealthy 
domain. The name and doctrine of this venerable school were 
propagated among the Greeks and S}u*ians, and their zeal is 
expressed by Macarius, patriarch of Antioch, who declared 
before the synod of Constantinople that, sooner than subscribe 
the Iwo wills of Christ, he would submit to be hewn piece-meal 
and cast into the sead^^ A similar or a less cruel mode of per- 
secution soon converted the unresisting subjects of the plain, 
while the glorious title of MardaiteSj'^^^ or rebels, was bravely 
maintained by the hardy natives of mount Libanus. John 
Maron, one of the most learned and popular of the monks, 
assumed the character of patriarch of Antioch ; Ms nephew 
Abraham, at the head of the Maronites, defended their civil and 
religious freedom against the tyrants of the East. The son of 
the orthodox Constantine pursued, with pious hatred, a people 
of soldiers, who might have stood the bulwark of his ,empire 
against the common foes of Christ and of Rome. An army of 
Greeks invaded Syria ; the monastery of St, Maron was de- 
stroyed with dre ; the bravest chieftains were lietrayed and 
murdered ; and twelve thousand of their followers were trans- 
planted to the distant frontiers of Armenia and Thrace. Yet 
the humble nation of the Maronites has survived the empire 
of Constantinople, and they still enjoy, under their Turkish 

Concil tom. vii. p. 780. The Monothelite cause was supported with firmness 
and subtlety by Constentine, a Sjyrzari priest of Apamea (p. X040, &c.). 

Theophanes {Chron. p. 29^, 296, 300, 302, 306 [su^ a.m, 6 i 6 g, 6176, 617S, 
6183]) and Cedrenus (p. 437, 440 [p. 765, 771, ed. Bonn]) relate the exploits of the 
IMardaites. The name {Ma?'d, in Syriac rehellavii) is explained by La Roque 
(Voyage de la S5friet tom. ii. p. 53), the dates are fixed by Pagi (a.’d. 676, No. 
4-i4» A.D. 685, No. ^3, 4), and even the obscure story of the patriarch, John 
Maron (Asseman. Bibliot Orient tom. i. p. 496-53(0), illustrates, from the year 
686 to 707. the troubles of mount Libanus. 
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masiters^ a free religion and a mitigated serdtiscle. Tlieir 
domestic governors are chosen among the ancient nobility ; the 
patriarchy in his monastery of Canobin, still fancies hiiiiseif on 
the throne of Antioch ; nine bishops compose Iiis syiiodj and 
one liiindred and fifty priests^ who retain the liberty of marriage^ 
are entrusted with the care of one hundred thousand souls. 

Their country extends from the ridge of mount libanus to the 
sliores of Tripoli ; and the gradual descent affords^ in a narrow 
spaccy each variety of soil and climate, from the Holy Cedars, 
erect under the weight of snoWyi^"'-^ vinOy the mulberry, 

and the olive trees of the fruitfiil valley. In the twelfth 
century, the Maronites, abjuring the Monothelite error, were 
reconciled to the Latin churches of Antioch and Rome,^^® and 
the same alliance has been frequently renewed the ambition 
of the popes and the distress of the Syrians. But it may 
reasonably be questioned whether their union has ever been 
perfect or sincere ; and the learned Maronites of the college of 
Rome have vainly laboured to absolve their ancestors from the 
guilt of heresy and schism. 

IV. Since the age of Constantine, the Armenians Sna^nlaB 

signalised their attachment to the religion and empire of the 
Christians. The disorders of their country, and their ignorance 


In the last century, twenty large cedars still remained (Voyage de ia R.oqut% 
tom. i. p. 68-76) ; at present they are reduced to four or five (Vofiiey, tom. i. p. 
264). These trees, so famous in scripture, were guarded by excommunication ; the 
wood was sparingly borrowed for small crosses, &c. ; an. annual mass was chanted 
under their shade ; and they were endowed by the Syrians with a sensitive power of 
erecting their branches to repel the snow, to which mount Libanus is less faithful 
than it is painted by Tacitus : Inter ardores opacum fidumque nivibus — a daring, 
metaphor (Hist. v. 6). 

The evidence of William of Tyre (Hist, in Gestis Dei per Francos, 1. xxil c. 
8, p, 1022} is copied or confirmed by Jacques de Vitra (Hist. Hierosolyra, I ii. c, 
77, p. 1093, 1094). But this unnatural league expired with the power of the Franks ; 
and Abulpharagius (who died in 1286} considers the Maronites as a sect of Mono- 
thelites (Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii. p. 292). 

I find a description and history of the Maronites in the Voyages de la Syrie 
et du Mont Liban, par la Roque (2 vols. in larao. Amsterdam, 1723 ; particularly 
tom. i. p. 42-47, p. 174-184, tom. ii. p. 10-120), In the ancient part, he copies the pre- 
judices of Nairon, and the other Maronites of Rome, which Assemannus is afraid 
to renounce and ashamed to support. Jablonski (Institut Hist. Christ, tom. iii. p. 
xS6), Niebuhr (Voyage de i’ Arabic, &c. tom. ii. p. 346, 370-381), and, above all, 
the judicious Volney (Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie, tom. ii. p. 8-31, Paris, 1787) 
may be consulted. 

xhe religion of the Armenians is briefly described by La Croze (Hist, dii Christ, 
de TEurope et de TArradnie, p. 269-402), He refers to the great Armenian 
Plistory of Galanus (3 vols. in fob Rome, 1650-1661), and commends the state of 
Armenia in the iiid volume of the Nouveaux Mdmoires des Missions du Levant. 
'I'he work of a Jesuit must have sterling merit when it is praised by La Croze, 
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of the Gteek toiigo-e^,, preveiated their clergy from assisting at 
the synod of Chaleedon, and they floated eighty-four years 
in a state of indifference or suspense, till their vacant faith was 
linally occupied by the missionaries of Julian of Halicarnassus, 
who in Egypt, tlieir common exile, had been vanquished by tlie 
arguments or the influence of his rival Severus, the Monopliysite 
patriarch of Antioch. The Armenians alone are the pure dis- 
ciples of Eiityclies, an unfortunate parent, who has been re- 
nounced by the greater- part of his spiritual progeny. They 
alone persevere in the opinion that the manhood of Christ was 
created, or existed without creation, of a divine and incorrup- 
tibie substance. Their adversaries reproach them with the 
adoration of a phantom ; and they retort the accusation, by 
deriding or execrating the blasphemy of the Jacobites, who 
impute to the Godhead the vile infirmities of the flesh, even 
the natural effects of nutrition and digestion. The religion of 
Armenia could not derive much glory from the learning or the 
power of its inhabitants. The' royalty expired wdth the origin : 
of their schism, and their Christian kings, who arose and fell in 
the thirteenth century on the confines of Ciiicia,;:::were'';';;:th^ 
clients of the Latins, and the vassals of the Turkish sultan of 
Iconiiim. The helpless nation has seldom been permitted to 
enjoy the tranquillity of servitude. . From ; the: earliesfc peiibd^j^^^^ 
the present hour, Armenia has been the theatre of perpetual 
war; the lands between Tamis and Erivan were dispeopled 
by the cruel pohcy of the Sophis ; and myriads of Christian 
families were transplanted, to perish or to propagate in the 
distant provinces of Persia. Under the rod of oppression, the 
zeal of the Armenians is fervid and intrepid : they have often 
preferred 'the crown of martyrdom to the white turban of 
Mahomet ; they devoutly hate the error and idolatry of the 
Greeks ; and their transient union with the Latins is not less 
devoid of truth than the thousand bishops whom their patriarch 
offered at the feet of the Roman pontiff. The caiJmiicj or 


u'i The schism of the Armenians is placed 84 years after the council of Chalce- 
don {Pagi, Critica, ad A.D. 535). It was consummated at the end of seventeen 
years ; and it is from the year of Christ 552 that we date the sera of the Armenians 
Art de veriher les Dates, p. xxxv.). 

The sentiments and success of Julian of Halicarnassus ma}’" be seen in Libera- 
tus (Brcv, c. 39), Renaudot {Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 1^2, 303), and Assemannuc 
(Bibliot. Orient, tom. ii, Dissertat. de Monophysitis, p, p. sSo), 

^^See a remarkable fact of the tw^elfth century in the History of Nicetas 
Chn,ni.stes (p. 258). Yet, three hundred years before, Photius (Epistol ii. p. 49, 
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IKifcriarcli of the .Ametiiatis^ resides ''itt''. the moiiaster3r of Ek- 
rniasiii^ three leagues from EriTan, ' Fortj-seveii arclibishopsj, muhmtjzin] 
each of whom may claim the obedience of four or five suffragans^ 
are consecrated by his hand but the far greater part are only 
titular prelates, who dignify with their presence and service the 
simplicity of his coxirt. As soon as they have performed the 
liturgy, they cultivate the garden ; and our bishops will hear 
with surprise that the austerity of their life increases in just 
proportion to tlie elevation of their rank. In the fourscore 
thousand towns or villages of his spiritual empire, the patriarch 
receives a small and voluntary tax from each person above the 
age of fifteen ; but the annual amount of six hundred thousand 
cromis is insufficient to supply the incessant demands of charity 
and tribute. Since the beginning of the last century, the 
Armenians have obtained a large and lucrative share of the 
commerce of the East ; in their return from Europe, the caravan 
usually halts in the neighbourhood of Erivaii, the altars are 
enriched with the fruits of their patient industry ; and the faith 
of Eutyches is preached in their recent congregations of Bar- 
bary aind Poland. 

, V. In the rest of the Roman empire, the despotism of the v. Ttt €opts 
prince might eradicate or silence the sectaries of an obnoxious 
creed. But the stubborn temper of the Egyptians maintained 
their opposition to the synod of Chaicedon, and the policy of 
Justinian condescended to expect and to seize the opportunity 
;of discord. The Monophysite church, of Alexandria^'*" was torn 
by the disputes of the corniptihles and mcmirupiihleiis and, on the 
death of the patriarch, the two factions upheld their respective' 
..candidates.'^*^® . Gaiaii w^as .the disciple of Julian, Theodosius had 
been the pupil of Severus. The claims of the forrner ' were'SlfS^ 
supported by the consent of the monks and senators, the city 
and the province ; the latter depended on the priority of his 

edit. Montacut [1651]) had gloried in the conversion of the Armenians— Aarpev'et 

o~4p,.?poi' 6pdoS6uj<t)^. 

The travelling Armenians are in the way of every traveller, and their mother 
church is on the high road between Constantinople and Ispahan. For their present 
state, see I'abricius (Lux Evangelii, &c. c. xxxviii, p. 40-51), Olearius (1. iv. c. 40). 

Chardin (vol. il p. 232), Tournefort (lettre xx.) and, above all, Tavernier (tom. i, 
p 28-37, rambling jeweller, who had read nothing, but had seen so 

much and so well 

history of the Alexandrian patriarchs, from Dioscorus to Benjamin, is 
taken from Fleiiaudot (p. 114-164) and the second tome of the Annals of Kutychius. 

Liberal. Brev, c. 20, 33. Victor. Chron, p, 32^, 330. Procop. Anecdot. c. 26, 

27. [Vita S. Sabae, p. 398, 40S, 482, ed. PomyalovskL] 
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oidinatioHj the favour of the empress Theodora, and the arms 
of the eiiiiueh Narses, which might have been used in more 
honourable warfare. The exile of the popular candidate to 
Carthage and Sardinia inflamed the ferment ’ of Alexandria ; 
and, after a schism of one hundred and seventy years, the 
G<iianiks still revered the' memory and doctrine of their founder. 
The strength of numbers and of discipline was tried in a, des- 
perate and bloody conflict ; the streets were filled with the dead 
bodies of citizens and soldiers ; the pious women, ascending the 
roofs of their houses, showered dowm every sharp or ponderous 
utensil on the heads of the enemy; and the final victory of 
Narses was owing to the flames with which he wasted the 
third capital of the Roman world. But the lieutenant of 
Justinian had not conquered in the cause of an heretic ; Theo- 
dosius himself was speedily, though gently, removed ; and Paul 
of Tanis, an orthodox monk, was raised to the throne of 
Athanasius. The powers of government were strained in his 
support ; he might appoint or displace the dukes and tribunes 
of Egypt ; the allowance of bread which Diocletian had granted 
was suppressed, the churches were shut, and a nation of schis- 
matics was deprived at once of their spiritual and carnal food. 
In his turn, the tyrant was excommunicated by the zeal and 
revenge of the people ; and none except his servile Melchites 
would salute him as a man, a Christian, or a bishop. Yet such 
is the blindness of ambition that, when Paul was expelled on 
a charge of murder, he solicited, with a bribe of seven hundred 
pounds of gold, his restoration to the same station of hatred 
and ignominy. His successor Apollinaris entered the hostile 
city in military array, alike qualified for prayer or for battle. 
His troops, under arms, were distributed through the streets ; 
the gates of the cathedral were guarded ; and a chosen band 
was stationed in the choir, to defend the person of their chief. 
Pie stood erect on his throne, and, throwing aside the upper 
garment of a warrior, suddenly appeared before the eyes of the 
multitude in the robes of patriarch of Alexandria. Astonish- 
ment held them mute ; but no sooner had Apollinaris begun to 
read the tome of St. Leo than a volley of curses, and invec- 
tives, and stones assaulted the odious minister of the emperor 
and the synod. A charge was instantly sounded by the suc- 
cessor of the apostles; the soldiers waded to their knees in 
blood; and two hundred thousand Christians are said to have 
fallen by the sword : an incredible account, even if it be ex- 
tended from the slaughter of a day to the eighteen years of 
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’ tlie reign of Apolliimris, Two ^ueeeo^lng: patriarelis, Eulogliis 
and laboured in the cOnversioii of diereticSj with' arms 

and 'arguments more worthy of their ’eiv^angcdical profession, , 

The theological knowledge of Eulogius' waS' displayed in many a 
volmme^ which magnified the' errors of Eutyches and' Severos^ and 
attempted to reconcile the ambiguous language of St. Cyril with 
the orthodox creed of pope Leo and the fathers of Chalcedoii. 

The bounteous alms of John the Eleemosynary were dictated Joim. 
by superstition, or benevolence, or policy. Seven thousand five ^ 
hundred poor were maintained at his expense ; on his accession, 
he found eight thousand pounds of gold in the treasury of the 
church ; he collected ten thousand from the liberality of the 
faithful; yet the primate could boast in his testament that he 
left behind him no more than the third part of the smallest 
of the silver coins. The churches of Alexandria Vv ere delivered 
tb the Catholics, the religion of the Monophysites was pro- 
scribed in Egypt, and a law was I'evived which excluded the 
natives from the honours and emoluments of the state. 

A more important conquest still remained^, of the patriarch, gfeeir^e|ara. 
the oracle and leader of the Egyptian church. Theodosius hadfeca^ 
resisted the threats and promises of Justinian with the spirit 
of an 'apostle or an enthusiast. Such/' replied the patriarch, ' ■ - 

were ,tlie oifers of the tempter, when he shewed the kingdoms 
of 'the earth. But my soul is far dearer to me than life or 
dominiorL The churches are in the hands of a prince who can 
kill the body ; but my conscience is my own ; and in exile, 
poverty, or chains, I will stedfastly adhere to the faith of my 
hoty predecessors, Athanasius, Cyril, and Dioscorus. Anathema 
to the tome of Leo and the synod of Chalcedon ! Anathema ■ ■ , 
to all who' embrace their creed 1 Anathema to them now and 
ibr evermore 1 Naked came I out of my mother's womb ; naked. , ■ ' . , 
shall I descend into the grave. Let those who love God follow 

i'*®Eu 1 ogius, who had been a monk of Antioch, was more conspicuous for 
subtlety than eloquence. He proves that the enemies of the faith, the Gaianhes 
and Tiieodosio.ns, ought not to be reconciled ; that the same proposition may be 
orthodox in the mouth of St. Cyril, heretical in that of Severus ; that the opposite 
assertions of St. Leo are equally true, &c. His waitings are no longer extant, 
except in the extracts of Photius, who had perused them with care and satisfaction, 
cod. ccviii., ccxxv,, ccxxvi., ccxxvii., ccxxx., cclxxx. [For his fragments see 
Migne, Patr. Gr., 86, 2937 577.] 

^^''®See the Life of John the Eleemosynary, by his contemporary Leontius bishop of 
Neapolis in Cyprus, whose Greek text, either lost or hidden, is reflected in the 
Latin version of Baronins (A.D. 610, No. 9, A.D. 620, No. 8), Pagi (Critica, tom. ii. 
p. 763) and BTibricius (1 v. c. 11, tom. vii. p. 454) have made some critical obsej-va- 
tions, [The Greek text was edited for the first time by PI. Gelzer, 1893 (in Kriiger’s 
Sanimiitng. part 5). It is an interesting biography WTitten in popular style.] 

vor. V/ 11 ' ' 
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me, and seek tlieir sakation/* ■ After comforting Ills' brethren, 
he embarked for Constantinople, and sustained in six successive 
interviews the almost irresistible weight of the royal presence. 

, His opinions were favourably entertained in the palace and'tlie 
city ; the inhueiice of Theodora assured him a safe-conduct aiicl 
honourable dismission ; and he ended his days, though not on 
the throne, yet in the bosom, of his native country. On the 
news of his death, Apollinaris indecently feasted the nobles 
and the clergy ; but his joy was checked by the intelligence 
of a new election ; and, while he enjoyed the wealth of Alexan- 
dria, his rivals reigned in the monasteries of Tliebais, and were 
maintained by the voluntary oblations of the people. A perpe- 
tual succession of patriarchs arose from the ashes of Theodosius ; 
and the Monophysite churches of Syria and Egypt were united 
by the name of Jacobites and the communion of the faith. 
But the same faith, which has been confined to a narrow sect 
of the Syrians, was diffused over the mass of the Egyptian or 
Coptic nation, %vIio, almost unanimously, rejected the decrees 
of the synod of Chalcedon. A thousand years were now elapsed 
since Egypt had ceased to be a kingdom, since the conquerors 
of Asia and Europe had trampled on the ready necks of a 
people whose ancient wisdom and power ascends beyond the 
records of history. The conflict of jzeal and persecution re- 
kindled some sparks of their national spirit. They abjured, 
with a foreign heresy, the manners and language of the Greeks : 
every Meichite, in their eyes, was a stranger, every Jacobite 
a citixen ; the alliance of marriage, the offices of humanity, were 
condemned as a deadly sin ; the natives renounced all allegiance 
to the emperor ; and his orders, at a distance from Alexandria, 
were obeyed only under the pressure of military force. A 
generous effort might have redeemed the religion and liberty 
of Egypt, and her six hundred monasteries might have poured 
forth their myriads of holy warriors, for whom death should 
have no terrors, since life had no comfort or delight. But ex- 
perience has proved the distinction of active and passive 
courage ; the fanatic who endures without a groan the torture 
of the rack or the stake would tremble and ffy before the face 
of an armed enemy. The pusillanimous temper of the Egyp- 
tians could only hope for a change of masters; the arms of 
Chosroes depopulated the land, yet under his reign the Jaco- 
!>ites enjoyed a short and precarious respite. The victory of 
Heraclius renewed and aggravated the persecution, and 'the 
patriarch again escaped from Alexandria to the desert , In liis 
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flight, Benjamin was encouraged; bj a^wice wliicli Bade Iiim 
pect, at the end of ten i^ears, the aklof foreign nation, inarkecl patetoreb. ^ 
like tfie Egyptians tliemsel'res with the ancient right of circum- 
cision, The eliaracter of these deliverers and the nature of the 
deliverance will be hereafter explained; and I shall step over 
the interval of eleven centuries, to observe the present misery 
of the Jacobites of Egypt The populous city of Cairo aflbrds 
a residence, or rather a shelter, for their indigent patriarch and a 
remnant of ten bishops; forty monasteries have survived the in- 
roads of the Arabs ; and the progress of servitude and apostacy has 
reduced the Coptic nation to the despicable number of tweiity- 
flve or thirty thousand fiimilies:^'''^! a race of illiterate beggars, 
whose only consolation is derived from the superior wretched- 
ness of the Greek patriarch and his diminutive congregationJ^^ 

VL The Coptic patriarch, a rebel to the Caesars, or a slave to 
the caliphs, still gloried in the filial obedience of the kings 
Nubia and Ethiopia. He repaid their homage by magnifying 
their greatness ; and it was boldly asserted that they could 
bring into the field an hundred thousand horse, with an equal 
number of camels ; that their hand could pour or restrain 
the waters of the Nile;^^^ and the peace and plenty of Egypt 

m This number is taken from the curious Recherches sur les Egyptians et les 
Chinois (tom. ii. p. 192, 193), and appears more probable than the 600,000 
ancient, or 15,000 modern, Copts of Gemelli Carreri. Cyril Lucar, the Protestant 
patriarch of Constantinople, laments that those heretics were ten times more 
numerous than his orthodox Greeks, ingeniously applying the TroAAat ksv 
Sevotaro oIvoxoolo of Homer (Iliad ii. 12S), the most perfect expression of contempt 
(Fabric. X^ux Evangelii, 740). 

Xhe history of the Copts, their religion, manners, &c. may be found in the 
Abb^ Renaudot’s motley work, neither a translation nor an original ; the Chroni” 
con Orientale of Peter, a Jacobite ; in the two versions of Abraham Ecchellensis, 

Paris, 1651; and John Simon Asseman, Venet. 1729. These annals de.scend no 
lower than the xiiith century. The more recent accounts must be searched 
for in the travellers into Egypt, and the Nouveau?: M^moires des Missions du 
Ixvant. In the last century, Joseph Abudacnus, a native of Cairo, published at 
Oxford, in thirty pages, a slight Historia Jacobitarum, 147, post 150. [For the 
ecclesiastical history of Egypt cp. ‘‘The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt 
attributed to Abu Salih the Armenian," tr. by B. T. Evetts, ed. by A. J. Butler, 

1895 ; E. Am^lineau, Monuments pour servir k Thist. de I’Egypte chr($t. au iv®, 

V®, vi®, et vii« sMes, 1895.] 

^f'*b>\bout the year 737- See Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 221, 222; 

Elmacin, Hist Saracen, p. 99, 

Ludolph. Hist. .^Ethiopic. et Comment. 1 . i. c. 8 ; Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. 

Alex. p. 480, &c. This opinion, introduced into Egypt and Europe by the artifice 
of the Copts, the pride of the Abyssinians, the fear and ignorance of the Turks and 
Arabs, has not even the semblance of truth. The rains of Hitliiopia do not, in 
the increase of the Nile, consult the will of the monarch. If the river approaches 
sllgMu'pata' wdthin three days’ journey of the Red Sea (see d’Anville’s Maps), a 
381,-; that should divert its course would demand, and most probably surpass, the 
writeir of the Csesats, 
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wm obtained^ eyen -in .tils' worlds 'by tbe intercession” of tlie 
patriarch . In exile at Constantinople, Theoclosliis recommeiiclecl 
to liis patroness the conversion of the black nations of Nubia, 
from, the .tropic of Cancer to 'the confines of Abyssinia* Her 
design was suspected,, and emulated, by the more orthodox 
emperor. The rival .missionaries, ' a Melchite and a Jacobite, 
embarked at the same time ; but the empress, from a motive of^ 
love or fear, was more- effectually obeyed ; and the Catholic 
priest was iletained by the president of Thebais, while the 
king of Nubia and his court were hastity baptized in- the faith 
of liioscoriis. The tardy envoy of Justinian was received and 
dismissed with honour ; but, when he accused the heresy and 
treason of the Egyptians, the negro convert was instructed 
to reply that he would never abandon his brethren, the true 
believers, to the persecuting ministers of the synod of Clialce- 
donJ’’*^ During several ages the bishops of Nubia were named 
and consecrated by the Jacobite patriarch of Alexandria ^ as ^ ' 
late as the twelfth century, Christianity prevailed ; and some 
rites, some ruins, are still visible in the savage towns of 
Semiaar and Doiigola.^^" But the Nubians at length executed 
.. , their threats of returning to the worship of idols ; the 'climate 
' ' required the indulgence of polygamy ; and they have finally 

Dhe Abyssinians, who still preserve the features and olive complexion of the 
Arabs, aiTord a proof that two thousand years are not sufficient to change the 
colour of the human race. The Nubians, an African race, arc pure negroes, as 
' black as those of Senegal or Congo, with flat noses, thick lips, and woolly hair 
(Biiffon, Hist. Naturelie, tom, v. p. 117, 143, 144, 166, 219, edit, in .121110, Paris, 
1769). The ancients beheld, without much attention, the extraordinary phasnomc- 
non which has exercised the philosophers and theologians of modern times. 

A^ssenian. Bibliot. Orient, tom. i. p. 329. [The source for the conversion of 
the Nobadtu, under their king Silko, is John of Ephesus, iv., c. 5 ..ryg., w’hose 
account is minute and interesting. The name of the king is knowm from the 
inscription of Talmis (C. I. G. ^072), where Silko, “king of the Niibades ami all 
the Ethiopians,” celebrates his victories over the Blemmyes, who dwelled between 
the Nobadne and the Empire. The Blemmyes by their treaties with the Empire 
had the right of worshipping in the temple of Isis at Philae, and consequently this 
temple had to be kept open for them (cp- Prisciis, fr. 21 ; C. I G, 4945, 4946 ; 
Procop. B. P. i. 19). Their conversion to Christianity seems to have been 
accomplished under Justinian, and in A.D. 577 the temple of Isis was transformed 
into a church (C. L G. 8647-8-9). For the conversion of the Alodes, a people 
south of the Nobadre and bordering on the Abyssinians, see John of Ephesus, iv. 
c. 52, 53. See iSl. Tabbd Duchesne, Eglises Sdparees, p. 287 sepy.] 

t 57 The Christianity of the Nubians, A.D. 1153, is attested by the sheriff a! 
Edrisi, falsely described under the name of the Nubian geographer (p. iS), who 
represents them as a nation of Jacobites. The rays of historical light that twinkle 
in the history of Renaudot (p. 178, 220-224, 281-286, 405, 434, 451, 464} 
previous to this aera. See the modern state in the Lettres Edlfi'antes ■' ■ 

^nd Busching (tom. ix. p. 152-159, par Berenger), | "" , 
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, preferred the- triiimpli of - tlie^'Koraa 'to 'the abaseBieiit of the , 

Cross. A metaphysical 'religion: may appear too refined for the 
capacity of the negro race yet a black' or a parrot might be 
taught to repeat the 'words of, the ■ Chalcedoiiian or Monopiiysite 
creeri 

Clirisfciariity was more deeply rooted in the Abyssinian ctecfe of 
empire ; a;n<l^ although the correspondence has been some*S!SrAc. 
time interrupted above seventy or an hundred years^ the 
.mother-church of Alexandria retains her colony in a state of 
perpetual pirpilage* Seven bishops once composed the iEthi- 
- opiC ''- synod : ' had their number amounted to ten> they might 
have elected an independent primate; and one of their kings , 
was ambitious of promoting his brother to the ecclesiastieaf' 
throne. But the event was foreseen, the increase was denied ; 
the episcopal office has been gradually confined to the 
the head and author of the Abyssinian priesthood; the 
patriarch supplies each vacancy with 'an. Egyptian monk ; and 
the character of a stranger appears more venerable in the 
eyes of the people, less dangerous in those of the monarch. 

In the sixth century, when the schism of Egypt was 
the rival chiefs, with their patrons Justinian and Theodora, 
strove to outstrip each other in the conquest of a remote and ^ 
Independent province. The industry of the empress was 'again; 
victorious, and the pious Theodora has established 'in,, that":' 
sequestered cliurcli the faith and discipline of the, JacobitesJ'''^i-,;,:,,,:,,^,.,v:^ 
Encompassed on all sides by the enemies of their religion,.' the 
iEthiopians slept near a thousand -.years, forgetful of the world, y,-:- 
by whom they were forgotten. . They were aw'akened by the tiio For* > 
Portuguese, who, to ruing the southern promontory of Africa, ' 

appeared in India and the Red Sea, as- if. they had desceiKled ilsoyicf" ' ^ 
through the air from a distant planet. In the first moments 
of their interview, the subjects of Rome and Alexandria 
observed the resemblance, rather than the difference, of their 
faith ; and each nation expected the most important benefits 


llic abuiia is improperly dignified by the Latins with the title of patriarch. 
The Abyssinians acknowledge only the four patriarchs, and their chief is no more 
than a metropolitan or national primate (Ludolph. Hist .(Ethiopic. et Comment. 
1, iii. c. 7). The seven bishops of Renauclot (p. 51 1), who existed a.d. 1131, are 
unknown to the historian. 

know not why Assemannus (Bibliot. Orient tom. ii. [i,] p. 3S4) should call 
in question these probable missions of Theodora into Nubia and Ethiopia. The 
slight notices of Abyssinia till the year 1500 are supplied by Renaudot (pi 336*341, 
381, 382, 405, 443, &c,, 452, 456, 463, 475, 480, 51 1, 525, 559-564) from the Coptic 
writers. The mind of Ludolphus was a perfect blank. ' 
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froBi an alliance witli tlieir. ■ Christiiii brethren. In their 
lonely sitmtibn, the JSthiopiaiis ' had almost relapsed ‘into the 
savage life. Their vessels, which had traded to Ceylon, 
scarcely presumed to navigate the rivers of Africa ; the mins 
of Axume were deserted, the nation was scattered in villages, 
and the emperor (a pompous name) was content, both in peace 
and war, with the immoveable residence of a camp. Conscious 
of their own indigence, the Abyssinians had formed the 
rational project of importing the arts and ingenuity of 
Europe ; and their ambassadors at Rome and Lisbon were 
instructed to solicit a colony of smiths, carpenters, tilers, 
masons, printers, surgeons, and physicians, for the use of their 
country. But the public danger soon called for the instant 
and effectual aid of arms and soldiers to defend an unwarlike 
people from the barbarians who ravaged the inland country, 
and the Turks and Arabs who advanced from tlie sea~coast in 
more formidable array, ^Ethiopia was saved by four hundred 
and Portuguese, who displayed in the field the native 

valour of Europeans and the artificial powers of the musket 
and cannon. In a moment of terror, the emperor had promised 
to reconcile himself and his subjects to the Catholic faith; a 
Latin patriarch represented the supremacy of the pope ; 
the empire, enlarged in a tenfold proportion, was supposed 
to contain more gold than the mines of America ; and the 
wildest hopes of avarice and zeal were built on the willing 
submission of the Christians of Africa. 

But the vows which pain had extorted w^ere forsworn on 
the return of health. The Abyssinians still adhered with un- 
shaken constancy to the Monophysite faith ; their languid belief 
was inflamed by the exercise of dispute ; they branded the 
Latins with the names of Arians and Nestorians, and imputed 
the adoration of Jbii7' gods to those who separated the two 
natures of Christ. Fremona, a place of worship, or rather of 
exile, was assigned to the Jesuit missionaries. Their skill in the 

Ludolph. Hist. .dEthiop. 1 . iv. c. 5. The most necessary arts are now- 
exercised by the Jews, and the foreign trade is in the hands of the Armenians. 
What Gregory principally admired and envied was the industry of Europe — artes 
et opificia. 

John Bermudez, whose relation, printed at Lisbon, 1569, was translated into 
English by Purclias (Pilgrims, 1 . vii. c. 7, p. 1149, &c.), and from thence into French 
by La Croze (Christianisme d'Ethiopie, p. 92-265). The piece is curious * but the- 
author may be suspected of deceiving Abyssinia, Rome, and Portugal. His title 
to the rank of patriarch is dark and doubtful (Ludolph. Comment. No, ipi, p. 
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liberal and mecbank arts^ -their theological learnings and the 
decency of their iiiannersj inspired a -barren esteem ; but they 
were not endowed with the gift of miraeles^^®^ and they vainly 
solicited a reinforcement of Em*opean troops. The patience and 
dexterity of forty years at length obtained a more favourable 
audience^ and two emperoi’S of Abyssinia were persuaded that 
Eome could ensure the temporal and ev€i*lasting happiness of 
her votaries. The first of these royal converts lost his crown 
and his life ; and the rebel army was sanctified by the ahuna^ 
who hurled an anathema at the apostate^ and absolved his 
subjects from their oath of fidelity. The fate of Zadenghel was 
revenged by the courage and fortune of Susneus, %vho ascended 
the throne under the name of Segued^, and more vigorously 
prosecuted the pious enterprise of his kinsman. After the 
amusement of some unequal combats between the Jesuits and 
his illiterate priests^ the emperor declared himself a proselyte to 
the synod of Chalcedony presuming that his clergy and people 
would embrace without delay the religion of their prince* The 
liberty of choice was succeeded by a law which imposed^ under 
pain of death, the belief of the two natures of Christ : the 
Abyssinians were enjoined to work and to play on the Sabbath ; 
and Segued, in the face of Europe and Africa, renounced his 
connexion with the Alexandrian church. A Jesuit, Alphonso 
Mendez, the Catholic patriarch of .Ethiopia, accepted in the 
name of Urban VIIL the homage and abjuration of his penitent. 

I confess/' said the emperor on his knees, I confess that the 
pope is the vicar of Christ, the successor of St. Petei*, and the 
sovereign of the world. To him I swear true obedience, and at 
his feet I olFer my person and kingdom.” A similar oath was 
repeated by his son, his brother, the clergy, the nobles, and 
even the ladies of the court ; the Latin patriarch w^as invested 
with honours and wealth ; and his missionaries erected their 
churches or citadels in the most convenient stations of the 
empire. The Jesuits themselves deplore the fatal indiscretion 
of their chief, %vlio forgot the mildness of the gospel and the 
policy of his order, to introduce with hasty violence the liturgy 
of Rome and the inquisition of Portugal. He condemned the 
ancient practice of circumcision, which health rather than 

Religio Romana . . , nec precibus patrum nec miraculis ab ipsis cditis 
suffnlciebatTir, is the uncontradicted assurance of the devout emperor Susneus to 
his patriarch Mendez (Ludolph. Comment. No. 126, p. 529) ; and such assurances 
should be preciously kept, as an antidote against any marvellous legends. 
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sHperstitioB liad first invented' in tlie cHimate of A 

new baptism^ a new ordinatioBj. . was 'iiifiictec! on tbe natives; 
and tbey treinbi€.‘d with liorror 'wbeii tlie most holy of the dead 
were tom from their graves, w^heii the most illustrious of the 
living were excommunicated by a. foreign priest. In the defence 
of their religion and liberty, the Abyssiniaiis rose in arms, with 
desperate but unsuccessful seal. Five rebellions were extinguished 
In the blood of the insurgents ; two abunas were sslain in battle, 
whole legions were slaughtered in the field, or suffocated In 
their caverns : and neither merit nor rank nor sex could save 
from an ignominious death the enemies of Rome. But the 
victorious monarch was finally subdued by the constancy of 
the nation, of his mother, of his son, and of his most faithful 
friends. Segued listened to the voice of pity, of reason, per- 
haps of fear ; and his edict of liberty of conscience instantly 
revealed the tyi*aiiny and weakness of the Jesuits. On the 
death of his father, Basilides expelled the Latin patriarch, 
and restored to the wishes of the nation the faith and the 
discipline of Egypt. The Monopliysite churches resounded 
with a song of triumph, that 'the vslieep of iEthiopia were 
' iiowc delivered from the hymnas of the West ’’ ; and the gates 
of that solitary realm were for ever shut against the arts,' the 
science, and the fanaticism of Europe. 

I am aware how tender is the question of circumcision. Yet I will affirm, 
I, That the iEthiopians have a physical reason for the circumcision of males, and 
even of females (Recherches Philosophiques sur les Americains, tom. ii.). 2. That 
it was practised in Afthiopia long before the introduction of Judaism or Christianity 
(Herodot. 1. ii. c. 104, Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 72,73). ■“ Infantes circiim- 

cidunt ob consuetiidinem non ob Judaismum," sa^’-s Gregor}' the Abyssinian priest 
(apud Fabric. Irax Christiana, p. 720). Yet, in the heat of dispute, the Portuguese 
were sometimes branded wdth the name of tincircu-mcised (La Croze, p. 80 ; Ludolph. 
I-Ilst. and Comment. 1. iii. c. 1). 

i&j, three Protestant historians, Ludoiphus (Hist. /Ethiopica, Fraucofurt, 
1681 ; Cornmeiitarius, i6qi ; Relatio Nova, &c. 1693, in folio), Geddes (Church 
History of ^Ethiopia, London, 1696, in 8vo), and La Croze (Hist, du Christianisme 
d’Ethiopic et d’Armenie, La Haye, 1739, in icmo), have' drawn their principal 
materials from the Jesuits, especially from the General History of Tellez, published 
in Portuguese at Coimbra, 1660. We might be surprised at their frankness ; 
but their'most flagitious vice, the spirit of persecution, wus in their eyes the most 
meritorious virtue. Ludoiphus possessed some, though a slight, advantage from 
the iEthiopic language, and the personal conversatioii of Gregory, a free-spirited 
Abyssinian priest^ whom he invited from Rome to the court of Saxe-Gotha. See 
the Theologia ^thiopica of Gregory, in Fabridus, Lux Evangelii, p. 716-734. 
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Plan of Ike Imi Inm Volumes — Succession and Ckarmler 

of I he Greek Emperors of Consianihmpley from the Time o 
ilcracims io the Latin Conquest 


I HA¥E now deduced from Trajan ' to Constantine, from .:Con- ji&twu ot 
staiitine .to . 'Heraclius,. the regular series of the Bonmn.l&^Sr 
emperors; and faithfully exposed the prosperous hud adverse 
fortunes of their reigns. , Five centuries of the decline and fall - 
of the empire have already elapsed ; but a period of more 
than eight hundred j^ears still separates me from the term 
of my labours, the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. 

Should I persevere in the same course, should I observe the 
:samh:;,'-^measure, ■ a prolix and ' slender thread ■ would.. ■ be'; :.:spup: 
through many a volume, nor would the patient reader find an 
■acie|uate'./.reward', 'of instruction or amusement,' , At, every step,.;,;:,;::j';;hJ;,:T?^ 
ha'f'we,:;.'';SinkA in the decline, and Ml of , the ■ 'Easte^rnf^./ 

^empire, ..the annals of each succeeding reign would impost; .a v 
^itamre- 'Wimgrateful and melancholy task. .These annals.': must 
continue to _ repeat a tedio.iis and uniform tale of weakness and 
misery ;■ the natimal connexion of causes and events would be ' . ■ ' ; 

broken by frequent .and hasty transitions, and a minute ac- 
cumulation of circumstances must destroy the light and effect 

of those general pictures which compose the use and ornament 
of a remote history. From the time of Heraclius, the By^jan- 
iiiie theatre is contracted and darkened ; the line of empire, 
which had been defined by the laws of Justinian and the arms 
of Belisarius, recedes on ail sides from our view ; the Eoman 
name, the proper subject of our inquiries, is reduced to a 
narrow, corner of Europe, to the lonely suburbs of Constanti- 
nople ; and the fate of the Greek empire has been compared 
to that of the Bliine, which loses itself in the sands before its 
waters can mingle with the ocean. The scale of dominion is 
diminished, to our view by the distance of time and place ; nor 
is the loss of external splendour compensated by the nobler 
gifts of virtue and genius. In the last moments of her decay 
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Constantinople was doubtless more opulent and populous than 
Athens at her most flomdshing sera, when a scanty 'Sum of six 
thousand talents, or twelv^e hundred thousand pounds sterling, 
was possessed by twenty^one thousand male citizens of an 
adult age. But each of these citizens was a freeman, who 
dared to assert the liberty of his thoughts, -words, and actions ; 
w-hose person and property were guarded by equal law ; and 
who exercised his independent vote in the government of the 
republic. Their numbers seem to be multiplied by the strong 
and various discriminations of character : under the shield of 
freedom, on the wnngs of emulation and vanity, each Athenian 
aspired to the level of the national dignity ; from this com- 
manding eminence some chosen spirits soared beyond the 
reach of a vulgar eye ; and the chances of superior merit in a 
great and populous kingdom, as they are proved by experience, 
would excuse the computation of imaginary millions. The 
territories of Athens, Sparta, and their allies do not exceed 
a moderate province of France or England ; but, after the 
trophies of Salamis and Platasa, they expand in our fancy to 
the gigantic size of Asia, which had been trampled under the 
feet of the victorious Greeks. But the subjects of the Byzan- 
tine empire, who assume and dishonour the names both of 
Greeks and Romans, present a dead uniformity of abject vices, 
which are neither softened by the weakness of humanity nor 
animated by the vigour of memorable crimes. The freemen 
of antiquity might repeat, with generous enthusiasm, the 
sentence of Homer, that, on the first day of his servitude, 
the captive is deprived of one half of his manly virtue But 
the poet had only seen the effects of civil or domestic 
slavery, nor could he foretell that the second moiety of man- 
hood must be annihilated by the spiritual despotism wMeh 
shackles not only the actions but even the thoughts of the 
prostrate votary. By this double yoke, the Greeks were op- 
pressed under the successors of Heraclius ; the t}u*ant, a law 
of eternal justice, was degraded by the vices of his subjects ; 
and on the throne, in the camp, in the schools, -we search, 
perhaps with fruitless diligence, the names and characters that 
may deserve to be rescued from oblivion. Nor are the defects 
of the subject compensated by the skill and variety of the 
painters. Of a space of eight hundred years, the four first 
• centuries are overspread with a cloud, interrupted by some 
faint and broken rays of historic light ; in the lives of the 
finperorsj from Maurloe to Atexius, Basil the Macedonian hag 
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alone been tlietlieme of a separate.' ' work ; and tbe absence, 
or loss, or 'imperfection of contemporary evidence' must be 
poorly supplied by the doubtfiil ''autbority of more recent com- 
pilers* Tbe four last ceBturies' are exempt from the reproach 
of penury ; and Muth the Cdmnenian family the historic muse 
of Constantinople again revives, but her apparel is gaudy, her 
motions are without elegance or grace. A succession of priests, 
or courtiers, treads in each other’s footsteps in the same path 
of servitude and superstition: their views are narrow, their 
judgment is feeble or corrupt; and we close the volume of 
copious barrenness, still ignorant of the causes of events, the 
characters of the actors, and the manners of the times, which 
they celebrate or deplore. The observation which has been 
applied to a man may be extended to a whole people, that the 
energy of the sword is communicated to the pen ; and it will 
be found, by experience, that the tone of history will rise or 
Ml with the spirit of the age. 

From these considerations, I should have abandoned, with- its con- 
, out regret, the Greek slaves and their servile historians, had 
I not rejected that the fate of the Byzantine monarchy 
passwelt^ connected wdth the most splendid and important 
revolutions which have changed the state of the world. The 
space of the lost provinces was immediately replenished with 
new colonies and rising kingdoms ; the active virtues of peace 
and war deserted from the vanquished to the victorious nations ; 
and it is in their origin and conquests, in their religion and 
government, that we must explore the causes and effects of 
the decline and fall of the Eastern empire. Nor will this 
scope of narrative, the riches and variety of these materials, 
be incompatible with the unity of design and composition. 

As, in his daily prayers, the Musuiman of Fez or Delhi still 
turns his face towards the temple of Mecca, the historian's eye 
shall be always fixed on the city of Constantinople. The 
excursive line may embrace the wilds of Arabia and Tartary, 
but the circle will be ultimately reduced to the decreasing 
limit of the Roman monarchy. 

On this principle, I shall now establish the plan of the 
two volumes of the present work. The first chapter will con- 
tain, in a regular series, the emperors who reigned at Coiistaiiti- 
nople during a period of six Iiundred years, from the days of 
Heraclius to the Latin conquest : a rapid abstract, which may 
'be supported by a general appeal to the order and text of .the 
Atiginal historians. In this introduction, I shall confine myself 
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to tIi€J revolutions W- tlie^ '.tlnroixe,,, tlie successions ofiamilieSy 
tile personal clmracters 'of the Greek princes, the mode of tlieir 
life and death, the masdnts ,'aiid ' mfliience of tlieir domestic 
government, and the ’tendency: of their reign to accelerate or 
siispeiicl the downfall of the' Eastern empire, Snch a clirono- 
logical review wall serve to illustrate the various argmiieiit of 
the subsequent chapters ; and each circumstance of the event- 
ful story of the barbarians will adapt itself in a proper place 
to the Byziaiitine annals. The internal state of the empire, 
and the dangerous heresy of the Paulicians, which shook the 
East and enlightened the . West, will be the subject of two 
separate chapters f . but. these inquiries must be postponed till 
our further progress shall have opened the view of the world 
in the ninth and tenth' centuries of the Christian sera. After 
this foundation of Byzantine history, the following nations will 
pass before our eyes, and each will occupy the space to wdiieli 
it may be entitled by , greatness or merit, or the degree of 
ccmiiexion with the Roman world and the present age, I, The 
F.EANKS : a general appellation .which includes all the bar- 
barians of France, Italy, and Germany, who were united by the 
sword and sceptre of Charlemagne. The persecution of images 
and tlieir votaries separated Rome and Italy from the Byzan- 
tine throne, and prepared the restoration of the Roman empire 
in the West. IL The Arabs or Saracens. Three ample 
chapters will be devoted to this curious and interesting object. 
In the first, after a picture of the country and its inhabitants, 
I shall investigate the character of .Mahomet ; the character, 
religion, and success of the prophet. In the second, I shall 
lead the Arabs to the conquest of Syria, Egypt, and Airica, 
the provinces of the Roman empire ; nor can I check their 
victorious career till they have overthrown the monarchies of 
Persia and Spain. In the third, I shall inquire how Constanti- 
nople and Europe were saved by the luxury and arts, the 
division and decay of the empire of the caliphs, A single 
chapter will include, III. The Bulgarians, IV, HitngarianSj, 
and V. Russians, wdio assaulted by sea or by land the 'provinces 
and the capital ; but the last of these, so important in their 
present greatness, will excite some curiosity in tlieir origin and 
infancy. VL The Normans ; or rather the private adventurers 
of that warlike people, who founded a powerful kingdom in 
Apulia and Sicily, shook the thi*oiie of Constantinople, dis- 
played the trophies of chivalry, and almost realised the 
wonders of romance. _ VII. , The Latins ; the subjects of the 
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pope, tlie nations of the West, 'wko, ■ enlisted uinier tlie biiiitier 
oftl'ie Cross, for the recovery or relief 'of the holy sepiiJclire. 
The Greek emperors were; • terrified and preserved by the 
myriads of pilgrims who 'marched to Jerusalem wltli Godfrey 
of Boiillloii and the peers of Christendom* The second /.iiid 
tl'iird crusades trod in the footsteps of the first: Asia and 
Europe were mingled in a sacred war of two hundred years ; 
and tile Christian powers were bravely resisted, and finally 
expelled, by Saladin and the Mamalukes of Egypt. In these 
memorable crusades, a fleet and army of French and Venetians 
were diverted from Syria to the Thracian Bosphorus ; they 
assaulted the capital, they subverted the Greek inojiarchy ; 
and a dynasty of Latin princes was seated near threescore 
■ -years on the thron.e of Constantine. VIIL The Greeks, them-. 
selves, during this period of captivity and exile, must be con- 
sidered as a foreign nation, the enemies, and again the sove- 
reigns, of Constantinople. Misfortune had rekindled a spark 
of, national virtue ; and the Imperial series may be continued, 
with some dignity, from their restoration to the Turkish con- 
quest. IX. The Moguls and Tartars, By the arms of Zingis 
and his descendants the globe was shaken from China to 
Poland and Greece ; the Sultans were overthrown ; the caliphs 
' fell ; and the Cmsars trembled on their throne. The victories 
of Timour suspended, above fifty years, the final ruin of the 
- Byzantine: empire. X. I have- already noticed the. , first ..sap-^ 
■■pearance of the Turks; and the names of the. fathers, oiS^ifuk- 
■yamd.:-'OikmMn.j discriminate the two successive dynasties .of the- 
nation which emerged in the eleventh century from the 
Scythian wilderness. The former established a potent and 
splendid kingdom from the banks of the Oxiis to Antioch and 
Nice ; and the first crusade was provoked by the violation of' 
Jerusalem and the danger of Constantinople. From an humble 
origin, the Oiiomcms arose, the scourge and terror of Christen-^ 
dom. Constantinople was besieged and taken by Mahomet IL, 
and his triumph annihilates the remnant, the image, the title, 
of the Roman empire in the East. The schism of the Greeks 
will be connected with their last calamities, and the restora- 
tion of learning in the Western world, I shall return from the 
captivity of the new, to the ruins of ancient, Rome ; and the 
venerable name, the interesting theme, will shed a ray of 
glory on the conclusion of my labours.^ 

[For ii division of the Imperial history from the seventh to toe twelfth century 
into periods, see Appendix 9,] 
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g»oad ^ , The emperor Heraclitis had punished a tyrant and ascended 
lijs throne ; and the memory of Ills re’igii is perpetuated by the 
transient conquest, and irreparable loss, -of the Eastern provinces. 
[A,». mj After the death of Eudocia, his first wife, he disobeyed the 

CAB. 6141 patriarch, and violated the laws, by his second marriage with 

his niece Martina ; and the superstition of the Greeks beheld 
the judgment of heaven in the diseases of the father and the 
deformity of his offspring^ But the opinion of an illegitimate 
birth is sufficient to distract the choice, and loosen the obedi- 
ence, of the people ; the ambition of Martina was quickened 
by maternal love, and perhaps by the envy of a step-mother ; 
and the aged husband was too feeble to withstand the arts of 
conjugal allurements. Constantine, his eldest son, enjoyed in 
a mature age the title of Augustas ; but the weakness of Ills 
constitution required a colleague and a guardian, and he yielded 
with secret reluctance to the partition of the empire. The 
A.B. 63 S, senate was summoned to the palace to ratify or attest the as- 
sociation of Heracleonas, the son of Martina;^ the imposition 
of the diadem was consecrated by the prayer and blessing of 
the patriarch ; the senators and patricians adored the majesty 
of the great emperor and the partners of his reign ; and, as 
soon as the doors were thrown open, they were hailed by the 
tumultuary hut important voice of the soldiers. After an 
interval of five months, the pompous ceremonies which formed 
the essence of the Byzantine state were celebrated in the 
cathedral and hippodrome ; the concord of the royal brothers 
was affectedly displayed by the younger leaning on the arm 
of the elder ; and the name of Martina was mingled in the 
reluctant or venal acclamations of the people. Heraclius sur- 
vived this association about two years ; his last testimony de- 
clared his two sons the equal heirs of the Eastern empire, and 
commanded them to honour his widow Martina as their mother 
and their sovereign. 

totantine^ WIicii Martina first appeared on the throne with the name 
rebrsmry * and ^attributes of royalty, she was checked by a firm, though 
respectful, opposition ; and the dying embers of freedom were 
kindled by the breath of superstitious prejudice. We reve- 

3. [The children of Heraclius were ; (i) by Eudocia : Epipbania (called Eudocia 
by Nicephorus), born A.D. 6ii ; Constantine (or Heraclius the vSinall, see 'fheoph, 
sad A.M. 6x03), A.D. 612-641 ; (2) by Martina: Heraclonas (or Heraclius); Angus- 
tina, Anastasia, David, Marinus or Martinns. Some other children by Martina, 
including* her first-born Constantine, died young.] 

[See Constantine Porphyrogennetus, De Cer,, ii. 27, p. 627-S, ed. Bonn.] 
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reiice>” exclalniccl tlie voice-,o£-'a’;citlzen^^ "we reverence tlie 
mother of our princes ; hot to those princes alone our obedience 
is due ; and Constaiitinej the, elder; emperotj is of an age to 
sustain, In Ills own Iiands^ the weight of- the xSceptre. Your sex 
is excluded bj nature from the toils ^ df government. How 
could you combat, how could you answer, the !?arharians, who, 
with hostile or friendly intentions, may approach the royal 
city ? May heav^en avert from the Roman republic this national 
disgrace, which wmidd provoke the patience of the slaves of 
Persia! JMartina descended from the throne -with indignation, 
and sought a refuge in the female apartment of '•the palace. 

The reign of Constantine the Third lasted only one hundred and 
three days ; he expired in the thirtieth year of his age, and,, 
although his life had been a long malady, a belief was enter- 
tained that poison had been the means, and his cruel step- 
mother the author, of his untimely fate. Martina reaped, HeracieoMJi 
indeed, the harvest of his death, and assumed the governmentM^§^' 
in the name of the surviving emperor ; but the incestuous widow 
of Pleraclius was universally abhorred; the jealousy of the 
people was aw'akened ; and the two orphans, v/hom ConsUntine 
had left, became the objects of the public care. It was in vain 
that the son of Martina, who was no more than fifteen years of 
age, was taught to declare himself the guardian of liis nephews, 
one of %vIiom lie had presented at the baptismal font ; it was in 
vain that he swore on the ivood of the true cross to defend 
them against all their enemies. On his death-bed, the late 
emperor dispatched a trusty servant to arm the troops and 
provinces of the East in the defence of his helpless children ; 
the eloquence and liberality of Valentin had been successful, 
and from his camp of Clialcedon he boldly demanded the 
punishment of the assassins and the restoration of the lawful 
heir. The licence of the soldiers, who devoured the grapes 
and drank the wine of their Asiatic vineyards, provoked the 
citizens of Constantinople against the domestic authors of their 
calamities, and the dome of St. Sophia re-echoed, not with 
prayers and hymns, but with the clamours and imprecations of 
an enraged multitude. At their imperious command, Herac- 
leonas appeared in the pulpit with the eldest of the royal 
orphans ; Constans alone was saluted as emperor of the Romans ; 
and a crown of gold, which had been taken from the tomb of 
Heraclius, was placed on his head, with the solemn benediction 
of the patriarch. But in the tumult of joy and indignation the 
, church ' was pillaged j the ' sanctuary was polluted by a promis- 
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eiioiis crowd of Jews and, barbarians; and the Monothelitc 
PyrrhiiSj a creature of the ' empress^, alter dropping a protesta- 
tion on the altafy escaped by a.'prudeuit ihght from the 7.eal of 
the Catholics. A more serious and bloody task' was reserved 
for the senate^ who derived a temporary strength from the 
consent of the soldiers and people. The spirit of Roman 
freedom revived the ancient and awful examples of the judg- 
ment of tyrants^ and the Imperial culprits were deposed and 
‘ coiideiiiiied as the authors of the death of Constantine. But 

Seon5r®A 0 severity of the conscript lathers was stained by the in- 
septeraiC punishment of the innocent and the guilty: 
Martina and Heracleonas were sentenced to the amputation^ 

■ the former of her tongue, the latter of his nose ; and after this 
cruel execution they consumed the remainder of their days in 
exile and oblivion. The Greeks who were capable of reiection 
might find some consolation for their servitude, by observing 
, ; the abuse of power when it was lodged for a moment in the 
‘ ’ hands of an aristocracy. 

,®og8tensn:. We shall imagine oinselves transported five hundred years 
Beptim^er backwards to the age of the AntonineSy if we listen to the ora- 
. tlon, which Constans II. ^ pronounced in the twelfth year of his 
age before the Byzantine senate. After returning his thanks for_ 
the just punishment of the assassins who had intercepted the 
feirest hopes of his father's reign, ^^By the divine providence/' 
said the young emperor, ^^and by your righteous decree, Martina 
and her incestuous progeny have been cast headlong from the 
throne. Your majesty and wisdom have prevented the Roman 
state from degenerating into lawless tyranny. I therefore exhort 
and beseech you to stand forth as the counsellors and judges 
of the common safety." The senators were gratified by the 
.rcspectfuI address and liberal donative of their sovereign ;..:::bat" 
these servile Greeks were unworthy and regardless of freedom; 
and, in his mind, the lesson of an hour was quickly erased by 
the prejudices of the age and the habits of despotism. He 
retained only a jealous fear lest the senate or people should 
‘ , one day invade the right of primogeniture and seat Ills brother 

Theodosius on an equal throne. By the imposition of holy 

[Thfs: baptisn'ial name of this emperor was Hcraclius ; he was renamed Con- 
stantine at hfs coronation, — perhaps because his step-uncle Heraciius had brought 
discredit on the name. He is Constantine on his coins, and Is so called by Ni- 
cephorus ; but Theophanes calls him Constans, and he is always known as Constans 
IL We must infer" that Constantine was his official name, but that he was popu- 
larly called Constans in a hypocoristic sense (cp. HeracIiUsS; Heraclonas). '‘For 
the ecclesiastical policy of Constans see above, o, xlvii.] 
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orders^ the gr&ndsoti of Heracli-as’ ■ was disqiialilied for tlie 
purple ; but this ceremoftjj, 'wMcH; seemed to profane tlie sac- 
raments of tlie clmrciij was In, sufficient to appease tlie suspicions 
of tile tyrant:^ and the death of the deacon Theodosius could C**^*®. 
alone expiate the crime of, his royal birth. His murder was 
avenged by the imprecations of the people, and the assassin, in 
the fulness of power, was driven from his capital into voluntary 
and perpetual exile. Constans embarked for Greece ; and, as 
if he meant to retort the abhorrence which he deserved, lie is 
said, from the Imperial galley, to have spit against the walls of 
his native city. After passing the winter at Athens, he sailed 
to Tarentiim in Italy, visited Rome, and concluded a long CA.». 63 sj ■ 
pilgnmage of disgrace and sacrilegious rapine, by fixing his 
residence at Sjnracuse.^ But, if Constans could fly from his 
people, he could not fly from himself. The remorse of his 
conscience created a phantom who pursued him by land and. ‘ - 
sea, by day and by night ; and the visionary Theodosius, pre- 
senting to his lips a cup of blood, said, or seemed to say, 

Drink, brother, drink C" a sure emblem of the aggravation of 
his guilt, since he had received from the hands of the deacon 
the mystic cup of the blood of Christ.^ Odious to himself and 
to mankind, Constans perished by domestic, perhaps by episcopal ' 
treason in the capital of Sicily. A servant who waited in the 
bath, after pouring warm water on his head, struck him violently , '' 
with the vase. He fell, stunned by the blow and suffocated by , 
the water; and Ms attendants, who wondered at the tedious 
delay, beheld with indifference the corpse of their lifeless, 
emperor. The troops of Sicily invested with the purple an ■ 
obscure youth, whose inimitable beauty eluded, and it anight 

^ [This description of the of Constans from Constantinople is certainly a 
misrepresentation. Of the causes of the execution of Theodosius we know nothing ; 
and, though Constans was certainly unpopular in his capital and this unpopularity 
doubtless confirmed him in his resolve to proceed to the West, this resolve was in 
the hrst instance evidently dictated by statesmanlike motives. He had vigorously 
and effectively checked the advance of Saracen arms in the East ; it seemed now 
all-iinportant to protect Africa and Sicily, threatened and attacked by the same 
enemy, and at the same time recover the south of Italy (duchy of Beneventum) 
from the Lombards. In this last task Constans failed ; and his idea of moving 
back the centre of the empire to Old Rome was an unpractical dream. He seems 
to have reorganized the administration of the Imperial territory in South Italy, by 
forming one province Calabria ^ including both the heel and toe. Wlien the heel 
was'wrested from the empire, the name became appropriated exclusively to the 
toe. The unpopularity of Constans had probably its gravest cause in the hea-vy 
burdens which ho imposed for the military reorganization of the empire.] 

. [See Cedrenus, i p. 762, ed, Bonn.] 
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easily elude,, the declimug art of the .painters and sculptors of 
the age, 

Constans had left m the iByisantine palace three sons^ the 
eldest of 'whoni had been clothed in his infancy with the purple. 
When the father summoned them to attend his person in Sicily^ 
these precious hostages were detained by the Greeks^ and a 
firm refusal informed him that they were the children of the 
state. The ne%vs of his murder was conveyed with almost 
supernatural speed from Syracuse to Constantinople ; and 
Constantine^ the eldest of his sons^ inherited bis throne without 
being the heir of the public hatred. His subjects contributed 
with zeal and alacrity, to chastise the guilt and presumption of 
a province which had usurped the rights of the senate and 
people ; the young emperor sailed from the Hellespont with a 
powerful beet; and the legions of Rome and Carthage were 
assembled under his standard in the harbour of Syracuse* The 
defeat of the Sicilian tyrant was easy, his punishment Just, and 
his beauteous head was exposed in the hippodrome ; but I can- 
not applaud the clemency of a prince who, among a crowd of 
victors, condemned the son of a patrician for deploring with 
some bitterness the execution of a virtuous father. The youth 
was castrated ; he survived the operation ; and the memory of 
this indecent cruelty is preserved by the elevation of Germaniis 
to the rank of a patriarch and saint. After pouring this bloody 
libation on his father’s tomb, Constantine returned to his capital, 
and the growth of his young beard during the Sicilian voyage 
was announced, by the familiar surname of Pogonatus, to the 
Grecian world. But his reign, like that of his predecessor, was 
stained with fraternal discord. On his two brothers, Heraclius 
and Tiberius, he had bestowed the title of Augustus : an empty 
title, for they continued to languish, 'without trust or power, in 
tlie solitude of the palace. At their secret instigation, the 
troops of the Anatolian theme " or province approached the city 
on the Asiatic side, demanded for the royal brothers the parth 
tion or exercise of sovereignty, and supported their seditious 
claim by a theological argument. They were Christians (they 
cried) and orthodox Catholics ; the sincere votaiies of the holy 
and undivided Trinity. Since there are three equal persons in 
heaven, it is reasonable there should be three equal persons 

^ [For the Saracen siege of Constantinople in Constantine’s reign, see c. lii. &d 
■i/uX ; for the establishment of the Bulgarian kingdom, c. Iv. ad init.l 

^ [For the Themes, which begin to appear in the second h3.If of the seventfi, 
rentury, see vol. vi. Appendix.] 
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iqmi earth.' ^ The_ emperor invited these learned divines to a- ' - 
^ • friendly, ' conference, in which they might propose their argn- 
nieiits ' to the senate; they "obeyed ihe^. sEmmoiis ; but the 
' prospect of their bodies hanging on the gibbet in the suburb of ; 

, Galata reconciled their com.pamons to the unity of the reign of ;■ 

Constantine. He pardoned his brothers, and their names were 
still pronounced in the public acclamations ; but, on the 
repetition or suspicion of a similar oiFence, the obnoxious princes 
Vva:;re deprived of their titles and noses, in the presence of the < 

Catholic bishops who were assembled at Constantinople in the 
sixth general synod. In the close of his life, Pogonatus was ' 

anxious only to establish the right of primogeniture ; the hair 
of his two sons, Justinian and Heraclius, was offered on the 
shrine of St. Peter, as a symbol of their spiritual adoption by ; 

the pope ; but the elder was alone exalted to the rank of 
Augustus and the assurance of the empire. : 

After the decease of his father, the inheritance of the Roman 
world devolved to Justinian 11. ; and the name of a triumphant septami&ejr j 
lawgiver was dishonoured by the vices of a boy, who imitated 
his namesake only in the expensive luxury of building. His 
passions were strong ; his understanding was feeble ; and he 
was intoxicated with a foolish pride that his birth had given 
I him the command of millions, of whom the smallest community 

would not have chosen him for their local magistrate. His 
favourite ministers were two beings the least susceptible of 
human sympathy, an eunuch and a monk ; to the one he 
abandoned the palace, to the other the finances ; the former 
corrected the emperor’s mother with a scourge, the latter sus- | 

pended the insolvent tributaries, with their heads downwards, ? 

over a slow and smoky fire. Since the days of Commodus and i; 

Caracalla, the cruelty of the Roman princes had most com- • 

inonly been the effect of their fear; but Justinian, who i 

possessed some vigour of character, enjoyed the sufferings, and 
braved the revenge, of his subjects about ten years, till the 
measure was full, of his crimes and of their patience. In a dark ; 

dungeon, Leontius, a general of reputation, had groaned above ■ 

three years -with some of the noblest and most deserving of I 

the patricians ; he was suddenly drawn forth to assume the 5 

government of Greece ; and this promotion of an injured man 
was a mark of the contempt rather than of the confidence of ; 

his prince. As he was followed to the port by the kind offices 
of his friends, ‘ Leontius observed,., with a sigh, that he was a 
. victim adorned for sacrifice and that inevitable death would' I' 
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pTirsiie Ms footsteps. They, ventured to reply that glory and 
empire might be the recompense .of a generous resolution tliat 
every order of men abhorred the reign of a monster ; a.nd that 
the hands of two hundred thousand patriots expected only the 
voice of a leader. The -night was chosen for their deliverance ; 

■ ' and,, in the first effort of the conspirators^, the prefect was slain 

and the prisons were forced open ; the emissaries of Leontius 
proclaimed in every street, Christians, to St. Sophia I ; and 
the seasonable text of the patriarch, this is the day of the 
Lord I ” was the prelude of an inflammatory sernion. From the 
church the people adjourned to the hippodrome; Justinian, in 
whose cause not a sword had been dra-wn, was dragged before 
these tumultuary judges, and their clamours demanded the 
instant death of the tyrant. But Leontius, W’^ho was already 
clothed with the purple, cast an eye of pity on the prostrate son 
of his own benefactor, and of so many emperors. The life of 
Justinian v/as spared ; the amputation of his nose, perhaps of 
his tongue, was imperfectly performed ; the happy flexibility of , 
the Greek language could impose the name of Rliinotmetiis- ; ' 
and the mutilated tyrant w^as banished to Cliersonai in Crim- 
Tartary, a lonely settlement, where com, wine, and oil were 
imported as foreign luxuries. 

■ On the edge of the Scythian wilderness, Justinian * still 
cherished the pride of his birth and the hope of his restoration. 
After three years' exile, he received the pleasing intelligence, 
that Ills injury was avenged by a second revolution, and that 
Leontius ® in his turn had been dethroned , and mutilated by the 
rebel Apsimar, who assumed the more respectable name of 
Tiberius. But the claim of lineal succession was still formidable 
to a plebeian usurper ; and his jealousy was stimulated by the 
complaints and charges of the Chersoiiites, wdio beheld the 
vices of the tyrant in the spirit of the exile. With a band of 
followers, attached to his person by common hope or common 
despair, Justinian fled from the inhospitable shore to the horde 
’ of the Choxars, who pitched their tents between the Tanais and 

Borysthenes. The khan entertained wdth pity and respect the 
royal suppliant ; Phanagoria, once an opulent city, on the 
Asiatic side of the lake.-Maeotis, was assigned for his residence ; 
and every Roman prejudice': was stifled in his marriage with the 
sister of the barbarian,, wdio seems, however, from the name of 

s fxhe chief event of the reign of Leontius (A.i>. 695-698} was the final loss of 
Africa. See telow, c. li.] 
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Theodora; ; to have received the ''^aerauieBt " of baptisii'u^ 'But ■ 
the iaitliless Chozar wtm soon ‘tempted by the gold of Constanti- 
nople; and^ had not the design' been 'revealed by the coiijugal . 
love of Theodora^ her husband must, have been assassinated or 
betrayed into the power of his enemies. After strangling, with 
his own liaiids, tlie two emissaries of the khan^ Justinian sent 
■ back his wife to her brother, and embarked on the Euxine in 
search' of new and more faithful allies'. His vessel was assaulted 
by a violent tempest : and -one of his. pious companions advised 
him to deserve the mercy of God by -a vow of general forgive- 
ness, if he should be restored to the throne. Of forgiveness ? 
replied the Intrepid tyrant; /'may I perish this instant — may 
■the Almighty whelm me in the waves — if I consent to spare 
a'vslngie^ head of . ■ my enemies T' He -survived this impipus^''''/’;::'/ 
\,m.enace,"' -sailed into the mouth of the Danube, .trusted ;-;his.;;,,:':v,^ 
person in the royal village of the Bulgarians, and purchased 
the aid of Terbelis, a Pagan conqueror, by the promise of his 
daughter and a fair partition of the treasures of tJie empire. 

The Bulgarian kingdom extended to the coiihnes of Thrace ; 
and the two princes besieged Constantinople at the head of 
fifteen thousand horse. Apsimar was dismayed by the sudden 
and hostile apparition of his rival, whose head had been pro- 
.mised^hy the Chozar, and of whose evasion he was yet- ignoranfc ■ 

After an absence of ten years, the crimes of Justinian,wveff 
.'faintly reme,mbered, and the birth and misfortunes- of : their:;; v;;/^^^^ 
:h.ereditary so'vereign excited the pity of the , multitude,;- evpr 
•discontented with the ruling powers and by the active diligence:i;;;:;';;/-^^ 
of his adherents he was' introduced into the city and' , palace of 
/Constantine...;. 

In rewarding his allies and recalling his wife, Justinian dls- sis rtistom- 
played some sense of honour and - gratitude ; and Terbelis death. 
retired, after sweeping away an heap of gold coin, which he 
measured with his Scythian whip, '. But never was vow more ■ 
religiously performed than the sacred o.ath of, revenge which he 
'-'■'had:''''Sworn:' amidst . the' storms'.of the Euxine. The two. -:usufpe|s;;.;;-:j;:.,:;';;‘^ 

'for I must reserve the name of tyrant for,, the, conqueror, were 
:/cl,ragged ■l.nto-the', hippodroro,e, the 'one from his ' prison,. thefother.-;;/;'-/^ 
from Ins palace. Before their -execution, Leontius and Apsimar 
were cast prostrate in chains' beneath the throne of the emperor ; 

■ [It seems possible that Justinian chose the name of Theodora for her in re- 
collection of his namesake's illustrious consort.] 

[For the foundation of the “ first Bulgarian kingdom/* see below, chap. 
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and Justmiatt, |)lanting^a foot on each of their neeks^^ contem- 
plated above an hour the',, chariot-race^ while the inconstant 
people shouted., in the;' "words; of 'the Psalmist, ,'^Thoii shalt 
trample on the asp and 'basilisk, and on the lion and dragon 
shalt thou set thy foot ! The universal defection which hb' 
had once experienced might provoke him to repeat the wish of 
Caligula, that the Roman people had but one head. Yet I shall 
'presume to observe that such a wish is unworthy of an In- 
genious tyrant since 'his revenge and cruelty would have 
been extinguished by a single blow, instead of the slow 
variety of tortures which Justinian inflicted on the victims of 
his anger. His pleasures were inexhaustible ; neither private 
virtue nor public service could expiate the guilt of active, or even 
passive o]:>edience to an established government ; and, during 
the six years of his new reign, he considered the axe, the cord, 
and the rack as the only instruments of royalty But his most 
implacable hatred was pointed against the Cliersoiiites, who 
had insulted iiis exile and violated the laws of hospitality. Their 
remote situation afforded some means of defence, or at least of 
escape ; and a grievous tax was imposed on Constantinople, to 
supply the preparations of a fleet and army. All , are guilty, ^ 
and all must perish,” was the mandate of Justinian ; ■ and the 
bloody execution was entrusted to his favourite Stephen, who 
wi' was recommended by the epithet of the Savage. Yet even the 
savage Stephen imperfectly accomplished the intentions of his 
sovereign. The slowness of his attack allowed the greater part 
, of the inhabitants to withdraw into the country ; ‘ and th^ 
minister of vengeance contented himself with reducing ' 'the 
youth of both sexes to a state of servitude, with roasting alive 
seven of the principal ' citizens, ■ with 'drowning twenty in the 
sea, and with reserving forty-two in chains to .receive -their. 
doom from the mouth of the emperor. In their return, the 
fleet was driven on the rocky shores of Anatolia, and Justinian 
applauded the obedience of the Euxine, wdiich had involved so 
many thousands of his subjects and enemies in a common ship- 
wreck ; but the tyrant was still insatiate of blood, and a second 
expedition was commanded to extirpate the remains of the 

u [Psalm xci. 13 ; according to reading of the Septuagint, Lion [xiQVTo) alludes 
to LeonthiS, ka-ntha. to Apsima 7 ‘‘ ; while suggests a petty pacrtAei^?.] 

[The reign of Apsimar had been on the whole successful, and, though it saw 
the loss of the Fourth Armenia to the Saracens, "was marked by some important 
successes, especially a naval victory off the coast of Cilicia. Jn Justinian’s second 
reign, there was an unsuccessful expedition against Bulgaria, and Tyana was 
lost to the Saracens.] 
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proscribed colony. In the short interval, the Chersonites bad 
returned to their city, and were prepared to die in ' arms ; the 
kJian of the Choasars had renounced,,. the cause of his odious 
lirother ; the exiles of every province were assembled in Tauris ; 
and Bardanes, under the name of Philippicus, was Invested with 
the purple. The Imperial troops, unwilling and unable to 
perpetrate the revenge of Justinian, escaped his displeasure by 
abjuring his allegiance ; the fleet, under their new sovereign, 
steered back a more auspicious course to the harbours of Sinope 
and Constantinople ; and every tongue was prompt to pronounce, 
every hand to execute, the death of the tyrant Destitute 
of friends, he was deserted by his barbarian guards ; and the 
stroke of the assassin was praised as an act of patriotism and 
Roman virtue. His son Tiberius had taken refuge in a church ; 
his aged grandmother guarded the door; and the innocent 
youth, suspending round his neck the most formidable relics, 
embraced with one hand the altar, with the other the wood of 
the true cross. But the popular fury that dares to trample on 
superstition is deaf to the cries of humanity ; and the race of 
Heraelius was extinguished after a reign of one hundred years. 

Between the fall of the Heraclian and the rise of ther 
Isaurian dynasty, a short interval of six years is divided into 
three reigns. BardanesJ* or Philippicus, was hailed at Con- 
stantinople as an hero who had delivered his country from a 
tyrant ; and he might taste some moments of happiness in the 
flrst transports of sincere and universal joy. Justinian had left 
behind him an ample treasure, the fruit of cruelty and rapine ; 
but this useful fund was soon and idly dissipated by his suc- 
cessor. On the festival of his birthday, Philippicus enter- 
tained the multitude with the games of the hippodrome ; from 
thence he paraded through the streets with a thousand banners 
and a thousand trumpets ; refreshed himself in the baths of 

[Justinian’s treatment of Ravenna at the western extremity of his empire, 
which is the parallel to his treatment of Cherson at the eastern extremity, is 
incidentally referred to below, p. 261- The sources are LUer Pontijicalis^ 
Life of Constantine L, and Agnellus, Life of Felix (Muratori, Scr. Rer. Ital it i, 
160). The Ravennates had presumed to protect Pope Sergius whom Justinian 
had ordered to be arrested, and had shown pleasure at the Emperor’s deposition. 
Justinian, on his restoration, sent a fleet to Ravenna ; the nobles, &c., of the city 
were invited to a banquet at Classe, arrested, throwm into the vessels, and taken 
to New Rome, where they were put to death, except Archbishop Felix, whose eyes 
W'ere put out. Ravenna was set on fire.] 

[Of Armenian race. He was merely a man of pleasure. His reign w^as 
marked by a momentary restitution of Monotheletism in the East ; and by an 
invasion, of the Bulgarians up to the very gates of the capital. ]_ 
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Zeuxippiis ; and, retoming to the. palace, eiitertaiiiecl his nobles 
with a sumptuous banquet. '"At the meridian hour he with- 
drew'' to 'liis chamber, 'intoxicated %vith flattery, and wine, and 
forgetful that his example had' made every subject ambitious 
and that every ambitious subject was his secret enemy. Some 
bold conspirators introduced themselves in the disorder of the 
feast; and the slumbering monarch was surprised, bound, 
b'linded, and deposed, before he was sensible of his danger. 
Yet the traitors were deprived of their reward ; and the free 
’ voice of the senate and people promoted Artemius from the office 
of secretary to that of emperor : he assumed the title of Anas- 
tasias the Second, and displayed in a short and troubled reign 
the virtues both of peace and war. But, after the extinction of 
the Imperial line, the rule of obedience was violated, and every 
change diffused the seeds of new revolutions. '■ In a mutiny of 
the deet, an, obscure and reluctant officer .of the revenue was ^ 
forcibly invested with the purple ; after some ,moiithS::df Y;^:iiayalv^^ 
Anastasias resigned the sceptre and the / conqueroi^^^^^ 
Theodosius the Third, submitted in his turn to , the v,.,su^^^^^ 
ascendant, : of Leo, the' general and emperor of .the-', 
two' 'predecessors were permitted '.'to" 
ecclesiastical profession ; the restless impatience of Anastasius 
tempted him to risk and to lose his life in a treasonable enter- 
prise ; but the last days of Theodosius were honourable and 
secure. The single sublime word, health/' which he in- 
scribed on his tomb, expresses the confidence of philosophy or 
religion ; and the fame of iiis miracles w'as long preserved 
among the people of Ephesus. This convenient shelter of the 
church might sometimes impose a lesson of clemency; but it 
may be questioned whether it is for the public interest to 
diminish the perils of unsuccessful ambition. 

I have dw^elt on the fall of a tyrant ; I shall briefly represent 
the founder of a new dynasty, who is known to posterity by 
the invectives of his enemies, and whose public and private 
life is involved in the ecclesiastical story of the Iconoclasts, 
Yet in spite of the clamours of superstition, a favourable preju- 
dice for the character of Leo the Isaurian may be reasonably 
drawn from the obscurity of his birth and the duration of his 
reign/® — L In an age of manly spirit, the prospect of an 

^^fAnastasms was making preparations for an attack on the Saracens by sea. 
His fail was due to the mutiny of the troops of the Opsildan Theme, whoso 
officers he had punished for the part they had played in the deposition of 
■Philipplcus.] 

[For the acts of Leo IIL, see also c. liii. (Saracen siege of Constantinople) ; 
and c* xlix, (iconoclasm) ; for his legal \vork, see Appendix ii. For chronology, 
cp. Appendix xo.] ’ 
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Imperial reward would hiwe kmdiecl every energy of the niiiidjp 
ant! produced a crowd of competitors as deserving as they were 
desirous to reign* Even in the. corrupt ion and debility of tiici 
modem Greeks, the elevation of a plebeian irom the last to the 
first rank of society supposes some qualifications above the 
level ^ of the multitude. He would probably be igiionuit and 
disdainful of speculative science ; and in the pursuit of fortune 
he might absolve himself from the obligations of benevolence 
and justice ; but to his character we may ascribe the useful 
virtues of prudence and fortitude, the knowledge of mankind, 
and the important art of gaining their confidence and direct- 
ing their passions. It is agreed that Leo was a native of 
Isaixrla,^" and that Conon was his primitive name. The writers, 
whose awkward satire is praise, describe him as an itinerant 
pedlar, who drove an ass with some paltry merchandise to the 
country fairs; and foolishly relate that he met on the road 
some Jewish fortune-tellers, who promised him the Roman 
empire on condition that he should abolish the worship of 
idols. A more probable account^ Rlates the migration of his 
father jh*om Asia Minor to TL aquewhere he exercised the 
lucrative trade of a grazier ; and *.ves, oust have acquired con- 
siderable wealth, since the first ins witiction of his son was 
procured by ' a supply of five ■ hundreoties.eep to the ' Imperial v 
''camp.,-. ■: His first servir^ was in the guarus of Justinian, where - 
Re:. soon .attracted, tb'^ ^ by degrees the. jealousy,.of'.::. 

^ the,.. tyrant.' .His valoifr-Sv^^oj^ .*^^rity were conspicuous .m-.th.e'. 
,;.:C!oleMan:,war:;'^,® from AiiasEM-tE^e received the command. '.©.t 
bhe Anatolian legions ; and by the suffrage of the soldiers he 
was raised to the empire, with the general applause of the 
Roman world. — 11. In this dangerous elevation, Leo the Third 

:^”[The authority is Theophanes, who calls him “ the Isaurian,” but makes the 
strange statement that he came from Germanicia 77? akt^deia Be €k ‘Icravptay, “ but 
really from Isaiiria,’* which Anastasias, in his Latin translation, corrects into 
ge 7 iere Syrids, It is clear that there is a mistake iiere, as K. Schenk has shown 
(ByK, Zeitsch., v., p. 296-8, 1896); as Leo's family belonged to Germanicia he 
was a Syrian of Commagene, not an Isaurian ; and in the .ypovtav (in de 

Boor’s ed. of Nicephorus, p. 225) he is called » StJpo?. Schenk thinks that Theo- 
phanes confounded Germanicia with Germanicopolis in Isauria (West Cilicia); 
but the position of Germanicia in “ Syria was well known to Theophanes (cp. 
p. 422, 445, 451). Possibly Theophanes wrote ex tijs Svpi'a?, and Anastasias trans- 
lated the genuine reading. There is nothing improbable in an accidental corrup- 
tion of to ri]<;'ltravpLa<i (and oTcraupos two lines before w'ould follow). 

This explanation is supported by the fact that in another passage (which Schenk 
omits to notice) Theophanes does call Leo “ the Syrian (p. 412, 2).] 

Qji account of Leo’s adventures in Alania and Abasgia, see Biuy, Later 
Roman Empire, ii., 374 " 7 *] 
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supported hhiiself, against the envy of Ms equals, the discontent 
of a powerful faction, and the assaults of his foreign and domestic 
enemies, Tlie Catholics, who accuse his religious innovations, 
are obliged to confess that they were undertaken with temper 
and conducted firmness. Their silence respects the wisdom 
of his administration and the purity of his manners. After a 
reign of twenty-four years, he peaceably expired in the palace 
of Constantinople ; and the purple which he had acquired was 
transmitted, by the right of inheritance, to the third generation. 

In a long reign of thirty-four years, the son and successor of 
coasfeaatine Lco, Constantiiie the Fifth, surnamed Copronynius,^*'^ attacked, 
with less temperate zeal, the images or idols of the church, 
JSi®* Their votaries have exhausted the bitterness of religious gall 
in their portrait of this spotted panther, this antichrist, this 
hying dragon of the serpent’s seed, who surpassed the vices of 
Fllagabalus and Nero. His reign was a long butchery of what- 
ever W'as most noble, or holy, or innocent, in his empire. In 
person, the emperor assists at the execution of his victims, 
surveyed their agonies, liggTfj^ed to their groans, and indulged, 
without satiating, his appfieral blood ; a plate of noses wa>s 
accepted as a grateful^ssoruig, and his domestics were often 
scourged or mutilate^ tb^^he royal hand. His surname was 
derived from his polbhd li of his baptismal The infant 

might be excused ; but the manly pleasures of Copronymus de- 
graded him below the level of a brute ; his lust confounded 
the eternal distinctions of sex and species ; and he seemed to 
extract some unnatural delight from the objects most offensive 
to human sense. In his religion, the Iconoclast was an Heretic, 
a Jew, a Mahometan, a Pagan, and an Atheist ; and his belief 
of an invisible power could be discovered onM in his magic 
rites, human victims, and nocturnal sacrifices to Venus and the 
daemons of antiquity. His life was stained with the most 
opposite vices, and the ulcers which covered his body antici- 
pated before his death the sentiment of hell-tortures. Of 
these accusations, which I have so patiently copied, a part is 
refuted by its own absurdity ; and, in the private anecdotes of 

19 [(For Constantine’s reign see also cap. xlix., liii., liv.) At the very outset 
of his reign Constantine’s throne was endangered by the rebellion of his brother-in- 
law, Artavasdus, Count of the Opsikian Theme, who possessed much inrluence In 
lire Armeniac Theme, Constantine lost Constantinople for nearly two years, a.d. 

. 745-3, but finally vanquished Artavasdus and Iiis sons in a brilliant campaign 
It is to be observed that the Patriarch Anastasias supported Artavasdus, who 
restored image worship. For the chronology of Constantine’s reign, see Appendix 9,] 

19 a [More probably, like his other surname Kahallinos^ from his devotion to the 
stables (Ranke).] 
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tbe life of princes, tlie lie is, more easy. as tlie detection is more 
difficult, Witliout adopting tlie- pernicious maxim that, wlierc 
miicli is alleged, sometliing must be' 'true, I can however discern 
that Constantine the Fifth was dissolute and cruel. Calumny 
is more prone to exaggerate than to invent ; and her licentious 
tongue is checked in some measure by the experience of the 
age and country to w’hich she appeals. Of the bishops and 
monks, the generals and magistrates,, who are said to have 
suffered under his reign, the numbers are recorded, the names 
were conspicuous, the execution was public, the mutilation 
visible and permanent. The Catholics hated the person and 
government of Copronymus ; but even their hatred is a proof 
of their oppression. They dissemble the provocations which 
might excuse or justify his rigour, but even these provocations 
must gradually inflame his resentment and harden his temper 
in the use or the abuse of despotism. Yet the character of 
the fifth Constantine was not devoid of merit, nor did his 
government always deserve the curses or the contempt of the 
Greeks.”^ From the confession of his enemies, I am informed 
of the restoration of an ancient aqueduct, of the redemption 
of two thousand five hundred captives, of the uncommon plenty 
of the times, and of the new colonies with which he repeopled 
Constantinople and the Thracian cities. They reluctantly 
praise his activity and courage ; he was on horseback in the 
field at the head of Iiis legions ; and, although the fortune of 
his arms "was various, he triumphed by sea and land, on the 
Euphrates and the Danube, in civil and barbarian war. 
Heretical praise must be cast into the scale, to counterbalance 
the weight of orthodox invective. The Iconoclasts revered 
the virtues of the prince : forty years after his death, they 
still prayed before the tomb of the saint. A miraculous vision 
-was pi'opagated by fanaticism or fraud ; and the Christian hero 
appeared on a milk-white steed, brandishing his lance against 

[Constantine was an uncommonly able and vigorous ruler, unceasingly active 
in endeavours to improve the internal administration, and successful in his military 
operations. He won back Melitene, Germanicia, and Theociosiopolis from the 
Atracens, and destroyed an armada which the caliph sent to besiege Cyprus (a.d. 
746). He weakened the Bulgarian kingdom by a series of campaigns of various 
fortune. His persecution of the monks was cruel and rigorous, though perhaps 
more excusable than most persecutions ; it was a warfare against gross super- 
stition. Gibbon has not mentioned the great pestilence which devastated the 
empire in this reign. Theophanes has given a vivid description of it. At Con- 
stantinople it raged for a year (ii.D. 749), and the depopulation which it caused 
led to an infiux of new inhabitanls, to which reference is made in the text. Cp. 
Finlay, Hist of Greece, il, 66-7.] 
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the pagans of. Bulgaria abscird,iable/'’ says the Catliolle 

historian, since Copronyiiiiis ,is chained with the* da?rnoiis in 
the abyss of hell ”, ' , ' 

Leo IV. AM, Xeo the Fourth, the son of the fifth, and the father of the 
Septs. M Ccmstantine, was of a feeble constitution both of mine! 

and body, and the principal care of his reign was the settle- 
ment of the succession. The association of the 3i^oung Coii- 
stantine was urged by the officious zeal of his subjects ; and 
the emperor, conscious of his decay, complied, after a prudent 
hesitation, with their unanimous wishes. The royal infant^, at 
the age of five years, was crowned with his mother Irene ; 
and the national consent was ratified by every circumstance of 
pomp and solemnity that could dazzle the eyes, or bind the 
conscience, of the Greeks. An oath of fidelity was ad- 
ministered in the palace, the church, and the hippodrome, to 
the several orders of the state, who adjured the holy names 
of the son, and mother, of God. “ Be witness, O Christ ! that 
we will watch over the safety of Constantine the son of Leo, 

- : expose our lives in his service, and bear true allegiance to. his 

: . person and posterity,’’ They pledged their faith on the wood 

of the true cross, and the act of their engagement was de- 
posited on the altar of St. Sophia. The first to swear, and 
the first to violate their oath, were the five sons of Copronymiis 
by a second maniage j and the story of these princes is singu- 
lar and tragic. The right of primogeniture excluded them 
from the throne ; the injustice of their elder brother defrauded 
them of a legacy of about two millions sterling ; some vain 
titles were not deemed a sufficient compensation for wealth 
and power ; and they repeatedly conspired against their 
nep!ie%v, before and after the death of his father. Their first 
attempt was pardoned ; for the second offence they were con- 
demned to the ecclesiastical state ; and for the third treason 
Niceplionis, the eldest and most guilty, was deprived of his eyes, 
and his four brothers, Christopher, Nicetas, Antliimus, and 
i:Ltiaodawi Eudoxus, were punished, as a milder sentence, by the amputa- 
tion of their tongues. After five years* confinement, they 
escaped to the church of St, Sophia, and displayed a pathetic 
spectacle to the people. Countrymen and Christians/’ cried 
’Nicephoros for himself and his mute brethren, ^Xehoid the 
sons of your emperor, if you can still recognise our features in 
^ this miserable state. A life, an imperfect life, is all that the 
^ . malice of our enemies has spared. It is now threatened, and 
■ we now throw ourselves on your cjpmpassion." The rising 
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murmur might liave ‘iiroduced a^reFolutloii, had it not 'been 
ciieckc^d by the 'presence' of ,a -mmister,' who soothed the cin- 
happy princes ' with flatteiy and hope,' and gently drew them 
from tlie sanctuary to the palace. ’ They' were speedily em- 
barked for C^reece, and Athens was allotted for the place of 
their exile. . In this calm retreat, and in their helpless con- 
dition, Ni,cepliorus and his brothers wei*e tormemted by the 
thirst of power, and tempted by a Sclavonian chief, who 
oiFered to break their prison and to lead them in arms, and in 
the purple, to the gates of Constantinople. But the Athenian 
people, ever zealous in the cause of Irene, prevented their 
justice or cruelty ; and the five sons of Copronymus were 
.plunged., in eternal darkness and oblivion. 

For himself, that emperor had chosen a barbarian wife, the 
daughter of. the of the Chozars ; but in .the marriage- of 

his heir he preferred an Athenian virgin, an orphan, seventeen 
years old, whose sole fortune must have consisted in her personal 
accomplishments. The nuptials of Leo and Irene were cele- 
brated with royal pomp ; she soon acquired the love and coiir 
lidenee of a feeble husband ; and in his testament he declared 
the .empress guardian of the Roman world, and of their son 
Constantine t'he Sixth, who was no more than ten years of age. : 
During his childhood, Irene most ably and assiduously dis- 
charged, ill her public administration, the duties of a faithful 
mother ; and her zeal in the restoration of images has deserved 
the name and honours of a saint, which she still occupies in the 
Greek calendar. But the emperor attained the maturity of 
youth ; the maternal yoke became more grievous ; and he 
listened to the favourites of his ov/ii age, who shared his 
pleasures, and were ambitious of sharing his power. Their 
reasons convinced him of liis right, their praises of his ability, 
to reign ; and he consented to reward the services of Irene by 
a perpetual banlslimeiit to the isle of Sicily. But her vigilance 
and penetration easily disconcerted their rash projects ; a simi- 
lar or more severe punishment was retaliated on themselves 
and their advisers ; and Irene indicted on the ungrateful prince 
the chastisement of a boy. After this contest, the mother and 
the son were at the head of two domestic factions ; and, instead 
of mild inffueiice and voluntary obedience, she held in chains 
a captive and an enemy. The empress was overthrown by the 
abuse of victory ; the oath of fidelity, which she exacted to 
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herself alone, was pronounced; with reluctant niiirmitrs ; and the 
bold refusal of the. Armenian guards encouraged a free and general 
declaration that Constantine;, the ;.Sixtl3 was the lawful emperor 
of the Eomaiis. In' this, clmracter he ascended his hereditary 
throne^ and dismissed Irene to 'a. life of solitude am! repose. 
But her haughty spirit ' condescended to the arts of dissimula- 
tion : she .flattered the bishops and eunuchs, revived the filial 
tenderness of the prince^ regained Iiis confidence, and betrayed 
his credulity. The character of Constantine was not destitute 
of sense or spirit ; but his education had been studiously neg- 
lected ; and his ambitious mother exposed to the public censure 
the vices which she had nourished and the actions which she 
had secretly advised. His divorce and second marriage 
offended the prejudices of the clergy, 2 - and, by his imprudent 
, rigour, he forfeited the attachment of the Armenian . guards. 

‘ A powerful conspiracy was formed for the restoration of /Irene ; 
and the secret, though widely diffused, was faifclifolly kept 
above eight months, till the emperor, suspicious of liis danger, 
escaped from Constantinople, with the design of appealing to 
the provinces and armies. By this hasty flight, the empress 
was left on the brink of the precipice ; yet, before she implored 
the mercy of her son, Irene addressed a private epistle . to 'the 
' friends whom she 'had placed about his person, with a menace 
that, unless accomplished, she would reveal, their, treason. 
Their fear rendered them intrepid ; they seized the emperor on 
the Asiatic shore, and he was transported to the porphyry apart- 
ment of the palace, where he had first seen the light. In the 
mind of Irene, ambition had stifled every sentiment of humanity 
and nature ; and it was decreed in her bloody council that Con- 
stantine should be rendered incapable of the throne. Her 
emissaries assaulted the sleeping prince, and stal)bed' their 
daggers with such violence and precipitation into Ms eyes, as 

[Constantine had been betrothed to Rotrud, daughter of Charles the Great, 
but Irene had broken off the match and compelled him to marry a lady who was 
distasteful to him. In 795 he fell in love with one of his mother's maids of honour, 
Theodote ; and, with the insidious purpose of making him odious to the clergy 
who regarded second marriages as impious, Irene encouraged him to divorce his 
wife' Maria and marry Theodote. The patriarch Tarasius was a cour£i«jr and ac- 
quiesced in the emperor’s washes, though he W’^ould not perform the marriage 
ceremony himself. The affair created grave scandal among the monks, the most 
prominent of whom were Plato and his nephew I'hcodore of the abbey of Studion, 
They broke off co 7 nmunio 7 t with the patriarch and the emperor. Schlosser (Gesch. 
der bilderstiirmenden Kaiser, p, 311) makes merry over the embarrassment of 
historians in view of the fact that both Tarasius who''appr»^;ved of the marriage and 
Theodore who condemned it are canonized saints.] 
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If they meant to execute a itiortal; sentence. An ainbiguoiis 
passage of Tlieoplianes persuaded' the annalist of the cliiircili 
that death was tiie immediate, consequence of this barbarous 
execution.-^ The Catholics iwe'been deceiyed or subdued by 
the authority of Baronius ; and Protestant «eal has re-echoed 
the words of a cardinab desirous, as it should seem^ to favour 
the 'patroness of images. Yet' the blind son of Irene survived 
many years, oppressed by the court, and forgotten by the world ; 
the Isaurian dynasty was silently extinguished ; and the memory 
of Constantine was recalled only by the nuptials of his daughter 
Euplirosyne with the em})eror Michael the Second. 

The most bigoted orthodoxy has justly execrated the un- 
natural mother, who may not easily be paralleled in the history 
of crimes. To her bloody deed superstition has attributed a 
subsequent darkness of seventeen days ; during which many 
vessels in mid-day were driven from their course, as if the sun, 
a globe of fire so vast and so remote, could sympathise with 
the atoms of a revolving planet. On eartiv the crime of Irene 
was left hve years unpunished ; her reign was crowned with 
external splendour; and, if she could silence the voice of 
conscience, she neither heard nor regarded the reproaches of 
mankind. The Roman world bowed to the government of a 
female ; and, as she moved through the streets of Constanti- 
nople, the reins of four milk-white steeds were held by as many 
patricians, who marched on foot before the golden chariot of 
their queen. But these patricians were for the most part 
eunuchs ; and their black ingratitude justified, on this occasion, 
the popular hatred and contempt. Raised, enriched, entrusted 
with the first dignities of the empire, they basely conspired 
against their benefactress ; the great treasurer Nicephorus was 
secretly invested with the purple ; her successor was introduced 
into the palace, and crowned at St. Sophia by the venal 
patriarch. In their first interview, she recapitulated, with 
dignity, the revolutions of her life, gently accused the perfidy 
of Nicephorus, insinuated that he owed his life to her unsus- 
picious clemency, and, for the throne and treasures which she 
resigned, solicited a decent and honourable retreat. His avarice 

^ [Theopbanes says that the blinding was inflicted in such a way that death 
was meant to result. The survival of Constantine is attested by Zonaras» xv. c. 
14; and is not disproved by 'Fheophanes. But Schiosser {op. cif. 329-30) is not 
justified in asserting tliat he was only recently dead when Michael 11 . came to the 
throne ( A/D. Sao). On the contrary, the passage in Theop'h. Contin., p. 51, ed. 
Bonn (=•■ Cedrenus, in 75)5 tal.en along with Genesius, p. 35, points to a prevailing 
belief that he died soon after the operation on his eyes, j 
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refused tills modest compematioB'J ; awls lier exile of the isle 
‘ of LesboSj tlie empress earned a ■ scanty subsistence > by the 
labours of her distaff* , ' ' ' , 

Mcephorucx. ' Many tyrants liaTC reigned undoubtedly more crimiiiiil than 
ortoijetk Nicepliorus^ but none perhaps have more deeply incurred the 
^ universal abhorrence of their people. His character was stained 
- ■ with the three odious vices of hypocrisy, ingratitude, and 
avarice ; Iiis want of virtue was not redeemed by any superior 
talents, nor liis want of talents by any pleasing qualifications*:: 
Unskilful and unfortunate in war, Nicephorus was vanquished 
ly the Saracens, and slain by the Bulgarians ; and the advan- 
tages of his death overbalanced, in the public opinion, the 
steTOdw. destruction of a Roman army* His son and heir Stauraciiis 
&y^s6j escaped from the field with a mortal wound ; yet six months of 
an expiring life were sufficient to refute his indecent, though 
v;::::;;:;::-:-,/::, that he- would in all tMngS' -avoid -4he'' 
father. Gn the near prospect of his decease, 
the great master of the palace and the husband of his 
'Procopia,. was named by every person of the palace and 
his envious brother. Tenacious of a sceptre now 
he conspired against the life of his 

[Nicephorus had to set the finances of the state in order after the extravagant 
administration of Irene, and thus he was placed in the same disadvantageous 
position as the emperor Maurice, who suffered for the lavish expenditure of 
Tiberius. ** The financial administration of Nicephorus is justly accused of severity, 
mid even of rapacity, . . . But though he is Justly accused of oppression he does 
not merit the reproach of avarice often urged against him. When he considered 
expenditure necessary for the good of the empire, he was liberal of the public 
money. He spared no expense to keep up numerous armies, and it was not from 
ill-judged economy, but from want of military talents, that his campaigns were un- 
successful’' (Finlay, ii- p. 97). Nicephorus “eagerly pursued the centralizing 
policy of his iconoclast predecessors, and strove to render the civil power supreme 
over the clergy and the Church. He forbade the Patriarch to hold any communi- 
cations with the Pope, whom he considered as the Patriarch Oi"" Charlemagne ; and 
this prudent measure has caused much of the virulence with which his memory 
has been attacked by ecclesiastical and orthodox historians. The Patriarch 
Tarasius had shown himself no enemy to the supremacy of the emperor, and he 
was highly esteemed by Nicephoras as one of the heads of the party, both in the 
church and state, which the emperor was anxious to conciliate.” On the death 
of Tarasius, the emperor found (a.d. 806) in the historian Nicephorus “an able 
and popular prelate," disposed to support his secular views ”, The emperor then 
proceeded to affirm the principle of his independence of ecclesiastical authority, and 
took as a lest question the second marriage of Constantine VI. — a question in 
which he had no personal interest. A synod was assembled and pronounced the 
marriage valid. This inflamed the wrath of the monastic party, under the leader- 
ship of Theodore Studita ; they refused to communicate with the patriarch Ni- 
caphorus ; and the abbots Theodore and Plato were banished and deposed. The 
two principles of Nicephorus in his ecclesiastical policy were the supremacy of the* 
civil authority and toleration. He declined for instance to persecute the Patilidans. 
(For the Bulgarian campaign in •wffiich Nicephorus lost his life see below, chap. Iv*)] 
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successor, ^\ml cherislied tlie 'Idea of'dbangiiig to n democracy 
tlie Roman empire. But the^e 'rast ■ projects ^ served only to ‘ 
inflame tlie zeal of tlie people, and to remove tl'ie ■ scmples of 
the candidate; Michael the 'First “accepted the purple, and, 
before he sunk Into the grave, 'the son of Nicephorus implored 
the clemency of his new sovereign. Had Michael in an age ofgictoen. 
peace ascended an hereditary throne, he might have reigned 
and died ' the father of his people ; but his mild virtues were 
adapted to the sliade of private life, nor was he capable of 
controlling the ambition of his equals or of resisting tlie arms 
of the victorious Bulgarians. While his want of ability and 
success exposed him to the contempt of the soldiers, the 
masculine spirit of his wife Procopia awakened their indignation, 

Even the Greeks of the ninth century were provoked by the 
insolence of a female, who, in the front of their standards, pre- 
sumed to direct their discipline and animate their valour; and 
theix* iicentlous clamours advised the new Semiramis to rever- 
ence the majesty of a Roman camp. After an unsuccessful 
campaign, the emperor left, in their winter-quarters of Thrace, 
a disaffected army under the command of his enemies ; and 
their artful eloquence persuaded the soldiers to break the do- 
minion of the eunuchs, to degrade the husband of Procopia, 
and to assert the right of a military election. They marched 
towards the capital ; yet the clergy, the senate, and the people 
of Constantinople adhered to the cause of Michael ; and the 
troops and treasures of Asia might have protracted the mischiefs 
of civil war. But his humanity (by the ambitious, it will be 
termed his weakness) protested that not a drop of Christian 
blood should be shed in liis quarrel, and his messengers pre- 
sented the conquerors with the keys of the city and tlie palace. 

They were disarmed by his innocence and submission ; Ins life 
and his eyes were spared ; and the Imperial monk enjoyed the 
comforts of solitude and religion above thirty-two years after 
he had been stripped of the purple and separated from his 
wife.. 

A, rebel, in the time of Nicephoriis, the famous and unfor- 
tunate Bardanes, had once the curiosity to consult an Asiatic ad. m» * 
prophet, who, after prognosticating his fall, announced 
fortunes of his three principal officers, Leo the Armenian, 
Michael the Phrygian,2£> and Thomas the Cappadocian,-^^ the 

[A native of, Amoriiim ; hence his dynasty is called the Amorian dynasty.] 

[Of Slavonic descent, at least on one side ; hence known as Thomas the 
Slavonian.’] ‘ ' ’ ' / ' ’ 

, ^ ¥0L. V. ' 13 
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successive reigns of the two' ' formeiv the fruitless and 'fatal 
enterprise of the third. This prediction was verified^ or rather 
was produced, by' the event, ' Ten years afterwards, when the 
Thracian camp rejected 'the husband of Procopia, the crown was 
presented to the same Leo, the first in military rank and the 
secret author of the mutiny. As he affected to hesitate, With 
this sword,*' said his companion Michael, will open the gates 
of Constantinople to your Imperial sway ; or instantly plunge it 
into your bosom, if you obstinately resist the just desires of your 
fellow- soldiers The compliance of the Armenian was re- 
warded with the empire, and he reigned seven years and an 
half under the name of Leo the Fifth,^^ Educated in a camp, 
and ignorant both of laws and letters, he introduced into his 
civil government the rigour and even cruelty of military dis- 
cipline ; but, if his severity was sometimes dangerous to the 
innocent, it was always formidable to the guilty. His religious 
inconstancy was taxed by the epithet of Chameleon, but the 
Catholics have acknowledged, by the voice of a saint and con- 
fessors, that the life of the Iconoclast was useful to the republic. 
The zeal of his companion Michael was repaid with riches, 
honours, and military command ; and his subordinate talents 
were beneficially employed in the public service. Yet the 
Phrygian was dissatisfied at receiving as a favour a scanty 
portion of the Imperial prize which he had bestowed on his 
equal ; and his discontent, which sometimes evaporated in a 
hasty discourse, at length assumed a more threatening and 
hostile aspect against a prince whom he represented as a cruel 
tyrant. That tyrant, however, repeatedly detected, warned, 
and dismissed the old companion of his arms, till fear and 
resentment prevailed over gratitude ; and Michael, after a 
scrutiny into his actions and designs, was convicted of treason 
and sentenced to be burnt alive in the furnace of the private 
baths. The devout humanity of the empress Theophano was 
fatal to her husband and family. A solemn day, the twenty- 
fifth of December, had been fixed for the execution ; she urged 
that the anniversary of the Saviour's birth would be profiined 
by this inhuman spectacle, and Leo consented with reluctance 
to a decent respite. But on the vigil of the feast his sleepless 

[Leo's reign was marked by a Bulgarian siege of the capital, and the tempor- 
ary loss of Hadrianople. The death of the Bulgarian king Crumn (a.d. 815) 
rescued' the empire from a serious danger ; and Leo, after winning a hard-fought 
battle, concluded a thirty years^ peace with his successor Omortag (a,d. 817). 
Under this reign the empire had peace from the Saracens.] 
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anxiety prompted liim to visits at 'the', dead of night, the chamber 
' IE which his enemy was confined ; he 'hehekl him released from 
Ms , chaln^ and stretched oh his gaoler's died hi a profotmcl 
slumber* Leo was alarmed at these signs of security and in- 
telligence ; but, though he retired with silent steps, his entrance 
and departure were noticed by a slave who lay concealed in a 
comer of the prison. Under the pretence of requesting the 
spiritual aid of a confessor, Michael informed the conspirators , 
that their lives depended on his discretion, and that a few 
hours %vere left to assure their own safety by the deliverance of 
their friend and country. On the great festivals, a chosen 
band of priests and chanters was admitted into the palace, by 
a private gate, to sing matins in the chapel ; and Leo, who 
regulated with the same strictness the discipline of the choir 
and of the camp, %vas seldom absent from those early devotions. 

In the ecclesiastical habit, but with swords under their robes, the 
conspirators mingled with the pmcession, lurked in the angles 
of the chapel, and expected, as the signal of murder, the in- 
tonation of the first psalm by the emperor himself. The 
imperfect light, and the uniformity of dress, might have fwoured 
his escape, while their assault was pointed against an harmless 
priest; but they soon discovered their mistake, and encom- 
passed on all sides the royal victim. Without a weapon, and 
without a ii'iend, he grasped a weighty cross, and stood at bay 
against the hunters of his life ; but, as he asked for mercy, 

This is the hour, not of mercy, but of vengeance/' was the 
inexorable reply. The stroke of a well-aimed swwd separated 
from his body the right arm and the cross, and Leo the Ar- 
menian was slain at the foot of the altar. 

A memorable reverse of fortune was displayed in Michael theMic^ein. 
Second, who, from a defect in his speech, was surnamed theSarSf^AA 
Stammerer. Fie was snatched from the fiery furnace to 
sovereignty of an empire ; and, as in the tumult a smith could 
not readily be found, the fetters remained on his legs several hours 
after he was seated on the throne of the Caesars. The royal 
blood which had been the price of his elevation was unprofitably 
spent; in the purple he retained the ignoble vices of bis origin ; 
and Michael lost his provinces with as supine indifference as if 
they had been the inheritance of his fathers. His title was 
disputed by Thomas, the last of the military triumvirate, who [Eeiseiiion of 
transported into Europe fourscore thousand barbarians from the 

[For the loss of Crete and the beginn’ngs of the Saracen conquest of Sicily, 
see below, chap, lii. For Michaefs ecclesiastical policy see below, p. 27S.] 
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’ banks of tlie Tigris and the shores of the Caspiaii,^^ He formed 
the siege of Constantinople but the capital was defended with 
spiritual and carnal weapons ; a Bulgarian king assaulted the 
camp of the Orientals^ and Thomas had the misfortune^ or the 
weakness^ to fall alive into the power of the conqueror. The 
ctober] liaixds and feet of the rebel were amputated ; he was placed on 
an ass, and, amidst the insults of the people, was led through 
the streets, which he sprinkled with his blood. The deprava- 
tion of manners, as savage as they were corrupt, is marked by 
tlie presence of the emperor himself. Deaf to the lamentations 
of a fellow-soldier, he incessantly pressed the discovery of more 
accomplices, till his curiosity was checked by the question of an 
honest or guilty minister ; Would you give credit to an enemy 
against the most faithful of your friends ? ” After the death of 
his first wife, the emperor, at the request of the senate, drew 
from her monastery Euphrosyne, the daughter of Constantine 
the Sixth. Her august birth might justify a stipulation in the 
marriage-contract, that her children should equally share the 
empire with their elder brother. But the nuptials of Michael 
and Euphrosyne were barren ; and she was content with the 
title of Mother of Theophilus, his son and successor. 
arheopiiJius. The character of Theophilus is a rare example in which 
oeto& religious aeal has allowed, and perhaps magnified, the virtues 
of an heretic and a persecutor. His valour was often felt by 
the enemies, and his justice by the subjects, of the monarchy ; 
but the valour of Theophilus was rash and fruitless, and his 

[The foreign origin of Thomas, “ by separating him in an unnsnal degree 
from the ruling classes in the empire — for he was, like Michael, of a very low rank 
in society — caused him to be regarded as a friend of the people ; and all the subject 
races in the empire espoused his cause, which in many provinces took the form of 
an attack on the Roman administration, rather than of a revolution to place a new 
emperor on the throne. This rebellion is remarkable for assuming more of the 
character of a social revolution than of an ordinary insurrection ” (Finlay, ii. p. 
130). Thomas entered into connexion with the Saracens, and the Patriarch of 
Antioch was permitted to crown him in that city. Pie besieged Constantinople 
twice with his fleet. After his defeat by the Bulgarians he was besieged in Aroadi- 
opolis for five months ; his own followers surrendered him. We possess Michael’s 
account of the rebellion in a letter which he addressed to I^ewis the Pious, a.d, 824.] 
sfqxhe portrait of the Emperor Theophilus drawn by Schiosser and by Finlay 
is probably too favourable. The hard judgment of PI. Gdzer, who regards him 
as a much overrated, really insignificant, ruler, may be nearer the truth (in Kruni- 
bacher’ s Gesch. der byz. Litt. , p. 96S). Gelzer especially condemns hint for inca pacity 
to understand the sign of the times. His persecution of the iconodule priests had 
. , something fanatical about it which did not mark the policy of the earlier 
iconoclastic sovereigns. There is no authority for Gibbon’s statement (p. X97) of 
cruel punishments (cp. Schiosser, cit p. 524}, but he does not connect these 
punishments with image- worship. The finances were in a prosperous state^in this 
reign, but the credit is not due to Theophilus, whose incontinent passion for 
: building caii.sed a. serious drain on the treasmy.], 
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Justice arbitrary and craeL He dlsjplayed tlie banner of the ■ 
cross against tbe Saracens ; but ■■ bis dve. expeditions were con- 
cluded by a .signal overthrow* Amorium, 'the native city of|A.».gs. 
Ills aneestorSj was levelled with the ground, and from Iiis military 
toils he derived only the surname of the Unfortunate. The 
wisdom of a sovereign is comprised in the institution of laws 
and the choice of magistrates, and, 'while he seems without 
action, his civil government revolves round his centre with the 
silence and order of the planetary system. But the justice of 
Theopliilus w'as fashioned on the model of the Oriental despots, 
who, in personal and irregular acts of authority, consult the 
reason or passion of the moment, without measuring the sentence 
by the Jaw or the penalty by the offence. A poor woman 
threw herself at the emperor’s feet, to complain of a powerful 
neighbour, the brother of the empress, who had raised his 
palace-wall to such an inconvenient height that her humble 
dwelling was excluded from light and air I On the proof of 
the fact, instead of granting, like an ordinary judge, sufficient 
or ample damages to the plaintiff, the sovereign adjudged to 
her use and benefit the palace and the ground. Nor was Theo- 
plnliis content with this extravagant satisfaction ; his 5 ;eal con- 
verted a civil trespass into a criminal act ; and the unfortunate 
patrician was stripped and scourged in the public place of 
Constantinople. For some venial offences, some defect of 
equity or vigilance, the principal ministers, a pr82fect, a quaestor, 
a captain of the guards, were banished or mutilated, or scalded 
with boiling pitch, or burnt alive in the hippodrome ; and, as 
these dreadful examples might be the effects of eiTor or caprice, 
they must luive alienated from his service the best and wisest 
of the citissens. But the pride of the monarch -was flattered in 
the exercise of power, or, as he thought, of virtue ; and the 
people, safe in their obscurity, applauded the danger and 
debasement of their superiors. This extraordinary rigour was 
justified, in some measure, by its salutary consequences ; since, 
after a scrutiny of seventeen days, not a complaint or abuse 
could be found in the court or city ; and it might be alleged 
that the Ureeks could be ruled only with a rod of iron, and 
that the public interest is the motive and law of the supreme 
judge. Yet in the crime, or the suspicion, of treason, that 
judge is .of all others the most credulous and partial. Theo- 

■ pliiius .might Infiiet a tardy vengeance on the assassins of Leo 

and the saviours of his father ; but he ' enjoyed the fruits of 
their Clime ; and bis jealous tyranny sacrificed a brother and 
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. * .V eofpW of Tiis life. A Persian of the race 

=^.fe S^oierX J=' 'te “i, douHy jj- 

with mercenary and fanatic vices^weredesirousofre- 

his age, was compelled to leave the inheritance of 

his iealousy was exasperated by . envy and dise^e ^ ^ > 
Sed tlf dSe««« virtues which mi#t fitter :snppp|p:,; 
hS^ncy and w^kness ; and 

SrStct^Stfe faMli^r feTtures of his brother : “ Thou 
!rr^’nlLae^Theophobus,” he said; and sinking on his couch 
ridtertos voice, “Soon, too soon. I tfiell 1» 

"■SrilvS““vL have borrowed from the Greets the 

1 It nTvt of ’their civil and ecclesiastical policy, preserved 

"U'S S SiTSIpltei ‘oV-SSphilS" “ w“i" |“ldeo .pple 

tn Tis hand, he slowly walked between two lines of contending 

SI [A similar brideshow was held to 

Eudocio. SeetheAo>o.of Ni^phorus 

on this occasion; in Hergenrothe^ ^ Ufe st. Irene, 

toriam pertinentia, p. 74-. J? SSSStinopIe in consequence of letters sent 
wAo came irom Cappadocia to Constan ^ ^ Tbeophiltis, 

through ‘Hr®&?onVcrSc*r Juh oI W-)- Cp. Th. 

UspeSkt Ocherki po istorU vizantiskoi obrazovamiosli, p. 57' .! 
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beauties ; hm eye'wm detained" by ,tbe .ebaiiias of Icasia/'^ aiid, 
in tlie awkwardness of a Hist declaration/ the prince coidd only 
observe tliat^ in this world; -women' had' been tlie 'cause of hiiicm 
evil : “ And surely, Sir/^ she pertly ; replied, “ they have like- 
wise been the occasion of much good ' This affectation of iiii* 
seasonable wit displeased the Imperial lover ; he turned aside 
in disgust ; Icasia concealed her mortification in a convent ; 
and the modest silence of Theodora was rewarded with the 
golden apple. She deserved the love, but did not escape the 
severity, of her lord. From the palace garden he beheld a 
vessel deeply laden, and steering into the port ; on the dis- 
covery that the precious cargo of Syrian luxury was the property 
of his wife, he condemned the ship to the flames, with a sharp 
reproach that her avarice had degraded the cliai*acte.r of an 
empress into that of a merchant. Yet his last choice entrusted 
her' with the guardianship of the empire and her son Michael, Migme|in 
who was left anurphan in the fifth year of his age. The resto- 
ration of images, and the final extirpation of the Iconoclasts, 
has endeared her name to the devotion of the Greeks ; but in 
the fervour of religious zeal Theodora entertained a grateful 
regard for the memory and salvation of her husband. After 
: ' thirteen years®® of a prudent and frugal administration, she 

perceived the decline of her infiuence ; but the second Irene 
' imitated only the virtues of her predecessor. Instead of con- 
spiring against the life or government of her son, she retired, Ca.b mj 
without a struggle, though not without a murmur, to the soli- 
tude of private life, deploring the ingra'titude, the vices, and 
the Inevitable ruin of the worthless youth. 

Among the successors of Nero and Elagabalus, w’-e have not 
hitherto found the imitation of their vices, the character of a 

22 ['This Icasia, or rather Casia, was the only poetess of any merit throughout 
the whole “Byzantine” period, since the famous Athenais. All that is knowui 
of her and her writings (chiefly epigrams) will be found in the recent monograph 
(Kasia, 1S97) of Krumbacher, who suggests that Icasia is a corruption of Ka<rta. 

It was probably owing to her reputation for poetical talent that Theophilus ad- 
dressed her ; his remark was (we may conjecture) couched in a metrical foi'm ; 
and her reply was likewise a “political’^ verse. The metrical form has been dis- 
arranged I!) the chronicling, but a slight change (the addition of a syllable, and 
the transposition of one word) restores it. Theophilus said 

w w Ywat^bs (elcr)gppv>^ ra <|>avAa, 

and Casia‘s improvised reply was : — 

IxKkk ical Bt,a ywaxich.? roi. Kpetrrova TTKiyd^ei 

(Syraeon Mag., p. 625, ed. Bonn).] 

22 [Fourteen years ; Vita Theodorae, p. 14, in RegeFs Analecta Byzantino- 
Russica (also cp. Finlay, ii., p. 17s, n. 3). For this Life of Theodora, a con- 
temporary work, cp. Appendix i.] 
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Eoman prince wlio considered pleasure as tlie object of life and 
virtue as tbe enemy of pleasure* Whatever might have been 
the maternal care of -Theodora in the education, of Michael the 
Third, her unfortunate son was a king before he was a rnan. If 
the ambitious mother laboured to cheek the 'progress of reason, 
she could not cool the ebullition of passion; and her selfisli 
policy was justly repaid by the contempt and ingratitude of the 
headstrong youth. At the age of eighteen, he rejected her 
authority, without feeling his own incapacity to govern the 
empire and himself. With Theodora, all gravity and wisdom 
retired from the court ; their place was supplied by the alternate 
dominion of vice and folly ; and it was impossible, without for- 
feiting the public esteem, to acquire or preserve the favour of 
the emperor. The millions of gold and silver which had been 
accumulated for the service of the state were lavished on the 
vilest of men, who flattered his passions and shared his pleasures; 
and, in a reign of thirteen years, the richest of sovereigns was 
compelled to strip the palace and the churches of their precious 
furniture. Like Nero, he delighted in the amusements of the 
theatre, and sighed to be surpassed in the accomplisliments in 
which he should have blushed to excel. Yet the studies of 
Nero in music and poetry betrayed some symptoms of a liberal 
taste ; the more ignoble arts of the son of Theophilus were con- 
fined to the chariot-race of the hippodrome. The four factions 
which had agitated the peace, still amused the idleness, of the 
capital ; for himself, the emperor assumed the blue livery ; the 
three rival colours were distributed to his favourites, and, in the 
vile though eager contention, he forgot the dignity of liis person 
and the safety of his dominions. He silenced the messenger 
of an invasion, who presumed to divert his attention in the most 
critical moment of the race ; and by his command the Impor- 
tunate beacons were extinguished, that too frequently spread 
the alarm from Tarsus to Constantinople.'^'^ The most skilful 
charioteers obtained the first place in his confidence and esteem ; 

3 ^ [The line of beacons is given in Theoph. Contin., p. 197, and Const. Porphyr. 
De Cer., i., App., p. 491. The first station of the line was (x) the Fortress of 
Lulon (which the Saracens called Sakaliba^ because it had a wSlavonic garrison). 
It commanded the pass between Tyana and the Cilician gates, and Professor 
Ramsay would identify it with Faustinopolis =='Halala (Asia Minor, p. 353). The 
fire of Lulon flashed the message to (2) Mt. Argaeus, which Professor Ramsay 
discovers in a peak of the Hassan Dagh, south of Lake Tatta. The next station 
was (3) Isamus (“west of the north end of the lake’'); then (4) Aegilus (between 
Troknades and Dorylaeum); (5) Mamas (N.W. of Dorylaeiim) ; (6) Cyrbus 
(Katerli Dagh? Ramsay, iK p. 1S7) ; (7) Mocilus (Samanli Dagh, i\h of Lake 
Ascanius; Ramsay, iL p. 187); (8) Mt.‘ Auxentius; *(9) the Phoros in the palace 
of Constantinople.] 
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tJieir merit was profusely rewarded,;- , tte emperor feasted 'in 
tlieir lioiises^ and presented tlieir cMdren attire baptismal font; 
aiidj, while he applauded Ills own popularity, he affected to 
blame the cold and stately reserve of Ills predecessors. The 
iiniiatural lusts -wliich had degraded even the Bianlioocl of Nero 
were banished’ from the world ; yet the strength of Michael was 
coiisiiiiied by the iridolgence of love and intemperance. In Ills 
midnight revels, when his passions were inflamed by ivine, he 
:,wWas,- provoked . to issue the most sanguinary commands; and, if 
any feelings of humanity were left, he was reduced, with the 
return of sense, to approve the salutary disobedience of his 
servants. But the most extraordinary feature in the character 
of Michael is the pi'ofane mockery of the religion of his country* 

•The superstition of the Greeks might, indeed, excite the -smile 
of a philosopher ; but his smile would have been, rational 
temperate, and he must have condemned the Ignorant folly of 
a youth who insulted the objects of public veneration, A buff 
foon of the court ivas invested in the robes of the patriarch ; his 
twelve metropolitans, among whom the emperor -was ranked, 
assumed their ecclesiastical garments ; they used or abused the 
sacred vessels of the altar ; and in their bacchanalian feasts the 
holy communion -was administered in a nauseous compound of 
vinegar and mustard. Nor were these impious spectacles con- 
cealed from the eyes of the city. ■ On the day of a solemn 
festival, the emperor, ivith his bishops or buffoons, rode on asses 
through, the streets, encountered the true patriarch at the head 
of his clergy, and by their licentious shouts and obscene gestures 
disordered the gravity of the Christian procession. The devotion 
of Michael appeared only in some offence to reason or piety ; he 
received his theatrical cro%vns from the statue of the Virgin; 
and an Imperial tomb was violated for the sake of burning the 
bones of Constantine the Iconoclast. By this extravagant con- 
duct, the son of Theophlius became as contemptible as he was 
odious ; every citizen was impatient for the deliverance of his 
country ; and even the favourites of the moment were appre- 
hensive that a caprice might snatch away what a caprice had 
bestowed. ' In the thirtieth year of his -age, and in the hour of 
intoxication and sleep, Michael the Third was murdered in his 
chamber by the founder of a new dynasty, ■whom the emperor 
had’ raised to an equality of rank and power. 

The genealogy of Basil the Macedonian (if it be not the Basil i ae 
spurious offspring of pride and flattery) exhibits a genuine ajxsot, 
of the revolution of the most illustrious families* 
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ArsaddeSj^ the riTals'of Ronle>, possessed the sceptre’ of the East 
near four hundred years ; a. younger branch of these Parthmii 
kings ■continued to reign' lii’Ameiiia ; and their royal descend- 
ants survived the partition ■ and seiTitude of that ancient 
monarchy. Two of these, Artabanus and CMienes, escaped 
or retired to the court, of Leo the First ; his bounty seated them 
in a safe and hospitable' exile, in the province />f Macedonia: 
Hadrianople was their final settlement* During several genera- 
tions they maintained the dignity of their birth; and their 
Roman patriotism rejected the tempting offers of tbe Persian 
and Arabian powers, who recalled them to their native country. 
But their splendour was insensibly clouded by time and poverty; 
and the father of Basil was reduced to a small farm, which he 
cultivated with his own hands. Yet he scorned to disgrace the 
blood of the Arsacides by a plebeian alliance : his wife, a widow 
of Hadrianople, ivas pleased to count among her ancestors the 
■f 'great: ■.'Constantine ; and their ' royal infant, was iconnectidJ;.^^^^ 
:'^'Some ' .dark .affinity of lineage or country wnth -the . Macedonian..'. 
■;'^Afe^hder.. . No sooner was' he born than the. :Ci^'dle^:nCE 
:,his ...innilj',, and his .citjr, were -swept .away by an; inimd^tito^^ 
the Bulgarians ; he was educated a slave in a foreign land ; and 
in this severe discipline he acquired the hardiness of body and 
flexibility of mind which promoted his future elevation. In the 
age of youth or manhood he shared the deliverance of the 
Roman captives, who generously broke their fetters, inarched 
through Bulgaria to the shores of the Euxine, defeated two 
armies of barbarians, embarked in the ships which had been 
stationed for their reception, and returned to Constantinople, 
?irom-wh .they .were. '.distributed to their" respective homes^^-: 

. .But the freedom of Basil ' was naked and destitute. | .his. ...farm;- ^ 
was ruined by the calamities of war ; after his father's death, 
his manual labour or service could no longer support a family 
of orphans ; and he resolved to seek a more conspicuous theatre, 
ill which eveiy virtue and every vice may lead to the paths of 
greatness. The first night of his arrival at Constantinople, 
without friends or money, the weary pilgrim slept on the steps 
of the church of St. Diomede ; he was fed by the casual hospi- 

® [Tbe Armenian descent of Basil (on the father's side) is set beyond doubt by 
the notice in the Vita Euthyraii (ed. de Boor, p. 2, cp. de Boor's remarks, p. 130-1), 
combined with the circumstance that a brother of Basil was named Symbatios. 
The settlement of Armenian families in Thi'acc by Constantine V. is attested by 
Theophanes, A.M. 6247; Nicephorus, p. 66. Cp. Rambaud, L'empire grcc a.u 
disitkiie siecle, p. 147. Hamza of Ispahan states that Basil was a Slav, but tb.ere 
is no evidence £0 bear this out.] 
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telity of a irioiik; titirt was !ntrocliit€eti',to. tlie serrice of a eoiisiii 
and namesake <d‘ the emperor Theoplidus ; . wiio^ ikoiigh liiinself 
of a cliniiiiiitiv'e persoxi, was always ’ followed by a train of tall 
and haiiclsonie domestics, " Basil attended Ills patron to tlie 
govemiiieiit of Feloponnesiis ; eclipsed^, by Ills personal 
tile birth and dignity of Theophiliis, and formed an useful eoii- 
nexioii with a wealtliy and charitable matron of, Patras, tier 
spiritual or carnal love embraced the young adventurer^ whom 
she adopted as lier son., Daiiielis presented him with thirty 
slaves; and the produce of her .bounty was expended In the 
support of his brothers and the purchase of some large estates 
in Macedonia. His, gratitude or ambition still attached him to 
the service of Tlieophilus ; and a lucky accident recommended 
him to, the notice of the court. A famous %vrestle.iv, in the train : 
of the Bulgarian ambassadors, had de-hed, at the royal banquet, 
the boldest and most .robust' of the Greeks, The strength of 

challenge ; and the bar- 
barian champion was overthrown at the first onset. A beautiful 
but vicious horse w'as condemned to be hamstrung ; it w^as sub- 
dued by the dexterity and courage of the servant of Tlieophilus ; 
and his conqueror was promoted to an honourable rank in the 
'.Tihperiai .stables, . But it .was impossible, to obtain: the 'confidence v 
: of ^:.':,Mtchael> : .without complying .with his vices'; and .'his:'.:new;,';::: 4 ^^^^ 
.:,fovQurite,'^ the great chamberlain' of the palace, .was raised;. 
supported by a disgraceful marriage' with a royal concubine, and 
■■.theAishonour of , his sister, who succeeded. ..to her place.®'® Thh, ^ 
puMic.administration had been abandoned to the Gajsar 
‘ the bi'otlier and enemy of Theodora; but the arts of female 
influence persuaded Michael to hate and to fearliis. uncle; he 
was drawn from Constantinople, under the pretext of a Cretan 
expedition, and stabbed in the tent of audience, by the sword 
of the chamberlain, and in the presence of tiie emperor. About 
a month after this execution,.. Basil was., invested with the title rA,u.8«: 
of Augustus and the government, of the emp.ire. He supported ; 
this unequal association till his influence, was fortified by popular ' 
esteem. His life was endangered by the caprice of the emperor; 
and his dignity was profaned by a second colleague, 'who had 


rowed 'in the galleys. 


Ye"f the, murder of his benefactor must 


®*^[The concubine's name was Eudocia Ingerina, mother of Leo VL The 
chronicles do not say that BasiTs sister became MichaeTs concubine, but that 
MichaeTs sister Theda became Basil’s concubine. Cp. George Mon., p. S28, ed, 
Bonn,] 

[For Bardas, a man of great talent and no principle, see below, chap. Ixii,] 
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be condeiHiied ' as aii act -'of 'ingratitude and treason; and the 
elmrches which he dedicated' to the name of St. Michael were 
a poor and puerile expiation of liis guilt. 

The diifereiit ages of Basil the First may be compared with 
those of Augustus. The situation of the Greek did not allow 
him in his earliest youth to lead an army against his country 
or to proscribe the noblest of her sons ; but his aspiring genius 
stooped to the arts of a slave ; he dissembled his ambition and 
even his virtues, and grasped with the bloody hand of an 
assassin the empire which he ruled with the wisdom and 
tenderness of a parent. A private citizen may feel his interest 
repugnant to his duty; but it must be from a deficiency of 
sense or courage that an absolute monarch can separate his 
happiness from his glory or his glory from the public welfare. 
The life or panegyric of Basil has, indeed, been composed and 
published under the long reign of his descendants ; but even 
their stability on the throne may be justly ascribed to the 
superior merit of their ancestor. In his character, his grandson 
Constantine has attempted to delineate a perfect image of 
royalty ; but that feeble prince, unless he had copied a real 
model, could not easily have soared so high above the level of 
his own conduct or conceptions. But the most solid praise of 
Basil is drawn from the comparison of a ruined and a Nourish- 
ing monarchy, that which he wrested from the dissolute Michael, 
and that which he bequeathed to the Macedonian dynasty. 
The evils which had been sanctified by time and example were 
corrected by his master-hand ; and he revived, if not the national 
spmt, at least the order and majesty of the Roman empire, 
JHis application was indefatigable, his temper cool, his under- 
standing vigorous and decisive ; and in liis practice he observed 
that rare and salutary moderation, which pursues each virtue 
at an equal distance between the opposite vices. His military 
service had been confined to the palace ; nor was the emperor 
endowed with the spirit or the talents of a warrior. Yet under 
his reign the Roman arms ivere again formidable to the bar- 
barians. As soon as he had formed a new army by discipline 
and exercise, he appeared in person on the banks of the 
Euphrates, curbed the pride of the Saracens, and suppressed 
the dangerous though just revolt of the Manielia'ans,^^ His 
indignation against a rebel who had long eluded his pursuit 
^provoked him to wish and to r-jay that, bydlie grace of €rod, 

■ p?or the rebellion of the Paulicians under Cnrbeas and Chiysochir, see below, 
chap. Uv.'j • 
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lie might drive three arrows into' the '.head of ChrysocMr. That 
ocltoiis Iieaclj wliicli had been obtained by treason rather than by CA.».st4j 
valour, wiis suspended from a tree, and ‘thrice exposed to the 
dexterity of tlie Imperial archer : a base revenge against the dead, 
more worthy of the times than of ■ the 'character of Basil. But 
his principal merit was in the civil administration df the hiiances 
and of the laws. To replenish an exhausted treasury,' it 'was 
proposed to resume tlie lavish and ill-placed gifts of his pre- 
decessor ; his prudence abated one moiety of the. restitution,,;,, 

and a sum of twelve hundred thousand pounds was instantly 
procured to answer the most pressing demands and to allow 
some space for the mature operations of economy. Among the 
various schemes for the improvement of the i*evenue, a new 
mode was suggested of capitation, or tribute, which would have 
too much depended on the ai-bitrary discretion of the assessors. 

A sufficient list of honest and able agents was instantly pro- 
duced by the minister; but, on the more careful scrutiny of 
Basil himself, only two could be found who might be safely 
entrusted wdth such dangerous powers; and they justified 
his esteem by declining Iiis confidence. But the serious and 
successful diligence of the emperor established by degrees an 
equitable balance of property and payment, of receipt and ex- 
penditure ; a peculiar fond was appropriated to each service ; 
and a public method secured the interest of the prince and the 
property of the people. After reforming the luxury, he assigned 
two patrimonial estates to supply the decent plenty, of the 
Imperial table; the contributions of the subject were I'eserved 
for his defence ; and the residue was employed in the embel- 
lishment of the capital and provinces. A taste for building, 
however costly, may ■ deserve ; some praise and ' 
from thence industry is fed, art is encouraged, and some object 
is attained of public emolument or pleasure ; the use of a road, 
an aqueduct, or an hospital is obvious and solid ; and the 
hundred churches that arose by the command of Basil were 
consecrated to the devotion of the age. In the character of 
a judge, he was assiduous and impartial, desirous to save, but 
not afraid to strike ; the oppressors of the people were severely 
chastised ; but his personal foes, whom it might be unsafe 
to pardon, w’-ere condemned, after the loss of their eyes, to a 
life of solitude and repentance. The change of language and 
manners demanded a revision of the obsolete jurisprudence of 
Justmlan;' the voluminous body of his Institutes, Pandects, 

Code, and Novels was digested under forty titles, in the Greek 
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idlcmi ; and tlie BmlUcs^ wliieli were iniprovecl and completed 
hy Ills, son and grandson, must be referred to the original genius 
of the 'founder of their race,,^^ ' This glorious reign was termi- 
nated by an accident in the -chase* A furious stag entangled 
his horns in the belt of Basil, and raised him from, his horse; 
he was rescued by an attendant, who cut the belt and slew the 
animal; but the fall, or the fever, exhausted the strength of 
the aged monarch, and he expired in the palace, amidst the 
tears of his family and people.^^ If lie struck off the head of 
the faithful servant, for presuming to draw liis sword against 
his sovereign, the pride of despotism, which had lain dormant 
in his life, revived in the last moments of despair, when he no 
longer ■wanted or valued the opinion of mankind. 

Of the four sons of the emperor, Constantine died before his 
father, -whose grief and credulity were amused by a Mattering 
impostor and a vain apparition. Stephen, the youngest, was 
content -with the honours of a patriarch and a saint ; both Leo 
and Alexander were alike invested with the purple, but the 
pow’-ers of government were solely exercised by the elder 
brothel*. The name of Leo VI. has been dignihed with the 
title oi philoso2:>Jie7' ; and the union of the prince and the sage, of 
the active and speculative virtues, -would indeed constitute the 
perfection of human nature. But the claims of Leo are far short of 
this ideal excellence. Did he reduce his passions and appetites 
under the dominion of reason } His life was spent in the pomp 
of the palace, in the society of his wives and concubines ; and 
even the clemency which he shewed, and the peace which he 
strove to preserve, must be imputed to the softness and indo- 
lence of his character. Did he subdue his prejudices, and those 
of his subjects.^ His mind was tinged with the most puerile 

[See Appendix ii. For affairs in Italy, see chap. IvL] 

[He died on 29th August, not in March. See Muralt, Essai do Chron, by2an.t. , 

р. 466. Nine days elapsed between the accident and his death ; Vita Euthymii, 

с. I, § 16,3 

[Leo was a pedant. He reminds us of the Emperor Claudius and J^ames I. 
of England. For the first ten years of his reign, his chief minister and adviser was 
Stylianus Zautzes — like Basil, a * ‘ Macedonian ” of Armenian descent — to whom 
Basil on his deathbed committed the charge of the state (VitaEuthymii, c. i, § 18). 
Fie received the title of Basileopafor (a.d. 894), died two years later. Flis daughter 
Zoo was the second wife of Leo (A.D. 894-6). For the Bulgarian Tsar Simeon, the 
most formidable neighbour of the empire at this time, see chap. Iv. The most strik- 
ing calamity of Leo’s reign was the descent of the renegade Leo of (the S3mian) 
Trijjolis with a fleet of Mohammadan pirates on Thessalonica ; 22,000 captives were 
carried off (a.d. 904). The episode has been described in full detail by John 
Cameniates (ed. Bonn, Script, post Theopli., p. 487 sqq,). See Finlay, ai, 267 sqq. 
The reign of Leo has been fully treated in a Russian monograph by N. Popov 
(Imperator Lev vi Mudri, x892).]‘ 
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SHpersti.tioii_; fclic influence , of ; the 'cilergj and tlie errors of the 
people were consecrated' by his iawsp'atid the oracles of Leo, 
wliicdi re¥eal, in prop’hetie’ style, the '"fates of the eiiipire, are 
foiiiKied on ■ the arts of astrology and 'divination. If we still 
inquire the reason of liis sage. appellation, it can only be replied 
that the son of Basil was less ignorant than the greater |)art of 
his contemporaries in church and state ; that his education had 
been directed by the learned Photius ; and that several books 
of profane and ecclesiastical science were composed by the pen, 
or in the name, of the Imperial pfiilosopker. But the repute tion 
of Ms philosophy and religion was overthrown by a domestic 
vice, the repetition of his nuptials. The primitive ideas of the 
merit and holiness of celibacy were preached by the monks and 
entertained by the Greeks. Marriage was allowed as a neces-^ 
sarj means for the propagation of mankind ; after the death of 
either party, the survivor might satisfy, by a secojid union, the 
weakness or tlie strength of the flesh ; but a third marriage was 
censured as a state of legal fornication ; and a fourth was a sin 
or scandal as yet unknown to the Christians of the East. In 
the beginning of his reign, Leo himself had abolished the state 
of concubines, and condemned, without annulling, third mar- 
riages ; but his patriotism and love soon compelled him to 
violate his own laws, and to incur the penance which, in a 
similar case, he had imposed on his subjects. In his three first 
alliances, his nuptial bed was unfruitful the emperor required 
a female companion, and the empire a legitimate heir. The 
beautiful Zoe w’^as introduced into the palace as a concubine ; 
and, after a trial of her fecundity and the birth of Constantine, 
her lover declared his intention of legitimating the mother and 
the child by the celebration of his fourth nuptials. But the 
patriarch Nicholas refused his blessing; the Imperial baptism 
of the young prince was obtained by a promise of sepiration ; 
and the contumacious husband of Zoe w^as excluded from the 
communion of the faithful. Neither the fear of exile, nor the 
desertion of his brethren, nor the authority of the Latin church, 

^2 [For the Patriarch Photius see below, chap. iiii. He was deposed hy Leo, 
and the Patriarchate given to the Emperor’s brother Stephen.] 

[Leo married (i) Theophano, who died 892 ; (2) Zoe, who died 896 ; (3) 
Eudocia Baiane, who died 900; (4) Zoe Carbonupsina. The Patriarch, Nicolaus 
Mysticus, who opposed the fourth marriage, was banished in February 907, and 
succeeded by EiUliymius, wiio complied with the Emperor’s wishes. ^ This 
Euthymius (whose biography, edited by de Boor, is an important source for the 
reigTi of Leo) was a man of independent character, and had been previously 
banished for opposing the marriage with the second Zoe. On the marriage laws cp. 
Appendix's I*] ^ ■ , - ■ 
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nor tlie danger of failure ' or -doubt in the succession to the 
empire^ could bend the spirit of the inflexible monk. After the 
death, of Leo^ lie was recalled from exile to the civil and ec- 
clesiastical administration ; and the edict of union wliidi was 

I promulgated in the name of Constantine condemned the future 
scandal of fourth marriages and left a tecit imputation on his 
own birth. 

r, In the Greek language and^;»orp/o/r^ are the same word ; 

ay- and) as the colours of nature are invariable, we may learn that a 
dark deep red W'as the Tyrian dye which stained the purple of 
the ancients. An apartment of the Byzantine palace was lined 
with porphyry ; it was reserved for the use of the pregnant 
empresses ; and the royal birth of their children was expressed 
by the appellation of porphijrogenitcj or born in the pui'pie. 
Several of the Roman princes had been blessed with an heir ; 
but this peculiar surname was first applied to Constantine the 
Seventh. His life and titular reign were of equal duration ; 
but of fiftj^-four years six had elapsed before his father's death ; 
and the son of Leo was ever the voluntary or reluctant subject 
of those who oppressed his weakness or abused his confidence. 
His uncle Alexander, who had long been invested with the title 
of Augustus, was the fii'st colleague and governor of the young 
prince ; but, in a rapid career of vice and folly, the brother of 
Leo «already emulated the reputation of Michael ; and, when 

6. he was extinguished by a timely death, he entertained the 
project of castrating his nephew and leaving the empire to a 
wortliless fiivourite. The succeeding years of the minority of 
Constantine %vere occupied by his mother Zoe, and a succession 
or council of seven regents,^^ who pursued their interests, gratified 
their passions, abandoned the republic, supplanted each other, 
and finally vanished in the presence of a soldier. From an 
obscure origin, Romanus Lecapenus had raised himself to the 
command of the naval armies ; and in the anarchy of the times 
had deserved, or at least had obtained, the national esteem. 
With a victorious and affectionate fleet, he sailed from the 
mouth of the Danube into the harbour of Constantinople, and 
was hailed as the deliverer of the people and the guardian of 
the prince. His supreme office was at first defined by the new 
appellation of father of the emperor,'^*’ but Romanus soon dis- 

[The most important and capable of the regents was John Eladas. ] 

[Romanus was made great Heiaeriarch (captain of the foreign guards) on 
March 25 ; Badlmpator, April 27; Caesar ^ Sept, 24 ; A7/gustus^ Dec, 17 (Tlicoph, 
Contin., p. 393'7> Bonn}.] 
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ciaiiiccl the siiboMiiiate, powers 'Of a' mlaistesj and assiiinecl;, fSfSma’ 
the .titles of Casar and An^nstus, the: foil iiidepeiidence ' 

royaitji 'whicli he held near five and twenty years. His three 
sons^ Christoplier, Stc-^pheiij and" Constantine^ were successively 
adorned with the same honours, and the law^fol emperor was 
degradec! from the first to the fifth* rank in this college of^/[A.D. 
’princes. 'Yet, in the preser%^ation of his life and crown, he 
might still applaud his own fortune and the clemency of the 
usurper. The examples of ancient and modern history would 
have excused the ambition of Romanus ; the powers and the 
laws of the empire were in his hand; the spurious birth of 
Constantine would have justified his exclusion ; and the grave 
or the monastery was open to receive the son of the concubincj. 

But Lecapenus does not appear to have possessed either the 
%drtues or the vices of a tyraiitr^*^ The spirit and activity of liis 
piirate life dissolved away in the sunshine of the throne ; and 
' In his. licentious pleasures he forgot the safety both of the 
republic and of his family. Of a mild and religious character, 
he, respected -the sanctity of oaths, the innocence of the. youth, ' ' 

th,e memory of his parents, and the attachment of the people. 

' The studious temper and retirement of Constantine disarmed ’’ ' •> 
the jealousy of power; Iiis books and music, Iiis pen and his 
pencil, were a constant source of amusement ; and, if he could 
Improve a scanty allowance by the -sale of Ms pictures, if their 
price was not enliaiiced by the name of the artist, he was 
endowed with a personal talent which few princes could employ 
in the hour of adversity. , . 

. The fall of Romanus was occasioned by Ms own vices and 
those of Ms children. After the decease of Christopher, hisJ«**.2f 
eldest son, the two surviving brothers quarrelled' with each 

■■ [Both, Gibbon and Finlay seem to have done some injustice to Romanus in 
representing him as weak. He showed strength in remorselessly carrying out his 
policy of founding a Lecapenian dynasty ; it was frustrated through an unexpected 
blow. In foreign politics and war, he was on the whole successful ; and he kept 
down the dangerous elements, within the empire, which threatened his throne. 

Of great interest and significance is his law of A,D. 9^55, by which he attempted to 
put a stop to the growth of the enormous estates, which, especially in Asia Minor, 
were gradually absorbing the small proprietors and ruining agriculture. Tliese 
latij^undia^ which increased in spite of all legislation, were an economical evil, a 
political danger, and even injured the army, as the provision for soldiers largely 
consisted in inalienaljle lands, and these were swallowed up by the rich landed 
lords. See the novel of Romanus in Zacharia ^’on Lingenthal, Jus Grreco- 
Romanum, iii. p. 242 sqq. ; and cp. the further legislation of Constantine vii. {ih, 
p. 252 xyy.), A.D. 947, who found that notwithstanding the prohibition of Romanus 
“ the greater part of, the magnates did not abstain from bargains most ruinous to 
the poor with whom they dealt Cp. Appendix ii.]' 
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other^ m.A conspired agaimt their father. At the hour of pooBj^ 
when all strangers were fegialarly excluded from the palace^, 
they entered his apartment with an armed force^ and conveyed 
hiinj in the habit of a monk^ to a small island in the Propontis^ 
which was peopled by a religions commnnity. llie rnmonr of 
this domestic revolution excited a tumult in the city ; but 
Porphyrogeoitus alone, the true and lawful emperor, was the 
object of the public care ; and the sons of Lecapenos wei*e 
taught, by tardy experience, that they had achieved a guilty 
and perilous enterprise for the benefit of their rival. Their 
sister Helena, the wife of Constantine, revealed, or supposed, 
their treacherous design of assassinating her husband at the 
royal banquet. His loyal adherents were alarmed; and the 
two usurpers were prevented, seized, degraded from the purple, 
and embai'ked for the same island and monastery where their 
father had been so lately confined. Old Romanus met them on 
the beach with a sarcastic smile, and, after a just I’eproach of 
their folly and ingratitude, presented his Imperial colleagues 
with an equal share of his water and vegetable diet. In the 
fortieth year of his reign, Constantine the Seventh obtained the 
possession of the Eastern world, which he ruled, or seemed to 
role, near fifteen years. But he was devoid of that energy of 
character which could emerge into a life of action and glory ; 
and the studies which had amused and dignified his leisure were 
incompatible with the serious duties of a sovereign.^’*' The 
emperor neglected the practice, to instruct his son Romanus in 
the theory, of government; while he indulged the habits of 
intemperance and sloth, he dropt the reins of administration 
into the hands of Helena his wife ; and, in the shifting scene 
of her favour and caprice, each minister was regretted in the 
promotion of a more worthless successor. Yet the birth and 
misfortunes of Constantine had endeared him to the Greeks ; 
they excused his failings ; they respected his learning, his 
innocence and charity, his love of justice ; and the ceremony 
of his funeral was mourned with the unfeigned tears of his 
subjects. The body, according to ancient custom, lay in state 
in the vestibule of the palace ; and the civil and military officers, 
the patricians, the senate, and the clergy, approached in due 
order to adore and kiss the inanimate corpse of their sovereign. 
Before the procession moved towards the Imperial sepulchre, an 

[On Constantine and his literary works, see further chap, liii.] 

[The military support of Constantine was Bardas Piiocas and his three sons, 
Nicephorus, Leo, and Constantine.] 
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lierald proeiaiiiieci this awful admonitioia;: Arise, O king of tiie 
world, ai)d obey tlie of tbe King of kings ! ^ \ 

TIi€^ death of Constantine was imputed'to poison ; and his 
Romanos, who derived tliat name from, his maternal granclfathm>m&.M * 
ascended the t,liroii€^ of Constantinople/ 'A'' prince who, at the^ 
age of twenty, could be sospected of anticipating his inherit- 
ance most have been already lost in the public esteem ; yet 
liomaruis w^as rather weak than wicked ; and the largest share 
of the guilt was transferred to his wife, Theopha.ao, a woman of ' 
base origin, masculine spirit, and flagitious manners. The sense 
of personal glory and public happiness, the true pleasures of 
royalty, were unknow-n to the son of Constantine ; and, while 
the two brothers, Nicephorus and Leo, triumphed over the 
Saracens, the hours which the emperor owed to his people were 
consumed in strenuous idleness. In the morning he visited the 
circus ; at noon he feasted the senators ; the greater ]>art of the 
afternoon he spent in the sphmristeriumj or tennis-court, the 
only theatre of his victories ; from thence he passed over to the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus, hunted and killed four wild boars 
of the kigest size, and returned to the palace, proudly content 
with the labours of the day. In strength and beauty he was 
conspicuous above his equals ; tall and straight as a young 
cypress, Ms complexion was fair and florid, his eyes sparkling, 
his shoulders broad, liis nose long and aquiline. Yet even these 
perfections were insufficient to flx the love of Theophano ; and, ■ 
after a reign of four years, she mingled for her husband 
same deadly di^aught which she had composed for his father. 

By his marriage with this impious woman, Romanus 
younger left kvo sons, Basil the Second, and Constantine 
Ninth, and two daughters, Theophano and Amie. The eldest 
sister was given to Otho the Second, emperor of the West ; 
the younger became the wife of Wolodomir, great duke and 
apostle of Russia ; and, by the marriage of her grand-daughter 
with Henry the First, king of France, the blood of the Mace- 

[There can be little doubt that Theophano the wife of Otto IL was really 
the daughter of Romanus and sister of Basil II. (not another lady palmed oil 
upon the Emperor of the West), notwithstanding Thietmar (the historian of the 
Ekperor Henry II.), Chron. ii. 15, and the silence of the Greek authorities. (Cp. 

J. Moltmann, 'fheophano Die Gemahlin Ottos il, 1878; Giesebrecht, Gesch. der 
deutschen Kaiserzeit, i. 844 ; Schlumberger, L’<^poD^e byzantine k la hn du dbaenie 
slide, p. igs~4,) Moltmann, followed by Giesebrecht, argued against the genuine- 
ness of Theophano. She was refused to Otto by Nicephorus, but granted by 
John TzimisceSf who became her step-unde by marriage with the sister of 
Romanus,] • . ‘ . ■ 
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clottiatis, and perliaps of the’AirsacideSj still flows in the veins of 
the Bourbon line. After the tleatli of her hiisbandj the empress 
aspired to reign in the name of liar sons, the elder of whom was 
five, and the yomiger only two, years of. age ; but she soon felt 
the instability of a tlirone, which was supported by a female 
who could not be esteemed, and two infants who could not be 
feared. Theopliano looked around for a protector, and threw 
herself into the arms of the bravest soldier; her heart was 
capricious ; but the deformity of the new favourite rendered 
it more than probable that interest was the motive and excuse 
of her love. Nicephorus Phocas united, in the popular 
opinion, the double merit of an hero and a saint. In the former 
character, his qualifications were genuine and splendid : the 
descendant of a race, illustrious by their military exploits, he 
had displayed, in every station and in every province, the 
courage of a soldier and the conduct of a chief ; and Mcephoms 
was crowned with recent laurels from the important conquest 
of the isle of Crete. His religion was of a more ambiguous 
cast ; and his hair-cloth, his fasts, his pious idiom, and his 
wish to retire from the business of the world, were a con- 
venient maKsk for his dark and dangerous ambition. Yet he 
imposed on an holy patriarch, by whose influence, and by a 
decree of the senate, he was entrusted, during the minority of 
the young princes, with the absolute and independent com- 
mand of the Oriental armies. As soon as he had secured the 
leaders and the troops, he boldly marched to Constantinople, 
trampled on his enemies, avowed his correspondence with the 
empress, and, without degrading her sons, assumed, with the 
title of Augustus, the pre-eminence of rank and the plenitude 
of power. But his marriage with Theopliano was refused by 

^®[Th8 chief work on Nicephorus is M, G. Schlumberger’s Un empereur byzan- 
tine au dixi^me siecle ; Nic6phore Phocas, 1890 ; a fine work, which he has con- 
tinued in his L’^‘pop( 5 e byzantine k la fin du dixi^me si^cle, 1897, which covers 
the reign of Tzimisces and the first thirteen years of Basil IL] 

[For the Saracen wars of Nicephorus, see chap. Hi. ad. fiix ’ He had also 
won triumphs in Cilicia and Syria (A.D, 962) before his accession.] 

[Though Nicephorus, as has been said, lived only for his army, yet throughout 
all his life he had a hankering after the cloister. His intimacy with Athanasius, the 
founder of the Great Laura on Mount Athos, is an interesting episode in his life ; 
it is attractively told by M. Schlumberger, cp, cit , chap. vi. But for Nicephorus, 
the Laura would never have been founded. It is at this period that the monastic 
settlements of Mount Athos come into prominence. The earliest mention of monks 
(anchorites ; not in monasteries) on the Holy Mount is found in Genesius, referring 
to the time of Basil 1 . (p. 82, ed. Bonn). The first clear picture of the monastic 
constitution of Athos is found in the Typikon of John Tzimisces, A.D. 972 (P. 
Meyer, Die Haupturkunden fiir die Geschichte der Athoskloster, p. 141 
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the 'same patriarch who had placed/ the xTOwn on hfs head; by 
Jiis second nuptials he incurred a jear^.bf canonical peiian.ce; 
a bar of spiritual affinity was opposed ■ to their celebration ; and 
some evasion and perjury were required to silence the scruples 
of the clergy and people. The popularity of the emperor was 
lost ill the purple ; in a reign of six years he provoked the 
hatred of strangers and subjects ; and the hypocrisy and avarice 
of the first Nicepliorus were revived in his successor. Hypo- 
crisy I shall never justify or palliate ; but I will dare to observe 
that the odious vice of avarice is of all others most hastily 
arraigned and most unmercifully condemned. In a private 
citizen, our judgment seldom expects an accurate scrutiny into 
his fortune and expense ; and, in a steward of the , public 
treasure, frugality is always a virtue, and the increase of taxes 
too often an indispensable duty. In the use of his patrimony, 
the generous temper of Nicephorus had been proved ; and the 
revenue was strictly applied to the service of the state : each 
spring the emperor marched in person against the Saracens ; 
and every Roman might compute the employment of his taxes 
in triumphs, conquests, and the security of the Eastern barrier. 

Among the warriors who promoted his elevation and served 
under his standard, a noble and valiant Armenian had deserved 
and obtained the most eminent rewards. The stature of Johnuec. 25 
Zimisces w’-as below the ordinary standard ; but this diminutive 
body was endowed with strength, beauty, and the soul of an 
hero. By the jealousy of the emperor s brother, he was de- 
graded from the office of general of the East to that of director 
of the posts, and his murmurs were chastised with disgrace and 
exile. But Zimisces was ranked among the numerous lovers 
of the empress ; on her intercession, he was permitted to reside 
at Chalcedon, in the neighbourhood of the capital ; her bounty 
was repaid in his clandestine and amorous visits to the palace ; 
and Tlieophano consented with alacrity to the death of an ugly 
and penurious husband. Some bold and trusty conspirators 
were concealed in her most private chambers ; in the darkness 
of a winter night, Zimisces, with his principal companions, 
embarked in a small boat, traversed the Bosphorus, landed at 
the palace stairs, and silently ascended a ladder of ropes, which 
was cast do'svn by the female attendants. Neither his own 
suspicions, nor the warnings of his friends, nor the tardy aid of 
his brother Leo, nor the fortress which he had erected in the 
palace, could protect Nicephorus from a domestic foe, at whose 
voice eveiy do'or was opened to the assassins. As he slept on a pee. m, a 3 . 
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bear-skill dii tbe ground, be was roused by their noisy iiifcriision, 
and, thirty daggers 'glittered before Ills eyes* It is doubtful, 
whethei’* Zimisces imbrued bis 'bands in the blood of bis soi’^c- 
reign ; but he enjoyed tbe inbuman spectacle of revenge. The 
murder was protracted by insult and cruelty ; and, as soon as 
the head of Nicephorus was shewn from the window, the tu- 
mult was hushed and the Armenian was emperor of the East. 
On the day of his coronation, he was stopped on the threshold 
of St. Sophia, by the intrepid patriarch ; who charged his con- 
science ivith the deed of treason and blood, and required, as 
a sign of repentance, that he should separate himself from his 
more criminal associate. This sally of apostolic aeal was not 
offensive to the prince, since he could neither love nor trust 
a woman who had repeatedly violated tixe most sacred obliga- 
tions ; and Theophaiio, instead of sharing his Imperial fortune, 
was dismissed woth ignominy from his bed and palace.^® In 
their last interview, she displayed a frantic and impotent rage ; 
accused the ingratitude of her lover ; assaulted with words and 
blows her son Basil, as he stood silent and submissive in the 
presence of a superior colleague ; and avowed her own prosti- 
tution, in proclaiming the illegitimacy of his birth. The public 
Indignation was appeased by her exile and the punishment of 
the meaner accomplices ; the death of an unpopular prince 
was forgiven ; and the guilt of Zimisces was forgotten in the 
splendour of his virtues.®'^ Perhaps his profusion was less 
useful to the state than the avarice of Nicephorus ; but his 
gentle and generous behaviour delighted all who approached 
his person ; and it was only in the paths of victory that he 
trod in the footsteps of his predecessor. The greatest part of 
his reign was employed in the camp and tbe field ; his personal 
valour and activity was signalised on the Danube and the Tigris, 
the ancient boundaries of the Roman world ; and by his double 
triumph over the Russians and the Saracens he deserved the 

[The dismissal of Tbeophano was demanded by morality and religion, but 
it was the least important part of the bargain between the Emperor and the 
Patriarch Polyeuctus. The price that Tzimisces really paid for his coronation was 
the abrogation of the Novel of Nicephorus Phocas, which ordained that no ecclesi- 
astical decision, no promotion or nomination, could be made by the bishops witli- 
out the Imperial consent. In his description of the last interview. Gibbon wrongly 
mahes Theophano assault her son ; it was the chamberlain Basil (cp. below, n. 56} 
whom she assaulted.] 

[The position of Nicephorus and Tzimisces reminds us of the Merovingian 
majordomate. Finlay observes that they were both “men of nobler minds than 
the nobles around them, for both respected the rights and persons of their 'wards 
and legitimate princes, Basil and Constantine, a.nd contented themselves villi 
the post of prime minister and the rank of emperor^'. Romanus L, who held a 
similar position, had attempted to play the part of Pippin and failed.] 
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titles of saviour of tlie empire imd conqiierpi* of tiie East.^® . In 
Ills last retiim from Syria, lie-.olBerTerl that tlie most fniitful ' 
lands of Ids new provinces atrere’ possessed by the eoiiuciisr'’^*’' 

And is ‘it for tiim/' lie exclaimed, witli lioiiest iiidigiiation, 
that we' have fought and conquered ? Is it for them that we 
shed our blood and exhaust the treasures of our people ? 

The complaint was re-echoed to the palace, and the death of 
Zimisces is strongly mai*ked with the suspicion of poisoiL 

Under this usurpation, or regency, of twelve years, the twoBMEii&iid. 
lawful emperors, Basil and Constantine, had silently ■ grown 
to the age of manhood. Their tender years had been in- 
capable of dominion ; the respectful modesty of their attend- 
ance and salutation was due to the age and merit of their 
guardians ; the childless ambition of those guardians had no 
temptation to violate their right of succession ; their patrimony 
was ably and faithfully administered ; and the premature death 
of Zimisces was a loss, rather than a benefit, to the sons of 
’ Romaniis. Their want of experience detained them twelve 
years longer the obscure and voluntary pupils of a minister, who 
extended his reign by persuading them to indulge the pleasures 
of youth and to disdain the labours of government In this 
silken web, the weakness of Constantine was for ever en- 
tangled ; but his elder brother felt the impulse of genius and 
;,the‘ desire, of .action;' he frowned, 'and 'the. minister 
:...'more, Basil was the acknowledged' sovereign of.’ Uonstanli-y;'‘:'v;:.;c^ 
nople and the provinces of Europe; but Asia was V oppressed:;.. A 
by. two ' veteran generals, Phocas and . Sclerus, who, altermitely - 

[For the great Russian triumph of Tziniisces, ■^^'hich gave Bulgaria into his 
hands, see chap. Iv. ; for his Saracen campaigns, chap. lii. ] 

'^’^[The chamberlain Basil, to whom Tzimisces had entrusted the conduct of the 
military administration, and who practically ruled the empire after the death of 
Tzimisces, before Basil II. reached maturity. This eunuch w^as a bastard son of 
Roinanus I^oapenus, and was a man of majestic and imposing presence, and great 
ability. His father had made him commander of the foreign guard, and grand 
chamberlain (Parakcemomenos) ; and he had won a victory over the Saracens in 
A.v, 958. lie played a leading part in the revolution which placed Nicephoros 
on the throne, and had been appointed by him “President of the Senate,^’ an 
office established for the first time. But he did not like Nicephorus, who gave 
him perhaps too little voice in the a,dministration. An opportune indisposition 
confined him to his bed at the time of that Emperor’s assassination, but when he 
heard the news he lost no time in joining Tzimisces, who seems to have placed him- 
self in the hands of the experienced statesman.] 

[This incident illustrates an evil already mentioned above, n. 46, and more 
fully discussed In Appendix 11, the growth in the Asiatic provinces of enormous 
estates devoted to pasturage, which were ruining the small farmers and the 
agriculture, and transforming the provinces into feudal domains of a few powerful 
magnates. Both Nlcephorus and Tzimisces were fully alive to the evil] 
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friends and enemies,' subjects and rebels, maintained tlieir 
independence, and laboured to emulate the example of suc- 
cessful iisnrpation.^^. Against these domestic enemies, the son 
of Romanos first drew his sword, and they trembled In the 
presence of a lawful and high-spirited prince* The first, in 
the front of battle, was thrown from his horse, by the stroke 
of poison or an arrow ; the second, who had been twice loaded 
with chains, and twice invested with the purple, was desirous 
A.n of ending in peace the small remainder of his days. As the 
aged suppliant approached the throne, with dim eyes and 
faltering steps, leaning on his two attendants, the emperor 
exclaimed, in the insolence of youth and power, “ And is this 
the man who has so long been the object of our terror ? 
After he had confirmed his own authority and the peace of 
the empire, the trophies of Nicephoros and Zimisces would not 
suffer their royal pupil to sleep in the palace. His long and 
fi^equent expeditions against the Saracens were rather glorious 
than useful to the empire ; but the final destruction of the 
>183 kingdom of Bulgaria appears, since the time of Beiisaiius, the 
most important triumph of the Roman arms.®^ Yet, instead 
of applauding their victorious prince, his subjects detested the 

’^[Bardas Sclerus very nearly achieved his design of succeeding to the place 
of Tjiiniisces. His rebellion was not aimed at the young Emperors, but at the 
power of the eunuch Basil, who had consigned him to an honourable banishment 
as Duke of the frontier theme of Mesopotamia. Very popular with the army, Sclerus 
carried everything before him in Asia, where he had the support of many of the 
gi-eat landed proprietors, and was also succoured by neighbouring Saracen armies 
and the bandits of the frontier mountains. He defeated the Imperial general 
Peter Phocas at BukuUthos (somewhere between Lycandiis and Arabissus), and 
then close to Lycandus (A.D. 976). He also won command of the sea (A.D. 977), 
but in the following year his fleet was annihilated. But he took Nicaea and 
threatened the capital. In this extremity his rival Bardas Phocas, who had 
rebelled against Tzimisces and having been subdued by this srane Sclerus was 
banished to Chios, was recalled from exile and placed at the head of an army. 
But Sclerus defeated him in two great battles, in the plain of Panicalia, on the 
banks of the Sangarius, and at Basilike Therma, A.D. 978. Next year, however, 
help supplied by the Iberian prince David enabled Phocas to crush the rebellion 
in the second Ixittle of Pankalia (March 24, A.D. 979). During the next eight 
years Phocas was commander-in-chief of the army, while Sclerus who had tied 
to the Moslems remained a captive at Bagxiad. In A.D. 987, Phocas rebelled, 
and the Saracens sent against him, as a second pretender, Bardas Sclerus at. the 
head of an army of deserters. Phocas took him prisoner, subjugated Asia Minor, 
but was defeated (April 989) by the marvellous energy of Basil IL with the help 
of the Roman auxiliaries furnished by Vladimir of Kiev, v/ho was shortly to 
become his brother-in-law. The best account of these interesting episodes will 
be found in Schlumbcrger’s L’dpopde byzantinc, &c., chaps, vi., vil, xl] 

[Basil completed the assertion of his own authority by banishing his name- 
sake the eunuch in A.D. 989.] 

" *50 pee chap. Iv.] 
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rapacious iittc! rigid iwaricc 'of ^ Basil and in. the imperfect 
'namilive of Ins exploits, we'', can -onlj discern tlie co'urage, 
patience, and ferociousness of 'a soldier. A vicious education, 
wliieli could not subdue his spirit, bad clouded bis mind ; be, 
was ignorant of every science and- the remembrance of Iiis 
learned and feeble graridsire might encom^age a real or affected 
contempt .of laws and lawyers, ' of ■■■ artists and arts. Of such, a 
cliaracter, in such an ' age, superstition ' took a firm and lasting 
possession ; after the first licence of liis youth, Basil the Second 
devoted his life, in the palace and the camp, to the penance 
of an hermit, wore the monastic habit under his robes and 
armour, observed a vow of continence, and imposed on his 
appetites a perpetual abstinence from wine and flesh. In the 
sixty-eighth year of his age, his martial spirit urged him to 
embark in person for a holy war against the Saracens of Sicily ; 
he was prevented by death ; and Basil, surnamed the Slayer 
of the Bulgarians, was dismissed from the world with the 
_ blessings of the clergy and the curses of the people. A,fter his.coaatetttia® 
decease, his brother Constantine enjoyed, about three years, Sm/' 
the power, or rather the pleasures, of royalty ; and his only 
care was the settlement of the succession. He had enjoyed, 
sixty-six years, the title of Augustus ; and the reign of the 
two brothers is the longest and most obscure of the Byzantine 
:-history. , .■■■ 'f' 

A lineal succession of five emperors, in a period of one bmi-josaaxxnsm , 
dred and sixty years, Iiad attached the loyalty of the Greeks to 
the Macedonian dynasty, which had been thrice respected by 
the usurpers of their power. After the death of Constantine 
IX., the last male of the royal race, a new and broken scene 
presents itself, and the accumulated years of twelve emperors 
do not equal the space of his single reign. His elder brother 
had preferred his private chastity to the public interest, and 
Constantine himself had only three daughters : Eudocia, who 
took the veil, and Zoe and Theodora, who were preserved till a 
mature age in a state of ignorance and virginity. When their 
marriage was discussed in the council of their dying father, the 
cold or pious Theodora refused to give an heir to the empire, but 
her sister Zoe presented herself a willing victim at the altar. 

Romaiius Argyrus, a patrician of a graceful person and fair 
reputation, was chosen for her husband, and, on his declining 
that honour, was informed that blindness or death was the 
second alternative. The motive of his reluctance was conjugal 
affection, but his faithful wife sacrificed her own happiness to 
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Ids ^ safety and greatness ;■ and her entrance into a monastery 
3."emoved the, only bar to the’ Imperial, nuptials. After the 
decease of ’ Constantine^ the .''sceptre devolved to Roinaiins the 
Third ; bnt^ his labours 'at home and abroad were equally feeble 
and fruitless ; and the mature age^^ the forty-eight years of Zoe^ 
were less favourable to the hopes of pregnancy than to the in- 
dulgence of pleasure. Her favourite chamberlain was an hand- 
some Paphlagoniaii of the name of Michael, whose first trade 
had been that of a money-changer ; and Romanus, either from 
gratitude or equity, connived at their criminal intercourse, or 
accepted a slight assurance of their innocence. But Zoe soon 
justified the Roman maxim that every adulteress is capable of 
poisoning her husband ; and the death of Romanus was instantly 
followed by the scandalous marriage and elevation of Michael the 
Fourth. The expectations of Zoe were however disappointed : in- 
stead of a vigorous and grateful lover, she had placed in her bed a 
miserable wretch, whose health and reason were impaired by 
epileptic fits, and whose conscience w^as tormented by despair 
and remorse. The most skilful physicians of the mind and body 
were summoned to his aid; and his hopes were amused by 
frequent pilgrimages to the baths, and to the tombs of the most 
popular saints; the monks applauded his penance, and, except 
restitution (but to whom should he have restored.^), Michael 
sought every method of expiating his guilt. While he groaned 
and prayed in sackcloth and ashes, his brother, the eunuch 
John, smiled at his remorse, and enjoyed the harvest of a crime 
of which himself was the secret and most guilty author. His 
administration was only the art of satiating his avarice/^^ and 
Zoe became a captive in the palace of her fathers and in the 
hands of her slaves. When he perceived the irretrievable decline 
of his brother's health, he introduced his nephew, another 
Michael, who derived his surname of Calaphates from his fatheris 
occupation in the careening of vessels ; at the command of the 
eunuch, Zoe adopted for her son the son of a mechanic ; and this 
fictitious heir was invested with the title and purple of the Ca&- 
sars, in the presence of the senate and clergy. So feeble was 
the character of Zoe that she was oppressed by the liberty and 
power which she recovered by the death of the Paphlagoniaii ; 

® [Gibbon, like most historians, is unjust to these Paphlagonians, who, if greedy 
adventurers, were all competent men. The reign of Michael IV. was distinguished 
by a temporary recovery of the w^estern coast of Sicily (a.d. io 39 -- 42 } throtigh the 
ability of the great general George Maniaces (see below, chap. Ivi.). The govern- 
ment had to meet the danger of a rebellion of the Bulgarian Slavs of Nfacedonia 
under Peter ‘Deljan. This was put down ; but Servia rose under Stephen BogisVdn 
and successfully asserted its independence (A.D. 1040).] 
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aiic!^ at the end of four day$j she pjlaced the crown on the head 
of Michael the Fifths who'. had protested^, with tears and oatliSj wchMiw 
that lie slioukl ever reigii^ the irst ami most obedient of herSTi^* 
subjects. The only act of his .short reign was his base Ingrati- 
tilde to his benefactors^ the eunuch and the empress. ’ The dis- 
grace of tlie former was pleasing to the public ; but the murmurs^ 
and at length the clamours, of Constantinople deplored the . ’ 
exile of Zoe, the daughter of so many emperors her vices were 
forgotten, and Michael was taught that there is a period 
which the patience of the tamest slaves rises into fury and 
revenge. Tl ie citizens of every degree assembled in a formidable 
tumult, wdiicii lasted three days ; they besieged the palace, 

.forced the gates, recalled their mothers^ Zoe from her prison, zoeoadTu^o* 
Theodora from her monaster}?-^ and condemned tlie son of Gala- 
pirates to the loss of his eyes or of his life. For the first time, 
the Greeks beheld with surprise the two royal sisters seated on 
the same throne, presiding in the senate, and giving audience to 
the ambassadors of the nations. But this singular union subsisted 
no more than two months ; the two sovereigns, their tempers, 
interests, and adherents, were secretly hostile to each other; 
and, as Theodora was still adverse to marriage, the indefatigable 
Zoe, at the age of sixty, consented, for the public good, to - :• ' ' 

sustain the embraces of a third husband, and the censures of 
the Greek chiirch.^^ His name and number wei‘e Constantine cowiaatiaa 
the Tenth, and the epithet of Monomackus, the single combatant, 
must have been expressive of his valour and victory in ■ i 

public or private quarrel But his health was broken by the 
tortures of the gout, and his dissolute reign was spent in the 
alternative of sickness and pleasure. A fair and noble widow 
had accompanied Constantine in his exile to the isle of Lesbos, 
and Scl arena gloried in the appellation of his mistress. After 
his marriage and elevation, she was invested with the title and 
pomp of Ang'mta, and occupied a contiguous apartment in the 
palace. The lawful consort (such was the delicacy or corruption 

®2[Mnch new material for the scandals and intrigues of the court under the 
regimes of Zoe and Theodora, and the emperors who were elevated through them, 
has been revealed in the contemporary History of Psellus (Sathas, Bibl. Gr, Med. 

Aev., iv. ; see Appendix i). See Bury, Roman Emperors from Basil 11 . to Isaac 
Komn^inos, in Kng Hist. Rev. 4, p. 41 and 251 (iSSp). The chief 
events of the reign of Constantine IX. were the revolt of Leon Tornikios {which js 
the subject of a .special monograph by R. Schiitte, 1S96), an im^asion of the 
PatainakSj the final schism of the Greek and Latin Churches {see below, chap, lx,}, 
and the incorporation of Armenia in the Empire. For the foundation of a 

^ school of Jurisprudence see Appendix ii.] 

IsohiK'-^Mouiainachus was a surname of the family; it had no personal ai'jplicatioo to 
'O'lTic. See Psellus, Hist, p. no, ed. Sathas.] 
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of Zoe) consented to this 'strange and scandalous partition ; and 
the emperor ^ appeared in public between his wife and his con- ' 
cubine. He smwived them both; but the last measures of 
Constantine to change the order of succession were prevented 
by the more vigilant friends of Theodora ; and, after his decease, 
she resumed, with the general consent, the possession of her 
inheritance. In her name, and by the induence of four 
eunuchs, the Easteim world was peaceably governed about nine- 
teen months ; and, as they wished to prolong their dominion, 
they persuaded the aged princess to nominate for her successor 
Michael the Sixth, The surname of Stratioiicus declares his 
military profession ; but the crazy and decrepit veteran could 
only see with the eyes, and execute -with the hands, of his 
ministers. Whilst he ascended the throne, Theodora sunk into 
the grave, the last of the Macedonian or Basilian dynasty. I 
have hastily reviewed, and gladly dismiss, this shameful and 
destructive period of twenty-eight years, in %vhich the Greeks, 
degraded below the common level of servitude, v/ere transferred 
like a herd of cattle by the choice or caprice of two impotent 
females. 

From this night of slavery, a ray of freedom, or at least of 
spirit, begins to emerge : the Greeks either preserved or revived 
the use of surnames, which perpetuate the fame of here- 
ditary virtue ; and we now discern the rise, succession, and al- 
liances of the last dynasties of Constantinople and Trebizond. 
The Comneni, who upheld for a while the fate of the sinking 
empire, assumed the honour of a Roman origin ; but the family 
had been long since transported from Italy to Asia. Their 
patrimonial estate was situate in the district of Castamona in 
the neighbourhood of the Euxine ; and one of their chiefs, who 
had already entered the paths of ambition, revisited with 
aifection, perhaps with regret, the modest though honourable 
dwelling of his fathers. The first of their line was the illustrious 
Manuel, who, in the i*eign of the second Basil, contributed by 
war and treaty to appease the troubles of the East ; he left in 
a tender age two sons, Isaac and John, whom, with the con- 
sciousness of desert, he bequeathed to the gratitude and favour 
of his sovereign. The noble youths were carefully trained in 
the learning of the monastery, the arts of the palace, and the 
exercises of the camp ; and from the domestic .service of the 
guards they were rapidly promoted to the command of provinces 
and armies. Their fraternal union doubled the force and reputa- 
ton of the Conmeni, and their ancient nobility was 
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by tlic mmhge of tlie two brothers, with ' » captive princess of 
Bulgaria, and the claxighter of a.patridah^ who had obtained the 
name of Ckaron from the number df enemies whom he had sent 
to the infernal shades. The soldiers had served with reluctant 
' loyalty a series of eieminate masters ; the elevation of Michael 
the Sixth was a personal insult to the more deserving generals ; 
and their discontent was inflamed by the parsimony of the em- ^ 
peror and the insolence of the eunuchs. They secretly assembled 
in. the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the votes of the military 
synod would have been unanimous in favour of the okl and 
valiant Catacalon, if the patriotism or modesty of the veteran had 
not suggested the importance of birth as w'ell as merit in the 
choice of a sovereign, Isaac Comnenus was approved by general 
consent, and the associates separated without delay to meet in 
the plains of Phrygia, at the head of their respective squadrons 
and detachments. The cause of Michael was defended in a 
single battle by the mercenaries of the Imperial guard, who were 
aliens to the public interest, and animated only^ by a principle 
of honour and gratitude. After their defeat, the fears of the 
emperor solicited a treaty, which was almost accepted by the 
moderation of the Comnenian. But the former was betrayed 
by his ambassadors, and the latter was prevented by his friencls. . 
The solitaiy Michael submitted to the voice of the people ; the 
patriarch annulled their oath of allegiance ; and, as he shaved 
the head of the royal monk, congratulated his beneficial ex- 
change of tempor^d royalty for the kingdom of heaven : an ex- 
change, however, which the priest, on his own account, would 
probably have declined. By the hands of the same patriarch,®'^ 

Isaac Comnenus was solemnly crowned ; the sword which he in-ESepfcgj 
scribed on his coins might be an oiiensive symbol, if it implied 
his title by conquest ; but this sword would have been drawn 
against the foreign and domestic enemies of the state. The 
decline of his health and vigour suspended the operation of 
active virtue ; and the prospect of approaching death deter- 
mined him to interpose some moments between life and eternity. 

But, instead of leaving the empire as the marriage portion of 
liis daughter, his reason and inclination concurred in the pre- CMaua] 
ference of his brother John, a soldier, a patriot, and the father 
of five sons, the future pillars of an hereditary succession. His 

^^‘^[This powerful and ambitious prelate, Michael Cerularius, aimed at securing 
for the Patriarch the same headship of the Eastern Church and the same inde- 
pendent position in regard to the Emperor, which the Pope held in the W est. Isaac 
deposed him. For this period see H. Miidler, Theodora, Michael Slratiotikos, 

Isaak Komaenos, 1894^3 ' 
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jSrst modest reliactauce might be the iiatiim! dictates of discretion 
and tenderness^ bnt his obstinate and sttceessful perseverance, 
however it may dagijele with the show of virtue, must be censured . 
as a criminal desertion 'of his duty and a rare offence against his 
family and country.^® The purple which he had refused was 
accepted by Constantine Bucas, a friend of the Comiieiimii 
house, and whose noble birth was adorned with the experience 
and reputation of civil policy In the monastic habit, Isaac 
recovered his health, and survived two years his voluntary ab- 
dication, At the command of his abbot, he observed the rule 
of St. Basil, and executed the most servile offices of the convent ; 
but his latent vanity was gratified by the frequent and respect- 
ful visits of the reigning monarch, who revered in his person 
the character of a benefactor and a saint. 

If Constantine the Eleventh were indeed the subject most 
worthy of empire, we must pity the debasement of the age and 
nation in which he was chosen. In the labour of puerile 
declamations he sought, without obtaining, the crown of elo- 
quence, more precious in his opinion than that of Rome ; and 
in the subordinate functions of a judge lie forgot the duties of a 
sovereign and a warrior.^" Far from imitating the patriotic 
indifference of the authors of his greatness, Bucas was anxious 
only to secure, at the expense of the republic, the power and 
prosperity of his children. His three sons, Michael the Seventh, 
Andronicus the First, and Constantine the Twelfth, were invested 
in a tender age with the equal title of Augustus ; and the 
succession was speedily opened by their father's death. His 
widow, Eudocia,®® was entrusted with the administration ; but 
experience had taught the jealousy of the dying monarch to 
protect his sons from the danger of her second nuptials ; and 
her solemn engagement, attested by the principal senators, ivas 
deposited in the hands of the patriarch. Before the end of seven 
months, the wants of Eudocia, or those of the state, called aloud 
for the male virtues of a soldier ; and her lieart had already 
chosen Romanus Biogenes, whom she raised from the scaffold 

*®[“Ciibbon accepts the statement of Nicephorus Bryennius (i. 20) that John 
refused the imperial crown ; but it appears to be merely a flourish of family pride, 
for Scylitzes expressly declares that Isaac set aside his brother *’ (Finlay, Hist, 
of Greece, ii., p. 12, n. 2). Isaac was married to a Bulgarian princess Aikaterina, 
the daughter probably of John Vladislav, as Scylitzes says (p. 628 ; cp. MS,dIer, 
op, cit p. 13}.] 

®®[Bspecially financial policy.] . 

^'[For the anti-military policy adopted by Constantine Ducas, apcW' ‘ 

for.thc condition of the empire at this period, sec C. 

Das B.yzantinische Reich vor den Kreuzziigen. ] iity -was ihVa.str ‘ . 

[For the literary work ^nd influence of Eudocia, sec ' 5^ 
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to tli€ throne* The discoyeiy 'of' a' treasonable attemp't hat! 
exposed hho ,to the sercn'ity'Oftha'Iaws his, beauty aocl valour 
absolved him in the eyes of' the^ empress; and from 

a mild exile, was recalled on .the second day to the coitimand of 
the Oriental. armies. , Her royal choice was'yet nnknown to the 
public, and the promise which would have betrayed her Mse- 
hood and levity was stolen by a dexterous emissary from the 
ambition of the patriarch, Xiphilin at first alleged the sanctity 
of oaths and the sacred nature of a trust ; but a whisper that 
his brother was the future emperor relaxed his scruples, and 
forced him to confess that the public safety was the supreme 
law. He resigned the important paper; and, when his hopes 
were confounded by the nomination of Romanus, he could no 
longer regain his security, retract his declarations, nor oppose 
the second nuptials of the empress. Yet a murmur was heard 
in the palace ; and the barbarian guards had raised their battle- 
axes in the cause of the house of Ducas, till the young princes 
were soothed by the tears of their mother and the solemn 
assurances of the fidelity of their guardian, who filled the 
Imperial station with dignity and honour. Hereafter I shall 
relate his valiant but unsuccessful elforts to resist the progress |:s«0cha.p. 
of the Turks. His defeat and captivity indicted a deadly 
wound on the Byzantine monarchy of the East ; and, after he 
was released from the chains of the sultan, he vainly sought 
his wife and ills subjects. His wife had been thrust into a 
monastery, and the subjects of Romanus had embraced the 
rigid maxim of the civil law that a prisoner in the hands of the 
enemy is deprived, as by the stroke of death, of ail the public 
and private rights of a citizen. In the general consternation Michael vn. 
the Csesar John asserted the indefeasible right of his three ISSSS 
nephews ; Constantinople listened to his voice ; and the Turkish xnf 
captive was proclaimed in the capital, and received on 
frontier, as an enemy of the republic. Romanus was not more 
fortunate in domestic than in foreign war : the loss of two 
battles compelled him to yield, on the assurance of fair and 
honourable treatment ; but his enemies were devoid of faith or 
humanity; and, after the cruel extinction of his sight. Ills 
wounds were left to bleed and corrupt, till in a few days he was 
relieved from a state of misery. Under the triple reign of the 
house of Ducas, the two younger brothers were reduced to the 
honours of the purple ; but the eldest, the pusillanimous 


[He was strat^gos of Triaditza (Sofia),] 
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Michael-, was mcapable of susMumg the Roman sceptre ; and 
his surname of Pm^apinaces denotes the reproach wliieh he 
shared with an avaricious favourite who enhanced the price, 
and diminished the measure, of wheat* In the school of Pseiliis, 
and after the example of his mother, the son of Eudocia made 
some proficiency in philosophy and rhetoric ; hut his character 
was degraded, rather than ennobled, by the virtues of a monk 
and the learning of a sophist. Strong in the contempt of their 
sovereign and their own esteem, two generals at the head of 
the European and Asiatic legions assumed the purple at Hadria- 
iiople and Nice. Their revolt was in the same month; they 
bore the same name of Nicephorus ; but the two candidates 
were distinguished by the surnames of Bryennius and Botani-^ 
ates : the former in the maturity of wisdom and courage, the 
latter conspicuous only by the memory of his past exploits. 
While Botaiiiates advanced with cautious and dilatory steps, his 
active competitor stood in arms before the gates of Constants 
iiople. The name of Bryennius was illustrious ; his cause was 
popular ; but his licentious troops could not be restrained from 
burning and pillaging a suburb ; and the people, who would 
have hailed the rebel, rejected and repulsed the incendiary of 
Ills country. This change of the public opinion was favourable 
to Botaniates, who at length, with an army of Turks, approached 
the shores of Clialcedon. A formal invitation, in the name of 
the patriarch, the synod, and the senate, was circulated through 
the streets of Constantinople ; and the general assembly, in the 
dome of St. Sophia, debated, with order and calmness, on the 
choice of their sovereign. The guards of Michael would have 
dispersed this unarmed multitude ; but the feeble emperor, 
applauding his own moderation and clemency, resigned the 
ensigns of royalty, and was rewarded with the monastic habit 
and the title of archbishop of Ephesus. He left a son, a Con- 
stantine, born and educated in the purple ; and a daughter of 
the house of Ducas illustrated the blood, and confirmed the 
succession, of the Comnenian dynasty. 

John Comnenus, the brother of the emperor Isaac, survived 
in peace and dignity his generous refusal of the sceptre By 
his vidfe Anne, a woman of masculine spirit and policy, he left 
eight children : the three daughters multiplied the Comnenian 
alliances with the noblest of the Greeks ; of the five sons, 

. Manuel was stopped by a premature death ; Isaac and Alexis' 
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Kistorecl tlie 'liiiperial gimtiiess- \ofv-tfoeir' jiouse^ wliicli was 
enjoyed without toil- or daiigei* by tlie two younget- bretlireii^ 
Hadrian and Kiceplior us. Alexius, the tbfic! and most illiistiioiis 
of the brothers, was endowed by nature with the eJioicest gilts 
both^ of mind and body: they .were cultivated by a hbeml 
education, and exercised in the school of obedience and adver- 
‘ sity; The youth was dismissed from the perils of the Turkisii. 
war by the paternal care of the emperor Romanus ; but the 
mother of the Comneni, with her aspiring race, was accused of 
treason, and banished, by the sons of Ducas, to an island in 
the Propontis. The two brothers soon emerged into favour 
and actioxi, fought by each other s side against the rebels and 
barbarians, and adhered to the emperor Michael, till he was 
deserted by the world and by himself. In his first interview 
with Botaniates, Prince,’" said Alexius, with a noble frankness, 
^*my duty rendered me your enemy; the decrees of God and 
of the people have made me your subject Judge of my future 
loyalty l)y my past opposition/' ■ The,,: successor: 
entertained him with esteem and confidence; his valour was 
employed against three rebels, who disturbed the peace of 
the , empire, or at least of the emperors. Ursel, Bryennius, and 
Basiiacius were formidable by tlieir numerous forces and military 
feme; they were successively vanquished in the field, and led in 
chains to the foot of the throne ; and, whatever treatment they 
might receive from a timid and cruel court, they applauded the 
clemency, as well as the courage, of their conqueror. But the 
loyalty of the Comneni was soon tainted by fear and suspicion ; 
nor is it easy to settle between a subject and a despot the debt 
of gratitude, which the former is tempted to claim by a revolt 
and the latter to dischai-ge by an executioner. The refusal of 
Alexias to march against a fourth rebel, the husband of his 
sister, destroyed the merit or memory of liis past services; the 
favourites of Botaniates provoked the ambition wdiich they 
apprehended and accused ; and the retreat of the two brothers 
might be justified by the defence of their life or liberty. The 
women of the family were deposited in a sanctuary, respected 
by tyrants : the men, mounted on horseback, sallied from the 
city and erected the standard of civil war. The soldiers, who 
had been gradually assembled in the capital and the neiglibour- 
hood^'Were devoted to the cause of a victorious and injured 
leader ; the ‘ ties of common interest and domestic ' alliance 
secured the 'attaclirnent of the house, of Ducas; and the gener-^ 
ous dispute of - the Comneni was terminated by the decisive. 

' .¥Ob/Vt ' IS ■ ■ 
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resoliitioii of Isaac, who was the: fct to invest his younger 
brother , with the name .and 'ensigns of royalty* They retuiiieci 
to Constantinople, to -threaten rather than besiege that impreg- 
nable fortress ; but the fidelity of the guards was corrupted ; a 
gate was surprised, and the 'fleet was occupied by the active 
courage of George Palaeologus, who fought against Iiis father, 
without foreseeing that he laboured for his posterity. Alexius 
ascended the throne ; and his aged competitor disappeared In a 
monastery. An army of various nations was gratified with the 
pillage of the city ; but the public disorders were expiated by 
the tears and fasts of the Comneni, who submitted to every 
penance compatible with the possession of the empire* 

The life of the emperor Alexius has been delineated by a 
favourite daughter, who was inspired by a tender regard for his 
person and a laudable zeal to perpetuate his virtues. Conscious 
of the just suspicion of her readers, the princess Anna Comnena 
repeatedly protests that, besides her personal knowledge, she 
had searched the discourse and writings of the most respectable 
veterans ; that, after an interval of thirty years, forgotten by, 
and forgetful of, the world, her mournful solitude was inacces- 
sible to hope and fear ; and that truth, the naked perfect trutli, 
was more dear and sacred than the memory of her parent. Yet, 
instead of the simplicity of style and narrative which wins oui* 
belief, an elaborate affectation of rhetoric and science betrays, 
in every page, the vanity of a female author. The genuine 
character of Alexius is lost in a vague constellation of virtues ; 
and the perpetual strain of panegyric and apology awakens our 
jealousy, to question the veracity of the historian and the merit 
of the hero, We cannot, however, refuse her judicious and 
important remark that the disorders of the times were the 
misfortune and the glory of Alexius ; and that every calamity 
which can afflict a declining empire was accumulated on his 
reign, by the justice of heaven and the vices of his predecessors. 
In the East, the victorious Turks had spread, from Persia to 
the Plellespont, the reign of the Koran and the Crescent ; the 
W est was invaded by the adventurous valour of the Normans ; 
and, in the moments of peace, the Danube poured forth new 
swarms, who had gained, in the science of war, what they had 
lost in the ferociousness of manners. The sea was not less 
hostile than the land ; and, while the frontiers were assaulted 
by an open enemy, the palace was distracted with secret treason 
and conspiracy. On a sudden, the banner of the Cross was 
displayed by the Latins: Europe was precipitated on Asia; 
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md Constantinople liacl almost been, 'swept a%?ay by tills im* 
petiio'iis deliige. In the tempest Alexins steered the Imperial ' 
vessel with dexterity and 'Oouragai- ' At the head' of his armies 
he was bold in action^ skilful in stratagem, patient of fatiguoj 
ready to improve his advantages,, and rising from his defeats 
with inexhaustible vigour. The discipline of the camp was 
revived, and a new generation of men and soldiers was created 
by the example and the precepts of their leader. In his inter- 
course with the Latins, Alexius was patient and artful ; his 
discerning eye pervaded the new system of an unknown world ; : 
and I shall liereafter describe the superior policy with which 
he balanced the interests and passions of the champions of the 
first crusade In a long reign of thirty-seven years, he subdued 
and pardoned the envy of his equals ; the law's of public and 
private order were restored; the arts of w^eaith and science 
were cultivated ; the limits of the empire w’ere enlarged in 
Europe and Asia; and the Comnenian. sceptre was transmitted 
to his children of the third and fourth generation. Yet the 
difficulties of the times betrayed some defects in his character; 
end have exposed his memory to some just or ungenerous 
reproach. The reader may possibly smile at the lavish praise 
which his daughter so often bestows on a iyng hero; the 
weakness or prudence of his situation might be mistaken for a 
want of personal courage ; and his political arts are branded by 
the Latins with the names of deceit and dissimulation. The 
increase of the male and female branches of his family adorned 
the throne and secured the succession ; but their princely 
luxury and pride offended the patricians, exhausted the revenue, 
and insulted the misery of the people. Anna is a faithful 
witness that his happiness w^as destroyed, and his health was 
broken, by the cares of a public life ; the patience of Constan- 
tinople was fatigued by the length and severity of his reign ; 
and, before Alexius expired, he had lost the love and reverence 
of his subjects. The clergy could not forgive his application 
of the sacred riches to the defence of the state ; but they 
applauded his theological learning and ardent zeal for the 
orthodox faith, wliich he defended with his tongue, his pen, 
and his sword. His character was degraded by the superstition 
of the -Greeks ; and the same inconsistent principle of human 
nature enjoined the emperor to found an hospital for the poor 
and infirm, and to direct the execution of an heretic, who was 

[For the Normans, cp. below, chap. Ivi. ; for the First Crusade, chap. IviiL 
For the reigns of Alexins, John, and Manuel : F. Wiiken, Rerum ab Alex, i. Job, 

§1 Map? Comijenis gost librl iy, iSii.] 
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burnt alive in the square of.- St, Sophia, Even the sincerity of 
his moral and religious, virtues was suspected by the persons 
who had passed their lives ’in his familiar confidence, -In his 
. last ■ hours, when he was pressed by his wife Irene to alter the 
succession, he raised his head, and breathed a pious ejaculation 
on the vanity of this world. The indignant reply of the empress 
may be inscribed as an epitaph on his tomb, ** You die, as you 
have lived — an hypocrite 1 ’’ 

fo- It was the wish of Irene to supplant the eldest of her surviv- 
ing sons in favour of her daughter the princess Anna, whose 
philosophy would not have refused the weight of a diadem. 
But the order of male succession was asserted by the friends 
of their country ; the lawful heir drew the royal signet from 
the finger of his insensible or conscious firther ; and the empire 
obeyed the master of the palace. Anna Comnena was stimu- 
lated by ambition and revenge to conspire against the life of 
her brother, and, when the design was prevented by the fears 
or scruples of her husband, she passionately exclaimed that 
nature bad mistaken the two sexes and had endowed Bryeimius 
with the soul of a woman. The two sons of Alexius, John and 
Isaac, maintained the fraternal concord, the hereditary virtue 
of their race; and the younger brother was content with the 
title of Scbaslocrator, which approached the dignity, without 
sharing the power, of the emperor. In the same person, the 
claims of primogeniture and merit were fortunately united ; his 
swarthy complexion, harsh features, and diminutive stature had 
suggested the ironical surname of Calo- Johannes, or John the 
Handsome, which his grateful subjects more seriously applied 
to the beauties of his mind. After the discovery of her treason, 
the life and fortune of Anna were justly forfeited to the laws. 
Her life was spared by the clemency of the emperor, but he 
visited the pomp and treasures of her palace, and bestowed the 
rich confiscation on the most deserving of his friends. That 
respectable friend, Axiicli, a slave of Turkish extraction, pre- 
sumed to decline the gift and to intercede for the criminal ; 
his generous master applauded and imitated the virtue of his 
favourite ; and the reproach or complaint of an injured brother 
was the only chastisement of the guilty princess. After this 
example of clemency, the remainder of his reign was never 
disturbed by conspiracy or rebellion: feared by his nobles, 
beloved by his people, John was never reduced to the painful 
necessity of punishing, or even of pardoning, his personal 
' .During his gpyernmwt gf twonty-fiye ^years^ 
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penalty of cleatli. was abolislie,d-m;'the,. Eoman' empire, a law of 
mercy most delightful to tlie.Iiumaiie, theorist, but of wbicli the 
practice. In a large and f ielous commuBity, m seldom consistent 
with the public safety. Severe to himself, indulgent to others, 
chaste, frugal, abstemious, the philosophic Marcus would not 
have disdained the artless virtues of his successor, derived from 
his heart, and not borrowed from the schools. He’ despised 
and moderated the stately magnificence of the Byssantine court, 
so oppressive to the people, so contemptible to the eye of 
reason. Under such a prince, innocence had nothing to fear, 
and merit had everything to hope ; and, without assuming the 
tyrannic office of a censor, he introduced a gradual, though 
visible, reformation in the public andj^^private manners of Con- 
sfetntinople. The only defect of th: r^^accomplished character 
was tlic frailty of noble minds, the lov^, of arms and military 
glory. Yet the frequent expeditions ot John the Handsome 
may be justified, at least in tlieir principle, by the necessity of 
repelling the Turks from the Hellespont and the Bosphorus. 
The sultan of Iconium was conined to., his capital, the bar- 
barians were driven to the mountains, and the maritime 
provinces of Asia enjoyed the transient blessings of their de- 
liverance. From Constantinople to Antioch and Aleppo, he 
repeatedly marched at the head of a victorious army, and, in 
the sieges and battles of this holy war, his Latin allies 
astonished by the superior spirit and prowess of a Greek. As 
he began to indulge the ambitious hope of restoring the ancient 
limits of the empire, as he revolved in his mind the Euphrates 
and Tigris, the dominion of Syria, and the conquest of Jerusalem, 
the thread of his life and of the public felicity was broken by a 
singular accident. He hunted the wild boar in the valley of 
Anassarbus, and had hxed his javelin in the body of the furious 
animal; but, In the struggle, a poisoned arrow dropped from 
his quiver, and a slight wound in his hand, wLich produced a 
mortification, was fatal to the best and greatest of the Com- 
neniaii princes. 

■ A premature death had swept away the two eldest sons 
John the Handsome ; of the two survivors, Isaac and Manuel, his 
judgment or aifection preferred the younger ; and the choice of 
their dying prince was ratified by the soldiers who had applauded 
the valour of his favourite in the Turkish war. The faithful 
Ax^uch hastened to the capital, secured the person of Isaac in 
honourable confinement, and purchased, with a gift of two liun- , 
dred pounds of .silver^ the leading ' ■ecci§s%stics of St, Sophia^, 
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wlio possessed a decisive voice iii the coBsecratioii of an emperor. 
With his veteran and aifectionate troops, Mannel soon visited 
Constantinople ; his brother acquiesced in the title of Sebasto- , 
crator ; his subjects admired the lofty stature and martial graces 
of their new sovereign, and listened with credulity to the flatter- 
ing promise that he blended the wisdom of age with the ac- 
tivity and vigour of youth. By the experience of his govern- 
ment, they were taught that he emulated the spirit, and shared 
the talents, of his father, whose social virtues were buried in 
the grave, A reign of thirty-seven years is filled by a perpetual 
though various warfare against the Turks, the Christians, and 
the hordes in the wilderness beyond the Danube. The arms of 
Manuel were exercised^^on mount Taurus, in the plains of 
Hungary, on the coast of Italy and Egypt, and on the seas of 
Sicily and Gi*eece ; the"' influence of his negotiations extended 
from Jerusalem to ...Rome and Russia; and the Byzantine 
monarchy, for a while, became an object of respect or terror to 
the powers of Asia and Europe, Educated in the silk and 
purple of the East, Manuel possessed the iron temper of a 
soldier, which cannot easily be paralleled, except in the lives of 
Richard the First of England, and of Charles the Twelfth of 
Sweden. Such was his strength and exercise in arms that Ray- 
mond;, surnamed the Hercules of Antioch, was incapable of 
wielding the lance and buckler of the Greek emperor. In a 
famous tournament, he entered the lists on a fiery courser, and 
overturned in his first career two of the stoutest of the Italian 
knights. The first in the charge, the last in the retreat, his 
friends and his enemies alike trembled, the former for Ms safety 
and the latter for their ow'n. After posting an ambuscade in a 
wood, he rode forwards in search of some perilous adventure, 
accompanied only by his brother and the faithful Axuch, who 
refused to desert their sovereign. Eighteen horsemen, after a 
short combat, fled before them ; but the numbers of the enemy 
increased ; the march of the reinforcement was tardy and fearful, 
and Manuel, without receiving a wound, cut his way through 
a squadron of five hundred Turks. In a battle against the 
Hungarians, impatient of the slowness of his troops, he snatched 
a standard from the head of the column, and was the first, 
almost alone, who passed a bridge that separated him from the 
enemy. In the same country, after transporting liis army 
beyond the Save, he sent back the boats with an order, under 
pain' of death, to their commander, that he should leave him 
|o conquer or die on that hostile land. In the . siege of Corfuj 
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towing iiftevhlm a eaptl?e .galley, -'the. emperor stood aloft on 
tlie poop» opposing agaimt tBc ■trolleys of darts and stones a 
large Iniekler and a flowing ' sail nor conld he lia¥e escaped in- 
evitable death,, had not the Sicilian admiral enjoined Ill's archers 
to respect the person of an hero. In one day, he is said to have 
skin above forty of the barbarians with nis own hand ; he 
returned to the camp, dragging along four Turkish prisoners, 
whom he had tied to the rings of his saddle ; lie was ever the 
foremost to provoke or to accept a single combat; and the 
gigfwitc champions, who encountered his arm, were transpierced 
by the lance, or cut asunder by the sword, of the invincible 
Manuel. The story of his exploits, which appear as a model or 
a copy of the romances of chivalry, may induce a reasonable 
suspicion of the veracity of the Greeks ; I will not, to vindicate 
their credit, endanger my own ; yet 1 may observe that, in the 
long series of their annals, Manuel is the only prince who 
has been the subject of similar exaggeration. With tlie valour 
of a soldier, he did not unite the skill or prudence of a general ; 
his victories were not productive of any permanent or uselul 
conquest ; and his Turkish laurels were blasted in his last un- 
fortunate campaign, in which he lost Ins army in the mountains 
of Pisidia, and owed his deliverance to the generosity of the 
sultan. But the most singular feature in the character of 
Manuel is the contrast and vicissitude of labour and sloth, of 
hardiness and effeminacy. In war he seemed ignorant of 
peace, in peace he appeared incapable of war. In the held 
he slept in the sun or in the snow, tired in the longest marches 
the strength of his men and horses, and shared with a smile the 
abstinence or diet of the camp. No sooner did he return to 
Constantinople than he resigned himself to the arts and pleasures 
of a life of luxury ; the expense of his dress, his table, and his 
palace, surpassed the measure of his predecessors, and whole 
summer days were idly wasted in the delicious isles of the 
Propontis, in tlie incestuous love of his niece Theodora. The 
double cost of a warlike and dissolute prince exhausted the 
revenue and multiplied the taxes ; and Manuel, In the distress' 
of Ills last Turkish camp, endured a bitter reproach from the 
mouth of a desperate soldier. As he quenched his thirst, he 
complained that the water of a fountain was mingled with 
Christian blood. ^^It is not the first time,'" exclaimed a voice 
from the -crowd, ^Hhat you have' drank, O emperor I the blood 
of -your Christian subjects." Manuel Comneniis was twice 
married, to the ' virtuous Bertha or Irene of Germany, and to 
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tlie Beanteoiis Maria, a FreucK or Latin princess of Aiitiocli. 
The only dangliter of his first wife- was clestined for llela an 
Htiiigarian prince, who,. was educated at Constantinople, under 
the name of Alexius and the- consummation of, their nuptials 
.vinigltt lia¥e transferred the .Roman ..sceptre... to., a, j*ace...of .,;free.an,ci:, 
warlike barbarians. But, as soon as Maria of Antioch had 
given a son and heir to the empire, the presumptive rights of 
Bela were abolished, and he was deprived of his promised bride ; 
but the Hungai'ian prince resumed his name and the kingdom 
of his fitthers, and displayed such virtues as might excite the 
regret and envy of the Greeks. The son of Maria was named 
Alexius ; and at the age of ten years he ascended the Byzantine 
throne, after his father’s decease had closed the glories of the 
Comnenian line. 

The fraternal concord of the two sons of the great Alexius 
had been sometimes clouded by an opposition of interest and 
passion. By ambition, Isaac the Sebastocrator was excited to 
Sight and rebellion, from whence he was reclaimed by the firm- 
ness and clemency of John the Handsome. The errors of Isaac, 
the father of the emperors of Trebizond, were short and venial ; 
but John, the elder of his sons, renounced for ever his religion. 
Provoked by a real or imaginary insult of bis uncle, he escaped 
from the Roman to the Turkish camp ; his apostacy was rewarded 
with the sultan’s daughter, the title of Clielebi, or noble, and 
tbe inheritance of a princely estate ; and in the fifteenth century 
Mahomet the Second boasted of liis Imperial descent from the 
Comnenian family. Andronicus, younger brother of John, sou 
of Isaac, and grandson of Alexius Comnenus, is one of the most 
conspicuous characters of the age ; and his genuine adventures 
might fomi the subject of a very singular romance. To justify 
the choice of three ladies of royal birth, it is incumbent on me 
to observe that their fortunate lover was cast in the best pro- 
portions of strength and beauty; and that the want of the 
softer graces was supplied by a manly countenance, a lofty 
stature, athletic muscles, and the air and deportment of a soldier. 
The preservation, in his old age, of health and vigour was the 
reward of temperance and exercise. A piece of bread and a 
draught of w'ater were often his sole and evening repast ; and, 
if he tasted of a wild boar, or a stag, which he had roasted 
with his own hands, it was the well-earned fruit of a laborious 
chase. Dexterous in arms, he was ignorant of fear ; his per- 
suasive' eloquence could bend to every situation and ‘character 
of life ; his style, though not his practice, was fashioned by' the 
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example St» 'Paul; and, In eiretf^ dead pf mischief, he had a 
heart to resolve, a head to contrive, 'and a hand to execute. In 
his youth, after the death of the. emperor John, he followed 
the retreat of the .'Roman army ; bnt, in the march through Asia 
Minor, design or accident tempted him to wander in the 
mountains ; the hunter w^as encompassed by the Turkish hunts*' 
men, and he remained some time a reluctant or willing captive 
in the power of the sultan. His virtues and vices recommended 
him to the favour of Ms cousin ; he shared the perils and the 
pleasures of Manuel ; and, wdiile the emperor lived in public 
incest with Ills niece Theodora, the affections of her sister 
Eudoeia were seduced and enjoyed by Andronicus. Above the 
decencies of her sex and rank, she gloried in the name of his 
concubine; and both the palace and the camp could witness 
that she slept, or watched, in the arms of her lover. She ac^ 
companied him to his military command of Cilicia, the first 
scene of his valour and imprudence. He pressed, with active 
ardour, the siege of Mopsuestia ; the day w^as employed in the 
boldest attacks ; but the night was wasted in song and dance ; 
and a band of Greek comeMans formed the choicest part of liis 
retinue. Andronicus was surprised by the sally of a vigilant foe ; 
but, while his troops hed in disorder, his invincible lance trans- 
pierced the thickest ranks of the Armenians, On his return to 
the Imperial camp in Macedonia, he was received by Manuel 
with public smiles and a private reproof; but the duchies of 
Naissus, Branlseba, and Castoria were the reward or consolation 
of the unsuccessful general. Eudoeia still attended his motions ; 
at midnight their tent 'was suddenly attacked by her angry 
brothers, impatient to expiate her infamy in his blood ; his 
daring spirit refused her advice, and the disguise of a female 
habit ; and, boldly starting from his couch, he drew his sword 
and cut his way through the numerous assassins. It was here 
that lie first betrayed his ingratitude and treachery : he engaged 
in a treasonable correspondence with the king of Hungary and 
the German emperor ; approached the royal tent at a suspicious 
hour with a drawn sword, and under the mask of a Latin 
soldier avowed an intention of revenge against a mortal foe; 
and imprudently praised the fleetness of his horse as an instru- 
ment of flight and safety. The monarch dissembled his sus- 
picions ; hot, after the close of the campaign, Andronicus was 
arrested, and ' strictly confined in , a tower of the palace of 
Constantinople. , 

In this prison he, was left above twelve years : a most pain^ 
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fill restraint^ from wlikh the! thirst of action and pleasure per- 
petually urged him to escape. Alone and pensiye, he per- 
ceived some broken bricks in a corner of the cliaiiifoer^ ancl 
gradually widened the passage till he had explored a dark 
md forgotten recess. Into this hole he conveyed himself, and 
the remains of his provisions, replacing the bricks in their 
former po^sition, and erasing with care the footsteps of his 
retreat. At the hour of the customary visits his guards were 
amazed by the silence and solitude of the prison, and reported, 
with shame and fear, his incomprehensible flight. The gates 
of the palace and city were instantly shut ; the strictest orders 
were dispatched into the provinces for the recovery of the 
fugitive ; and his wife, on the suspicion of a pious act, was 
basely imprisoned in the same tower. At the dead of night, 
she beheld a spectre : she recognized her husband ; they 
shared their provisions ; and a son was the fruit of these 
stolen interviews, which alleviated the tediousness of their 
confinement. In the custody of a woman^ the vigilance of the 
keepers was insensibly relaxed ; and the captive had accom- 
plished his real escape, when he was discovered, brought back 
to Constantinople, and loaded with a double chain. At length 
he found the moment and the means of his deliverance. A 
boy, his domestic servant, intoxicated the guards, and obbiined 
in wax the impression of the keys. By the diligence of his 
friends, a similar key, with a bundle of ropes, was introduced 
into the prison, in the bottom of a hogshead. Andronicus 
employed, with industry and courage, the instruments of his 
safety, unlocked the doors, descended from the tower, con- 
cealed himself ail day among the bushes, and scaled in the 
night the garden- wall of the palace. A boat was stationed 
for his reception ; lie visited his own house, embraced his 
children, cast away his chain, mounted a fleet horse, and di- 
rected bis rapid course towards the banks of the Danube. At 
Anehiakis in Thrace, an intrepid friend supplied him with 
horses and money ; he passed the river, traversed with speed 
the desert of Moldavia and the Carpathian hills, and had 
almost reached the town of Halicz, in the Polish Russia, when 
he was intercepted by a party of Walachians, who resolved to 
convey their important captive to Constantinople. His presence 
of mind, again extricated him from this danger. Under the 
pretence of sickness, he dismounted in the night, and was 
allowed to step aside from the troop ; he planted In the 
ground his long staff ; -clothed it with his cap and upper gar* 
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j Hieiit; and, steal into -the.-wddcl,- left ,a pliantom to amt«e 

for some time tlie eyes of the ^ Walachians. From Ilalicjs he 
M^'as lioiioural)ly concliieted ’ to KioWj the residence of tlie great 
' ciiike ; the subtle Greek soon obtained, the esteem and coii- 
fklenee of leroslans ; his character' could assume the manners [yarosiairi 
of every climate ; and the barbarians applauded his strength 
and courage In the chase of the elks and bears of the forest. 

In this nortliem region he deserved the forgiveness of Manuel^ 
who solicited the Russian prince to join his arms in the invasion 
of Hungaiy. The influence of Andronicus achieved this im- 
portant service ; his private treaty w'as signed with a promise 
of fidelity on one side and of oblivion on the other ; and he 
marched, at the head of the Russian cavalry, from the Boty- 
sthenes to the Danube. In his resentment Manuel had ever 
sympathized with the martial and dissolute character of his 
cousin ; and his free pardon was seeded in the assault of Zemlin, 
in which he was second, and second only, to the valour of the 

No sooner was the exile restored to freedom and his country, 
than his ambition revived, at first to his own, and at length to 
the public, misfortune. A daughter of Manuel was a feeble bar 
to the succession of the more deserving males of the Comnenian 
f , blood; her future marriage with the prince of Hungary was 
repugnant to the hopes or prejudices of the princes and nobles. 

But, when an oath of allegiance was required to the pre- 
sumptive heir, Andronicus alone asserted the honour of the 
Roman name, declined the unlawful engagement, and boldly 
protested against the adoption of a stranger. His patriotism, 
was offensive to the emperor, but he spoke the sentiments of 
the people, and was removed from the royal presence by an 
honoirrabie banishment, a second command of the Cilidan 
frontier, with the absolute disposal of the revenues of Cyprus. 

In this station, the Armenians again exercised his courage and 
exposed his negligence ; and the same rebel, wdio baffled all 
his operations, was unhorsed and almost slain by the vigour 
I of Iiis lance. But Andronicus soon discovered a more easy 

and pleasing conquest, the beautiful Philippa, sister of the 
I empress Maria, and daughter of Raymond of Poitou, the Latin 

i prince of Antioch. For her sake he deserted his station, and 

j wasted , the summer in balls and tournaments ; to his love she 

"I sacrificed her innocence, her reputation, and the ofler of an 

I advantageous marriage. But the . resentment of Manuel for 

'j this domestic affront interrupted his pleasures ; Andronicus 
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left the hidiscreet princess 'to weep and to 'repent ; and, with 
a band of desperate adTOntiifars,^ nndertook the pilgrimage of 
Jerusalem. His birth/ his martial renown, and professions of 
jseal announced Mm 'as the- champion of the Cross; he soon 
captivated both the cfergy and the king ; and the Greek prince 
was invested with the lordship of Berytns, on the coast of 
Phoenicia. In his neighbourhood resided a young and hand- 
some queen, of his own nation and family, great-grand-daughter 
of the Emperor Alexius, and widow of Baldwin the Third, 
king of Jerusalem. She visited and loved her kinsman. Theo- 
dora was the third victim of liis amorous seduction ; and her 
shame was more public and scandalous than that of her pre- 
decessors. The emperor still thirsted for revenge ; and his 
subjects and allies of the Syrian frontier were repeatedly 
pressed to seize the person, and put out the eyes, of the 
fugitive. In Palestine he was no longer safe ; but the tender 
Theodora revealed his danger and accompanied his flight. 
The queen of Jerusalem was exposed to the East, his obse- 
quious concubine ; and two illegitimate children were the 
living monuments of her weakness. Damascus was his first 
refuge ; and in the character of the great Noureddin and his 
servant Saladin, the superstitious Greek might learn to revere 
the virtues of the Musulmans. As the friend of Noureddin 
he visited, most probably, Bagdad and the courts of Persia ; 
and, after a long circuit round the Caspian Sea and the moun- 
tains of Georgia, he finally settled among the Turks of Asia 
Minor, the hereditary enemies of his country. The sultan of 
Colonia ajBPorded an hospitable retreat to Androniciis, his mis- 
tress, and his band of outlaws ; the debt of gratitude was paid 
by frequent inroads in the Roman province of Trebizond ; and 
he seldom returned without an ample harvest of spoil and of 
Christian captives. In the story of his adventures, he was fond 
of comparing himself to David, who escaped, by a long exile, 
the snares of the wicked. But the royal prophet (he presumed 
to add) was content to lurk on the borders of Judsea, to slay 
an Amalekite, and to threaten, in his miserable state, the life 
of the avaricious Nabai. The excursions of the Comnenian 
prince had a wider range ; and he had spread over the Eastern 
world the glory of his name and religion. By a sentence of 
the Greek church, the licentious rover had been separated from 
the faithful ; but even this excommunication may prove that he 
never abjured the profession of Christianity. 

, His vigilance had eluded or repelled the open and secret 
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perseciitioii of the emperor,; fottt he.-was/stt length ensnared by 
the captivity of his female. 'companion, . The' governor of Trebi- 
55ond succeed €kI in Ms attempt to surprise the person of Theo- 
dora ; the queexi of Jerusalem and her two children were sent 
to Coiistantinoplej and their loss embittered the tedious solitude 
of banishment. The fugitive implored and obtained a himl 
pardon, with leave to throw himself at the feet of his sovereigOj 
who was satisfied with the submission of this haughty spirit. 
Prostrate on the ground^ he deplored with tears and groans the 
guilt of his past rebellion ; nor would he presume to arise^ unless 
some faithful subject would drag him to the foot of the throne 
by an iron chain with whicli he had secretly encircled his neck. 
This extraordinary penance excited the wonder and pity of the 
assembly ; his sins were forgiven by the church and state ; but 
the just suspicion of Manuel fixed his residence at a distance 
from the courts at Oenoe, a town of Pontus, surrounded with 
rich vineyards^ and situate on the coast of the Euxine, The 
death of Manuel and the disorders of the minarit3r soon opened 
the fairest field to his ambition. The emperor was a boy of 
twelve or fourteen years of age, without vigour, or wisdom, or 
experience ; his mother, the empress Mary, abandoned her 
person and government to a favourite of the Comnenian name ; 
and his sister, another Mary, whose husband, an Italian, was 
decorated with the title of Caesar, excited a conspiracy, and at 
length an insurrection, against her odious stepmother. The 
provinces were forgotten, the capital was in dames, and a 
centmy of peace and order was overthrowm in the vice and 
weakness of a few months. A civil war was kindled in Con- 
stantinople ; the two factions fought a bloody battle in the 
square of the palace ; and the rebels sustained a regular siege 
in the cathedral of St, Sophia. The patriarch laboured with 
honest zeal to heal the wounds of the republic, the most respect- 
able patriots called aloud for a guardian and avenger, and every 
tongue repeated the praise of the talents and even the virtues 
of Andronicus. In his X’etirement he affected to revolve the 
solemn duties of his oath : If the safety or honour of the 
Imperial family be threatened, I will reveal and oppose the 
mischief to the utmost of my power’". His correspondence 
with the patriarch and patricians was seasoned with apt quota- 
tions from the Psalms of David and .the Epistles of St. Paul ; 
and he patiently waited till he was called to her deliverance by 
the 'voice bf^ Ms country. In his march from Oenoe to Con- 
staiitiiioplej his slender train insensibly swelled to a crowd and 
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ail army ; Iiis professions of religion and loyalty were, mistaken 
for t3ie language of bis lieart ; and t'he simplicity of a foreign 
dressj wliich shewed to advantage his majestic stature, displayed 
a lively image of his poverty, and exile* All opposition sunk 
before 'him ; he reached the straits of the Thracian Bosphorus ; 
the Hymn tine navy sailed from the Iiarbour to receive and 
transport the saviour of the empire ; the torrent was loud and 
irresistible,, and the insects -who had basked in the sunshine of 
royal favour disappeared at the blast of the storm* It was the 
first care of Andronicus to occupy the palace, to salute the 
emperor, to confine his mother, to punish her minister, and to 
restore the public order and tranquillity. He then visited the 
sepulchre of Manuel : the spectators were ordered to stand 
aloof ; but, as he bowed in the attitude of prayer, they beard, 
or thought they heard, a murmur of triumph and revenge : I 
no longer fear thee, my old enemy, who hast driven me a vaga- 
bond to every climate of the earth. Thou art safely deposited 
under a sevenfold dome, from whence thou eanst never arise till 
the signal of the last trumpet. It is now my turn, and speedily 
will I trample on thy ashes and thy posterity."' From his 
subsequent tyranny, we may impute such feelings to the man, 
and the moment ; but it is not extremely probable that he gave 
an articulate sound to his secret thoughts. In the first months 
of his administration, his designs were veiled by a fair semblance 
of hypocrisy, which could delude only the eyes of the multi- 
tude ; the coronation of Alexias was performed with due 
solemnity, and ills perfidious guardian, holding in his hands the 
body and blood of Christ, most fervently declared that he lived, 
and was ready to die, for the service of his beloved pupil. But 
his numerous adherents were instructed to maintain that the 
sinking empire must perish in the hands of a child, that the 
Romans could only be saved by a veteran prince, bold in arms, 
skilful in policy, and taught to reign by the long experience of 
fortune and mankind ; and that it was the duty of every citizen 
to force the reluctant modesty of Andronicus to undertake the 
burthen of the public care. The young emperor was himself 
constrained to join his voice to the general acclamation and to 
solicit the association of a colleague, who instantly degraded 
him from the supreme rank, secluded his person, and verified 
the rash declaration of the patriarch that Alexius might .be 
considered as dead, so soon as he was committed to the custody 
of his guardian. But his death was preceded by the imprisom 
ment and execution of his mother. After blackening her re- 
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piitation and inflaming' against .lierthei.piisiSioiis of tlie multitude^ 
tlie tyrant accused and tried- the,; empress for a -treasonable 
correspondence with the king -of ■ Hniigaiy. His own son, a 
youth of ho'noiir and Iiiimanity,. avowed his ' abhorrence of this 
flagitious actj and timee of the- judges, had the merit of prefer- 
ring their conscience to -their safety but the obsequious tribunal 
without requiring any proof or hearing any defence^ condemned 
the widow of Manuel ; and her unfortunate son subscribed the 
sentence of her death. Maria was strangled, her corpse was 
buried in the sea, and her memory was wounded by the insult 
most offensive to female vanity, a false and ugly representation 
of her beauteous form. The fate of her son was not long 
deferred ; he was strangled with a bowstring, and the tyrant, 
insensible to pity or remorse, after surveying the body of the 
innocent youth, struck it rudely with his foot: Thy father/’ 
he cried, ^^was a Aware, thy mother a whore ^ and thyself a 
fool / 

The Roman sceptre, the reward of his crimes, was held byAnga^cns^ 
Andronieus about three years and a half, as the guardian 
sovereign of the empire. His government exhibited a singular 
contrast of vice and virtue. When he listened to his passions, 
he was the scourge, when he consulted his reason, the father, 
of his people In the exercise of private justice, he was 
equitable and rigorous ; a shameful and pernicious venality was 
abolished, and the offices were filled with the most deserving 
candidates, by a prince who had sense to choose and severity to 
punish. He prohibited the inhuman practice of pillaging the 
goods and persons of shipwrecked mariners ; the provinces, so 
long the objects of oppression or neglect, revived in prosperity 
and plenty ; and millions applauded the distant blessings of his 
reign, while he was cursed by the witnesses of his daily 
cruelties. The ancient proverb, that bloodthirsty is the man 
who returns from banishment to powder, had been applied with 
too much truth to Marius and Tiberius ; and was now verified 
for the third time in the life of Andronieus. His memory was 


[To Fallmerayer belongs the credit of having given a just estimate of the 
administration of Andronieus (Geschichte des Kaisertums Trapezunts, p, 29), He 
showed that Androniems made a serious and resolute attempt to rescue the* empire 
from its decline, on the lines which had been follow’ed by Basil 11. and abandoned 
since his death. The objects of Andronieus were to purify the administration and 
to remedy the great economical evil which was ruining the empire—the growth of 
vast estates. He w'as consequently detested by the aristocratic and official classes, 
and it was men of these classes who wrote his history.] 
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stored with' a black list of •the enemies and rivals^ who had tra- 
duced... Ms, merit, opposed his' greatness, or, insulted, .his mis- 
fortiwies ; and the only, comfort of his exile was the sacred hope 
and promise 'of revenge* The necessary extinction of the young 
emperor ami Iiis mother imposed the fatal oHigation of extirpate 
ing the friends who hated and might punish the assassin ; and 
the repetition of murder rendered him less willing, and less 
able, to forgire. An horrid narrative of the victims whom he 
sacrificed by poison or the sword, by the sea or the flames, would 
be less expressive of his cruelty than the appellation of the 
Halcyon-days, which %ras applied to a rare and bloodless week 
of repose. The tyrant strove to transfer, on the laws and the 
judges, some portion of his guilt; but the mask was fallen, and 
ills subjects could no longer mistake the true author of their 
calamities. The noblest of the Greeks, more especially those 
who, by descent or alliance, might dispute the Coinnenian 
inheritance, escaped from the monster’s den ; Nice or Prusa, 
Sicily or Cyprus, were their places of refuge ; and, as their 
flight was already criminal, they aggravated their offence by an 
open revolt and the Imperial title. Yet Androniciis resisted 
the daggers and swords of his most formidable enemies ; Nice 
and Prusa were reduced and chastised ; the Sicilians were 
content with the sack of Thessalonica ; and the distance of 
Cyprus was not more propitious to the rebel than to the tyx-ant. 
His throne was subverted by a rival without merit and a people 
without arms. Isaac Angelas, a descendant in the female line 
&om the great Alexius, was marked as a victim by the prud- 
ence or superstition of the emperor. In a moment of despair, 
Angelas defended his life and liberty, slew the executioner, and 
fled to the church of St. Sophia. The sanctuary was insensibly 
filled with a curious and mournful crowd, who, in his fate, 
prognosticated their own. But their lamentations were soon 
ttinied to curses, and their curses to threats ; they dared to ask. 
Why do we fear ? why do we obey ? We are many, and he is 
one ; our patience is the only bond of our slavery/" \¥ith the 
dawn of day the city burst into a general sedition, the prisons 
were thrown open, the coldest and most servile were roused to 
the defence of their country, and Isaac, the second of the name, 
was raised from the sanctuary to the tlnone. Unconscious of 
his danger, the tyrant was absent, withdrawn from the toils of 
state, in the delicious islands of the Propontis. He had con-, 
tracted an indecent marriage with Alice, or Agnes, daughter of 
Lewis the Seventh of France, and relict of the unfortunate 
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Alexios; and his society, more-smtable to Ills temper tlian to 
f his age, was composed of a young wife and a favourite conciibine. 

; On the first alarm he rushed to CpnstaBtixiople, impatien.t'for 

jt the blood of the guilty ; but lie was astonished by. the silence 

of the palace, the timiult of the 'city, and the general desertion 
jj of mankind. Andronicus proclaimed a free pardon to his 

/j subjects ; they neither desired nor would grant forgiveness : lie 

offered to resign the crown to his son Manuel ; but the virtues 
of the son could not expiate his father’s crimes. The sea was 
5; still open for his retreat ; but the news of the revolution had 

flown along the coast ; when fear had ceased, obedience was no 
;i more ; the Imperial galley was pursued and taken by an armed 

I brigantine ; and the tyrant was dragged to the presence of 

; Isaac Angel us, loaded with fetters, and a long chain round his 

i neck. His eloquence and the tears of his female companions 

' pleaded in vain for his life ; but, instead of the decencies of a 

legal execution, the new monarch abandoned the criminal to the 
numerous sufferers whom he had deprived of a father, an 
; husband, or a friend. His teeth and hair, an eye and a hand, 

were torn from him, as a poor compensation for their loss ;> and 
a short respite was allowed, that he might feel the bitterness of , 
death. Astride on a camel, without any danger of a rescue, he 
was carried through the city, and the basest of the populace 
rejoiced to trample on the fallen majesty of their prince. After 
a thousand blows and outrages, Andronicus was hung by the 
feet between two pillars that supported the statues of a wolf 
and sow ; and every hand that could reach the public enemy 
inflicted on his body some mark of ingenious or brutal cruelty, 
till two friendly or furious Italians, plunging their swords into 
his body, released him from all human punishment. In this 
long and painful agony, Lord have mercy upon me ! ’’ and Why 
•will you bruise a broken reed ? ” were the only words that 
escaped from his mouth. Our hatred for the tyrant is lost in 
pity for the man ; nor can we blame his pusillanimous resigna- 
tion, since a Greek Christian was no longer master of his life. 

I have been tempted to expatiate on the extraordinary char- xsaac ii. 
acter and adventures of Andronicus ; but I shall here terminate 
the series of the Greek emperors since the time of Heraclius, 

The branches that sprang from the Comnenian trunk had in- 
sensibly withered ; and the male line was continued only in the 
posterity of Andronicus himself, who, in the public confusion, 
usurped Lhe sovereignty of Trebizond, so obscure in history and 
so famous, in romance. A private citiz[en of Philadelphia, Con- 
VOL.V. IS 
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stantine Aiigete, had ■■emerged, to ■wealth and honours by Ms . 
mawiage with a daughter of '■'the' emperor Alexius. His sou 
Andronicus is conspicuous ■ only by his cowardice. His grand- 
son Isaac pimished and succeeded the tyrant ; but he was de- 
throned by his own vices and the ambition of his brother ; and 
their discord introduced the Latins to the conquest of Con- 
stantinople, the first great period in the fall of the Eastern 
empire. 

If we compute the number and duration of the reigns, it will 
be found that a period of six hundred years is filled by sixty 
emperors ; including, in the Augustan list, some female sove- 
reigns, and deducting some usurpers who were never acknow- 
ledged in the capital, and some princes who did not live to 
possess their inheritance. The average proportion will allow 
ten years for each emperor, far below the chronological rule of 
Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the experience of more recent a^d 
regular monarchies, has defined about eighteen or twenty yeg^rs 
as the term of an ordinarjj' reign. The Byzantine empire was 
most tranquil and prosperous, when it could acquiesce in heredi- 
tary succession; five dynasties, the Heraclian, Isaurian, Amoriali, 
Basilian, and Comnenian families, enjoyed and transmitted ttte 
royal patrimony during their respective series of five, four, thrye, 
six, and four generations ; several princes number the jearm of 
their reign with those of their infancy ; and Constantine Ahe 
Seventh and his two grandsons occupy the space of an 
century. But in the intervals of the Byzantine dynasties, i|he 
succession is rapid and broken, and the name of a successlfui 
candidate is speedily erased by a more fortunate competiilpr. 
Many were the paths that led to the summit of royalty ; tlte 
fabric of rebellion was overthrown by the stroke of conspirac%& 
or undermined by the silent arts of intrigue ; the favourites of 
the soldiers or people, of the senate or clergy, of the women 
and eunuchs, were alternately clothed with the purple ; the 
means of their elevation were base, and their end was often 
contemptible or tragic. A being of the nature of man, endowed 
with the same faculties, but with a longer measure of existence, 
would cast down a smile of pity and contempt on the crimes and 
follies of human ambition, so eager, in a narrow span, to grasp 
at a precarious and short-lived enjoyment. It is thus that the 
experience of history exalts and enlarges the horizon of our in- 
teliectwai view. In a composition of some days, in a perusal of 
some hours, six hundred years have roiled away, and the dura- 
tion of a' life or reign is contracted to a fleeting moment ; the . 
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grave is ever^ beside tlie throne-;' the /success 'of a crimmal is 
almost' instantly followed by the loss of- his prize ; and our 'im- 
mortal reason survives and disdains the sixty phantoms of kings^ 
who have passed before our eyes and faintly dwell on our re- 
membrance. The observation that, in every age and climate^ 
ambition 1ms prevailed with the same commanding energy may 
abate the surprise of a philosopher ; but^ while he condemns the 
vanity, he may seareli the motive, of this universal desire to 
obtain and hold the sceptre of dominion. To the greater part 
of the Byzantine series we cannot reasonably ascribe the love of 
fame and of mankind. The virtue alone of John Comnenus was 
beneficent and pure ; the most illustrious of the princes who 
precede or follow that respectable name have trod with some 
dexterity and vigour the crooked and bloody paths of a seMsIi 
policy: in scrutinising the imperfect characters of Leo the 
Isaurian, Basil the First, and Alexius Comnenus, of Theophilus, 
the second Basil, and Manuel Comnenus, our esteem and 
censure are almost equally balanced ; and the remainder of the 
Imperial crowd could only desire and expect to be forgotten by 
posterity. Was personal happiness the aim and object of their 
ambition? I shall not descant on the vulgar topics of the 
misery of kings ; but I may surely observe that their condition, 
of all others, is the most pregnant with fear and the least sus- 
ceptible of hope. For these opposite passions, a larger scope 
was allowed in the revolutions of antiquity than in the smooth 
and solid temper of the modern world, which cannot easily re- 
peat either the triumph of Alexander or the fall of Darius, But 
the peculiar infelicity of the Byzantine princes exposed them 
to domestic perils, without affording any lively promise of 
foreign conquest. From the pinnacle of greatness, Andronicus 
was precipitated by a death more cruel and shameful than that 
of the vilest malefactor ; but the most glorious of his prede- 
cessors had much more to dread from theii* subjects than to 
hope from, their enemies. The army was licentious without 
spirit, the nation turbulent without freedom ; the barbarians of 
the East and West pressed on the monarchy, and the loss of the 
provinces was terminated by the final servitude of the capital 
The entire series of Roman emperors, from the first of the 
Csesars to the last of the Constantines, extends above fifteen 
hundred years ; and the term of dominion unbroken by foreign 
conquest surpasses the measure of the ancient monarchies : the 
Assyrians or' Medes, the successors of Cyrus, or those of 
anden 
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CHAPTEB SLIX 

Lih'oduciion , Worship, and Persecution of Images — Revolt of Itahj 
and Rome — Temporal Dominion of the Popes — Conquest of 
Italy hy the Frayiks — Esiablish7ne7ii of hnagcs — Character and 
Coronation of Charlemagne — Restoration aiid Decay of the i? 0 “ 
man Empire in the West—lndepe^idence of Italy — Comiihdio^i 
of the Germanic Body 


siitrotecMon In the connexioii of the church and state I have considered 
the former as subservient only and relative to the latter : a 
ithracch salutary maxim, if in fact, as well as in narrative, it had ever 
been held sacred. The oriental philosophy of the Gnostics, 
the dark abyss of predestination and grace, and the strange 
transformations of the Eucharist from the sign to the substance 
of Christ’s body,^ I have purposely abandoned to the curiosity 
of speculative divines. But I have reviewed, with diligence 
and pleasure, the objects of ecclesiastical history, by which the 
decline and fall of the Roman empire were materially affected, 
the propagation of Christianity, the constitution of the Catho- 
lic church, the ruin of Paganism, and the sects that arose from 
the mysterious controversies concerning the Trinity and incar- 
nation. At the head of this class, we may justly rank the wor- 
ship of images, so fiercely disputed in the eighth and ninth 
centuries ; since a question of popular superstition produced 
the revolt of Italy, the temporal power of the popes, and the 
restoration of the Roman empire in the West, 

The primitive Christians were possessed with an unconquex*- 
able repugnance to the use and abuse of images, and this 
aversion may be ascribed to their descent from the Jews and 
their enmity to the Greeks. The Mosaic law had severely pro- 
scribed all representations of the Deity; and that precept was 
firmly established in the principles and practice of the chosen 
people. The wife of the Christian apologists was pointed against 

i The learned Selden has given the history of transiibstantiation in a compre- 
hensive and pithy sentence : '‘This opinion is only rhetoric turned into logipT^' 
(his Works, voh iii. p, 2073, in, his Table^alk). 
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tlie foolisli idolaters, who bowed ;before the workniaiasiiip of 
their own hands : the images. of brass and naarble> wliicli, had 
tkeij been endowed with sen^e.and motion, should have started 
rather from tlie pedestal to ‘ adore the ereative powers of the 
artist.*'^ Perhaps some recent and imperfect converts of the 
Gnostic tribe might crown the statues of Christ and St„ Paul 
with the profane honours which they paid to those of Aristotle 
and Pythagoras ; ^ but the public religion of the Catholics was 
uniformly simple and spiritual ; and the first notice of the use 
of pictures is in the censure of the council of Iliiberis, three [EMra] 
hundred years after the Christian sera.^®* Under the successors 
of Constantine, in the peace and luxury of the triumphant 
cbui*eh, the more prudent bishops condescended to indulge a 
visible superstition for the benefit of the multitude ; and, after 
the ruin of Paganism, they were no longer restrained by the 
apprehension of an odious parallel. The first introduction of a 
symbolic worship was in the veneration of the cross and of 
relics. The saints and martyrs, whose intercession was im- 
plored, were seated on the right hand of God ; but the gracious 
and often supernatural favours, which, in the popular belief, 
were showered round their tomb, conveyed an unquestionable 
sanction of the devout pilgrims, who visited, and touched, and 
kissed these lifeless remains, the memorials of their merits and 
sufferings.^ But a memorial, more interesting than the skull 
or the sandals of a departed worthy, is a faithful copy of his 
person and features, delineated by the arts of painting or 
sculpture. In every age, such copies, so congenial to human 
feelings, have been cherished by the zeal of private friendship 
or public esteem ; the images of the Roman emperors were 
adored with civil and almost religious honours ; a reverence i 
less ostentatious, but more sincere, was applied to the statues 
of sages and patriots ; and these profane virtues, these splendid 
sins, disappeared in the presence of the holy men who had died 
for their ceiestiai and everlasting country. At first, the experi- worMip i 
ment was made with caution and scruple ; and the venerable 

® Nec intelligunt homines ineptissimi, quod, si sentire simulacra et moveri pos- 
sent [uitro], adoratura hominem fuissent a quo sunt expolita (Divin. Institut. L li. 
c, aV Lactantiiis is the last, as well as the most eloquent, of the Latin apologists. 

Their raillery of idols attacks not only the object, but the form and matter. 

2 See Iren sens, Epiphanius, and Augustin (Basnage, Hist, des EgUses Rdformt^es, 
tom. ii. p. 1313). This Gnostic practice has a singular affinity with the private 

worship of Alexander Severus (Lampridius, c. 29 ; Lardner, Heathen Testimonies, 



[Canon 36, iMansi, Cone. 12, 264.] 

this liistory, vol ii. p. 209, p. 455 ; vol. iu, p. 2oS“2i5, 
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pictures were discreetly' -ailowecl to instract tlie ignorant, to 
awaken the cold, and to gratify 'the prejodices of the heathen 
proselytes. By a slow though ineTitahle progression, the honours 
of tile original were transferred to the copy ; the devout Christian 
prayed before tlie image of a saint ; and the Pagan rites of 
genuflexion, luminaries, and' incense again stole into the Catholic 
church. The scruples of I'eason, or piety, were silenced by the 
strong evidence of visions and miracles ; and the pictures which 
speak, and move, and bleed, must be endowed with a divine 
energy, and maybe considered as the proper objects of religious 
adoration. The most audacious pencil might tremble in the 
rash attempt of defining, by foiuns and colours, the infinite 
Spirit, the eternal Father, who pervades and sustains the uni- 
verse.^ But the superstitious mind was more easily reconciled 
to paint and to worship the angels, and, above all, the Son of 
God, under the human shape which, on earth, they have con- 
descended to assume. The second person of the Trinity had 
been clothed with a real and mortal body ; but that body had 
ascended into heaven, and, had not some similitude been pre- 
sented to the eyes of his disciples, the spiritual worship of 
Christ might have been obliterated by the visible relics and 
representations of the saints. A similar indulgence was requisite, 
and propitious, for the Virgin Mary ; the place of her burial 
was unknown ; and the assumption of her soul and body into 
heaven was adopted by the credulity of the Greeks and Latins. 
The use, and even the worship, of images was firmly established 
before the end of the sixth century ; they were fondly cherished 
by the warm imagination of the Greeks and Asiatics ; the 
Pantheon and Vatican were adorned with the emblems of a 
new superstition; but this semblance of idolatry was more 
coldly entertained by the rude barbarians and the Arian clergy 
of the West. The bolder forms of sculpture, in brass or marble, 
which peopled the temples of antiquity, were offensive to the 
fancy or conscience of the Christian Greeks ; and a smooth sur- 
face of colours has ever been esteemed a more decent and 
harmless mode of imitation.® 

yap TO &etov airXovt^ vwdpxov ical dkrjTrrov ;xop</>ats rtcTi Kal OLTreLKa^Ofiev. 

ovTff XTjpw Kal {/wepovcnov Kal Trpodpapxov overlap npav 

(Concilmm Nicenum, ii. in Collect. Labb. tom. viii. p. 1025, edit. Venet.). 11 seroit 
peut-etre a propos de ne point souffrir damages de la Trinit<i ou de la Divinit^‘ ; 
les d< 5 fenseurs les plus z 61 ^s des images ayant condamnd celles-ci, et le concile de 
Trente ne parlant que des images de J^sus Christ et des Saints (Dupin, Bibliot. 
EccMs. tom. vi. p, 154). 

^This general history of images is drawn from the xxiid book of the Hist 
des Eglises R< 5 forme 5 es of Basnage, tom. ii. p. 13x0-1337. He was a Protestant, 
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The merit ail'd , effect of a copy 'depeEds on its resemblance 
with the original; but the primitive Christians were ignorant 
of the genuine features of' the "Son of God, his mother, and his 
apostles : the statue of Christ at Paneas in Palestine ^ was 
more probably that of some, temporal saviour; the Gnostics 
and their proffiiie monuments were reprobated and the fancy 
of the Christian artists could only be guided by the clandestine 
imitation of some heathen model. In this distress^ a bold and 
dexterous invention assured at once the likeness of the image 
and the innocence of the worship. A nev/ superstructure of fable 
was raised on the popular basis of a Syrian legend, on the 
correspondence of Christ and Abgarus, so famous in the days^jg^v 
of Eusebius, so reluctantly deserted by our modern advocates. 

The bishop of Csesarea® records the epistle,^ but he most 
strangely forgets the picture of Christ/^ — the perfect impression 

but of a raarily spirit ; and on this head the Protestants are so notoriously in the 
right that they can venture to be impartial. See the perplexity of poor Friar 
Pagi, Critica, tom. i. p. 42. [Schwar^lose, Uer Bilderstreit, chap, x (i8go).] 

V After removing^ some rubbish of miracle and inconsistency, it may be allowed 
that, as late as the year 300, Paneas in Palestine was decorated with a bronze 
statue, representing a grave personage wrapt in a cloak, wdth a grateful oryup- 
pHant female kneeling before him, and that an inscription — Xwrijpt, r(p evepyer ^ — 
wns perhaps inscribed on the pedestal. By the Christians, this group was foolishly 
explained of their founder, and the poor woman whom he had cured of the bloody 
flux (Euseb. vii. 18, Philostorg. vii. 3, &c. ). M. de Beausobre more reasonably 
conjectures the philosopher Apollonius, or the emperor Vespasian. In the latter 
supposition, the female is a city, a province, or perhaps the queen Berenice 
(Bibliotheqne Germaniquej tom. xiii. p. i“92). 

3 Euseb. Hist. Eccles. 1. i. c. 13 [cp. ii. 1]. The learned Assemanniis has 
brought up the collateral aid of three Syrians, St, Ephrem, Josua Stylites, and 
Janies bishop of Sarug ; but I do not And any notice of the Syriac original [cp. 
next note] or the archives of Edessa (Bibliot. Orient, torn. i. p. 328, 420, 554). 

Their vague belief is probably derived from the Greeks. 

® The evidence for these epistles is stated and rejected by the candid Lardncr 
(Heathen Testimonies, vol. i. p. 297-309). Among the herd of bigots who are 
forcibly driven from this convenient but untenable post, I am ashamed, with the 
Grabes, Caves, Tiikmonts, &c. to discover Mr. Addison, an English gentleman. 

(his Works, vol. L p. 52S, Baskcrville’s edition) ; but his superficial tract on the 
Christian religion o wes its credit to his name, his style, and the interested applause 
of our clergy." [The conversion of Edessa seems to have been achieved later than 
stooA.rx by Bardesanes, under a later Abgar (202-217); and the legend probably 
arose soon after. About it.D. 400, the document quoted by Eusebius was edited in 
an improved form and increased by the addition of the miraculous picture. This 
is the so-called Doctrbia Addaei or Acta Tkaddaei^ which has comedown in Syriac 
(G. Phillips, The doctrine of Addai, 1876), Greek (Tischendorf, Act. Ap. Apoc., 

26x ^77.) and Armenian. See R, A. Lipsins, die edessenische Abgarsage, 1880; 

L. Tixeront, Les orig. de I’dglise d'Edesse etla Idgende d’Abgar, 1888.] 

^^H-'Vora the silence of James of Sarug (Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, p. 2S9, 318) 
and the testimony of Evagrms (Hist, Eccles. 1. iv. c. 27), I conclude that this fable 
was invented between the years 521 and 594, most probably after the siege of 
Edessa in 540 (Asseman. tom. i. p. 416; Procopius, de Bell. Persic. 1. ii. [c. 12]). It is 
the sword and buckler of Gregory II. (in Epist, i. ad Leon. Isaur. Concii. tom. 
viii. p. 656, 657), of John Damascenus (Opera, tom, i. p. 281, edit, Leqiiien), and 
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of Ms face on a linen, with wMbh, he gratified the faith of the 
royal stranger, who had invoked,,' his healing power and ofihrecl 
the strong city of Edessa to protect him against the malice of 
the Jews* The ignorance of the, primitive chnrch is explained 
by the long imprisonment of the image, in a niche of the wall, 
from whence, after an oblivion of five hundred years, it was 
released by some prudent bishop, and seasonably presented to 
the devotion of the times. Its first and most glorious exploit 
was the deliverance of the city from the arms of Chosroes 
Nusliirvan ; and it was soon revered as a pledge of the divine 
promise that Edessa should never be taken by a foreign enemy. 
It is true, indeed, that the text of Procopius ascribes the double 
deliverance of Edessa to the wealth and valour of her cibiisens, 
who purchased the absence and repelled the assaults of the 
Persian monarch. He was ignorant, the pi'ofane historian, of 
the testimony which he is compelled to deliver in the ecclesias- 
tical page of Evagrius, that the Palladium was exposed on the 
rampart, and that the water which had been sprinkled on the 
holy face, instead of quenching, added new fuel to, the fiames 
of the besieged. After this important service, the image of 
Edessa was preserved with respect and gratitude ; and, if the 
Armenians rejected the legend, the more credulous Greeks 
adored the similitude, which was not the work of any mortal 
pencil, but the immediate creation of the divine original. The 
style and sentiments of a Byzantine hymn will declare how far 
their worship was removed from the grossest idolatry. How 
can we with mortal eyes contemplate this image, whose celestial 
splendour the host of heaven presumes not to behold ? He 
who dwells in heaven condescends this day to visit us by his 
venerable image ; He who is seated on the cherubim visits us 
this day by a picture, which the Father has delineated with his 
immaculate hand, which he has formed in an ineffiible manner, 
and which we sanctify by adoring it with fear and love/' 
Before the end of the sixth century, these images, made without 
hands (in Greek it is a single word were propagated in the 

of the second Nicene Council (Actio, v. p, 1030). The most perfect edition may 
be found in Cedrenus (Compend. p. 175-178 [i. p. 308 sqq., ed. Bonn]}. 

AxeipoTTot-riTos, See Ducange, in Gloss. Grsec. et Lat. The subject is treated 
with equal learning and bigotry by the Jesuit Gretser (Syntagma de Imaginibus 
non Manu factis, ad calcem Codini de Officiis, p. 289-330), the ass, or rather the 
fox, of Ingoldstadt (see the Scaligerana) ; with equal reason and wit by the Protes- 
tant Beausobre, in the ironical controversy which he has spread through many 
volumes of the Bibliotheque Germanique (tom. xvHl p. 1-50, xx. p. 27-6S, xxv. p. 
1-36, xxvii. p. 85-118, xxviii. p. 1-33, xxxi. p. iix-148, xxxil p. 75-107-, xxxiv. p. 
^7‘’9^h [The Hellenic parallel to these dx^ipo'!Totr}TO(- are the dyaX^oiTa 
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camps and cities of tlje Eastern empli’e'.y.'^^'tliey were the objects itscopioa 
o'f worship^ and tlie instruments' of .miracles ; and in the hour 
of danger 'or toiiiiiit their 'venerable presence could' rewive the 
hope, rekindle the courage^, or repress the fury, of the Eonian 
legions. Of these pictures, the far greater part, the transcripts 
of a human pencil, could only pretend to a secondary likeness 
and improper title ; but there were some of higher dc^sceiit, 
who derived their resemblance from an immediate contact with 
the original, endowed, for that purpose, with a miraculous and 
prolific virtue. The most ambitious aspired from a filial to a 
fraternal relation with the image of Edessa ; and such is the 
veronica of Rome, or Spain, or Jerusalem, which Christ in his 
agony and bloody sweat applied to his face and delivered to an 
holy matron. The fruitful precedent was speedily transferred 
to the Virgin Mary and tlie saints and martyrs. In the church 
of Dios|>olis in Palestine, the features of the mother of God 
were deeply inscribed in a marble column ; the East and West 
have been decox'ated by the pencil of St. Luke; and the 
evangelist, who was perhaps a physician, has been forced to 
exercise the occupation of a painter^ so profane and odious in 
the eyes of the primitive Christians. The Olympian Jove, 
created by the muse of Homer and the chisel of Phidias, might 
inspire a philosophic mind with momentary devotion ; but tliese 
Catholic images were faintly and flatly delineated by monkish 
artists in the last degeneracy of taste and geniusJ*^ 

The worship of images had stolen into the church by 
sensible degrees, and each petty step was pleasing to thewo^fr 
superstitious mind, as productive of comfort and innocent of 
sin. But in the beginning of the eighth century, in the full 
magnitude of the abuse, the more timorous Greeks were 
awakened by an apprehension that, under the mask of Christi- 
anity, they had restored the religion of their fathers ; they 
heard, with gidef and impatience, the name of idolaters : 

^^Theophylact. Simocatta ( 1 . ii. c. 3, p. 34, 1 . iii. c. i, p. 63) celebrates the 
eeavSptKOi^ elKaaixa, which he Styles axef-po-nroCyjrov i yet it was no more than a copy, 
since he adds, apx^rvrrov to eKelvov ol ’P<ofxaioi (of EdeSSa) OpTjio-KevovcrC Tt appTjTOi', 

See Pagi, tom. iL a,d. 586, No, 11. 

i^See, in the genuine or supposed works of John Damascenus, two passages on 
the Virgin and St. Luke, which have not been noticed by Gretser, nor consequently 
by Beausobre. ^ Opera Job. Damascen. tom. i. p, 618, 631. , [There is an important 
passage, showing that image-worship was thoroughly established in the beginning 
of the 7th cent., in the story of Barlaam and Josaphat (see Appendix i). See 
Migne, P.G., 96, p. 3032.] 

scandalous figures stand quite out from the canvas: they are as 
bad as a group of statues ! It W'as thus that the ignorance and bigotry of a Greek 
priest applauded the pictures of Titian, which he had ordered, and refused to 
accept. 
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the irueessant charge of the Jews aiid Mahometaiis,-^^^ who tie- 
rived from the Law and 'the Koran an im, mortal hatred to 
graven ■ images aiicl all relative worship. The servitude of the 
Jews might curb their iseal and depreciate their authority ; 
but the triumphant Musulmans, who reigned at Damascus 
and' threatened Constantinople, cast into the scale of reproach 
the accumulated weight of truth and victory. The cities of 
Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, had been fortified with the images 
of Christ, his mother, and his saints ; and each city presumed 
on the hope or promise of miraculous defence. In a rapid con- 
quest of ten years, the Arabs subdued those cities and these 
images ; and, in their opinion, the Lord of Hosts pronouxiced a 
decisive judgment between the adoration and contempt of 
these mute and inanimate idols. For a while Edessa had 
braved the Persian assaults ; but the chosen city, the spouse of 
Christ, was involved in the comxnon ruin ; and his divine re- 
semblance became the slave and trophy of the inhdels. After a 
servitude of three hundred years, the Palladium was yielded to 
the devotion of Constantinople, for a ransom of twelve thousand 
pounds of silver, the redemption of two hundred Musulmans, 
and a perpetual truce for the territory of Edessa. In this 
season of distress and dismay, the eloquence of the monks was 
exercised in the defence of images ; and they attempted to 
prove that the sin and schism of the greatest part of the 
Orientals had forfeited the favour, and annihilated the virtue, 
of these precious symbols. But they were now opposed by the 
murmurs of many simple or rational Christians, who appealed 
to the evidence of texts, of facts, and of the primitive times, 
and secretly desired the reformation of the church. As the 
worship of images had never been established by any general 
or positive law, its progress in the Eastern empire had been 
retarded, or accelerated, by the differences of men and manners, 
the local degrees of refinement, and the personal characters of 
the bishops. The splendid devotion was fondly cherished by 

By Cedrenus, Zonaras, Glycas, and Manasscs, the origin of the Iconoclasts 
is imputed to the caliph Yezid and two Jews, who promised the empire to L.eo ; 
and the reproaches of these hostile sectaries are turned into an absurd conspiracy 
for restoring the purity of the Christian worship (see Spanheim, Hist. Imag. c. 
2). [Yezid 11 , issued a decree banishing images from Christian churches in A.o. 
723.1 

See Eiraacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 267), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 201), and 
Abulfcda (Annal. Moslem, p. 264) ; and the criticisms of Pagi (tom. iii. A.D. 944). 
The prudent Franciscan refuses to determine whether the image of Edessa now 
reposes at Rome or Genoa ; but its repose is inglorious, and this ancient object 
of worship is no longer famous or fashionable. 
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the levity of the capital and theimrentive genius of the Byzan- 
tine clergjj while the rude and remote districts of Asia were 
strangers to this innovation of sacred . 'luxury. Many large 
congregations of Gnostics and Arlans mamtained, after their 
conversion, the simple worship which had preceded their sepa- 
ration ; and the Armenians, the most wwlike subjects of Eoiiie, 
were not reconciled, in the twelfth century, to the sight of 
Images. These various denominations of men afforded a feud 
of prejudice and aversion, of small account in the villages of 
Anatolia or Thrace, but which, in the fortune of a soldier, a 
prelate, or an eunuch, might be often connected with the 
powers of the church and state. 

Of such adventurers, the most fortunate was the emperor ^j«otiieXcono« 
Leo the Third, who, from the mountains of Isauria, ascended 
the throne of the East, He was ignorant of sacred and pro- 
fane letters ; but his education, his reason, perhaps his inter- 
course with the Jews and Arabs, had inspired the martial 
peiisant with an hatred of images ; and it was held to be the 
duty of a prince to impose on his subjects the dictates of his 
own conscience. But in the outset of an unsettled reign, 
during ten years of toil and danger, Leo submitted to the 
meanness of hypocrisy, bowed before the idols which he despised, 
and satisfied the Roman pontiff with the annual professions of 
his orthodoxy and zeal. In the reformation of religion, his 
first steps were moderate and cautious : he assembled a great 
council of senators and bishops, and enacted, -with their consent, 
that all the images should be removed from the sanctuary and 
altar to a proper height in the churches, where they might be 
visible to the eyes, and inaccessible to the superstition, of the 
people. But it was impossible, on either side, to check the 
rapid though adverse impulse of veneration and abhorrence; 

’Ap^enn'ot? «al ’AAa/xctvor9 7} ayttov elic6v<av irpocKwricn^ dTrYj-yopcwTat. (Nice- 

tas, 1 . ii. p. 258 [p. 527, ed. Bonn]). The Armenian churches are still content 
with the cross (Missions dii Levant, tom. iii. p. 148) ; but surely the superstitious 
Greek is unjust to the superstition of the Germans of the xiith century. 

i®Our original, but not impartial, monuments of the Iconoclasts must be 
drawn from the Acts of the Councils, tom. viii. and ix. Collect. Labb6, edit. 

Venet., and the historical writings of Theophanes, Nicephorus, Manasses, 

Cedrenus, Zonaras, &c. Of the modern Catholics, Baronins, Pagi, Natalis 
Alexander (Kist. Eccles. Seculum viii. and ix.}, and Maimbourg (Hist, des 
Iconoclastes) have treated the subject with learning, passion, and credulity. The 
Protestant labours of Frederic Spanheim (Historia Imaginum Restituta) and 
James Basnage (Hist, des Eglises R^form^es, tom. ii. 1 . xxiii. p. I339'-I385) are 
cast into the Iconoclast scale. With this mutual aid, and opposite tendency, it 
is easy for m to poise the balance with philosophic indifference. [See further. 
Appendix!,] '' ’ 
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'in tlicir lofty position^ the,. sacred images still edified their 
votaries and reproached the tyrant . He was himself provoked 
by resistance and invective and Ills own party accused him 
of an imperfect discharge of his duty, and urged for liis imita- 
tion the example of the Jewish; 'king, who had broken, without 
scruple, the brazeii 'serpent nf the temple. By a second edict, 
he proscribed the existence as well as the use of religious 
CA.x>. ■ pictures ; the churches of Constantinople and file provinces 
were cleansed from idolatry ; the images of Christ, the Virgin, 
and the Saints were demolished, or a smooth, surface of plaster 
was spread over the walls of the edifice. The sect of the 
Iconoclasts was supported by the zeal and despotism of six 
emperors, and the East and West were involved in a noisy con- 
flict of one hundred and twenty years. It was the design of 
Leo the I saurian to pronounce the condemnation * of images, 
as an article of faith, and by the authority of a general coiiiicii ; 
but the convocation of such an assembly was reserved for his 
son Constantine ; and, though it is stigmatized by triumphant 
bigotry as a meeting of fools and atheists, their own partial 
and. mutilated acts betray many symptoms of reason and piety, 
debates and decrees of many provincial synods introduced 
summons of the general council, which met In the suburbs 
, . of Constantinople, and was composed of the respectable number 
' of three hundred and thirty-eight bishops of Europe and 
Anatolia ; for the patriarchs of Antioch and Alexandria were 
the slaves of the caliph, and the Roman pontiff had withdrawn 
the churches of Italy and the West from the communion of 
the Greeks. This Byzantine synod assumed the rank and 
powers of the seventh general council ; yet even this title was 
a recognition of the six preceding assemblies which had labori- 
ously built the structure of the Catholic faith. After a serious 
deliberation of six months, the three hundred and thirty-eight 
bishops pronounced and subscribed an unanimous decree, that 
all visible symbols of Christ, except in the Eucharist, w^ere 
either blasphemous or heretical ; that image-worship was a 
corruption of Christianity, and a renewal of Paganism ; that 
all such monuments of idolatry should be broken or erased ; 

is probably incorrect. See Appendix 15 on Leo’s edicts.] 

• Some flowers of rhetoric are trapdf^o/zov xai a$eop, and the bishops rots 

fiaTMOfl^pomv, By [Pseudo-jDamascentzs it is styled d/evpo^ Kal adeKro? (Opera, tom. i. p. 
623), Spanheim's Apology for the Synod of Constantinople (p. 171, &c.) is worked np 
with, truth and ingenuity, from such materials as he could find in the Nicene Acts 
(p. 1046, &c. ). The witty John of Damascus converts eincrKOTrovs into imtTKorov^, 
Uiakds them KOLKipSovkov^, slaves of their belly, See, (Opera, tom. i. p. 306}. 
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itiid that' those who shoold* refus^-' to ‘ deliver the objects of 
tlicir private superstition were guilty’ of disobedience to the 
aiitliorily 'of the church and'. of the 'emperor. In their loud 
and loyal acclamationSj they celebrated the merits of their 
temporal redeemer ; and to his' sseal and justice they entrusted , 
the execution of their spiritual ■ censures. At Constantinople, 
as in the former councils, the^ will of the prince was the rule 
of episcopal faith ; but, on this occasion, I am inclined to sus- 
pect that a large majority of the prelates sacrificed their secret 
conscience to the temptations of hope and fear. In the long Tjieir creed 
night of superstition, the Christians had -wandered far away 
from the simplicity of the gospel ; nor was it easy for them 
to discern the clue, and tread back the mazes, of the labyrinth. 

The worship of images was inseparably blended, at least to 
a pious fancy, with the Cross, the Virgin, the saints, and their 
relics ; the holy ground was involved in a cloud of miracles 
and visions ; and the nerves of the mind, curiosity and scepti- 
cism, were benumbed by the habits of obedience and belief. 
Constantine himself is accused of indulging a royal licence to 
doubt, or deny, or deride the mysteries of the Catholics, but 
they were deeply inscribed in the public and private creed of 
his bishops ; and the boldest Iconoclast might assault with a 
secret horror the monuments of popular devotion, which were 
consecrated to the honour of his celestial patrons. In the 
reformation of the sixteenth century, freedom and knowledge 
had expanded all the faculties of man, the thirst of innovation 
superseded the reverence of antiquity, and the vigour of 
Europe could disdain those phantoms which terrified the sickly 
and servile w'eakness of the Greeks. 

The scandal of an abstract heresy can be only proclaimed rsiair per- 
to the people by the blast of the ecclesiastical trumpet; butthS"^ 
the most ignorant can perceive, the most torpid must feel, the 
profanation and dovmfall of their visible deities. The first 
hostilities of Leo %vere directed against a lofty Christ on the 
vestibule, and above the gate, of the palace,^^’^ A ladder had 
been planted for the assault, but it was furiously shaken by a 
crowd of zealots and women ; they beheld, with pious transport, 
the ministers of sacrilege tumbling from on high and dashed 

”‘5 He is accused of proscribing the title of saint ; styling the Virgin, Mother 
of C/irm\‘ comparing her after her delivery to an empty 'purse; of Arianism, 
Nestorianism, &c. In his defence, Spanheim (c. iv. p. 207) is somewhat em- 
barrassed between the interest of a Ihrotestant and the duty of an orthodo:< 
divine, ' ' , 

-'b[cp. Vit. Stepk Jim. , ap. Migne, P.G. 100,- p. 1085.] 
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against the pavement ; the honours of the ancient martyrs 
were prostituted to these criminals, who justly suffered for 
murder and rebellion, The execution of the Imperial edicts 
was resisted by frequent tumults in Constantinople and the 
provinces; the person of Leo was endangered, his officers were 
massacred, and the popular enthusiasm was quelled by the 
strongest efforts of the civdl and military power. Of the Archi- 
pelago, or Holy Sea, the numerous islands w'ere filled with 
images and monks ; their votaries abjured, without scruple the 
enemy of Christ, his mother, and the saints ; they armed a fleet 
of boats and galleys, displayed their consecrated banners and 
boldly steered for the harbour of Constantinople, to place on 
the throne a new favourite of God and the people. They de 
pei^ed on the succour of a miracle; but their miracles 'were 
inefficient against the Greek Jire ; and, after the defeat and 
conflagration of their fleet, the naked islands were abandoned 
to the clemency or justice of the conqueror. The son of Leo 
m the first year of his reign, had undertaken an expedition 
against the baracens; during his absence, the capital the 
palace, and the purple were occupied by his kinsman \rta- 
vasdes, the ambitious champion of the orthodox faith The 
worship of images was triumphantly restored ; the patriarch 
renounced his dissimulation, or dissembled his sentiments ■ and 
the righteous claim of the usurper was acknowledged both in the 
new, and in ancient, Borne. Constantine flew for refuge to his 
paternal mountains; but he descended at the head of the bold 
and affectionate Isaurians ; and his final victory confounded the 
arms and predictions of the fanatics. His long reiom was dis- 
tracted with clamour, sedition, conspiracy, and" mutual hatred 
and sanguinary revenge; the persecution of images was the 
motive, or pretence, of his adversaries; and, if they missed a 
temporal diadem they were rewarded by the Greeks with the 
crown of martyrdom. In every act of open and clandestine 
t the unforgiving enmity of the monks 
the faithml slaves of the superstition to which they owed their 

SvS they preached, they ab- 

solved, th,.y inflamed, they conspired ; the solitude of Palestine 
poured forth a torrent of invective; and the pen of St. John 
Damascenus,-’2 the last of the Greek fathers, devoted the 

The holy confessor Theophanes approves the principle of their rebollinn a ' 
)uvovi^P.yot [p. 339 [a.m. 6218]). Gree-orv II (in Fnkt 5 J f 
ConciL tom. viu. p. 661 66d.l annkiiHc: h,eon. 

the Imperial officers. Pplands the zeal of the Byzantine women who hilled 

^ “ John, or Mansur, wa? a noble Christian of Damascus, who iidd a consider- 
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tyrant’s lieadj botli in this world, ’.and"' ihe I am not at , 

leisure to examine how far the monks, provoked, nor how much 
they liave exaggerated, their real aixd' pretended sufferings, nor 
how 'many lost their lives. or limbs, their eyes or their .beards, 
by the cruelty of the emperor. From the chastisement of in- 
dividuals, he proceeded to the abolition of the order ; and, as 
it \wa$ wealthy and useless, his resentment might be stimulated 
by avarice and justified by patriotism. The formidable name 
and mission of the Dragon^ his visitor-general, excited the 
terror and abhorrence of the black nation ; “the religious com- 
munities were dissolved, the buildings were converted into 
magazines, or barracks ; tlie lands, moveables, and cattle were 
confiscated ; and our modern precedents will support the charge 
that much wanton or malicious havoc was exercised against the 
relics, and even the books, of the monasteries. With the habit 
and profession of monks, the public and private worship of 
images was rigorously proscribed ; and it should seem that a 
solemn abjuration of idolatry was exacted from the subjects, or 
at least from the clergy, of the Eastern empire.-^ 

The patient East abjured, with reluctance, her sacred images 
they were fondly cherished, and vigorously defended, by the 
independent zeal of the Italians. In ecclesiastical rank and 
jurisdiction, the patriarch of Constantinople and the pope of 

able office in the service of the caliph. His zeal in the cause of images exposed 
him to the resentment and treachery of the Greek emperor ; and on the suspicion 
of a treasonable correspondence he was deprived of his right hand, which was 
miraculously restored by the Virgin. After this deliverance, he resigned his office, 
distributed his wealth, and buried himself in the monastery of St. Sabas, between 
Jerusalem and the Dead Sea. The legend is famous ; but his learned editor, 
Father Lequien, has unluckily proved that St. John Daniasceiiiis was already a 
monk before the Iconoclast dispute (Opera, tom. i. Vit. St. Joan. Daniascen. p. 
10-13, et Notas ad loc.). [Cp. Appendix i.] 

After sending Leo to the devil, he introduces his heir — to fiiapov avTov y^v^fia, 
xal Kaxias avrov K\rjpov6>Jt.o^ ev SiTrAw yempievog (Opera Damascen. tOlll. i. p. 625 
[c. Const. Cab., c. 2oj). If the authenticity of this piece be suspicious [there is 
no doubt that it is spurious], wq are sure that in other works, no longer c.x:tant, 
Damascenus bestowed on Constantine the title of peov ’SlwaficO XptcrTo/Aa;^oi», 
p,tirdyiov (tom, i. p. 306). [The authority for these citations from John of Damascus 
is the Vita Stephani Jiinioris. Cp. Appendix i.] 

In the narrative of this persecution from Theophanes and Cedrenus, Span- 
heim (p. 235-238) is happy to compare the I>raco of Leo with the dragoons 
{pracanes) of Louis XIV. ; and highly solaces himself with this controversial 
pun. 

Upoypaprp.a ykp ward TtatTav e^apx^o-V vjto tt? 5 au-roD, Travrag 

vvoypdil/ai xal op^vvvat tov d0eT>jcrat ttjv irpocrxvvric^tp t5>v trt'TTTwv elxovoap ([pseudo-] 
Damascen. Op. tom. i. p. 625 [c. Const Cabal!., 21]). This oath and subscrip- 
tion I do not remember to have seen in any modern compilation. 
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Home "^^ere nearly equal. Greek prelate was a domestic 

slave under the eye of his master, at whose nod lie alternately 
passed, from the convent to the' throne, and from tlie throne to 
the convent. A distant' and dangerous station, amidst the bar- 
barians of the West, excited' the spirit and freedom of the Latin 
bishops. Their popular election endeared them to the Romans ; 
the public and private indigence was relieved by their ample 
revenue ; and the weakness or neglect of the emperors com- 
pelled them to consult, both in peace and war, the temporal 
safety of the city. In the school of adversity the priest insen- 
sibly imbibed the virtues and the ambition of a prince; the 
same character was assumed, the same policy was adopted, by 
the Italian, the Greek, or the Syrian, who ascended the chair 
of St. Peter ; and, after the loss of her legions and provinces, the 
genius and fortune of the popes again restored the supremacy of 
Ilom.e. It is agreed that in the eighth century their dominion 
was founded on rebellion, and that the rebellion was produced, 
and justified, by the heres)^ of the Iconoclasts; but the conduct 
of the second and third Gregory, in this memorable contest, is 
, variously interpreted by the wishes of their friends and enemies. 
The 'Byzantine writers unanimously declare that, after a fruit- 
less admonition, they pronounced the separation of the East 
and West, and deprived the sacrilegious tyrant of the revenue 
and sovereignty of Italy. Their excommunication is still more 
clearly expressed by the Greeks, who beheld the accomplish- 
ment of the papal triumphs ; and, as they are more strongly 
attached to their religion than to their country, they praise, 
instead of blaming, the zeal and orthodoxy of these apostolical 
men,“^ The modern champions of Rome are eager to accept 
tlie praise and the precedent : this great and glorious example 
of the deposition of royal heretics is celebrated by the cardina].s 
Baronins and Bellarmine ; and, if they are asked wriy the 
same thunders were not hurled against the Neros and Julians 
of antiquity, they reply that the weakness of the primitive 

Kal ‘’Puifj.YjV crvv Tratryj [ryj] ’IraKitt Tr }9 ^acrLk^La<; avTOv a7r4<Try}ere.f Says TheO“ 
phanes (Chronograph, p, 343 [a.M. 6221]). For this Gregory is styled ’by Cod- 
renus avijp airoo-roAtKo? (p. 450). Zonaras specifies the thunder, o-vpo&ikm 

(tom. ii. I XV. p. 104, 105 [c. 4, ad init.]). It may be obsen’-ed that the Greeks 
are apt to confound the times and actions of two Gregories. 

27 See Baronius, Annal. Eccles. A.D. 730, No, 4, 5, dignuni exemplumi Rellar- 
,mm. de Itomano^ Pontifice, 1 . v, c. 8, mulctavit eum pane imperii, Sigonius, de 
Regno Italise, 1. hi. Opera, tom. ii. p. 169. Yet such is the change of Italy that 
, Sigonius is corrected by the editor of Milan, Philippus Argelatus, a Bolognese, and 
subject of the pope. 
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eburcli was the sole cause of her ;pati€nt lo55'aIty*^® On this 
oecasioii, the elFects of love and hatred are the same ; and the 
zealous Protestants, who seek to kindle the indignation, and to 
alarm the fears, of princes and 'magistrates^ expatiate on the in- 
solence ami treason of the two Gregories against their lawful 
sovereigiL^*^ They are defended only by the moderate Catholics, 
for the most part, of the Gallican church, who respect the^ 
saint witlioot approving the sin. These common advocates of 
the crowm and the mitre circumscribe the truth of hicts by the 
rule of equity, scripture, and tradition ; and appeal to the evi- 
dence of tlie Latins, and the lives and epistles of the popes 
■■..■■themselves., ' 

Two original epistles, from Gregory the Second to 
emperor Leo, are still extant ; and, if they cannot be praised 
as the most perfect models of eloquence and logic, they ex-’?^? 

Quod si Christiani olim non deposuerunt Neronem aut Julianum, id fiiit quia 
deerant vires temporales Christianis (honest Bellarmine, de Roni. Pont. 1. v. c. 7). 
Cardinal Perron adds a distinction more honourable to the first Christians, but not 
more satisfactory to modern princes — the treason of heretics and apostates, who 
break their oath, belie their coin, and renounce their allegiance to Christ and his 
vicar ( Perron iana, p. S9), 

Take, as a specimen, the cautious Basnage (Hist, de T'Eglise, p. 1350, 1351), 
and the veliement Spanheini (Hist. Imaginum), who, with an hundred more, tread 
in the footsteps of the centuriators of Magdeburg. 

See Launoy (Opera, tom. v. pars ii. epist. vii. 7, p. 456-474), Natalis Alex- 
ander (Hist, Nov. Tesiamenti, secul. viii. Dissert, i. p. 92-96), Pagi (Critica, torn, 
iii. p. 215-216), and Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p, 317-320), a 
disciple of the Gallican school. In the field of controversy I always pity the 
moderate party, who stand on the open middle ground exposed to the fire of both 
'.sides, ' 

They appeal to Paul Warnefrid, or Diaconus (de Gestis Langobard. 1. vi. c. 

49, p. 506, 507, in Beript. Ital. Muratori, tom, i. pars i.), and the nominal Anas- 
tasius (de Vit. Pont, in Muratori, tom. iii. pars i. Gregorius IL p. 154. Gre- 
gorius in. p. 158. Zacharias, p. 161. Stephanas III. p. 165. Paulus, p. 172. 
Stephunus IV. p. 174, Hadrianus, p. 179. Leo III. p. 195). Yet I may remark 
that the true Anastasiiis (Hist. Eccles, p. 134, edit. Reg.), and the HisLoria Miscella 
(i. xxi. p. 151-, ill tom. i. Script. Ital.), both of the ixth century, translate and 
appro\’c the Greek text of Thcophanes. 

With sonie minute difference, the most learned critics, Lucas Holstenius, 
Schelesti ate, Ciampini, Bianciiini, Muratori (Prolegomena ad tom. iii. pars i.), are 
agreed that the Liber Pontificalis was composed and continued by the ♦apostolical 
librarians and notaries of the viiith and ixth centuries; and that the last and 
smallest part is llie work of Anastasius, whose name it bears. The style is bar- 
barous, the narrative partial, the details are trifling ; yet it must be read as a curious 
and authentic record of the times. The epistles of the popes are dispersed in the 
voliinies of Councils. [See Appendix i,] 

^^'The two epistles of Gregory II. have been preserved in the Acts of the Nicene 
Council (tom. viii. p, 651-674). They are without a date, which is variously fixed, 
by Baronius in the year 726, by Aluratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. vi. p. 120) in 729, 
and by Pagi in 730. Such is the force of prejudice, that some Papists have praised 
the good sense and modera.tion of these letters. [See Appendix 14, For the 
pontificate of Gregory : Dahnien, Das Pontifikat Gregors II., 1888.] 

YOL. V. 17 
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Iiibit tlie portrait, or at' least the mask, of the founder of the 
papal monarchy. During ten pure and fortunate years/" says 
Gregory to the emperor, we have tasted the annual comfort 
of your royal letters, subscribed in purple ink with your own 
hand, the sacred pledges of your attachment to the orthodox 
creed of our fathers. How deplorable is the change ! how 
tremendous the scandal! You now accuse the Catholics of 
idolatry ; and, by the accusation, you betray your own impiety 
and ignorance. To this ignorance we are compelled to adapt the 
grossness of our style and arguments ; the first elements of holy 
letters are sufficient for your confusion ; and, wei*e you to enter 
a grammar-school and avow yourself the enemy of our worship, 
the simple and pious children would be provoked to cast their 
horn-books at your head."" After this decent salutation, the 
pope attempts the usual distinction between the idols of antiquity 
and the Christian images. The former were the fanciful repre- 
sentations of phantoms or daemons, at a time when the true 
God had not manifested his person in any visible likeness. The 
latter are the genuine forms of Christ, his mother, and hi>s saints, 
wdio had approved, by a crowd of miracles, the innocence and 
merit of this relative worship. He must indeed have trusted 
to the ignorance of Leo, since he could assert the perpetual 
use of images from the apostolic age, and their venerable 
presence in the six synods of the Catholic church. A more 
specious argument is drawn from present possession and recent 
practice ; the harmony of the Christian world supersedes the 
demand of a general council ; and Gregory frankly confesses 
that such assemblies can only be useful under the reign of an 
orthodox prince. To the impudent and inhuman Leo, more 
guilty than an heretic, he recommends peace, silence, and 
implicit obedience to his spiritual guides of Constantinople and 
Rome. The limits of civil and ecclesiastical powers are defined 
by the pontiffi To the former he appropriates the body ; to the 
latter, the soul: the sword of justice is in the hands of the 
magisti-ate ; the more formidable weapon of excommunication 
is entrusted to the clergy ; and in the exercise of their divine 
commission a zealous son will not spare his offending father; 
the successor of St Peter may lawfully chastise the kings of the 
earth. You assault us, O tyrant ! with a carnal and military 
hand ; unarmed and naked, we can only implore the Christ, the 
prince of the heavenly host, that lie -will send unto you a devil, 
for the destruction of your body and the salvation of jout souk 
You declare, with foolish arrogance, I will despatch my orders 
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to Borne ; I will break ia pieces ■ the image of St. Peter ; and 
Gregory, like his predecessor Martia, 'shall be transported in 
chains, and in exile, to the foot of the Imperial throne. Would 
to God that I miglit be permitted to tread in the footsteps of 
the holy Martin ; 'but may the fate of Constans serve as a warn- 
ing to the persecutors of the church ! After his just condemna- 
tion by the bishops of Sicily, the tyrant was cut off, in the 
fulness of his sins, by a domestic servant ; the saint is still adored 
by the nations of Scythia, among whom he ended his banish- 
ment and Ills life. But it is our duty to live for the edification 
and support of the faithful people ; nor are we reduced to risk 
our safety on the event of a eombat. Incapable as you are of 
defending your Roman subjects, the maritime situation of the 
city may perhaps expose it to your depredation ; but we can 
remove to the distance of four-and-twenty stadzaj^^ to the first D 

fortress of the Lombards, and then ^you may pursue the 

winds. Are you ignorant that the popes are the bond of union, 
the mediators of peace, between the East and West? The 
eyes of the nations are fixed on our humility ; and they revere, 
as a God upon earth, the apostle St, Peter, whose image you 
tJireaten to destroy, The remote and interior kingdoms of 
the West present their homage to Christ and his vicegerent; 
and we now prepare to visit one of their most powerful monarchs, 
who desires to receive from our hands the sacrament of baptism. 
'.The: barbarians have submitted to the yoke of the gospel, while 
you alone are deaf to the voice of the shepherd. These pious 
barbarians are kindled into rage ; they thirst to avenge the 
persecution of the East. Abandon your rash and fatal enter- 
prise; reflect, tremble, and repent. If you persist, -we are 
innocent of the blood that will be spilt in the contest ; may it 
tall on your own head.''- 

EiKocri rdarcrapa crraSta vTro^opi^oret 6 ’Apxtepevs ‘Pw/xtjs et? rrj^ }(iapav rij? Ka/Li7ravta5, 
Kal vTraye roi/? aire,aovt (Epist. i p. 664). This proximity of the Lombards is 

bard ot digestion. Camillo Pellegrini (Dissert, iv. de Ducatu Beneventi, in the 
Script. Ital tom. v. p. 172, 173) forcibly reckons the twenty-four stadia, not from 
Rome, "but from the limits of the Roman duchy, to the first fortress, perhaps Sora, 
of the Lombards. I rather believe that Gregory, with the pedantry of the age, 
employs stadia for miles without much inquiry into the genuine measure. 

35.0*. at rraa-ai ^acrCkeiai Sv<reit}^ w? Beov CTrtyei.oj' s^ovcrt. 

rriq ecrmr^pov 8vcreo3<s rov keyofievov ’Sieirrerov (p. 665). The popo appears tO 
have imposed on the ignorance of the Greeks ; he lived and died in the Latcran ; and 
in his time all the kingdoms of the West had embraced Christianity. May not this 
unknown Sepieius have some reference to the chief of the Saxon Hepiarchy to Ina 
Iving of Wessex, who, in the pontificate of Gregory the Second, visited Rome, for 
the purpose, not of baptism, but of pilgrimage? (Pagi, A.r>. 6S9, No 2, a.d. 726, 
No. is). [Schenk adopts this explanation, in his art. on Leo III., Bvz. Ztsch. v. p. 
^89.3 
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Revolt of Tlie first assault of Leo against the images of Constantinople 
had been witnessed by a crowd of strangers from Italy and the 
West, who related, with grief and indignatioiij the sacrilege of 
the emperor. But on the reception of his proscriptive edict 
they trembled for their domestic deities ; the images of Christ 
and* the virgin, of the angels, martp’s, and saints, were abolislied 
in all the churches of Italy ; and a strong alternative was pro- 
posed to the Roman pontiff, the royal favour as the price of 
his compliance, degradation and exile as the penalty of his 
disobedience. Neither zeal nor policy allowed him to hesitate; 
and the haughty strain in which Gregory addressed the em- 
peror displays his confidence in the truth of his doctrine or the 
powers of resistance. Without depending on prayers or miracles, 
he boldly armed against the public enemy, and his pastoral 
letters admonished the Italians of tlieir danger and their duty.^’^ 
At this signal, Ravenna, Venice, and the cities of the Exarchate 
and Feiitapolis, adhered to the cause of religion ; their military 
force by sea and land consisted, for the most part, of the 
natives ; vand the spirit of patriotism and zeal was transfused 
into the mercenary strangers. The Italians sv/ore to live and 
die in the defence of the pope and the holy images ; the 
Roman people was devoted to their father, and even the Ijom- 
bards were ambitious to share the merit and advantage of this 
holy 'war. The most treasonable act, but the most obvious 
revenge, was the destruction of the statues of Leo himself ; the 
most effectual and pleasing measure of rebellion was the with- 
holding the tribute of Italy, and depriving him of a power 
which he had recently abused by the imposition of a new 
capitation. A form of administration w^as preserved by the 
election of magistrates and governors ; and so high w'as the 
public indignation that the Italians were prepared to create 
an orthodox emperor, and to conduct him with a fleet and army 

I shall transcribe the important and decisive passage of the Liber Fontincalis. 
Respiciens ergo pins vir profanam principis jussionem, jam contra imperatorern 
quasi contra hostem se armavit, rentiens haeresim ejus, scribens nbique se cavere 
Christianos, eo quod orta fuisset impietas tails. Igitur permoti omnes Penta- 
polenses atque Venetiarum exercitus contra Imperatoris jussionem restiterunt; 
dicentes se nunquam in ejusdem pontificis condescendere necem, sed pro ejus 
magis defensione viriliter decertare (p. 156). 

A ce?isus, or capitation, says Anastasius (p. 156) ; a most cruel tax, unknown 
to the Saracens themselves, exclaims the zealous Maimbourg (Hist, des Icono- 
clastes, I i.), and Theophanes (p. 344), who talks of Pharaoh’s numbering the male 
children of Israel. This mode of taxation was familiar to the Saracens ; and, most 
. unluckily for the historian, it was imposed a few years afterwards in France by bis 
= ' ' '’patron Lewis XIV. 
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to the palace of Constantinople, ■ In that palace, tlie Homan 
bishops, the second and third Gregory, were coiideiimecl as the 
authors of the revolt, and every attempt was made, either by 
fraud or force, to seize their persons and to strike at their lives. 
The city was repeatedly visited or assaulted by captains of the 
giiards/arid dukes and exarchs of high dignity or secret trust ; 
they landed wdtii foreign troops, they obtained some domestic 
aid, and the superstition of Naples may blush that her Withers 
were attaclied to the cause of heresy. But tiiese clandestine 
or open attacks were repelled by the courage and vigilance 
of the Romans; the Gretks were overthrown and massacred, 
tlieir leaders suffered an ignominious death, and the popes, 
how'ever inclined to mercy, refused to intercede for these guilty 
victims. At Ravenna,®^ the several quarters of the city had 
long exercised a bloody and hereditary feud ; in religious con- 
troversy they found a new aliment of faction ; but the votaries 
of images were superior in numbers or spirit, and the exarch, 
who attempted to stem the torrent, lost his life in a popular 
sedition. To punish this flagitious deed and restore his do- 
niinion in Italy, the emperor sent a fleet and army into the 
Adriatic gulf. After suffering from the wnnds and %vaves much 
loss and delay, the Greeks made their descent in the neighbour- 
hood of Ravenna ; they threatened to depopulate the guilty 
capital and to imitate, perhaps to surpass, the example of Jus- 
tiriiaii the Second, wdio had chastised a former rebellion by the 
choice and execution of fifty of the principal inhabitants. The 
women and clergy, in sackcloth and ashes, lay prostrate in 
prayer ; the men were in arms f jr the defence of their country ; 
the common danger had united the factions, and the event of 
a battle was preferred to the slow miseries of a siege. In a 
hard-fought day, as the two armies alternately yielded and 
advanced, a phantom was seen, a voice was heard, and Ravenna 
was victorious by the assurance of victory. The strangers re- 
treated to their ships, but the populous sea-coast poured forth 
a multitude of boats j the waters of the Po were so deeply 
infected with blood that during six years the public prejudice 
.abstained from the fish of the river ; and the institution of an 
annual feast perpetuated the worship of images and the ab- 

See the Liber Pontihcalis of Agnellus (in the Scriptores Reruni Italicarum of 
Miuratori, tom. ii. pars i.), whose deeper shade of barbarism mar.ks the difference 
between Rome and Ravenna. Yet we are indebted to him for some curious and 
doinestic facts — the quarters and factions of Ravenna (p. 154), the revenge of 
Justinian II. (p. 160, 161), the defeat of the Greeks (p. 170, 171 ), &c. [The story in 
Agnellus i.s very doubtful Cp. Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders, vi. 453-4.] 
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liorreiice of the Greek tyrant. Amidst the triuniph of the 
Catholic arms, the Roman pontllF convened a synod of ninety- 
three bishops against the heresy of the Iconoclasts. With their 
consent he pronounced a general excommunication against all 
who by word or deed should attack the tradition of the fathers 
and the images of the saints ; in this sentence the emperor was 
tacitly involved ; but , the vote of a last and hopeless remon- 
strance may seem to imply that the anathema was yet suspended 
over his guilty head. No sooner had they coniirmed their own 
safety, the worship of images, and the freedom of Rome and 
Italy, than the popes appear to have relaxed of their severity 
and to have spared the relics of the Byzantine dominion. 
Their moderate counsels delayed and prevented the election of 
a new emperor, and they exhorted the Italians not to separate 
from the body of the Roman monarchy. The exarch was permit- 
ted to reside within the walls of Ravenna, a captive rather than a 
master ; and, till the Imperial coronation of Charlemagne, the 
government of Rome and Italy was exercised in the name of 
the successors of Constantine.^^ 

The liberty of Rome, which had been oppressed by the arms 
and arts of Augustus, was rescued, after seven hundred and 
fifty years of servitude, from the persecution of Leo the Isaurian. 
By tlie Caesars, the triumphs of the consuls had been annihi- 
lated : in the decline and fall of the empire, the god Terminus, 
the sacred boundary, had insensibly receded from the ocean, 
the Rhine, the Danube, \and the Euphrates; and Rome was 
reduced to her ancient territory from Viterbo to Terracina, and 
from Narni to the mouth of the Tiber. When the kings were 
banished, the republic reposed on the firm basis which had been 
founded by their wusdom and virtue. Their perpetual juris- 

Yet Leo was undoubtedly comprised in the si quis . . . imaginum sacrarum 
. . . destructor , . . extiterit sit extprris a eorpore D. N. Jesu Christi vel totius 
ecclesioe imitate. The canonists may decide whether the guilt or the name con- 
stitutes the excommunication ; and the 'decision is of the last importance to their 
safety, since, according to the oracle (Gratian Cans, xxiii. q. 5, c. 47, apud Span- 
heim, Hist. Imag. p. 112), homicidas non esse qui excommunicates trucidant. 

Cornpescuit tale consilium Pontifex, sperans conversionem principis (Anastas, 
p. 156). Sed ne desisterent ab amore et fide R. J. admonebat (p. 157). The 
popiiis style Leo and Constantine Copronymus, Iraperatorcs et Domini, wath tlie 
strange epithet of PiissimL A famous Mosaic of the Latcran (a.d. 798) represents 
Christ, who delivers the keys to St. Peter and the banner to Constantine V. 
(Mmratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom, vi. p. 337). 

I have traced the Roman duchy according to the maps, and the maps accord- 
ing to the excellent dissertation of father Beretti (de Chorographia. Italian Medii 
/Evi, sect. XX. p. 216-232). Yet I must nicely observe that Viterbo is of Lombard 
foundation (p. 2x1), and that Terracina was usurped by the Greeks. 
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diction was divided between two annual magistrates ; the senate 
continued' to exercise the powerS' of administration and counsel ; 
and tile legislative authority ■ was 'distributed in the assemblies 
of the people by a well-proportioned scale of property and 
service. Ignorant of the arts of luxury^ the primitive Eomaiis 
had improved the science of government and war ; the will of 
the comnmnity was absolute;, the rights of individuals were 
sacred ; one hundred and thirty thousand citiisens were armed 
for defence or conquest; and a band of robbers and outlaws 
was moulded into a nation, deserving of freedom and ambitious 
of glory.^^ When the sovereignty of the Greek emperors was 
extinguished, the ruins of Rome presented the sad image of 
depopulation and decay ; her slaveiy was an habit, her liberty 
an accident : the effect of superstition, and the object of her own 
amazement and terror. The last vestige of the substance, or 
even the forms, of the constitution was obliterated from the 
practice and memory of the Romans ; and they were devoid of 
knowledge, or virtue, again to build the fabric of a common- 
wealth. Their scanty remnant, the offspring of slaves and 
strangers, w^as despicable in the eyes of the victorious bar- 
barians. As often as the Franks or Lombards expressed their 
most bitter contempt of a foe, they called him a Roman; *^and 
in this name/' says the bishop Liutprand, ‘Gve include whatever 
is base, whatever is cowardly, whatever is perfidious, the ex- 
tremes of avarice and luxury, and every vice that can prostitute 
the dignity of human nature By the necessity of their 
situation, the inhabitants of Rome were cast into the rough 
model of a republican government ; they were compelled to 
elect- some judges - in peace, and some leaders in war; the- 
nobles assembled to deliberate, and their resolves could not be 
executed without the union and consent of the multitude. The 
style of the Roman senate and people was revived,-^ but the 

'^'^On the extent, population, &c. of the Roman kingdom, the reader may peruse, 
with pleasure, the Discou?'s Pr&liminaire to the R^piibiique Romaine of M. de 
Beaufort (tom. i.), who will not be accused of too much credulity for the early ages 
of Rome. 

Quos {Romanos) nos, Longobardi scilicet, Saxones, Franci, I-<otharingi, Ba- 
goarii, Suevi, Burgundiones, tanto dedignamur ut iniinicos nostros commoti nil 
aliud contumeliarum nisi Romane dicamus ; hoc solo, id est Romanoruiii nomine, 
quicquid ignobilitatis, quicquid timiditatis, quicquid avaritise, quicquid luxuriss, 
quicquid mendacii, immo quicquid vitiorum est comprehendentes (Liutpnmd, in 
Legat. [c, 12] Script Ital. tom. j;. pars i. p. 481). For the sins of Cato or Tully, 
Minos might have imposed as a fit penance the daily perusal of this barbarous 
passage. ',■■■'■ 

'^^Pipino regi Francorum [et patricio Romanorum], omnis senatus, atque uni- 
versa populi generaiitas a Deo servatss Romanse urbis. Codex Carolin. epist. 36, 
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authority of tlie bisliop. His alms, liis sermons, Jiis eorrespoiid- 
eiiee with the kings and prelates of the West, his recent ser- 
vices, their gnatitude and oath, accustomed the Romans to 
consider him as the first magistrate or prince of the city. The 
Christian humility of the popes was not offended by the name 
of Dcmihtm, or Lord ; and their face and inscription are still 
apparent on the most ancient coins.^^ Their temporal dominion 
is now confirmed by the reverence of a thousand years ; and 
their no])]est title is the free choice of a people whom they 
had redeemed from slavery. 

In the quarrels of ancient Greece, the holy people of Eiis 
enjoyed a perpetual peace, under the protection of Jupiter, and 
in the exercise of the Olympic games.^" Happy would it have 
been for the Romans, if a similar privilege had guarded the 
patrimony of vSt. Peter from the calamities of war; if the 
Christians who visited the holy threshold would have sheathed 
their swords in the presence of the apostle and his successor. 
But this mystic circle could have been traced only by the wand 
of a legislator and a sage ; this pacific system was incompatible 
with the zeal and ambition of the popes ; the Romans were not 
addicted, like the inhabitants of Ells, to the innocent and 
placid labours of agriculture ; and the barbarians of Italy, 
though softened by the climate, were far below the Grecian 
states in the institutions of public and private life. A memor- 
able example of repentance and piety was exhibited by Liutprand, 
king of the Lombards. In arms, at the gate of the Vatican, 
the conqueror listened to the voice of Gregory the Second;^^ 
witlidrew his troops, resigned his conquests, respectfully visited 

in Script. Ital. torn. iii. pans ii. p. i6o. The narne.s of senatus and senator were 
never totally extinct (Dissert. Chorograph. p. zx6, 217); but in the middle ages 
they signified little more than nobiles,optimates, <&c. (Ducange, Gloss. Latin.). 

‘^‘^See Muratori, Antiquit. Italias Medii Aivi, tom. ii, DLssertat. xxvii. p. 548. 
On one of these coins we read Hadrianus Papa (a.d. 772); on thorever.se, Viet. 
DDNN. with the word CONOB, which the Pere Joubert (Science des Mt*daiiles, 
tom. ii. p. 42) explains by CDA^stantinopoli Officina B [sccundd). [OB — 72. Cp. 
above, voL 2, p. 195, n, 189.] 

'^^See West's Dissertation on the Olympic Games (Pindar, voL ii. p. 32-36, 
edition in i2mo), and the judicious reiiections of Polybius (tom. i. 1. iv. p. 466, 
edit. Gronov. [c. 73]). 

■^^The speech of Gregory to the Lombard is hnely composed by Sigonius (de 
Regno Italise, I. iii. Opera, tom. ii. p. 173], wTio imitates the licence" and the .spirit 
of Sallust or Livy. [Liutprand had formed a league with tlie exarch Eutychkis 
against the Pope!] 
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tile chirreh of St, Peter, and after .performing his demotions, 
offered liis sword and dagger,' his cuirass and mantle, his silver 
<.a*oss and Ms erow.n of gold,' on the tombMf the apostle. Bii.t 
this religious fervour was the ’illusion, perhaps the artifice, of 
the iiioment ; tlie sense of interest is • strong and lasting ; the 
love of amis and rapine was congenial to the Lombards ; and 
both the prince and people were irresistibly tempted by the 
disorders of Italy, the nakedness of Rome, and the unwarlike 
profession of her new chief. On the first edicts of the em- 
peror, they declared themselves the champions of the holy 
images ; Liutpraiid invaded the province of Romagna, wliieh 
had already assumed that distinctive appellation ; the Catholics 
of the Exarchate yielded without reluctance to his civil and 
military poiver ; and a foreign enemy was introduced for the [a. 3 . 733?] 
first time into the impregnable fortress of Ravenna. That city 
and fortress were speedily recovered by the active diligence rA.2>. rm 
and maritime forces of the Venetians ; and those faithful sub- 
jects obeyed the exhortation of Gregory himself, in separating 
the personal guilt of Leo from the general cause of the Roman 
empire. The Greeks were less mindful of the service than 
the Lombards of the injury ; the two nations, hostile in their 
faith, were reconciled in a dangerous and unnatural alliance ; 
the king and the exarch marched to the conquest of Spoleto [A.i>. 7 n} 
and Rome ; the storm evaporated without effect ; but the policy 
of Liutprand alarmed Italy with a vexatious alternative of 
hostility and truce. His successor Astolplius declared himself 
the equal enemy of the emperor and the pope ; Ravenna was 
subdued by force or treachery and this final conquest ex- tA.2>. 750-11 
tinguished tlie series of the exarchs, who had reigned with a 
subordinate power since the time of tJustiniaii and the min of 
the Gothic kingdom- Rome was summoned to acknowledge 
tlie victorious Lombard as her lawful sovereign ; the annual 
tribute of a piece of gold 'was fixed as the ransom of each 

Venctiriii historians, John Sagorninus (Chron. Venet. p. 3.3} and the 
doge Andrew Dandolo (Scriptores Rer. Ital. tom. xii. p, 135), have preserved this 
epistle of Gregory. The loss and recovery of Ravenna are mentioned by Pan] us 
liiaconus (de Gcst. Langobard. 1. vi. c. 49, 54, in Script. Ital. tom. i. pars i. p. 

506, 503) ; but our chronologists, Pagi, Muratori, &c. cannot ascertain the date or 
circumstances. [Aloaticolo, Le spedizioni di Lmtp»*ando, &c. , in the Arch. d. R. 

SoG. Rom. di storia patria (1892), p. 321 s^c/. ; Hodgkin, op. cit. vL note F. p. 

505-8- The date of the recovery of Ravenna was probably a.d. 740, that of the 
capture A.p, 738 or 739 ; but Monticolo places both in a.d. 735.] 

option will depend on the various readings of the Mss. of Anaslasius — 
dMcpcyat, or decerp.se 7 '-a.i (Script. Ital. tom. iii. pars i. p. 167). [Deojrpsc'ml lias no 
Ms. authority. See I.ib. Pont. i. p. 444, ed. Duchesne.] 
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; and the sword of destruction was misheathed to exact 
the penalty of her disobedience The Romans hesitated ; they 
entreated; they complained; and the threatening harhariaiis 
were checked by arms and negotiations^ till the popes had en- 
gaged the friendship of an ally and avenger beyond the 

la hiis distress, the first Gregory had implored the aid of the 
A.D. hero of the age, of Charles Martel, who governed the French 
monarchy with the humble title of mayor or duke ; and 'who, 
by his signal victory over the Saracens, had saved his country, 
and perhaps Europe, from the Mahometan yoke. The ambas- 
' ■ sadors of the pope were received by Charles with . decent 
reverence ; but the greatness of his occupations and the short- 
ness of his life prevented his interference in the affairs of Italy, 
except by a friendly and ineffectual mediation. Flis son 
Pepin, the heir of his power and virtues, «assumed the office of 
champion of the Roman church; and the zeal of the French 
prince appears to have been prompted by the love of glory and 
religion* But the danger -was on the banks of the Tiber, the 
succour on those of the Seine ; and our sympathy is cold to the 
relation of distant misery. Amidst the tears of the city, 
Stephen the Third embraced the generous resolution of visiting 
in person the courts of Lombardy and France, to deprecate the 
injustice of his enemy, or to excite the pity and indignation ot 
his friend. After soothing the public despair by litanies and 
orations, he undertook this laborious journey with the ambas- 
sadors of the French monarch and the Greek emperor. The 
king of the Lombards was inexorable ; but his threats could 
not silence the complaints, nor retard the speed, of the Roman 
[A.B' 7533 pontiff, who traversed the Pennine Alps, reposed in the abbey 
of St. Maurice, and hastened to grasp the right hand of his 
protector, a hand which was never lifted in vain, either in war 
or friendship. Stephen w^as entertained as the visible successor 
of the apostle ; at the next assembly, the field of March or of 
May, his injuries %vere exposed to a devout and warlike nation, 
and he repassed the Alps, not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror, 
at the head of a French army, which -was led by the king in 
rA.D.’S'Mi person. The Lombards, after a w^eak resistance, obtained an 

■’i T]ie Codex Carolinus is a collection of the epistles of the Popes to Charles 
Martel (whom they style Subreguh{s\ Pepin and Charlemagne, as far as the year 
791, when it was formed by the last of these princes. His original and authentic 
Ms. (Bibiiothecce Cubicularis) is now in the Imperial library of Vienna [No. 449], and 
hay been published by Lambecius and Muratori (Script. Rerun 1 Ital. torn. iii. pars 
ii. p. 75, &c.). [Ed. Jaff6, 1867; and Gundlach, in Epp. iii., 1892.] 

PJa third.] 
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ignominious peace, and swore to restore tfie possessions^ and to 
respect tlie sanctity, of the. Eoiiian churcli. But no sooner was 
Astolplms delivered from tlie presence 'of tlie French arms, than 
he forgot Ins promise and resented his disgrace, liome was 
again encompassed by his arms ; and Stephen, apprehensive of 
fatiguing the zeal of Ills Transalpine allies, enforced his com- 
plaint eloquent letter in the name and 

person of St Peter liimselfA- The apostle assures his adoptive 
sons, the king, the clergy, and the nobles of France, that, dead 
in the flesh, lie is still alive in the spirit ; that they now hear, 
and must obey, the voice of the founder and guardian of the 
Roman church ; that the Virgin, the angels, the saints, and the 
martyrs, and all the host of heaven, unanimously urge the 
request, and will confess the obligation ; that riches, victory, 
and paradise will crown their pious enterprise; and that 
eternal: damiiati on wi^ the penalty of their neglect, if they 
suffer his tomb, his temple, and his people to fall into the 
hands of the perfidious Lombards. The second expedition of 
Pepin was not less rapid and fortunate than the first : St. Peter ^^3 
was satisfied, Rome was again saved, and Astolplms was taught 
the lessons of justice and sincerity by the scourge of a foreign 
master. After this double chastisement, the Lombards languished 
about twenty years in a state of languor and decay. But their 
minds were not yet humbled to their condition ; and, instead of 
affecting the pacific virtues of the feeble, they peevishly harassed 
the Romans with a repetition of claims, evasions, and inroads, 
which they undertook without rejection and terminated with- 
out gloiy. On either side, their expiring monarchy was pressed 
by the zeal and prudence of pope Hadrian the first, by the genius, 
the fortune, and greatness of Charlemagne the son of Pepin ; 
these heroes of the church and state were united in public and 
domestic friendship; and. While they trampled on the prostrate, 
they varnished their proceedings with the fairest colours of 
equity and moderation.^^ The passes of the Alps, and the -walls 

''■'-See this most extraordinary letter in the Codex Carolinus, epist. iii. p. 92. 

The enemies of the popes have charged them with fraud and blasphemy ; yet they 
surely meant to persuade rather than deceive. This introduction of the dead, or 
of immortals, was familiar to the ancient orators, though it is executed on this 
occasion in the rude fashion of the age. 

Except in the divorce of the daughter , of Desiderius, whom Charlemagne 
repudiated sine aliquo crimine. Pope Stephen . IV. had most furiously opposed 
the alliance of a noble Frank—cum ■ perfida, horrida, nec dicendd, fce'tentissimfi 
natione Longobardorum — to whom he imputes the first stain of leprosy (Cod. 

Carolin. epist. 45, p. 17S, 179). Another reason against the marriage was the 
existence of a first wife (Muratori, Annali d’ltalia, tom. vi, p. 232, 233, 236, 237}. 

But Cfiiarleruagne indulged hiraseE in the freedom of polygamy or concubinage. 
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of Pavia, were tlie only defence of tlie Lombards ; the fomier 
cfoawfitKsf were surprised, the lattei* were invested, by the son of Pepin; 
cSffiae. and after a blockade of two years, Desiderius, the last of their 
peamoatusj native princes, surrendered his sceptre and his capital. Under 
the dominion of a foreign king, but in the possession of their 
national laws, the Lombards became the brethren, rather than 
the subjects, of the Franks ; who derived their blood, and 
manners, and language from the same Germanic origin.''*'^ 
cSrieSiagne mutual obligations of the popes and the Carlovingian 

^ice^ 1 b h)rm the important link of ancient and modern, of civil 

m, 75i’?«J8' * and ecclesiastical, history. In the conquest of Italy, the cham- 
pions of the Roman church obtained a favourable occasion, 
a specious title, the wishes of the people, the prayers and 
intrigues of the clergy. But the most essential gifts of the 
popes to the Carlovingian race were the dignities of king of 
France and of patrician of Rome. I. Under the sacerdotal 
monarchy of St. Peter, the nations began to resume the practice 
of seeking, on the banks of the Tiber, their kings, their laws, 
and the oracles of their fate. The Franks were perplexed 
between the name and substance of their government. All the 
powers of royalty were exercised by Pepin, mayor of the palace ; 
and nothing, except the regal title, was wanting to his ambition. 
His enemies were crashed by his valour ; his friends were 
multiplied by his liberality ; his father had been the saviour of 
Christendom ; and the claims of personal merit were repeated 
and ennobled in a descent of four generations. The name and 
image of royalty was still preserved in the last descendant of 
Clovis, the feeble Childeric ; but his obsolete right could only 
be used as an instrument of sedition ; the nation was desirous 
of restoring the simplicity of the constitution ; and Pepin, a 
subject and a prince, was ambitious to ascertain his own rank 
and the fortune of his family. The mayor and the nobles were 
bound, by an oath of Melity, to the royal phantom; the blood 
of Clovis was pure and sacred in their eyes ; and their com- 
mon ambassadors addressed the Roman pontiff, to dispel their 

the Annali d’ Italia of Muratori, tom. vi. and the three first dissertations 
of his Antiquitates Italiae Medii tom. i. 

Besides the common historians, three French critics, Launoy (Opera, tom. v, 
pars ii. 1 . vii. epist. 9, p. 477-4S7), Pagi {Critica, A.D. 751, No. 1-6, A.D. 752 ■ 
No. i-io), and Natalis Alexander (Hist. Novi Testamenti, Dissertat. il p. 96-107) 
have treated this subject of the deposition of Childeric with iearningand attention 
but with a strong bias to save the independence of the crown. Yet they are bard 
pressed by tlie texts which they produce of Eginhard, Theophanes, and the old 
annals, Laureshamenses, Fuldenses, Loisielani [ Laurissenses maiores]. 
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scruples or to absolve tlieir. promise. Tlie interest of pope 
Zacbary^ the successor of the two Gregorles, prompted him to 
decide^ and to decide in their fa^mur ; he pronoiniceci that the 
nation might lawful!}^ unite, in the 'Same ' person, the title and 
autlioiity of king ; and that the unfortunate Cliilderic, a victim 
of the public safety, should be degraded, shaved, and confined 
111 a monastery for the remainder of his days. An answer so 
agreeable to their wishes was accepted by the Franks, as the 
opinion of a casuist, the sentence of a judge, or the oracle of a 
prophet; the Merovingian race disappeared from the earth; 
and Fepiii was exalted on a buckler by the suffrage of a free 
people, accustomed to obey his laws and to march under his 
standard. His coronation was twice performed, with the 
sanction of the popes, by their most faithful servant St. Boniface, 
the apostle of Germany, and by the grateful hands of Stephen 
. .the :: Third, ' who,,, in the monastery of St. Denys,., placed vfhev. 
diadem on the head of his benefactor. The royal unction of 
the kings of Israel was dexterously applied ; the successor of 
St. Peter assumed the character of a divine ambassador; a 
German chieftain -was transformed into the Lord’s anointed; 
and this Jewish rite has been diffused and maintained by the 
superstition and vanity of modern Europe. The Franks were 
absolved from their ancient oath ; but a dire anathema was 
thundered against them and their posterity, if they should dare 
to rene%v the same freedom of choice, or to elect a king, except 
in the holy and meritorious race of the Carlovingian princes. 

Without apprehending the future danger, these princes gloried 
in their present security ; the secretary of Charlemagne affirms 
that the Frencli sceptre was transferred by the authority of 
the popes ; and in their boldest enterprises they insist, ivitli 
confidence, on this signal and successful act of temporal juris* 
diction. 

n. In the change of manners and language, the patricians PaMcians of 

Not absolutely for the first time. On a less conspicuous theatre, it had been 
used, in the vith and viith centuries, by the provincial bishops of Britain and Spain. 

The royal unction of Constantinople was borrowed from the Latins in the last age 
of the empire. Constantine Manasses mentions that of Charlemagne as a foreign, 

Jewish, incomprehensible ceremony. See Selden’s Titles of Honour, in his Works, 
vob iii. part i. p. 234-249. I should have noticed (as Professor Sickel has pointed 
out to me in his essay (p. 35) mentioned below, p. 2S3)that there is no evidence 
that anointing was practised at Constantinoplein 8th century. 

See Eginhard, in Vitd CaroU Magni, c, i. p. 9, &c. c. iii. p. 24, Childeric was 
deposed— /wj'jw, the Carlovingians were established — auctoriiate, Pontificis koniani, 

Launoy, kc. pretend that these strong words are susceptible of a very soft inter- 
pretation. Be it so ; yet Eginhard understood the w'orld, the courts and the Latin 
language. 
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of Rome were far removed the senate of Romulus or the 
palace of Constantine, from the h*ee nobles of the republic or 
the ictitioiis parents of the emperor. After the recovery of 
Italy and Africa by the arms of Justinian, the importance and 
danger of those remote provinces required the presence of a 
supreme magistrate ; he was indilFerently styled the exarch or 
the patrician ; and these governors of Ravenna, who fill their 
place in the chronology of princes, extended their jurisdiction 
over the Roman city. Since the revolt of Italy and the loss of 
the Exarchate, the distress of the Romans had exacted some 
sacrifice of their independence. Yet, even in this act, they 
exercised the right of disposing of themselves ; and tlie decrees 
of the senate and people successively invested Charles Martel 
and his posterity with the honours of patrician of Rome. The 
leaders of a powerful nation would have disdained a servile 
title and subordinate office ; but the reign of the Greek emperors 
■was suspended ; and, in the vacancy of the empire, they de- 
rived a more glorious commission from the pope and the re- 
public. The Roman ambassadors presented these patricians 
[A,D. 739, 7i5S3 with tlic keys of the shrine of St. Peter, as a pledge and symbol 
of sovereignty; with a holy banner, which it was their right 
and duty to unfurl in the defence of the church and cityJ‘^ In 
the time of Charles Martel and of Pepin, the interposition of the 
Lombard kingdom covered the freedom, while it threatened the 
safety, of Rome ; and the represented only the title, 

the service, the alliance, of these distant protectors. The 
po%ver and policy of Charlemagne annihilated an enemy, and 
imposed a master. In his first visit to the capital, he was 
received with all the honours which had formerly been paid to 
the exarch, the representative of the emperor ; and these 
honours obtained some new decorations from the joy and 

For llie title and powers of patrician of Rome, see Ducange (Gloss. Latin, 
tom. V. p. i49"i5i), Pagi (Critica, A.D. 740, No. 6-1 1), Miiratori (Annaii d’ltalia, 
tom. vi. p. 308-329}, and St. Marc (Abr^g6 Chronologique d’ltalle, tom. i. p. 379- 
482). Of these the Franciscan Pagi is the most disposed to make the patrician a 
lieutenant of die church rather than of the empire. [That the patriciate of Pippin 
and Charles was not an empty title but bad rights and duties is showm by Sickel, 
Gott. gel, Anz, 1S97, p. 847, 848. On the term palriciaius Petri for the terri- 
torial lordship of the popes, cp. Kebr, Gott. Nachriciiten, 1896, p. 144.] 

The papal advocates can soften the symbolic meaning of the banner and the 
keys ; but the style of ad regnum dimisimus, or direxiraus (Codex Carolin. epist. i. 
tom. iii. pars ii. p. 76), seems to allow of no palliation or escape. In the Ms. of 
ihe Vienna library, they read, instead of 7 -egnum, rogum., pra3^er or request (see 
Ducange), and the royalty of Charles Martel is subverted by this important correc- 
tion (Catalini, in his Critical Prefaces, Annaii dHtalia, torn, xvikp. 95-99), [Sickel 
shows that the banner had no juridical significance, op. cit. p. 850-1. For the 
keys, cp. Appendix 16.] 
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l^ratitiidc of pope Hadrian the First*®^ No sooner was he informed 
of the sudd ell approach of the monarch, than he dispatched the 
im:;isimtes and nobles of Rome to meet him, with the banner, 
about thirt}'- miles from the city. At the distance of one mile, 
the Flaminiaii way was lined with the schools^ or national coin- 
mmiities, of Greeks, Lombards, Saxons, &c. ; the Roman youth 
was undc^r arms ; and the children of a more tender age, with 
palms and olive branches in their hands, channted the praises of 
their great deliverer. At the aspect of the holy crosses and 
ensigns of the saints, he dismounted from liis horse, led the 
procession of his nobles to the Vatican, and, as he ascended the 
stairs, devout!}-" kissed each step of the threshold of the apostles. 

In the portico, Hadrian expected him at the head of his clergy ; 
they embraced, as friends and equals ; but, in their march to the 
altar, the king or patrician assumed the right hand of the pope. 

Nor was the Frank content with these vain and empty demon- 
strations of respect. In the twenty-six years that elapsed 
between the conquest of Lombardy and his Imperial coronation, 

Rome, which had been delivered by the s^vord, was subject as 
his own to the sceptre, of Charlemagne. The people swore 
allegiance to his person and family ; in his name money was 
coined and justice was administered ; and the election of the 
popes was examined and confirmed by his authority. Except an 
original and self-inherent claim of sovereignty, there was not 
any prerogative remaining which the title of emperor could add 
to the. patrician of Rome. . 

. , :The, gratitude of the Carlovingians was adequate to. .thesenonatioMof' 
obligations, and their names are consecrated as tlie saviours and Sfemagno 
benefactors of the Roman church. Her ancient patrimony of 
farms and houses was transformed by their bounty into the 
temporal dominion of cities and provinces ; and the donation of 
the P:!.xarchate was the hrst-fruits of the conquests of Pepin/^^ 

In the authentic narrative of this reception, the Liber Pontificalis observes— 
obviam illi ejus sanctitas dirigens venerabiles cruces, id est signa ; sicut raos cst 
ad exarchiim nut patricium suscipiendum, eum cnm ingenti honore suscipi fecit 
(tom. iii. pars i. p. 1S5), 

Paulus Diaconus,' who wrote before the' empire of Charlemagne, describes 
Rome as his subject city— vestrse [? vestras] civitates [Romanos ipsamque iirbem 
Rorauleam ; ap. Freher, i. p. 574] (ad Porapeium Festum) suis addidit sceptris 
(dc Mctensis Ecclesim Episcopis), Some Carlovingian medals, struck at Rome, 
have engaged Le Blanc to write an elaborate, though partial, dissertation on their 
authority at Rome, both as patricians and emperors (Amsterdam, 169s, in 410). 

Mosheim (Institution. Hist. Eccles. p. 263) weighs this donation with fair and 
deliberate prudence. The original act has never been produced; but the Liber 
Pontificalis represents (p. 171), and the Code.x Carolinus supposes, this ample gift. 

Both are contemporary records ; and the latter is the more authentic, since if has 
been preserved, not in the papal, but the Imperial, library. [See Appendix 16.] 
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Astolphiis with a sigh relinquished his prey ; the keys and the 
hostages of the principal cities were delivered to the French 
ambassador; and, in his master's name, he presented them 
before the tomb of St. Peter. The ample measure of the Ex- 
archate might comprise all the provinces of Italy whicli had 
obeyed the emperor and his vicegerent ; but its strict and proper 
limits were inciuded in the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, and 
Ferrara ; its inseparable dependency was the Pentapolis, which 
stretched along the Adriatic from Riming to Ancona, and ad- 
vanced into the midland country as fir as the ridges of the 
Apennine. In this transaction, the ambition and avarice of the 
popes has been severely condemned. Perhaps the humility of 
a Christian priest should have rejected an earthly kingdom, 
which it was not easy for him to govern without renouncing the 
virtues of his profession. Perhaps a faithful subject, or even a 
generous enemy, would have been less impatient to divide the 
spoils of the barbarian ; and, if the emperor had entrusted 
Stephen to solicit in his name the restitution of the Exarchate, 
1 will not absolve the pope from the reproach of treachery and 
ffiisehood. But in the rigid interpretation of the laws every 
one may accept, without injury, whatever his benefactor can 
bestow without injustice. The Greek emperor had abdicated 
or forfeited his right to the Exarchate ; and the sword of 
Astolphus was broken by the stronger sword of the Carlovingian. 
It was not in the cause of the Iconoclast that Pepin had ex- 
posed his person and army in a double expedition beyond the 
Alps ; he possessed, and might lawfully alienate, his conquests ; 
and to the importunities of the Greeks he piously replied that 
no human consideration should tempt him to resume the gift 
which he had conferred on the Roman pontiff for the remission 
of his sins and the salvation of his soul. The splendid donation 
was granted in supreme and absolute dominion, and the world 
beheld, for the first time, a Christian bishop invested with the 
prerogatives of a temporal prince : the choice of magistrates, 
the exercise of justice, the imposition of taxes, and the wealth 
of the palace of Ravenna. In the dissolution of the Lombard 
kingdom, the inhabitants of the duchy of Spoleto sought a 

Between the exorbitant claims, and narrow concessions, of interest and pre- 
judice, from which even Muratori (Antiquitat. tom. i. p. 63-63) is not exempt, I 
have been guided, in the limits of the Exarchate and Pentapolis, by the Dissertatio 
Chorographica Italiae Medii .^Evi, tom. x. p. 160-180. 

' Spoletini deprecati sunt, lit eos in servitio B. Petri reciperet et more Romano- 
rum tonsurari faceret (Anastasias, p. 185). Yet it may be a question whether they 
gave their own persons or their country. 
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refage from the storm, shaved their heads after the Roman 
fashioiij declared themselves the servants and subjects of St. 

Peter, and completed, by this voluntary surrender, the present 
circle of the ecclesiastical state. That mysterious circle was 
enlarged to an indefiiiite extent by the verbal or ' written dona- 
tion of Ciiarlemagne,^^ who, in the first transports of his victory, 
despoiled Iiiinself and the Greek emperor of the cities and 
islands whicih had formerly been annexed to the Exarchate. 

Put, in the cooler moments of absence and reiiectlon, he viewed, 
witli an eye of jealousy and envy, the recent greatness of his 
ecclesiastical ally. The execution of his ov/n and his father’s 
promises was respectfully eluded ; the king of the Franks and 
Lombards asserted the inalienable rights of the empire ; and, in 
his life and death, Ravenna,®^ as well as Rome, was numbered 
in the list of his metropolitan cities. The sovereignty of the 
Exarchate melted away in the hands of the popes ; they found 
in the archbishops of Ravenna a dangerous and domestic rival ; 
the nobles and priests disdained the yoke of a priest; and, in 
the disorders of the times, they could only retain the memory 
of an ancient claim, which, in a more prosperous age, they have 
revived and realised. ' ^ ' 

Fraud is the resource of weakness and cimning ; and 
strong, though ignorant, barbarian was often entangled in theofcoa- 
net of . sacerdotal policy. ■ .The Vatican and Lateran were an 
arsenal and manufacture, which, according to the occasion, have 
produced or concealed a various collection of false or genuine, 
of corrupt or suspicknis acts, as they tended to promote the in- 
terest of the Roman church. Before the end of the eighth 

The policy and donations of Charlemagne are carefully examined by St. 

Marc (Abr^ge, tom. i. p. 390-408), who has well studied the Codex Carolinus. I 
believe, w'ifn him, that tliey were only verbal. The most ancient act of donation 
that ]5retends to bo extant is that of the emperor Lewis the Pious (Sigonius, de 
Regno Italian, 1 . iv., Opera, tom, ii. p. 267-270). Its authenticity, or at least its 
integrity, are rniidi questioned (Pagi, A.D. 817, No. 7, &c., Muratori, Annali, tom. 
vi. p. 432, &e. ; Dissertat. Chorographica, p. 33, 34), but I see no reasonable objec- 
tion to these princes so freely disposing of what was not their own. [The genuine- 
nc 3 .s of the Ludovicianum. A.D. 817, is now^ generally admitted. The mention of 
the islands Sardinia and Sicily may be an interpolation.] 

Charlemagne solicited and obtained from the proprietor, Hadrian I., the 
mosaics of the palace of Ravenna, for the decoration of Aix-ia-Chapelle (Cod. 

Carolin. epist. 67, p. 223). [He built his palace on the model of Theodoric’s, and 
his church (included in the present cathedral of Aachen) on the pattern of San 
Vitaje, at Ravenna. His architect’s name was Odo.] 

The fjopes often complain of. the usurpations of Leo of Ravenna (Codex 
Carolin. epist. 51, 52, 53, p, 200-205). Si corpus St. Andress fratris gerinani St. 

Petri hie humasset, nequaqiiam nos Romani pontifices sic subjugassent (Agnellus, 

Liber Pontificalis, in Scriptores Rerum Ital. tom. ii. pars i. p. 107). 
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ceiitiirjj, some apostolical scribe, perhaps the notoriotts Isidore, 
composed the decretals, and the donation of Constantine, the 
two magic pillars of the spiritual and temporal monarchy of the 
popes. This memorable donation was introduced to the world 
by an epistle of Hadrian the First, who exhorts Cliarlemagiie to 
imitate the liberality, and revive the name, of the great Com 
stantine.^'^ According to the legend, the first of the Christian 
eniperors was healed of the leprosy, and purified in the waters 
of baptism, by St Silvester, the Roman bishop ; and never was 
physician more gloriously recompensed. His royal proselyte 
withdre'vv from the seat and patrimony of St. Peter ; declared 
his resolution of founding a new capital in the East ; and re- 
signed to the popes the free and perpetual sovereignty of Rome, 
Italy, and the provinces of the West/'® This fiction was pro- 
ductive of the most beneficial effects. The Greek princes were 
convicted of the guilt of usurpation ; and the revolt of Gregory 
w’-as the claim of his lawTul inheritance. The popes were de- 
livered from their debt of gratitude ; and the nominal gifts of 
the Carlovingians were no more than the just and irrevocable 
restitution of a scanty portion of the ecclesiastical state. The 
sovereignty of Rome no longer depended on the choice of a 
fickle people ; and the successors of St. Peter and Constantine 
were invested with the purple and prerogatives of the Caesars. 
So deep was the ignorance and credulity of the times that the 
most absurd of fables was received, wdth equal reverence, in 
Greece and in France, and is still enrolled among the decrees 
of the canon law,^® The emperors and the Romans were in- 
capable of discerning a forgery that subverted their rights and 
freedom ; and the only opposition proceeded from a Sabine 
monastery, which, in the beginning of the twelfth century, dis- 

Piissimo Constantino magno per ejus largitatem S. R. Ecclesia elevata et 
exaltata est, ct potestatem in his Hesperise partibus largiri dignatus est . . . Quia 
ecce noviis Constantinus his temporibus, &c. (Codex Carolin. epist. 49, in tom. 
iii, pars ii. p. 195). Pagi (Critica, A.D. 324, No. 16) ascribes them to an impostor 
of the viiith century, who borrowed the name of St. Isidore : his humble title of 
Percafor WB.S ignorantly, but aptly, turned into his merchandise was 

indeed profitable, and a few sheets of paper were sold for much wealth and power. 

Fabricius (Bibliot. Grsec. tom, vi. p. 4-7) has enumerated the several editions 
of this Act, in Greek and Latin. The copy which Laurentius Valla recites and re- 
futes appears to be taken either from the spurious Acts of St. Silvester or from 
Gratian’s Decree, to which, according to him and others, it has been surreptitiously 

tache<'l> 

In the year 1059, it was believed (was it believed?) by pope Leo IX., cardinal 
Peter Damianus, &c. Muratori places (Annali d’ Italia,* tom. ix. p. 23, 24) the 
fictitious donations of Lewis the .Pious, the Othos, &c. de Donatione Constantinl 
See a Dissertation of Natalis Alexander, seculum iv. diss. 25, p. 335“3So. 
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piitecl tlie truth and validity of the.doBation of Constantine,'^^ 

In the revival of letters and liberty this fictitious deed was 
transpierced by tlie pen of Lauremtiiis Valla^ the pen of an 
eloquent critic and a Itoman patriot.*^- His contemporaries of 
the fifteenth century were astonished at liis sacrilegious bold- 
ness ; yet such is the silent and irresistible progress of reason 
that before the end of the next age the fable was rejected by 
the contempt of historians and poets/^ and the tacit or modest 
censure of the advocates of the Roman churcliJ^ The popes 
themselves have indulged a smile at the credulity of the vul- 
gar ; but a false and obsolete title still sanctifies their reign ; 
and;, by the same fortune which has attended the decretals and 
the Sibylline oracles^ the edifice lias subsisted after the foimda- 
tioris have been undermined. 

■ Willie ^ the popes established in Italy ■ their freedom ..and'RjssstomtioE 

A a • , :of images Itt: 

’ 'tlie '.East •'by ' 

‘'i See a large account of the controversy (a.d. 1105), which arose from a private the empress 
lawsuit, in the Chronicon Farfense [by Gregorius Catinensis] (Script. Rerum 
Italicarum, tom. ii. pars ii. p. 637, &c.), a copious extract from the archives of 
that Benedictine abbey. They were formerly accessible to curious foreigners (Le 
Blanc and Mabillon), and would have enriched the first volume of the Historia 
Monastics Italia of Q^^irini, But they are now imprisoned (Muratori, Scriptores 
R. I. tom. ii. pars ii. p. 269) by the timid policy of the court of Rome ; and the 
future cardinal yielded to fhe voice of authority and the whispers of ambition 
(Quirini, Comment, pars ii. p. 123-136). [The Registrum of Farfa is being 
published (not yet complete) by J. Georgi and U. Balzani. . The Orth, defens, 
irnperialis de investitura (A.D. iiii.) is ed. by Heinemann in M.G.H., Libelli de lite, 
ii. 53S‘W- (^B93).] . , ' ^ 

1 have rend in the collection of Schardius (de Potestate Irapenah Ecclesiastica, 
p, 734-780) this animated discourse, which was composed by the author A. D. 1440, 
six years after the flight of pope Eugenius IV. It is a most vehement party pam- 
phlet : Valla justifies and animates the revolt of the Romans, and would even 
approve the use of a dagger against their sacerdotal tyrant. Such a critic might 
expect the persecution of the clergy ; yet he made his peace, and is buried in the 
Lateran (Bayle, Dictionnaire Criticpie, Valla ; Vossius, de Historicis Latinis, 

P. 530). 

See Guicciardini, a servant of the pope.s, in that long and valuable digression, 
which lias resumed its place in the last edition, correctly published from the 
author’s Ms. and printed in four volumes in quarto, under the name of Fribiirgo, 

1775 (Istoria dTtalia, tom. i. p. 385-395). 

The Paladin Astolpho found it in the moon, among the things that were lost 
upon earth (Orlando Furioso, xxxiv. 80). 

Di vari fiori ad un gran monte passa, 

Ch’ebbe gia. buono odore, or puzza forte 
Questo era il dono (se per6 dir lece) 

Che Constantino al buon Silvestro fece. 

Yet this incomparable poem has been approved by a bull of Leo X. 

See Baronins, A.D. 324, No. 117-123, A.D. 1191, No. 51, &c. The cardinal 
v/ishes to suppose that Rome was offered Constantine, and 7 'cfused by Silvester. 


isans,, 
liistoire. 

J’en devisai un jour avec le Pape, et il ne merepondit autre chose “ che volete? i 
Canonici la tengono,” il le disoit en riant (Perroniana, p. 77). 
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clommion, the images^ the first cause of tlieir re¥olt, were 
restored in the Eastern empire Under the reign of Con- 
stantine the Fifth, the union of civil and ecclesiastical power had 
overthrown the tree^ without extirpating the root, of super- 
stition. The idols, for such they were now held, were secretly 
cherished by the order and the sex most prone to devotion ; 
and tlie fond alliance of the monks and females obtained a final 
victory over the reason and authority of man. Leo the Fourth 
maintained with less rigour the religion of his father and grand- 
father ; but his wife, the fair and ambitious Irene, had imbibed 
the zeal of the Athenians, the heirs of the idolatry, rather than 
the philosophy, of their ancestors. During* the life of her 
husband, these sentiments were inflamed by danger and dis- 
simulation, and she could only labour to protect and promote 
some favourite monks, w^hom she drew from tlieir caverns and 
seated on the metropolitan thrones of the East. But, as soon 
as she reigned in her own name and that of her son, Irene more 
seriousi)/^ undertook the ruin of the Iconoclasts ;■ and the first 
step of her future persecution was a general edict for liberty of 
conscience. In the restoration of the monks, a thousand images 
were exposed to the public veneration ; a thousand legends were 
invented of their sufferings and miracles. By the opportunities 
of death or removal the episcopal seats were judiciously filled ; 
the most eager competitors for earthly or celestial favour anti- 
cipated and flattered the judgment of their sovereign ; and the 
promotion of her secretary Tarasius gave Irene the patriarch of 
Constantinople and the command of the Oriental church. But 
the decrees of a general council could only be repealed by a 
similar assembly ; the Iconoclasts whom she convened were 
bold in possession and averse to debate ; and the feeble voice 
of the bishops was re-echoed by the more formidable clamour 
of the soldiers and people of Constantinople. The delay and 

of Nice* A.D 

787, Sept. Zi 

—Oct S "'^The remaining history of images, from Irene to Theodora, is collected, for 

the Catholics, by Baronins and Pagi (a.d. 7S0-S40), Natalis Alexander (Mist. 
N. T. secnlum viii. Panoplia adversus Hsereticos, p. 11S-178), and Dupin (Ribliot, 
Ecclds. tom. vi. p. 136-154) ; for the Protestants, by Spanlieim (Hist. Iniag. p. 305- 
639), Basnage (Hist, de FEglise, tom. i. p. 556-572, tom. ii. p. 1362-1335), and 
Mosheirn (Institut. Hist. Eccles. secul. viii. et ix.). The Protestants, except 
Mosheim, are soured with controversy ; but the Catholics, except Diifiin, are in- 
flamed by the fury and superstition of the monks ; and even le Beau (Hist, du Bas 
Empire), a gentleman and a scholar, is infected by the odious contagion. 

"®See the Acts, in Greek and Latin, of the second Council of Nice, v/ith a 
number of relative pieces, in the viiith volume of the Councils, p. 645-1600. A faith- 
ful version, with some critical notes, would provoke, in different readers, a, sigh or 
. a smile. 
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Intrigues of a year, the separation of the disalfected troops, and 
the choice of Nice for a .second orthodox synod removed tliese 
obstacles ; and the episcopal conscience was again, after the 
Greek fashion, in the hands of the prince. No more than 
eighteen ihiys were allowed for the consummation of this im- 
portant work ; the Iconoclasts appeared, not as judges, but as 
criminals or penitents ; the scene -was decorated by the legates 
of po])e Hadrian and the Eastern patriarchs ; the decrees "were 
framed by the president Tarasius, and ratified by the acclama- 
■:tionS' /and subscTi^^^ three hundred and fifty bishops. 

They unanimously pronounced that the worship of images is 
agreeable to scripture and reason, to the fathers and councils of 
.the church: ' but they hesitate whether that worship be relative 
or direct ; whether the Godhead and the figure of Christ he 
entitled to the same mode of adoration. Of this second Nieene 
council, the acts are still extant : a curious monument of super- 
stition and ignorance, of falsehood and folly. 1 shall only 
notice the judgment of the bishops on the comparative merit 
of image- worship and morality. A monk had concluded a truce 
with the daemon of fornication, on condition of interrupting his 
daily prayers to a picture that hung in his cell. His scruples 
prompted him to consult the abbot. Eatlier than abstain 
from adoring Christ and his Mother in their holy images, it 
would be better for you,^’ replied the casuist, to enter every 
brothel, and visit every prostitute, in the city.’' 

For the honour of orthodoxy, at least the orthodoxy of thenaaies- 
:Roman church, it is somewhat unfortunate that the two princes of imSjesby 
who convened the two councils of Nice are both stained with||®eodofr*®' 
the blood of their sons. The second of these assemblies 
approved and rigorously executed by the despotism of Irene, 
and she refused her adversaries the toleration ‘which at first she 
had granted to her friends. During the five succeeding reigns, 
a period of thirty-eight years, the contest was maintained, with 
unabated rage and various success, between the worshippers, 

pope’s legates were casual messengers, two priests without any special 
commission, and who were disavowed on tlieir return. Some vagabond monks 
were persuaded by the Catholics to represent the Oriental patriarchs. This 
curious anecdote is revealed by Theodore Studites (epist. i. 38, in Sirmond. Opp. 
tom. V. p. 1319), one of the warmest Iconoclasts of the age. 

oc a-ol^jj.rj KaraXiTreip irokei ravTrj TropveLOv ecs o elcrekO-qg, v; tpa 

apy/jcrri to ■npQcrKVvsiv top Kvpiop ijiJiUP /cat, fiebv ’1t]<tovp Xpicrrop p.eTa rrjs; iSta<; auroO 
fATjrpb? ey ettcoi't. These visits could not be innocent, since the Aatfiwp 7 -Qppsta<; (the 
dceinon of fornication) erroAe'juet, 5e aurby . . .. ep p,C^ oSv ws: eirc/cetTo avrw a(p6Spa^ &C. 

Actio iv. p. 901, Actio v. p. 1031. ’ ' ‘ 
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and the breakers, of the images ; but I am not inclined to 
pursue with minute diligence the repetition of the same events, 
Nieephorus allowed a general liberty of speech and practice ; 
and the only virtue of his reign is accused by the monks as the 
cause of his temporal 'and eternal perdition. Superstition and 
.."weakness formed the .character of Michael the. '■First, but ..the^^:^ 
saints and images were incapable of supporting their votary on 
the throne. In the purple, Leo the Fifth asserted the name and 
religion of an Armenian ; and the idols, with their seditious 
adherents, were condemned to a second exile. Their applause 
would have sanctified the murder of an impious tyrant, but Ills 
assassin and successor, the second Michael, was tainted from 
his birth with the Phrygian heresies : he attempted to mediate 
between the contending parties ; and the intractable spirit of 
the Catholics insensibly cast him into the opposite scale. liis 
moderation was guarded by timidity ; but ills son Theophilus, 
alike ignorant of fear and pity, was the last and most cruel of 
the Iconoclasts. The enthusiasm of the times ran strongly 
against them ; and the emperors, who stemmed the torrent, 
were exasperated and punished by the public hatred. After 
the death of Theophilus, the final victory of the images was 
achieved by a second female, his widow Theodora, whom he 
left the guardian of the empire. Fler measures were bold and 
decisive. The fiction of a tardy repentance absolved the fame 
and the soul of her deceased husband ; the sentence of the 
Iconoclast patriarch was commuted from the loss of his eyes 
to a whipping of two hundred lashes ; the bishops trembled, 
the monks shouted, and the festival of orthodoxy preserves 
the annual memory of the triumph of the images.®^ A single 
question yet remained, whether they are endowed with any 
proper and inherent sanctity; it was agitated by the Greeks 
of the eleventh century ; and, as this opinion has the strongest 

SI [Michael was really indifferent in religious matters ; his policy was toleration.] 

[His edict against Image-worship was published in A.D. 832. The chief 
martyrs were Lazarus the painter, who was scourged and imprisoned, and the 
brothers Theodore and Theophanes, who w='ere tortured. Verses were branded on 
the head of Theodore, here known as G?'a-pios, None of the martyrs suffered 
death.] 

[See the De Theophili imperatoris absolutione, in Regel's Anal, Eyz.-Riiss. 
p. 19 Sfjq. (cp. p. X. sqq,).] 

[The S 2 t 7 zday of Orthodoxy. There is a full study on the council of 842 by 
Til. Uspenski in his Ocherki po ist. Viz. obrazannosti, p. 3-SS.] 

See an account of this controversy in the Alexias of Anna Comnena (I v. p. 

129 [c. 2]) and Mosheim (Institut, Hist. Eccles. p. 371, 372). 
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rexonimeriflatioii. of absurdity^ I am surprised that it was not 
more explicitly decided in the affirmative* , In tlie West, pope 
Hadrian the First accepted and announced the decrees of the 
N'iceiie assembly^ which is now revered by the Catholics as the 
seventli in rank of the general’ councils. Rome and Italy were 
docile to the voice of their father ; but the greatest part of the 
Latin Christians were far behind in the race of superstition. 

The churches of France, Germany, England, and Spain, steered E®iuctenc« 
a middle course between the adoration and the : de^stla^ctio^l,.,of;0,al“o^SS0., 
images, which they «'idmitted into their temples, not as objects mfTi 
of worsJiip, but as lively and useful memorials of faith and 
history. An aiigr}." book of controversy was composed and 
published in the name of Charlemagne ; under his authority 
a synod of three liioidred bishops was assembled at Frankfort ; 
they blamed the fury of the Iconoclasts, but they pronounced 
a more severe censure against the superstition of the Greeks 
and the decrees of their pretended councih which was long 
despised by the barbarians of the West.^^ Among them the 
wmrsliip of images advanced with a silent and insensible pro- 
gress ; blit a large atonement is made for their hesitation and 
delay by the gross idolatry of the ages which precede the re- 
formation, and of the countries, both in Europe and America, 
which are still immersed in the gloom of superstition. 

It was after the Nlcene synod, and under the reign of 
pious Irene, that the popes consummated the separation of Rome popeXrom 
and Italy, by the translation of the empire to the less orthodox 
Charlemagne. They were compelled to choose between the 
rival nations ; religion was not the sole motive of their choice ; 
and, while they dissembled the failings of their friends, they 
beheld, with reluctance and suspicion, the Catholic virtues of ^ 

The Libri Carolini (Spanbeim, p. 443-529), composed in the palace or winter 
quarters of Charlemagne, at Worms, A.D. 790; and sent by Engebert to pope 
Hadrian I. v/ho answered them by a grandis et verbosa epistola (Concil. lorn. viii. 
p. 1553). llie Carolines propose 120 objections against the Nicene synod, and 
such words as these are the bowers of their rhetoric — dementiam priscce Gentilitatis 
obsoletura errorem , . . argiimenta insanissima et absurdissima . . . derisione 
dignas nanias, &c. &c. 

The assemblies of Charlemagne were political, as well as ecclesiastical ; and 
the three hundred members (Nat. Alexander, sec. viii. p. 53), who sat and voted 
at Frankfort, must include not only the bishops, but the abbots, and even the 
principal laymen. 

® Qui supra sanctissima patres nostri (episcopi et sacerdotes) 07 }tnhnodis servi- 
tium et aclorationem. imagiiiiini renuentes contempserunt, atque consentientes con- 
dernnavenint (Concil. tom. ix. p. loi ; Canon ii. Frankfurd). A polemic must 
be hard-hearted indeed, who does not pity the efforts of Baronins, Pagi, Alexander, 
iMairabourg, &c. to elude this unlucky sentence, 
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tlieir foes. The difference of laiignage and manners liad per- 
petuated the enmity of the two capitals ; and they were 
alienated from each other by the hostile opposition of seventy 
years. In that schism the Romans had tasted of freedom^ and 
the popes of sovereignty : their submission would have ex- 
posed them to the revenge of a jealous tyrant ; and the revolu- 
tion of Italy had betrayed the impotence^ a,s well as the 
tyranny, of the Byzantine court. The Greek emperors liad 
restored the images, but they had not restored the Calabrian 
estates and the Illyrian diocese, which the Iconoclasts had 
torn a%vay from the successors of St, Peter ; and pope Hadrian 
threatens them with a sentence of excommunication unless 
they speedily abjure this practical heresy. The Greeks ’were 
now orthodox, but their religion might be tciinted by the 
breath of the reigning monarch ; the Franks v/ere now con- 
tumacious, but a discerning eye might discern their approach- 
ing conversion from the use, to the adoration, of images. The 
name of Charlemagne was stained by the polemic acrimony of 
his scribes ; but the conqueror himself conformed, with the 
temper of a statesman, to the various practice of France and 
Italy. In his four pilgrimages or visits to the Vatican, he 
embraced the popes in the communion of friendship and piety ; 
knelt befoi-e the tomb^ and consequently before the image, 
of the apostle ; and joined, without scruple, in all the prayers 
and processions of the Roman liturgy. Would prudence or 
gratitude allow the pontiffs to renounce their benefactor.^ 
Had they a right to alienate his gift of the Exarchate ? Had 

® Theophanes (p. 343 A.M. 6224]) specifies those of Sicily and Calabria, 
which yielded an annual rent of three talents and a half of gold (perhaps 7000I. 
sterling). Liiitprand more pompously enumerates the patrimonies of the Roman 
church in Greece, Judaea, Persia, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Egypt, and Lilwa, 
which were detained by the injustice of the Greek emperor (Legat. ad. Niceph- 
orum, in Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. ii. pars i. p. 4S1 [c. 17]). 

The great diocese of the Eastern Illyricum, with Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily 
(Thomassin, Discipline de l’Eglise, tom. i. p. 145). By the confession of the 
Greeks, the patriarch of Constantinople had detached from Rome the metro- 
politans of Thessalonica, Athens, Corinth, Nicopolis, and Patree (Luc. .Holsten. 
Geograph. Sacra, p. 22); and his spiritual conquests extended to Naples and 
Amalphi (Giaiinone Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 517-524. Pagi, a.d. 
730, No. it). [See Mansi, Cone. 13, 808; 15, 167.] 

In hoc oslenditur, quia ex uno capitiilo ab errore reversis, in aliis duo bus, in 
(was it the same?) permaneant errore . . . de diocesi S. R. S. seu de 
patrimoniis iterum increpantes coramonemus, ut si ea restituere noliierit hereiicuni 
eura pro hujusmodi errore perseveranti^ decernemus (Epist. I-Iadrian. Papm ad 
Carolura Magnum, in Concil. tom. viii. p. 159S) ; to which he adds a reason, 
most directly opposite to his conduct, that he preferred the salvation of souls and, 
rule of faith to the goods of this transitory world, 
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they power to abolish his government of liome ? The title of 
patridaii was below the merit and ' greatness of Cliarleniagne ; 
and it wm only l)y reviving the Western empire that they could 
|):iy their obligations or secure their establishment. By this 
decisive measure they w^ould ilnally eradicate the claims of 
tlie Greeks ; from the debasement of a provincial towii^ the 
majesty of home would be restored ; the Latin Christians 
would be united under a supreme head, in their ancient metro- 
polis ; and the conquerors of the West %vou]d receive their 
crown from the successors of St. Peter. The Roman church 
would acquire a zealous and respectable advocate ; and, under 
the shadow of the Carlo vingian power, tlie bishop might exer- 
cise, with honour and safety, the government of the city.-^^ 

Before the ruin of paganism in Rome, the competition for 
wealthy bishopric had often been productive of tumult 
bloodshed. The people was less numerous, but the times 
more savage, the prize more important, and the chair of St. A^b.|ao/ 
Peter was fiercely disputed by the leading ecclesiastics who ‘ 
aspired to the rank of sovereign. The reign of Hadrian the 
First surpasses the measure of past or succeeding ages ; the 
walls of Rome, the sacred patrimony, the ruin of the Lombards 
and the friendship of Charlemagne, were the trophies of his 
fame ; he secretly edified the throne of his successors, and dis- 
played ill a narrow space the virtues of a great prince. His 
memory was revered ; but in the next election, a priest of the 7953 

Lateral! „ (Leo the Third) was preferred to the nephew and the,V':fff)::;f,,;. 
favourite of Hadrian, whom he had promoted to tlie first dignities 
nf . the church; Their , acquiescence or repentance disguised,;: ; 
above four years, the blackest intention of revenge, till the day 

Fontiinim considers the emperors as no more than the advocates of the 
church (advocatus et defensor S. R. E. See Ducange, Gloss. Lat. torn. I p. 

97), His antagonist, IMuratori, reduces the popes to be no more thjin the exarchs 
of the emperor. In the more equitable view of Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eccles. 
p. 264, 265} they held Rome under the empire as the most honourable species of 
lief or benelice — prerauntiir node caliginosr^ 1 

flis merits and hopes are summed up in an epitaph of thirt3"-eight verses, of 
which Gharleraagru; declares iiimself the author (Concil. tom, viii, p. 520), 
i ’ost patrem lacrymans Carolus h;3ec carmina scripsi. 

Tu niihi diilcis amor, te modo plango pater 

Nomina jungo simul titulis, clarissime, nostra 
Adrianus, Carolus, rex ego, tuque pater. 

The poetry might he supplied by Alenin ; but the tears, the most glorious tribute, 
can only iklong to Charlemagne. 

Every new pope is admonished — “ Sancte Pater, non videbis annos Petri,” 
twenty-hve years. On the whole series the average is about eight years — a short 
hope for an ambitious cardinal. 
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CAB. t983 of a procession, when a fmions band of conspirators dispersed 
the unarmed multitude and assaulted witb blows and wounds 
tlie sacred person of the pope. But their enterprise on his life 
or liberty was disappointed, perhaps by their own confusion 
and remorse. Leo was left for dead on the ground; on his 
revival from the swoon, the effect of his loss of blood, he 
recovered his speech and sight ; and this natural event was 
improved to the miraculous restoration of his eyes and tongue, 
of which he had been deprived, twice deprived, by the knife 
of the assassins.®^ From his prison, he escaped to the Vatican ; 
the duke of Spoieto hastened to his rescue, Charlemagne 
sympathized in his injury, and in his camp of Paderborn in 
Westphalia accepted or solicited a visit from the Roman pontiff*. 
Leo repassed the Alps with a commission of counts and bishops, 
the guards of his safety and the judges of his imiocence ; and it 
W’-as not without reluctance that the conqueror of the Saxons 
£A.B. t993 delayed till the ensuing year the personal discharge of this pious 
office. In his fourth and last pilgrimage, he was received at 
Rome with the due honours of king and patrician ; Leo was 
permitted to purge himself by oath of the crimes imputed to 
his charge ; his enemies were silenced, and the sacrilegious 
attempt against his life was punished by the mild and insuffi- 
cient penalty of exile. On the festival of Christmas, the last 
£A.B, 800] year of the eighth century, Charlemagne appeared in the church 
of St. Peter; and, to gratify the vanity of Rome, he had ex- 
changed the simple dress of his country for the habit of a 
patrician. After the celebration of the holy mysteries, Leo 
suddenly placed a precious crown on his head,*'" and the doxne 

^^The assurance of Anastasius (tom. iii. pars i. p. 197, 19S) is supported by 
the credulity of some French annalists; but Eginhard and other writers of the 
same age are more natural and sincere. ** Unus ei ociilus paulluium est Isaesus,” 
says John the deacon of Naples (Vit. Episcop. Napol. in Script ores Muratori, 
tom. i. pars ii. p. 312). Theodolphus, a contemporary bishop of Orleans, observes 
with prudence (1. iii. carm. 3) : — 

Reddita sunt ? mirum est ; mirum est auferre nequisse, 

Est tamen in dubio, hinc mirer an inde magis. 

Twice, at the request of Hadrian and Leo, he appeared at Rome— longi 
tunica et chlamyde amictus, et calceamentis quoque Romano more formatis. 
Eginhard (c. x-x:iiL p. 109-113) describes, like Suetonius, the simplicity of his dress, 
so popular in the nation that, when Charles the Bald returned to France in a 
foreign habit, the patriotic dogs barked at the apostate (Gaillard, Vie de Charle- 
magne, tom. iv, p. 109). 

See Anastasius (p. 199) and Eginhard (c. xxviii. p. 124-128). The unction is 
mentioned by Theophanes (p. 399 [a.m. 6289]), the oath by Sigonius (from die 
. ■ Ordo Romanus), and the pope's adoration more antiquorurn principum by the 

Amiales Bertiniani (Script. Murator. tom. i. pars ii. p. 505) [cp. Chron. Moissac. 
ad. ann, 801]. 
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resounded witli tlie acelamatlons of the .people, Long life and 
victor j to Charles, the most pious- Augustus, crowned by God, 
t!ic great and pacific emperor of the Eomans ! , The head and 
body of Cliarlemagiie were consecrated by the royal unction ; 
after the example of the Cajsax'S he was saluted or adored by the 
pontiff ; his coronation oath represents a promise to maintain 
tile fiiith and privileges of the church ; and the first-fruits were 
paid in Ins rich offerings to the shrine of the apostle* In his 
familiar conversation, the emperor protested his ignorance of 
the intentions of Leo, which he would have disappointed by 
Ills absence on that memorable day. But the preparations of 
the ceremon}?- must have disclosed the secret ; and the journey 
of Charlemagne reveals his knowledge and expectation : he had 
acknowledged that the imperial title was the object of his 
ambition, and a Roman senate had pronounced that it was the 
only adequate reward of his merit and seryices.^^ 

The appellation of grea^ has been often bestowed and some- Keign and 
times deserved, but Charlemagne is the only prince in whose oiartoagno 
fevour the title has been indissolubly blended with the name.®*'^ 

That name, with the addition of sai/ity is inserted in the Roman 
calendar; and the saint, by a rare felicity, is crowned mth the 
praises of the histoiuans and pliilosophers of an enlightened 
aged^*^ His rea/ merit is doubtless enhanced by the barbarism 
of the nation and the times from which he emerged ; but the 

'* 5 ’’ This great event of the translation or restoration of the empire is related and 
discussed by Natalis Alexander (secul. ix. dissert, i. p. 390-397), Pagi (tom. hi. p. 

41S), Muratori (Annali dMtalia, tom. vi, p. 339-352}, Sigonius (de Regno Itali®, 

1 . iv. 0 pp. tom. ii. p. 247-251), Spanheim (dc fictd Translation e Imperii), Giannone 
(tom. i, p. 395-405), St. Marc (Abv€g 6 Chronologique, tom. i. p. 438-450), Gaillard 
(Hist, de Charlerna.gne, tom. ii. p. 386-446). Almost all these moderns have some 
religious or national bias. [The Pope’s act was a surprise to Charles, who would 
have wished to become Emperor in some other way — how we know not. There is 
an interesting discussion of the question in Bryce's Holy Roman Empire, c. 5.] 

[The question has been raised whether Charlemagne is nothing more than a 
popular equivalent of Carolus Magnus. The. fact that mag?ms was a purely 
literary word (even in the days of Cicero there can be little doubt \hzX grandh was 
the ordinary colloquial w'ord) seemed an objection ; and it was held by Mr. Freeman 
that Charlemagne arose originally from a confusion with Carloman, and was then 
established in use a false connexion with Carolus Magnus,] 

Mably (Observations sur I’Histoire de France), Voltaire (Histoire 
Gencraie), Robertson (I-Iistory of Charles V.), and Montesquieu (Esprit des Loix, 

1 . xxxi. c. 18). In the year 17S2, M.. Gaillard published his Histoire de Char- 
lemagne^ (in 4 vols. in xnmo), which I have freely and profitably used. The 
author is a man of sense and humanity; and. his work is laboured with in- 
dustry and elegance. But I have likewise examined the orig;inal monuments of 
the reigns of Pepin and Charlemagne, in the fifth volume of the Plistorians of 
France, 
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aiyparenl magnitude of an object is likewise eiikrgcc! by an 
'unequal comparison ; and the ruins of Palmyra derive a casual 
splendour from the nakedness of the suiToimdiiig desert. 
Without injustice to his fame, I may discern some blenilshes in 
■the sanctity and greatness of the restorer of the Western 
empire. Of his ■ moral virtues, .. chastity is not the most ' con- 
spicuous ; but the public happiness could not be materially 
injured by his nine %vives or concubines^ the various indulgence 
of meaner or more transient amours, the multitude of his 
bastards whom he bestowed on the cliurcli, and the long celibacy 
and licentious manners of his daughters/^^^^ whom the father was 
suspected of loving with too fond a passion. I shall be scarcely 
permitted to accuse the ambition of a conqueror ; but, in a day 
of equal retribution, the sons of Iiis brother Carloman, the 
Merovingian princes of Aquitain, and the four thousand five 
hundred Saxons who were beheaded on the same spot, would 
have something to allege against thejustice and humanity of 
Charlemagne, Plis treatment of the vanquished Saxons was 
an abuse of the right of conquest ; his laws were not less 
sanguinary than his arms ; and, in the discussion of his 
motives, whatever is subtracted from bigotry must be imputed 
to temper. The sedentary reader is amazed by his incessant 
activity of mind and body ; and his subjects and enemies were 
not less astonished at his sudden presence, at the moment 
when they believed him at the most distant extremity of the 
empire ; neither peace nor war, nor summer nor winter, were 
a season of repose : and our fancy cannot easily reconcile 
the annals of his reign with the geography of his expeditions. 
But this activity was a national rather than a personal virtue ; 
the vagrant life of a Frank was spent in the chase, in pilgrim- 

The vision of Weltin, composed by a monk eleven years after the death of 
Charlemagne, shews him in purgatory, with a vulture, who is perpetually gnawing 
the guilty member, while the rest of his body, the emblem of his virtues, is sound 
and perfect (see Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 317-360), 

i''^“The marriage of Eginhard whth Imma, daughter of Charlemagne, is, in my 
opinion, sufficiently refuted by the pvbruyn and ''szispicto that sullied these fair 
damsels, without excepting his own wife (c. xix. p. 98-100, curn Notis Schmincke). 
The husband must have been too strong for the historian. 

Besides the massacres and transmigrations, the pain of death was pronounced 
against the following crimes: .1. The refusal of baptism. 2. The false pretence of 
baptism. 3. A relapse to idolatry. 4. The murder of a priest or bishop. 

5. Human sacrifices, 6. Eating meat in Lent. But every crime might be 
expiated by baptism or penance (Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 24i“247) ; and the Christian 
Saxons became the friends and equals of the Franks (Struv, Corpus Hist, 
Germanicte, p. 133). „ : 
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agCj ill Ttiilitary adventures ; and the journeys of Charlemagne 
were distinguished only by a more numerous train and a more 
iiin.porta!it |}urposc. Id is military renown must be tried by the 
scrutiny of his troops, his enemies, and his actions. Alexander 
conqiiered with the arms of Philip, but the two heroes who pre- 
ceded C!liarlemagne bequeathed him their name, their ex- 
amples, and the companions of their victories. At the head of 
Ins veteran aiul superior armies, he oppressed the savage or de- 
generate nations w'ho w'ere incapable of confederating for their 
comrncm safety ; nor did he ever encounter an equal antagonist 
in numbers, in discipline, or in arms. The science of war has 
been lost and revived %vitii the arts of peace ; but his campaigns 
are not illustrated by any siege or battle of singular difficulty 
and siiccoss ; and he might behold, with envy, the Saracen 
trophies of his grandfatlier. After his Spanish expedition, his 
rear-guard iras defeated in the Pyrenaean mountains; and the 
soldiers, -whose situation was irretrievable and whose valour was 
useless, might accuse, with their last breath, the want of skill 
or caution of their general.^^'^ I touch with reverence the laws 
of Charlemagne, so highly applauded by a respectable judge. 
They compose not a system, but a series, of occasional and 
minute edicts, for the correction of abuses, the reformation of 
manners, the economy of his farms, the care of his poultiy, and 
even the sale of Ills eggs. He wished to improve the laws and 
the character of the Franks ; and his attempts, however feeble 
and imperfect, are deserving of praise. The inveterate evils of 
the times were suspended or mollified by his government ; 
but ill his institutions I can seldom discover the general views 
and the immortal spirit of a legislator, who survives himself for 
the benefit of posterity. The union and stability of his empire 
depended on the life of a single man ; he imitated the dan- 
gerous practice of dividing his kingdoms among his sons ; and, 
after his numerous diets, the whole constitution was left to 
flucfcuate between the disorders of anarchy and despotism. His 
esteem for the piety and knowledge of the clergy tempted him 
to entrurst that as]>iring order with temporal dominion and civil 
jurisdiction; and his son Lewis, when he was stripped and 

In this action, the famous Rutland, Rolando, Orlando, was slain—cum pkiri- 
bus aliis. See the truth in Eginhard (c. 9, p. the fable in an ingenious 

Supplement of M. Gai Hard (1001.111. 9, 474). The Spaniards are too proud of a 
victory which history ascribes to the Gascons, and romance to the Saracens. 

Yet Schmidt, from the best authorities, represents the interior disorders aiKl 
oppression of his reign (Hist, des Allemands, tom. ii. p. 45-49). 
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degraded by the bishops^ niight accuse, in some measure, the 
iiupTudenee of his father. ' His laws enforced the imposition of 
tithes, because the dsemons had proclaimed in the air that the 
default of payment had been the cause of the last scarcity 
The hteraiy merits of Charlemagne are attested by the founda- 
tion of schools, the introduction of arts, the works which were 
published in his name, and his familiar connexion with the 
subjects and strangers whom he invited to his court to educate 
both the prince and people. His own studies were tardy, labo- 
rious, and^ imperfect ; if he spoke Latin and understood Greek, 
he derived the rudiments of knowledge from conversation rather 
than from books ; and, in his mature age, the emperor strove to 
acquire the practice of writing, which every peasant now learns 
in his inhincy.^o^ The grammar and logic, the music and as- 
tronomy, of the times were only cultivated as the handmaids 
of superstition; but the curiosity of the human mind must 
ultimately tend to its improvement, and the encouragement of 
learning reflects the purest and most pleasing lustre on the 
character of Charlemagne. The dignity of his per’son/®^ the 
length of his reign, the prosperity of his arms, the vigour of his 
government, and the reverence of distant nations distinguish 
him from the royal crowd; and Europe dates a new sera from 
his restoration of the Western empire. 

That empire was not unworthy of its title ; and some of 

Omnis homo ex sud proprietate legitimam decimam ad ecclesiam conferat. 
Expcrimento enim didicimus, in anno, quo ilia valida fames irrepsit, ebullire vacuas 
annonas a dsemonibus devoratas et voces exprobationis auditas. Such is the de- 
cree and assertion of the great Council of Frankfort (canon xxv. tom. ix. p. 105). 
Both Selden (Flist. of Tithes ; Works, vol. iii. part ii. p. 1146) and Montesquieu 
(Esprit des Loix, 1. xxxi. c. 12) represent Charlemagne as the first legal author of 
tithes. Such obligations have country gentlemen to his memory ! 

Eginhard (c. 25, p. 119) clearly affirms, tentabat et scribere . . . sed parmu 
prospere successit labor prssposterus et sero inchoatus. The moderns have per- 
verted and corrected this ob^dous meaning, and the title of M. Gailiard’s Disserta- 
tion (tom. iii. p. 247-260) betrays his partiality. 

See Gaillard, tom. iii, p. "138-176, and Schmidt, tom. ii. p, 121-129. 

M. Gaillard (tom. iii. p. 372) fixes the true stature of Charlemagne (see a 
Dissertation of Marquard Freher ad calcem Eginhard. p. 220, ilie.) at five feet nine 
inches of French, about six feet one inch and a fourth English, measure. The 
romance writers have increased it to eight feet, and the giant wais endowed with 
matchless strength and appetite : at a single stroke of his good sword Joyeusc he 
cut asunder an horseman and his horse ; at a single repast he devoured a goose, 
two fowls, a quarter of mutton, &c. 

See the concise but correct and original W'ork of d’Anviile (Etats formes en 
Europe apres la Chute de 1’ Empire Remain en Occident, Paris, 1771, in 4to}, 
whose map includes the empire of Charlemagne; the different parts ai-e illustrated 
by Valesius (Notitia Galliarum) for France, Beretti (Dissertatio Chorographica) for 
Italy, de Marca (Marca Hispanica) for Spain. For the middle geogi'apliy of Ger- 
many, I confess myself poor and destitute. 
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the Ikirest kingdoms of Europe w-e|‘e the patrimony or conquest 
of a prince who reigned at the same time in France^ Spain, 
itnly^, Germany, and Iliingarjd^^ L The Roman province of 
Gaiii had been transformed into the name and monarchy of 
FnaxcE ; hut, in the decay of the Merovingian line, its limits 
were contracted by the independence of the BrUons and the 
revolt of Aqmiain, Charlemagne pursued, and confined, the 
Britons on the shores of the ocean ; and that ferocious tribe, 
w'hose origin and language are so difierent from the French, 
was chastised by the imposition of tribute, hostages, and peace. 

After a long o.nd evasive contest, the rebellion of the dukes of 7523 
Aqoitain was punished by the forfeiture of their province, their 
liberty, and their lives. Harsh and rigorous would have ■■ been ■ 
such treatment of ambitious governors, who had too faithfully 
copied the mayors of the palace. ' But a recent discovery ^^2 .has, ; , 
proved that these unhappy princes were the last and lawful 
heirs of the blood and sceptre of Clovis, a younger branch, from 
the brother of Dagobert, of the Merovingian house. Their 
ancient kingdom was reduced to the duchy of Gascogne, to the 
counties of Fesenzac and Armagnac, at the foot of the Pyrenees ; 
their race was propagated till the beginning of the sixteenth 
century; and, after surviving their Cariovingian tyrants, they 
wei*e reserved to feel the injustice, or the favours, of a third 
dynasty. By the re~iinion of Aquitain, France was enlarged to 
its present boundaries, -with the additions of the Netherlands 
and Spain, as far as the Rhine, IL The Saracens had been spam 
expelled from France by the grandfather and father of Charle- 
magne ; but they still possessed the greatest part of Spain, 
from the rock of Gibraltar to the Pyrenees. Amidst their civil 
divisions, an Arabian emir of Saragossa implored his protection rA®. 777 ] 
in the diet of Paderborn. Charlemagne undertook the expe- 
dition, restored the emir, and, without distinction of faith, im- £A. b. 778 ] 
partially crushed the resistance of the Christians, and rewarded 
the obedience and service of the Mahometans. In Iiis absence 

After a brief relation of his wars and conquests (Vit. Carol c. 5-14), Egin- 
hard recapitulates, in a few words {c. 15), the countries subject to his empire. 

StruviiLS (Corpus Hist. German, p. 118-X49) has inserted in his Notes the texts of 
the old Chronicles. 

Of a charter granted to the monastery of Alaon (a.d. 845) by Charles the 
Bald, which deduces this royal pedigree. I doubt whether some subsequent links 
of the ixtb and xth centuries are equally firm ; yet the whole is approved and de- 
fended by M. Gailiard (torn. ii. p. 60-81, 203-206), who affirms that the family of 
Montesquieu (not of the president de Montesquieu) is descended, in the female line, 
from Ciotaire and Clovis—an innocent pretension ! 
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lie instituted tlie Spanish ^narch}'^^ wliicli extended from tlie 
Pyrenees to tlie river Ebro ; Barcelona was tlie residence of the 
French governor; he possessed the counties of Rousilhu and 
Caialoma; and the infant kingdoms of N amir re and Arragon were 
subject to Ills jurisdiction. III. As king of tlie Lombards^ and 
patrician of Rome, he reigned over tlie greatest part of IxALYd^'^- 
a tract of a thousand miles from the Alps to the borders of 
Calabria. The duchy of Beneventum^ a Lombard lief, had spread, 
at The,, expense of the , Greeks,', over the modern , kingdom „;o,f 
,Naples. But Aixechis, the reigning duke, refused To '.be in- 
.eliided in, the slavery of, liis country; assumed the, independent 
Title, of prince ;■ and opposed his sword, to the Garlovingian. 
monarchy. , His^ defence was firm, his submission was, ■ not. in-. • 
■glorious, and the emperor was content with an easy tribute, the 
demolition of his fortresses, and the acknowledgment, on his 
coins, of a supreme lord. The artful flattery of his son Grimoald 
added the appellation of father, but he asserted his dignity with 
prudence, and Beneventum insensibly escaped from the French 
yoke.^^^ IV. Charlemagne was the first who united Germany 
under the same sceptre. The name of Ormdal Fraiiae is pre- 
served in the circle of Franconia ; and the people of Hesse and 
Thurhigm were recently incorporated with the victors by the 
conformity of religion and government. The Alcnmnni^ so for- 
midable to the Romans, were the faithful vassals and confede- 
rates of the Franks ; and their country was inscribed within the 
modern limits of Alsace, Sivahia, and Switzerland. The Bavarians ^ 
with a similar indulgence of their laws and manners, were less 
patient of a master; the repeated treasons of Tasillo justified 
the abolition of her hereditary dukes ; and their poorer was 
shared among the counts, who judged and guarded that impor- 
tant frontier. But the north of Germany, from the Rhine and 
beyond the Elbe, was still hostile and Pagan ; nor was it till 
after a war of thirty-three years that the Saxons bowed under 
the yoke of Clirist and of Charlemagne. I'he idols and tlieir 
votaries were extirpated ; the foundation of eight bishoprics, of 
■Munster,, Osnaburgh,- Paderborn, ' and Minden, of Bremen, Ver- 

The governors or counts of the Spanish march revolted from Charles the 
Simple about the year 900 ; and a poor pittance, the Rousillon, has been recovered 
in X642 by the kings of France (Longuerue, Description de la France, tom. L p. 
£20-222). Yet the Rousillon contains 188,900 subjects, and annually pays 
2,600,000 livres (Necker, Administration des Finances, tom. i. p. 27S, 279) ; more 
people perhaps, and doubtless more money, than the march of Charlemagne. 

Ai-i Schmidt, Hist, des Allemands, tom. ii. p. 200, &c. 

115 See Giannone, tom. i, p. 374, 375, and the Annals of MuratorL 
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<]ei!s lilicleslieiiB^f and Halberstadt, define^, pti. either side of the 
W'eser, tlie bounds of ancient Saitony;;' these episcopal seats 
m’ere tlie first schools and cities- of that- savage land ; and tlie ■ 
religion, and iiamanity of the children atoned. In some degree, 
for the massacre of the parents. Beyond the Elbe, the 8Iad^ or 
Sclavoiiiaiis, of similar manners and various dexiominationsd^^. 
overspread the modern dominions of Prussia, , Poland, and Bo- 
hemia, and some transient mai*ks of obedience have tempted the 
French historian to extend tlie empire to the Baltic and the 
Vistula. The conquest or conversion of those countries is of a 
more recent age ; but the first union of Bohemia with the Ger- fBohemim 
manic body may be justly ascribed to the arms of Charlemagne. 

V, He retaliated on tlie Avars, or Huns of Pannonia, the sameHimgary 
calamities which they had inflicted on the nations. Their rings, 
the wooden fortifications which encircled their districts and 
villages, were broken down by the triple effort of a French 
army, that was poured into their country by land and water, 
tlirough the Carpathian mountains and along the plain of the 
Danube. After a bloody conflict of eight years, the loss of some CAb. vsg-m] 
French generals was avenged by the slaughter of the most noble 
Hiins ; the I'elics of the nation submitted ; the royal residence 
of the chagan was left desolate and unknown ; and the treasures, 
the rapine of two hundred and fifty years, enriched the vic- 
torious troops or decorated the churches of Italy and Gaul,^^’^ 

After the reduction of Pannonia, the empire of Charlemagne 
was bounded only by the conflux of the Danube with the Tlieiss 
and the Save ; the provinces of Istria, Liburnia, and Dalmatia 
were an easy, though unprofitable, accession ; and it was an 
effect of his moderation that he left the maritime cities under 
the real or nominal sovereignty of the Greeks. But these dis- 
tant possessions added more to the reputation than to the power 
of tlie Latin emperor ; nor did he risk any ecclesiastical founda- 
tions to reclaim the barbarians from their vagrant life and idol- 

[It is interesting to observe on the map of Europe in the 8th and 9th centuries 
that a strong serried array of Slavonic peoples reached from the Raltjc to the 
Ionian and Aegean seas. At the end of the 9th century the Magyars made a 
permanent breach in the line.] 

Quot prmUa in eo gesta ! quantum sanguinis effusum sit ! Testatur vacua 
onini habitatione Pannonia, et locus in quo regia Cagani fuit ita desertus, ut ne 
vestigium quidem humance habitationis apparent. Tota in hoc hello Plunnormii 
nobiiitas periit, tota gloria decidit, omnis pecunia et congesti ex longo tempore 
thesauri direpti sunt. Eginhard, c. 13. [The Avaric war strictly lasted six years, 

A.D. 79 1 --6. Gibbon counts eight years (nine ?) by dating the outbreak of tlie war 
with the invasion of Friuli and Beneventura by the Avars in a,d, 788.] 

VOL. V. 19 
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atroHs worship* Some - camls^ of commiHiication between, the 
rivers, tlie Sa6ne and , the , Mens'e, the Bhiiie and the Danube, ; 
were faintly attemptedd^.^ ' Their execution woiilcl have vivified 
the empire ; and more cost and labour were often wasted in the 
structure of a cathedral. 

If we retrace the outlines of this geographical picture, It will 
be seen that the empire of the Franks extended, between east . 
and west, from the Ebro to the Elbe or Vistula ; between the 
north and south, from the duchy of Beneventum to the river 
Eyder, the perpetual boundary of Germany and Denmark. The 
personal and political importance of Charlemagne was magnified 
by the distress and division of the rest of Europe. The islands 
of Great Britain “and Ireland were disputed by a crowd of princes 
of Saxon or Scottish origin; and, after the loss of Spain, the 
Christian and Gothic kingdom of Alphonso the Chaste was 
confined to the narrow range of the Asturian mountains. These 
petty sovereigns revered the power or virtue of the Carlovingian 
monarch, implored the honour and support of his alliance, and 
styled him their common parent, the sole and supreme emperor 
of the West,^^® He maintamed a more equal intercourse with 
the caliph Harun al Bashid,^20 whose dominion stretched from 
Africa to India, and accepted from his ambassadors a tent, a 
water-clock, an elephant, and the keys of the Holy Sepulchre. 
It is not easy to conceive the private friendship of a Frank and 
an Arab, who were strangers to each other's person, aiid lan- 
guage, and religion ; hut their public correspondence was 
founded on vanity, and their remote situation left no room for 
a competition of interest. ^21 Xwo-thirds of the Western empire 

The junction of the Rhine and Danube was undertaken only for the service of 
the Paiinonian war (Gaillard, Vie de Charlemagne, tom. ii. p. 312-315). The canal, 
which would have been only two leagues in length, and of which some traces are 
still extant in Swabia, was interrupted by excessive rains, military avocations, and 
superstitious fears (Schaepflin, Hist, de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xviiL p. 
256. Molimiiia fluviorum, &c. jungendorum, p. 59-62). 

See Eginhard, c. 16, and Gaillard, tom. ii. p. 361-385, who mentions, with a 
loose reference, the intercourse of Charlemagne and Egbert, the emperor's gift of 
his own sword, and the modest answer of his Saxon disciple. The anecdote, if 
genuine, would have adorned our English histories. [On the relations of Charles 
with England, see Palgrave, English Commonwealth, i. 4S4 / Freeman, Norman 

Conquest, i. Appendix D.] 

The correspondence is mentioned only in the French annals, and the 
Orientals are ignorant of the caliph* s friendship for the Christian, dog — a polite 
appellation, which Harun bestows on the emperor of the Greeks. 

[It lay in the nature of things (as NIr. Freeman was fond of pointing out) 
that the Western Emperor should be hostile to his neighbour the Emir (afterwards 
Caliph) of Cordova and friendly to the Caliph of Bagdad, while his rival the 
Eastern Emperor was hostile to the Caliph of Bagdad and friendly to the distant . 
ruler of Cordova.] 
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of liome' were subject to Clmrlera%Be^ and tbe deficiency was 
ampty supplied by liis command of fete inaccessible or invincible 
nations of Germany, But In tbe , cboiee of his enemies we 
may be reasonably surprised that he so often preferred the pov- 
erty of the north to the riches of the south. The three-aiid-thirty 
cam^palgns laborlousiy consumed in the woods and morasses 
of Germany would have sufficed to assert the amplitude of 
his title by the expulsion of the Greeks from Italy and the 
Saracens from Spain. The weakness of the Greeks ■ would 
have ensured an easy victory; and the holy crusade against 
the Saracens would have been prompted by glory and revenge, 
and loudly Justified by religion and policy. Perhaps, in his ex- 
peditions beyond the Rhine and the Elbe, he aspired to save 
his monarchy from the fate of the Roman empire, to disarm 
the enemies of civilised society, and to eradicate the seed of 
future emigrations. But it has been wisely observed that, in a 
light of precaution, all conquest must be ineffectual, unless it 
could be universal ; since the increasing circle must be involved 
in a larger sphere of hostility. ^22 subjugation of Germany 

withdre w the veil which had so long concealed the continent 
, or islands of Scandinavia from the knowledge of Europe, and ■ 
"awakened the torpid courage of their barbarous natives. The 
fiercest of the Saxon idolaters escaped from the Christian tyrant 
to their brethren of the north ; the ocean and Mediterranean 
were covered with their piratical fleets ; and Charlemagne be- 
held with a sigh the destructive progress of the Normans, who, 
in less than seventy years, precipitated the fall of his race and 
monarchy. 

Had the pope ana the Romans revived the primitive con- 
stitution, the titles of emperor and Augustus were conferred on 
Charieiiiagne for the term of his life ; and his successors, on each 
vacancy, must have ascended the throne by a formal or tacit 
election. But the association of his son Lewis the Pious asserts 
the independent right of monarchy and conquest, and the em- 
peror seems on this- occasion to have foreseen and prevented 
the latent claims of the clergy. '''The royal youth was com-A.B,83» ' 
manded to take the crown from the altar, and with his own 
hands to place it on his head, as a gift which he held from God, 
his father, and the nation.^23 -phe same ceremony was repeated, 

Gaillard, t 5 m. ii. p. 361-365, 471-476, 492. I have borrowed his judicious 
reziiarks on Charlemagne’s plan of conquest, and the judicious distinction of his 
enemies of the first and the second enceinte {iom, ii. p. 184, 509, &c.). 

Tliegaii, the biographer of Lewis, relates this coronation : and Baronius has 
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tliougli with, less energy^ ia; the ■ subsequent associations, of 
Lotliaire and Xewis the Second; the Caiiovingiaii sceptre was 
transmitted from father ■ to •'-son, in a lineal descent of four 
generations ; and the ambition of the popes was reduced to the 
empty, honour of crowning and anointing these hereditary 
princes, who were already invested with their power and 
dominion. The pious Lewus sur%dved his brothers^ and em- 
braced the whole empire of Charlemagne ; but the nations and 
the noble.s, his bishops and his children, quickly discerned that 
this mighty mass was no longer inspired by the same soul ; and 
the foundations were undermined to the centre, while the ex- 
ternal surface was yet fair and entire. After a war, or battle, 
which consumed one hundred thousand Franks, the empire 
was divided by treaty between his three sons, who had violated 
every filial and fraternal duty. The kingdoms of Germany and 
France were for ever separated ; the provinces of Gaul, between 
the Rhone and the Alps, the Meuse and the Rhine, were 
assigned, with Italy, to the Imperial dignity of Lothaire. In 
the partition of his share, Lorraine and Arles, two recent and 
transitory kingdoms, were bestowed on the younger children 
and Lewis the Second, his eldest son, was content witii the 
realm of Italy, the proper and sufficient patrimony of a Roman 
emperor. On his death without any male issue, the vacant 
throne w’^as disputed by his uncles and cousins, and the popes 
most dexterously seized the occasion of judging the claims and 
merits of the candidates, and of bestowing on the mo.st obse- 
quious or most liberal the Imperial office of advocate of the 
Roman church. The dregs of the Carlovingian race no longer 
exhibited any symptoms of virtue or power, and the ridiculous 
epithets of the bald, the stammerer, the faf, and the simple^ 
distinguished the tame and uniform features of a crowd of kings 
alike deserving of oblivion. By the failure of the collateral 
branches, the whole inheritance devolved to Charles the Fat, 
the last emperor of his family ; his insanity authorised the 
desertion of Germany, Italy, and France ; he was deposed in a 
diet, and solicited his daily bread from the rebels, by whose 
contempt his life and liberty had been spared. According to 
the measure of their force, the governors, the bishops, and the 


honestly transcribed it (a.d. 813, No. 13, &c. ; see Gaillard, tom, ii. p. 506, 507, 
5 o8)s howsoever adverse to the claims of the popes. For the series of the Carlo- 
vingians, see the historians of France, Italy, and Gennany; Pfefiel, Schmidt, 
Velly, Miiratori, and even Voltaire, whose pictures are sometimes just and always 
pleasing. ’ . , . 
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lords iisurfecl the fragmeHts of the ■' .falling empire; and some' 
,prefereiic€i was shewn to tliC' female ,of illegitim,ate' blood of. 
Charlemagne. Of the greater part they; title and possession 
were alike doiibtM,, and' the. merit -was adequate .to the con- 
tracted, scale of tlieir dominions. Those who. could appear with 
an army at the gates of Rome were crowned emperors in the 
Vatican ; but their modesty was more frequently satisfied with 
tise appellation of kings of Italy ; and the whole term of 
sevtuity-foiir years may be deemed a vacancy, from the abdi- , , 
cation of Charles the Fat to the establishment of Otlio thecotto} 
First. 

Otho was of the noble race of the dukes of Saxony ; and, 

If he truly descended from Witikind, the adversary and prose- r 8 storea,and^ 
lyte of Charlemagne, the posterity of a vanquished people was 
exalted to reign over their conquerors. His hither Henry the 862 [jaksii 
Fowler was elected, by the suffrage of the nation, to save and 
institute the kingdom of Germany. Its limits were enlarged 
on every side by his son, the first and gi’eatest of the Othos. 

A portion of Gaul to the west of the Rhine, along the banks of 
the Meuse and the Moselle, was assigned to the Cxermans, by 
whose blood and language it has been tinged since the time of 
Cfecsar and Tacitus. Between the Rhine, the Rhone, and the 
Alps, the successors of Otho acquired a vain supremacy over the 
broken kingdoms of Burgundy and Arles,^'-^^ In the north, 
Christianity was propagated by the sword of Otho, the conqueror 
and apostle of the Slavic nations of the Elbe and Oder j the 
marches of Brandenburg and Sleswick were fortified with Ger- 
man colonies ; and the king of Denmark, the dukes of Poland 
and Bohemia, confessed themselves his tributary vassals. At 
the head of a victorious army, he passed the Alps, subdued 
the kingdom of Italy, delivered the pope, and for ever fixed the 

Me v/as the son of Otho, the son of Ludolph, in whose favour the duchy ot 
Saxony hiid been instituted, A,D. 85S. Ruotgerus, the biogi’apher of a St Bruno 
[brother of Otto the Great] (Bibliot. Bunavianae Catalog, tom. iii. vol. ii. p. 679), 
gives a spicndid character of his family. Atavorum atavi usque ad homimim 
meraoriam ornnes nobiiissirai ; nullus in eorum stirpe ignolus, niillus degener 
facile reperitur (apud Struvium, Corp. Hist. German, p. 216). [The Vit. Brunonis 
is edited separately by Percs in the Scr. rer. Germ., 1841,] Yet Gundling (in 
Henrico Aucupc) is not satisfied of his descent from Witikind. 

^25 See the treatise of Conrlnglus (de Finibus Imperii Germanici Francofurt, 

1680, in,4to) : he rejects the extravagant and improper scale of the Roman and 
Carlovingian empires, and discusses, with moderation, the right.s of Germany, her 
vassaj,s, and her neighbours. 

^ riG [The kingdom of Arles, or Lower Burgundy, was founded in 879 by Boso of 
Vienne the kingdom' of Upper Burgundy (between Jura and the Pennine Alps) in 
888 by Count Rudolf, the Gucif. The two kingdoms W'ere united in 933, and this 
kingdom of Arles was annexed to the Empire under Conrad IL a hundred years 
later (X033}.] ‘ " ' 
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Imperial crown in 'tlie name and nation of Germany'. From 
that' memorable ffira, two maxims of public jniispnideiice were: 
introduced by force, and ratified by time : L Tkai the prince; 
who was elected in the German diet acquired from that instant, 
the subject kingdoms of Italy and Eome; IL But that he 
might not legally assume the titles of emperor and Augustus^, 
till be had received the crown from the hands of the Roman 
pontifi:^^^ 

The Imperial dignity of Charlemagne was announced to the 
East by the alteration of his style ; and, instead of saluting his 
fathers, the Greek emperors, he presumed to adopt the more 
equal and familiar appellation of brother. Perhaps in his 
connexion with Irene he aspired to the name of husband ; his 
embassy to Constantinople spoke the language of peace and 
friendship, and might conceal a treaty of marriage with that 
ambitious princess, who had renounced the most sacred duties 
of a mother. The nature, the duration, the probable conse- 
quences of such an union bet'ween two distant and dissonant 
empires, it is impossible to conjecture; but the unanimous 
silence of the Latins may teach us to suspect that the report 
was invented by the enemies of Irene, to charge her with the 
guilt of betraying the church and state to the strangers of the 
WestJ-*’ The French ambassadors were the spectators, and 
had nearly been the victims, of the conspiracy of Nicephorus, 
and the national hatred. Constantinople was exasperated by 
the treason and sacrilege of ancient Eome : A proverb, That 
the Franks were good friends and bad neighbours/* was in 
every one's mouth ; but it was dangerous to provoke a neighbour 
who might be tempted to reiterate, in the churcli of St. Sophia, 
the ceremony of his Imperial coronation. After a tedious 
journey of circuit and delay, the ambassadors of Nicephorus 
found him in his camp, on the banks of the river Sala ; and 

^27 The power of custom forces me to number Conrad 1 . and Henry L, the 
Fowler, in the list of emperors, a title which was never assumed by those kings of 
Germany. The Italians, Muratori for instance, are more scmpuious and correct, 
and only reckon the princes who have been crowned at Rome. 

128 Invidiam tamen suscepti nominis (C. P. imperatoribus super hoc ixidignan- 
tibiis) magna tulit patientia, vicitque eorum contumaciam . . . mittendo ad eos 
crebras legationes, et in epistolis fratres eos appellando. Eginhard, c. 28, p. 128. 
Perhaps it was on their account that, like Augustus, he affected some reluctance 
to receive the empire. 

^ 129 Tbeophanes speaks of the coronation and unction of Charles, lidpovUXo^ 
(Chronograph, p. 399 [a.m. 6289]), and of his treaty of marriage with Irene (p. 402 
[A.H. 6294]), which is unknown to the Latins. Gaillard relates his transactions 
vyith the Greek empire (torn. ii. p. 446-468). 
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Charlemagne affected, to eonfonnd' their vanity by displaying in 
a Franconian village the, pomp, or at least the pride, of tlie 
Byzantine’ palace. The Greeks were successively led through 
four halls of audience ; in the first, they were ready to fall 
prostrate before a splendid personage in a chair' of state, till he 
informed tliein that he was only a servant, the constable, or 
master of tlie horse, of the emperor. The same mistake and 
the same answer were repeated in the apartments of the count 
palatine, the steward, and the chamberlain ; and their im- 
patience was gradually heightened, till the doors of the presence- 
chamber were thrown open, and they beheld the genuine 
moaiarch, on his throne, enriched with the foreign luxury which 
he despised, and encircled with the love and reverence of his 
victorious chiefs. A treaty of peace and alliance was concluded 
between the two empires, and the limits of the East and West 
were defined by the right of present possession. But the 
Greeks soon forgot this humiliating equality, or remembered 
it only to hate the barbarians by whom it was extorted. During 
the short union of virtue and power, they respectfully saluted 
the migusi Charlemagne with the acclamations of hadlem and 
emperor of the Romans. As soon as these qualities were 
separated in the person of his pious son, the Byzantine letters 
were inscribed, To the king, or, as he styles himself, the 
emperor, of the Franks and Lombards When both power 
and virtue were extinct, they despoiled Lewis the Second of 
his hereditary title, and, with the barbarous appellation of rex 
or rega, degraded him among the crowd of Latin princes. His 
reply is expressive of his weakness ; he proves, with some . 
learning, that both in sacred and profane history the name of 
king is synonymous with the Greek word hasilcm ; if, at Con- 
stantinople, it were assumed in a more exclusive and imperial 
sense, lie claims from his ancestors, and from the pope, a just 
participation of the honours of the Roman purple. The same 

^^^Gaillard very pi'opeiiy observes that this pageant was a farce suitable to 
children only, but that it was indeed represented in the presence, and for the 
benefit, of children of a larger growth. 

Compare, in the original texts collected by Pagi (tom. iii, A.D. 812, No. 7, 
A.O. 824, No. 10, &c.), the contrast of Charlemagne and his son : To the former 
the ambassadors of Michael (who were indeed disavowed) more suo, id est, lingoi 
Graic^ laudes dixerunt, imperatorem eum et Bao-tAea appellantes ; to the latter, 
V&catQ imperatori Francarum, 8 cc. [Gasquet, L’empire byzantin et la monarchic 
£raiw|ue, 1888.] 

See the epistle, in Paralipomena, of the anonymous writer of Salerno (Script. 
Ital. tom. il pars il p. 243-254, c. 93-107^, whom Baronius (a.D, 871, No. 51-71) 
mistook for Erchempert, when he transcribed it in his Annals. 
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controversy wm revived in tile reigii of tlie Otiios ; and their 
ambassador describes, in lively colours, the insolence of the 
Byssantine courtd^'^ The Greeks affected to despise the poverty 
and ignorance of the Franks 'and Saxons ; and, in their last 
decline, refused to prostitute to the kings of Gennany tbe title 
of Roman emperors. 

These emperors, in the election of the popes, continued to 
exercise the powers which had been assumed by the Gothic 
and Grecian princes ; and the importance of this prerogative 
increased with the temporal estate and spiritual jurisdiction of 
the Roman church. In the Christian aristocracy, the principal 
members of the clergy still formed a senate to assist the ad~ 
ministration, and to supply the vacancy, of the bishop. Rome 
was divided into twenty-eight parishes, and each parish was 
governed by a cardinal-priest, or presbyter, a title which, how- 
ever common and modest in its origin, has aspired to emulate 
the purple of kings. Their number was enlarged by the associa- 
tion of the seven deacons of the most considerable hospitals, 
the seven palatine judges of the Lateran, and some dignitaries 
of the church. This ecclesiastical senate was directed by the 
seven cardinal-bishops of the Roman province, who were less 
occupied in the suburb dioceses of Ostia, Porto, Velitra;, Tus- 
culum, Praeneste, Tibur, and the Sabines, than by their weekly 
service in the Lateran, and their superior share in the honours 
and authority of the apostolic see. On the death of the pope, 
these bishops recommended a successor to the suffrage of the 
college of cardinals, ^34 ^nd their choice was ratified or rejected 
by the applause or clamour of the Roman people. But the 
election was imperfect ; nor could the pontiff be legally conse- 
crated till the emperor, the advocate of the church, had 
graciously signified his approbation and consent. The royal 
commissioner examined, on the spot, the form and freedom 
of the proceedings ; nor was it till after a previous scrutiny into 

enim vos, non imperatorem, id est BacnAea sui lingua, sed ob indigna- 
tionem 'Ftj'V'x. id est 7 'egem nostiA vocabat (Liutprand, in Lcgat. in Script. Ilal. 
tom* ii. pars i. p. 479 [c. 2]). The pope had exhorted Ntcephorus, enjperor of the 
Greeks, to make peace with Otho, the august emperor of the Romans — qxiae in- 
scriptio secundum Grmcos peccatrix et temeraria . . . imperalorera inqiiiunt, 
mdversakm, Ro 7 nanorum^Augztsium, magmtm, sohtin, Nicephorum (p. 4S6 [c. 47]), 

^^-^The origin and progress of the title of cardinal may be found in Thomassin 
(Discipline de TEglise, tom. i. p. 1261-X298), Muratori (Antiquitat. Italios Medii 
Mvi, tom. vi, dissert. Ixi. p. 159-182), and Mosheim (Institut. Hist. Eecles. p. 345- 
347}, wbo accurately remarks the forms and changes of the election. The cardinal- 
bishops, so highly exalted by Peter Damiantis, are sunk to a level with the rest of 
the sacred college. 
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tlio qualififations of tlie' caHdiaateS'-'tliat he accepted an oath 
of fidelity and confirmee! the: donations -wliicli had successively 
enriched the patrimony of St» Peter. . la the frequent schisms, 
the rival claims were submitted to the ■sentence of the emperor ; 
and in a synod of bishops ho' presumed to judge,, to conderniij 
and to punish the crimes of a guilty pontiffi Otho the First im- 
posed a treaty on the senate and people, who engaged to prefer 
the candidate most acceptable to his majesty his successors 
anticipated or prevented their choice ; they bestowed the Roman 
benefice, like the bishoprics of Cologne or Bamberg, on their 
chancellors or preceptors ; and, whatever might be the merit of 
a Frank or Saxon, his name sufficiently attests the interposi- 
tion ' of foreign power. These acts of prerogative were most 
speciously excused by the vices of a popular election. The 
competitor who had been excluded by the cardinals appealed 
to the passions or avarice of the multitude ; the Vatican and 
the lateran were stained with blood ; and the most powerful 
senators, the marquises of Tuscany and the counts of Tiisculum,' 
held the apostolic see In a long and disgraceful servitude. The 
Boinan pontiffs of the ninth and tenth centuries were insulted, 
imprisoned, and murdered by their -t3n'ants ; and such was /their 
indigence after the loss and usurpation of the ecclesiastical 
patrimonies, that they could neither support the state of a 
prince nor exercise the charity of a priestd'^® The influence, of 
two sister prostitutes, Maroxia and Theodora, was founded on 
their wealth and beauty, their' political and amorous intrigues ; 
the most strenuous of their lovers' were rewarded with the 
Ronian;. mitre, and their reign may have suggested to the 

Firmitcr jurantfcjs, nunquam se papam electuros aut ordinaturos, pr?ejter 
con$ensuni et electionem Othonis et filii sui (Liutprand, 1 . vi. c* 6, p. 472 [Hist. 
Otlonis, c. 21]). This important concession may either supply or confirm the 
deen.'e of the clergy and people of Rome, so fiercely rejected by Baronins, Pagi, 
and Dtpiratori (a.d. 964), and so well defended and explained by St. Marc (Abr^;g(h 
tom, ii. p. 8o8--Si6, tom. iv. p. 1x67-1185). Consult that historical critic, and the 
'Annals of Muratori, for the election and confirmation of each pope. 

rs<»The oppression and vices of the Roman church in the xth century are 
strongly painted in the history and legation of Liutprand (see p. 440, 450, 471-476, 
479, &c.),ptnd it is whimsical enough to observe Muratori tempering the invectives 
of Baronins against the popes. But these popes had been chosen, not by the 
cardinals, but by lay-patrons. 

.137 The time of pope Joan {papissa Joanna) is placed somewhat earlier than 
Theodora or Marozia ; and the two years of her imaginary reign are forcibly in- 
serted between Leo fV. and Benedict III. But the contemporary Anastasius 
indissolubly links tlie death of Leo and the elevation of Benedict (illico, mox, p, 
247), and the accurate chronology of Pagi, Muratori, and Leibnit?:. fixes both 
events 'tb the year 857, • ■ ■ 
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darker ages' the fable of a female popeJ^^ The bastard, 
son, the granclson, and the great-grandson of Marossia, a rare 
genealogy, were seated m the ehair of St Peter, and it was at 
the age of nineteen years that the second of these became the 
head of the Latin church,. His youth and manhood were of a 
suitable complexion ; and the nations of pilgrims could bear 
testimony to the charges that were urged against him in a 
Roman synod, and in the presence of Otho the Great. As 
John XI L had renounced the dress and decencies of his pro- 
fession, the soldier may not perhaps be dishonoured by the wine 
which he drank, the blood that he spilt, the flames that he 
kindled, or the licentious pursuits of geroamg and hunting. PBs 
open simony might be the consequence of distress; and his 
blasphemous invocation of Jupiter and Venus, if it be true, 
could not possibly be serious. But we read with some surprise 
that the worthy grandson of Marozia lived in public adultery 
with the matrons of Rome ; that the Lateran palace was turned 
into a school for prostitution ; and that his rapes of virgins and 
widows had deterred the female pilgrims from visiting the tomb 
of St. Peter, lest, in the devout act, they should be violated 
by his successor. The Protestants have dwelt with malicious 

advocates for pope Joan produce one hundred and fifty witnesses, or 
rather echoes, of the xivth, xvth, and xvith centuries. They, bear testimony 
against themselves and the legend, by multiplying the proof that so curious 
a story must have been repeated by writers of every description to whom it was 
known. On those of the ixth and xth centuries the recent event would have 
fiashed with a double force. Would Photius have spared such a reproach ? Could 
Liutprand have missed such scandal ? It is scarcely worth while to discuss the 
various readings of Martinus Polonus, Sigebert of Gemblours, or even JSIarianus 
Scotus ; but a most palpable forgery is the passage of pope Joan, which has been 
foisted into some Mss. and editions of the Roman Anastasias. [The legend of 
Pope Joan has been finally dealt with by Dollinger in his Pabstfabeln des 
alters^ p. i She has been made the heroine of a clever Greek novel by S. 
Rhosdes, -irdmcraa ’Iwarva.] 

As fatse, it deserves that name ; nut I would not pronounce it incredible. 
Suppose a famous French chevalier of our own times to have been born in Italy, 
and educated in the church, instead of the army ; ker merit or fortune pnigkt have 
raised her to St. Peter’s chair ; her amours would have been natural : her delivery 
in the streets unlucky, but not improbable. 

Till the Reformation, the tale was repeated and believed without offence ; 
and Joan's female statue long occupied her place among the popes in the cathedral 
of Sienna {Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. 624-626). She has been annihilated by two 
learned Protestants, Blonde! and Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, Papesse, Folonus, 
Blondei.) ; but their brethren were scandalized by this equitable and generous 
criticism. Spanheim and Lenfant attempt to save this poor engine of controversy.; 
and even Mosheim condescends to cherish some doubt and suspicion (p. 289). 

340 a [John XI. was the legitimate, not the bastard, son of Marozia ; and it is not 
true that her great-grandson was Pope.] 

Lateranense paiatium . . . prostibulum meretncum. . . . Testis omnium 
gentium* prseterquara [kg. praeter] Romanorum, absentia mulierum, quas .sancto- 
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pleasure on these clmracters of antietelst;; but to a philosophic 
eye the vices of the clergy are 'far less dangerous than their 
virtues/ After a long series of scandal ;the apostolic see 
reformed and exalted by the austerity and jseai of Gregory VIL 
That ambitious monk devoted his life' to the execution of two 
projects^ L To fix in the college of cardinals the freedom and 
independence of election, and for ever to abolish the right or 
usurpation of the emperors and the Roman people. IL To 
bestow and resume the Western empire as a fief or benefice 
of the church, and to extend his temporal dominion over the 
kings and kingdoms of the earth. After a contest of fifty years, 
the first of these designs was accomplished by the firm support 
of the ecclesiastical order, whose liberty w'as connected with 
that of their chief. But the second attempt, though it was 
crowned with some partial and apparent success, has been 
vigorously resisted by the secular power, and finally extinguished 
by the improvement of human reason. 

In the revival of the empire of Rome, neither the bishop nor 
the people could bestow on Charlemagne or Otho the provinces laEome 
which were lost, as they had been won, by the chance of arms. 

But the Romans were free to choose a master for themselves ; 
and the powers which had been delegated to the patrician were 
irrevocably granted to the French and Saxon emperors of the 
West. The broken records of the times preseiwe some 
remembrance of their palace, their mint, their tribunal, their 
edicts, and the sword of justice, which, as late as the thirteenth 
century, was derived from Caesar to the praefect of the city.^*^^ 
Between the arts of the popes and the violence of the people, 
this supremacy was crushed and annihilated. Content with the 
titles of emperor and Augustus, the successors of Charlemagne 
neglected to assert this local jurisdiction. In the hour of pros- 

rum apostolorum limma orandi gratid timent visere, cum nonnullas ante dies 
paticos hunc aiidierint conjugatas viduas, virgines vi oppressisse (Liutprand, Hist. 
l vi. c. 6, p. 471 [Hist. Ott. c. 4]. See the whole affair of John XII, p. 471-476}, 

A new example of the mischief of equivocation is the be 7 iejlcium (Ducaxigc, 
tom, i. p. 617, See,), which the pope conferred on the emperor Frederic I., since the 
Latin word may signify either a legal fief, or a, simple favour, an obligation (we 
wimt the word 'bienfaii). See Schmidt, Hist des Allemands, tom. iii. p. 393-408. 

Pfeffel, Abr6g6 Chronologique, tom. i. p. 229, 296, 317, 324, 420, 430, 500, 

509. 

the history of the emperors in Rome ana Ataiy, see Sigonius, de Regno 
Itiiiijas, Opp. tom. ii., with the Notes of Saxius, and the Annals of Muratori, who 
might refer more distinctly to the authors of his great collection, 

lu gee the Dissertation of Le Blanc at the end of his treatise des Monnoyes de 
France, in which he produces some Roman coins of the French emperors. 
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pe'fity, t'heir' ambition was diverted by more aMiiriiig objects ; 

, and I ii tlie decay and division of tbe empire tliey were oppresse^cl 
3iOToii>of , 'by tile defence of their Hereditary provinces^ Amklst the ruins 
A&wtc. -A.». Italy, the famous Marosiia invited one of the usurpers to 
assume the character of her third husband ; and Hugh, king 
of Burgundy, was introduced by her faction into the mole of 
Hadrian or castle of St. Angelo, which commands the principal 
bridge and entrance of Rome. Her son by the first marriage, 
Alberic, was compelled to attend at the nuptial banquet ; but 
his reluctant and ungrateful service was chastised with a blow 
])y his new father. The blow was productive of a revolution. 

Romans/' exclaimed the youth, ‘^once you were the masters 
of the world, and these Burgundians the most abject of your 
slaves. They now reign, these voracious and brutal savages, 
and my injury is the commencement of your servitude." 
The alarum-beil rung to arms in every quarter of the city ; the 
Burgundians retreated with haste and shame ; Marossia was 
imprisoned by her victorious son; and his brother, pope John 
XL> was reduced to the exercise of his spiritual functions. With 
the title of prince, Alberic possessed above twenty years the 
government of Rome, and he is said to have gratified the 
popular prejudice by restoring the office, or at least the title, 
of consuls and tribunes. His son and heir Octavian assumed, 
with the pontificate, the name of John XII. ; like his pre- 
decessor, he was provoked by the Lombard princes to seek a 
deliverer for the church and republic ; and the services of Otho 
were rewarded with the Imperial dignity. But the Saxon was 
imperious, the Romans were impatient, the festival of the coro- 
nation was disturbed by the secret conflict of prerogative and 
freedom, and Otho commanded his sword-bearer not to stir 
from his person, lest he should be assaulted and murdered at 
the foot of the altar. Before he repassed tlie Alps, the 
emperor chastised the revolt of the people and the ingratitude 
of John XI L The pope was degraded in a s 3 aiod; the prefect 
was mounted on an ass, whipped through the city, and cast into 
a dungeon; thirteen of the most guilty were hanged, others 
were mutilated or banished ; and this severe process was Justi- 
ns Romanomixi aliquando sem, scilicet Burgimdiones, Romanis imperent? . . . 
Romanai urbis dignitas ad tantam est stultitiam ducta, ut meretricum etiam imperio 
pareat? (Liutprand [Antap.J, 1 . iii. c. 12 [c. 45], p, 450). Sigonius ( 1 . vi. p. 400) 
positively affirms the renovation of the consulship ; but in the old writers Albericus 
is more frequently styled princeps Romanorum. 

Ditmar, p. 354, apud Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 439. 
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fled by 'tlio, andeiit laws’ of 'Thepdosiiiis , aikl Justmiaii, The • 
voice of fkiaie lias accused the second Otlio of a perfidious and 
bloody actj the massacre of the senators, whom lie had ii.i- 
vited. to "his table under the' fair semblance 'of hospitality and ' ■ 
frleiidshipd''^^ In the minority of his son Otho the Third, Rome 
made a bold attempt to shake off the Saxon yoke^ and the 
consul Crescentius was the Brutus of the republic. From theofthocoMisi 
condition of a subject and an exile, he twice rose to the com- A,^m 
mand of the city, oppressed, expelled, and created the popes, 
and formed a conspiracy for restoring the authority of the Greek 
emperors. In the fortress of St. Angelo he maintained an 
obstinate siege, till the unfortunate consul was beti*ayed by a 
promise of safety; his body was suspended on a gibbet, and 
his head was exposed on the battlements of the castle. By a 
reverse of fortune, Otho, after separating his troops, was be- 
sieged three days, without food, in his palace ; and a disgraceful 
escape saved him from the justice or fury of the Romans. 

The senator Ptolemy was the leader of the people, and the 
widow of Crescentius enjoyed the pleasure or the fame of re- 
venging her husband, by a poison which she administered to 
her Imperial lover. It was the design of Otho the Third to 
abandon the ruder countries of the north, to erect his throne 
in Italy, and to revive the institutions of the Roman monarchy. 

But his successors only once in their lives ajipeared on the 
banks of the Tiber, to receive their crown in the Vaticand*^^ 

Their absence was contemptible, their presence odious and for- 
midable, They descended from the Alps, at the head of their 
barbarians, who were strangers and enemies to the country ; and 
their transient visit was a scene of tumult and bloodsliecld^^ 

A faint remembrance of their ancestors still tormented the 
Homans ; and they beheld with pious indignation the succes- 


This bloody feast is described in Leonine verse, in the Pantheon of Godfrey 
of Viterbo (Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 436, 437 [ed. Waitz, in Pertz’s Mon., xxii., p. 
107 who fiourished towards the end of the xiith century (Fabricius, Bibliot. 

Latin, med. et infimi tom. iii. p. 69, edit, Mansi) ; but his evidence, which 
imposed onSigonius, is reasonably suspected by Muratori (Annali, tom. viii. p. 177]. 

143 The coronation of the emperor, and some original ceremonies of the xth 
century, are preserved in the Panegyric on Berengarius [composed 915-922’} (Script. 
Ital tom. ii. pars L 405-414), illustrated by the Notes of Hadrian. Vaiesius, and 
Leibnitz. [Gesta Berengarii imp., ed. E. Diimmler, 187 r. Also in Perth's 
Monurn. vol. iv.] Sigonius has related the whole processor the Roman expedition, 
in good Latin, but with some errors of time and fact ( 1 . vii. p. 441-446). 

a quarrel at the coronation of Conrad II. Muratori takes leave to observe 
—doveano ben esscre allora, indiscipHnati, Barbari, e bestiali i Tedcschi. Annal. 
tom, vjiife p. 368. 
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'sion ol Saxons, Franks,: Sw^aBians^ and Boliemiam, wlio usurped 

" the purple'^ and ^ prerogatives of the Caesars* ' ' 

«&«>Mag«om There is nothing perhaps more _ adverse to nature and reason 
wS' than to hold in obedience remote countries and foreign nations^^ 

. In opposition to their inclination and interest, A torrent of 
barbarians may pass over the earth, but an extensive empire 
must be supported by a refined system of policy and oppression : 
in the centre, an absolute power, prompt in action and rich in 
resources ; a swift and easy communication with the extreme 
parts ; fortifications to check the first effort of rebellion ; a 
regular administration to protect and punish ; and a well™ 
disciplined army to inspire fear, without provoking discontent 
and despair. Far different was the situation of the German 
Csesars, who were ambitious to enslave the kingdom of Italy. 
Their patrimonial estates were stretched along the Rhine, or 
scattered in the provinces ; but this ample domain was alienated 
by the imprudence or distress of successive princes ; and their 
revenue, from minute and vexatious prerogative, was scarcely 
sufficient for the maintenance of their household. Their troops 
were formed by the legal or voluntary service of their feudal 
vassals, who passed the Alps with reluctance, assumed the 
licence of rapine and disorder, and capriciously deserted before 
the end of the campaign. Whole armies were swept away by 
the pestilential influence of the climate ; the survivors brought 
back the bones of their princes and nobles, and the effects of 
their own intemperance were often imputed to the treachery 
and malice of the Italians, who rejoiced at least in the calamities 
of the barbarians. This irregular tyranny might contend on 
equal terms with the petty t3?Tants of Italy ; nor can the 
people, or the reader, be much interested in the event of the 
quarrel. But in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the Horn- 
bards rekindled the flame of industry and freedom ; and| the 
generous example was at length imitated by the republics of 
Tuscany. In the Italian cities a municipal government had 
never been totally abolished ; and their first privileges were 
granted by the favour and policy of the emperors, who were 
desirous of erecting a plebeian barrier against the independence 
of the nobles. But their rapid progress, the daily extension of 

After boiling away the flesh. The caldrons for that purpose were a neces- 
sary piece of travelling furniture ; and a German, who w'as using it for his brother, 

■ promised it to a friend, after it should have been employed for himself {Schmidt, 

. tons. iii. p. 423, 424). The same author observes that the whole Saxon line was 
extinguisheci in Italy (tom. ii. p. 440). 
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tlieir power' and preteiisiom, were 'founded on the nnmbers and 
spirit of these rising' coirnnHuities.^^^'. ' .Each city filled the 
measure of her diocese or district the 'jnrisdiction of the 
counts and bishops, of the marquises and counts, was banisiied 
from the iand; and the proudest nobles were persuaded or 
compelled to' desert their solitary castles, and to embrace the 
more honourable character of freemen and magistrates. The 
legislative authority was inherent in the general assembly ; but . 
the executive powers were entrusted to three consuls, annu» 
ally chosen from the three ordem of capiaim, vahassarsp-^'^ and 
commons, into which the republic was divided. Under the 
protection of equal law, the labours of agriculture and com- 
meree were gradually revived ; but the martial spirit of the 
Lombards was nourished by the presence of danger; and, as 
often as the bell was rung or the standard erected, the gates 
of the city poured forth a numerous and intrepid band, whose 
zeal In their own cause was soon guided by the use and dis- 
cipline of arms. At the foot of these popular ramparts, the 
pride of the Caesars was overthrown ; and the invisible genius 
of liberty prevailed over the two Frederics, the greatest princes 
of the middle age : the first, superior perhaps in military 
prowess ; the second, who undoubtedly excelled in the softer 
accomplishments of peace and learning. 

Ambitious of restoring the splendour of the purple, Frederic 
the First invaded the republics of Lombardy, with the arts of aii 
statesman, the valour of a soldier, and the cruelty of a tyrant. 
The recent discovery of the Pandects had renewed a science 
most favourable to despotism; and his venal advocates pro- 
claimed the emperor the absolute master of the lives and 
properties of his subjects. His royal prerogatives, in a leSvS 
odious sense, were acknowledged in the diet of Eoncaglia ; and 
the revenue of Italy was fixed at thirty thousand pounds of 
siiver,^^'^ which were multiplied to an indefinite demand by the 

Otho bishop of Frisingen has left an important passage on the Italian cities 
( 1 . ii, c. 13, in Script. Ital. tom. vi. p. 707-710); and the rise, progress, and 
government of these republics are perfectly illustrated by Muratori (Antiquitat 
Ital. Medii /Evi, tom. iv, dissert. xlv.-I. ii. p. 1-675. Annd. tom. viii. lx. x.). 

isspoj- these titles, see Selden (Titles of Honour, vol. iii. part i. p, 488), 
Ducange (Gloss. I..atin. tom. ii. p. 140, tom. vi. p. 776), and St, Marc (Abregd 
Chronologique, tom. ii. p. 719). 

I.x>mbards invented and used the carocium, a standard planted on a car 
or waggon, drawn by a team of oxen (Ducange, tom. ii. p. 194, 195 ; Miiratorij 
Antiquitat. tom. ii* Diss. xxxvi. p. 489-493). 

Gunther Ligurinus, 1. viii. 584, et seq. apud Schmidt, tom. iii. p. 399. 
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mi^me of tlie fiscal ofBcers* >■ ,Tlia obstinate cities were reduced 
by, til e terror or the force of his arms j his captives were delivered 
to , the executioner, or , shot feom his military engines ; and, 
after the siege and surrender of 'Milan, the buildings of that 
stately capital were rased to the ground, three hundred host- 
ages were sent into Germany, and the inhabitants were dispersed 
ill four villages, under the yoke of the inflexible conquerord-^'^ 
But Milan soon rose from her ashes ; and the league of Lom- 
bai'dy was cemented by distress ; their cause was espoused by 
Venice, pope Alexander the Third, and the Greek emperor; 
the fabric of oppression was overturned in a day ; and in the 
treaty of Constance, Frederic subscribed, with some reservations, 
the freedom of four-and-twenty cities. His grandson contended 
Fredsnethe with tlicir vigour aiid maturity ; but Frederic the Second 

* was endowed with some personal and peculiar advantages. His 
birth and education recommended him to the Italians ; and, in 
the implacable discord of the two factions, the Ghibelins were 
attached to the emperor, while the Guelfs displayed the banner 
of liberty and the church. The court of Home had slumbered,' 
when his hither Henry the Sixth was permitted to unite with 
the empire the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily ; and from these 
hereditary realms the son derived an ample and ready supply of 
troops and treasure. Yet Frederic the Second was finally op- 
pressed by the arms of the Lombards and the thunders of the 
Vatican ; his kingdom was given to a stranger, and the last of 
his family was beheaded at Naples on a public scaffold. During 
sixty years no emperor appeared in Italy, and the name was 
remembered only by the ignominious sale of the last relics of 
sovereignty. 

of*irp5!acS barbarian conquerors of the West were pleased to 

A their chief with the title of emperor ; but it was not 

' their design to invest him with the despotism of Constantine 
and Justinian. The persons of the Germans were free, their 
conquests were their own, and their national character was 
animated by a spirit which scorned the servile jurisprudence 
of the new or the ancient Rome. It would have been a vain 
and dangerous attempt to impose a monarch on the armed free- 

Solus imperator faciem suam firmavit ut petram {Burcard. do Excidio 
Madiolani, vSeript Ital. torn. vi. p, 917). This volume of Miiratori contains the 
originals of the history of Frederic the First, which must be compared with due 
regard to the circumstances and prejudices of each German or Lombard writer. 

■ For the history of Frederic II. and the house of Swabia at NapIcSj see 
".Gmmoiiej Istofia Civile,- tom. ib it xivt-xix. ■ 
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men, who were impatient ofVa' magistrate;;, on the boM^ who 
refused to obey; on the powerful who aspired to cominaiii 
' The empire of Cliaiieniagne and 'OthO' was distributed among 
the dukes of the nations or provinees^'.the counts of the smaller 
districts^ and 'the margraves of themardhes or frontiers^ who all 
united the civil and military authority as it had been delegated 
to the lieutenants of the first Caesars. The Roman governox'’s, 
whOj, for the most part;, were soldiers of fortune^ seduced, their 
mercenary legions,, assumed the Imperial purple, and either 
failed or succeeded in their revolt, without wounding tb,e power 
and unity of government. If the dukes, margraves, and counts 
of Germany were less audacious in their claims, the consequences 
of their success were more lasting and pernicious to the state. 
Instead of aiming at the supreme rank, they silently laboured 
. to establish and appropriate their provincial independence. 
''Their ambition was seconded by the weight of their estates and 
' vassals,, their mutu<ai example and support, the common interest 
of the subordinate nobility, the change of princes and families, 
’The., minorities, of Otho the Third and Henry the Fourth, the . 
ambition of, the popes, and the vain pursuits of the fugitive 
crowns, ' of Italy and Rome. All the , attributes of regal and' 
''territorial jurisdiction were gradually usurped by the com». 
maiiders’of the provinces; the right of peace and war, of life 
and death, of coinage and taxation, ' of foreign alliance and 
domestic economy. Whatever had been seized by violence 
was ratified by favour or distress, was granted as the price of 
, a doubtful vote or a voluntary service ; whatever had been 
granted to ' one could not, without injury, be denied to his 
successor or equal ; and every act of local or temporally pos- 
session was insensibly moulded into the constitution of the 
Germanic kingdom. In every province, the visible presence of 
the duke or count was interposed between the throne and the 
nobles ; the subjects of the law^ became the vassals of a private 
chief ; and the standard, which received from his sovereign, 

' was often raised against him in the field. The temporal power 
of the clergy was cherished and exalted by the superstition or 
‘policy of the Carlo vingian and Saxon dynasties, who blindly 
.depended on their moderation and fidelity; and the bishopries 
of Gerniany were made equal in extent and privilege, superior 
.in wrealth and population, to the most ample states of the mili- 
tary order. As long as the empexws retained the prerogative 
‘ ,o;f bestowing . on eveiy vacancy these ecclesiastic and secular 
bene.fices, their cause was maintained , by ■ the gratitude or am- 
YOb.'?., 20. 
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bition of their fiieBtls and favourites. Bnt in 'the qnarrd of the, 
investitures they were deprived of their influence over the 
episcopal chapters ; -the 'freedom of election was restored^, and 
the sovereign was reduced, ' by a solemn mockeiy, to his Jirst 
pmym% the recommendation, once in his reign, to a single 
prebend in each church. The secular governors, instead of, 
being recalled at the will of a superior, could be degraded 
only by the sentence of their peers. In the first age of the 
monarchy, the appointment of the son to the duchy or 
county of his father was solicited as a favour ; it was 
gradually obtained as a custom and extorted as a right ; the 
lineal succession was often extended to the collateral or female 
branches ; the states of the empire (their popular, and at 
length their legal, appellation) were divided and alienated 
by testament and sale ; and all idea of a public trust was 
lost in that of a private and perpetual inheritance. The 
emperor could not even be enriched by the casualties of 
forfeiture and extinction; within the term of a year he was 
obliged to dispose of the vacant flef ; and in the choice of the 
candidate it was his duty to consult either the general or the 
provincial diet. 

After the death of Frederic the Second, Germany was left 
a monster with an hundred heads. A crowd of princes and 
prelates disputed the ruins of the empire ; the lords of in- 
numerable castles were less prone to obey than to imitate 
their superiors ; and, according to the measure of their stx*ength, 
their incessant hostilities received the names of conquest or 
robbery. Such anarchy was the inevitable consequence of the 
laws and manners of Europe ; and the kingdoms of France and 
Italy were shivered into fragments by the violence of the same 
tempest. But the Italian cities and French vassals were divided 
and destroyed, while the union of the Germans has produced, 
under the name of an empire, a great system of a federative 
republic. In the frequent and at last the perpetual institution 
of diets, a national spirit was kept alive, and the powers of a 
common legislature are still exercised by the three branches or 
colleges of the electors, the princes, and the free and Imperial 
cities of Germany. L Seven of the most powerful feudatories 
were permitted to assume, with a distinguished name and rank, 
the exclusive privilege of choosing the Roman, emperor; and 
these electors were the king of Bohemia, the ditlie of SaxoB.y, 
the margrave of Brandenburg, the count palatine of the 
Rhine, and the three archbishops of Mentz, of Treves, and of 
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Cologne 11. Thei college of priiicesaucl prelates purged them- . 

^ selves of a promiscuous multitude": they.;reduced to four repre- 
sentative votes the long series of independeat counts^ and excluded ■ 
the nobles or equestrian order, sixty thousand of whom, as in. the 
Polish diets, had appeared on horseback in the field of election. 

III. The pride of birth and dominion, of the sword and the 
mitre, wisely adopted the commons as the third branch of the 
legislature, and, in the progress of society, they were introduced 
about the same 8ei*a into the national assemblies of France, 

England, and Germany. The Hanseatic league commanded 
the trade and navigation of the north ; the confederates of the 
Ehine secured the peace and intercourse of the inland country ; 
the influence of the cities has been adequate to their wealth 
and policy, and their negative still invalidates the acts of the 
two superior colleges of electors and princesd^® 

It is in the fourteenth century that we may view, in the strongest 
hght, the state and contrast of the Roman empire of Gei’many, oftb«Gemaa 
which no longer held, except on the borders of the Rhine and 
Danube, a single province of Trajan or Constantine. Their un- lira' 
worthy successors were the counts of Hapsburg, of Nassau, of 
Luxemburg, and of Schwartzenburg ; the emperor Henry the 
Seventh procured for his son the crown of Bohemia, and his 
grandson Charles the Fourth was born among a people strange 

[The electoral college is mentioned a, d, 1152, and in somewhat clearer terms 
in S198, as a distinct body ; but without anything to show who composed it. First 
in A,D. 1263 does a letter of Pope Urban IV. say that by immemorial custom the 
right of choosing the Roman king belonged to seven persons, the seven who had 
Just divided their votes on Richard of Cornwall and Alphonso of Castile.” The three 
archbishops represented the German church ; the four lay electors should have been 
the four great dukes of Saxony, Franconia, Bavaria, and Swabia. But the duchies 
of Franconia (or East Francia) and Swabia were extinct, their place being taken 
by the Palatinate of the Rhine and the Margraviate of Brandenburg. A conflict for 
the seventh place between Bavaria and the king of Bohemia (who claimed it by 
virtue of his office of cup-bearer) was decided by the Emperor Rudolf in 1289 in 
favour of the king of Bohemia. (Bryce, Holy Roman Empire (ed. 7), p. 2i29'-36.)] 

2SS In the immense labyrinth of the j^s publiciim of Germany, I must either quote 
one writer or a thousand ; and I had rather trust to one faithful ^ide than tran- 
scribe, on credit, a multitude of names and passages. That guide is M. Pfeffel, the 
author of the best legal and constitutional history that I know of any country 
(Nouvcl Abr^gd Chronologique de FHistoire et du Droit Public d'Allemagne, Paris, 

X776, 2 vols. in 4to). His learning and judgment have discerned the most interest- 
ing facts ; his simple brevity comprises them in a narrow space ; his chronological 
order distributes them under the proper dates ; and an elaborate index collects 
them under their respective heads. To this work, in a less perfect state, Dr. 

Robertson was gratefully indebted for that masterly sketch which traces even the 
ntodern changes of the Germanic body. The Corpus Plistorim Germanicse of 
Stnivius has been likewise consulted, the more usefully, as that huge compilation 
is fortified, in every page, with the original texts. ' 
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and barbarous hi the estliiaatioh.of the Gerniajis themselves. 
After the exeommimieatioH of Lewis'of' Bavaria^' he received the 
gift or promise of the vacant empire from the • Ilomaii poiitifFs^ 
whO;, in the exile and captivity 'of Avignon, affected the dominion 
of the earth. The death of his competitors united the electoral 
college, and Charles was unanimously saluted king of the Ro- 
mans, and future emperor : a title which, in the same age, was 
prostituted to the Caesars of Germany and Greece. The German 
emperor was no more than the elective and impotent magistrate 
of an aristocracy of princes, who had not left him a village that 
he might call his own. His best prerogative was the right of 
presiding and proposing in the national senate, which was con- 
vened at his summons ; and his native kingdom of Bohemia, 
less opulent than the adjacent city of Nuremberg, was the 
firmest seat of his power and the richest source of his revenue. 
The army with which he passed the Alps consisted of tliree 
hundred horse. In the cathedral of St. Ambrose, Charles was 
crowned with the i?v/i crow'n, which tradition ascribed to the 
Lombard monarchy ; but he was admitted only with a peaceful 
train ; the gates of the city were shut upon him ; and the king 
of Italy was held a cajitive by the arms of the Visconti, whom 
he confirmed in the sovereignty of Milan. In the Vatican he 
was again crowned with the golden cmwn of the empire ; but, 
in obedience to a secret treaty, the Roman emperor immediately 
withdrew, without reposing a single night within the walls of 
Rome. The eloquent Petrarchd^*^ whose fancy revived the 
visionary glories of the Capitol, deplores and upbraids the 
Ignominious flight of the Bohemian ; and even his contempora- 
ries could observe that the sole exercise of his authority was in 
the lucrative sale of privileges and titles. The gold of Italy 
secured the election of his son ; but such was the shamefid 
poverty of the Roman emperor that his person was arrested l^sy 
a butcher in the streets of Worms, and was detained in the 

Charles IV. must not be considered as a barbarian. After 
his education at Paris, he recovered the use of the Bohemian, his native, idiom; 
and the emperor conversed and wrote with equal facility in French, Latin, Italian, 
and German (Struvlus, p. 615, 616). Petrarch always represents him as a polite 
and learned prince. [He founded the University of Prague, which he modelled on 
the universities of Salerno and Naples {founded by Frederick 11 . ). In encouraging 
the national language he went so far as to decree that all German parents should 
have their children taught Bohemian.] 

Besides the German and Italian historians, the expedition of Charles IV. is 
painted in lively and original colours in the curious MfSmoires sur la Vie de 
Fetrarque, tom. izi. p, 376-430, by the Abb6 de Sade, whose prolixity has never 
been blamed by any reader of taste and curiosity. 
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public iBii, as U' pledge dr hostagb' forjtbepayrneiit of liis ex- - 
peiises. > ' 

From this humiliating scene _ let us ’turn .to the apparent 
uiiafesty of the same Charles in the diets of the empire. The 
golden bull, which fixes the Gemanic constitution, is promul- 
gated in the style of a sovereign and legislators®^- An hundred 
princes bo%i’:ed before his throne, and exalted their own dignity 
by the voluntary honours which they yielded to their chief or 
minister. At the royal banquet, the hereditary great oIBcers, 
the seven electors, wdio in rank and title were equal to kings, 
performed their solemn and domestic service of the palace. 
The seals of the triple kingdom were borne in state by the 
archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, and Treves, the perpetual areh- 
chanceilors of Germany, Italy, and Arles. The great marshal, 
on horseback, exercised his function with a silver measure of 
- oats, wh ich he emptied on the ground, and immediately dis- 
to regulate the order of the guests. The great 
I the count palatine of the Rhine, placed the dishes 
on^^hei»ble. The great chamberlain, the margrave of Branden- 
‘ p^sented, after the repast, the golden ewer and bason, 

to wash! The king of Bohemia, as great cup-bearer, was 
represent :.ed by the emperors brother, the duke of Luxemburg 
and Brabant; and the procession was closed by the great 
huntsmei who introduced a boar and a stag, with, a loud 
chorus of ‘ horns and hounds.^®^ Nor was the supremacy of the 
emperor confined to Germany alone ; the hereditary monarchs 
of Europ<i ^ confessed the pre-eminence of his rank and dignity ; 
he was thle first of the Christian princes, the temporal head of 
the great a^lT^ublic of the West;^®^ to his person the title of 
majesty wt long appropriated ; and he disputed with the 
% md 
o uy tf 

3GZ ,1‘ies Sfi^etet-ificed the interests of Germany entirely to those of Bohemia, 
the intc ts of thegU Empire to those of his own house. The Golden Bull does not 
ment^ erniany jor Italy. Mr. Bryce’s epigram on Charles IV. is famous : “he 
legalized, ,faruhy, pf^and called it a constitution Mr. Bryce observes: “He saw 
in his officii a me:i>mns of serving personal ends, and to them, while appearing to 
exalt by elaborate ^ dceremonies its ideal dignity, he deliberately sacridced what real 
strength was left ” 4 ; and : “ the sums expended in obtaining the ratilication of the 
Golden. Bull, in pnErl^c;uring the election of his son Wenzel, in aggrandizing Bohemia 
at the expense of ^4 Gennany, had been amassed by keeping a market in which 
honours and ex«mt,iuiiplions, with w-hat lands the crown retained, were put up openly 
to be bid for”.] . 

’ See the ceremony, in Struvius, p. 629. 

of Europe, with the pope and emperor at its head, was never 
represented with^^more dignity than in the council of Constarxce. See Lenfant’s 

History of flint ai^isembly* 
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pope the sublime prerogative of creating kings and assembling 
eonncfls* The oracle of the civil law, the learned Bartolns, was 
a pensioner of Charles the Fourth ; and his school resounded 
with the ' doctrine that the Roman emperor was the rightful 
sovereign of the earth, from the rising to the setting sun. The 
contrary opinion was condemned, not as an error, but as an 
heresy, since even the gospel had pronounced, ^^And there 
went forth a decree from Csesar Augustus, that all ihe world 
should be taxed 

If we annihilate the interval of time and space between 
Augustus and Charles, strong and striking will be the contrast 
between the tw^o Caesars : the Bohemian, who concealed his 
weakness under the mask of ostentation, and the Roman, who 
disguised his strength under the semblance of modesty. At 
the head of his victorious legions, in his reign over the sea and 
land, from the Nile and Euphrates to the Atkntic^jgceap^ ... 
Augustus professed himself the servant of the state es was 
equal of his fellow-citizens. The conqueror of Rome to the 
provinces assumed the popular and legal form of a csacefu! 
consul, and a tribune. His will was the law of manke king 
in the declaration of his laws, he borrowed the voic whom 
senate and people ; and, from their decrees, their m^can he 
cepted and renewed his temporary commission to ac^?; but, 
the republic. In his dress, his domestics, his titi^fBately 
the ofEces of social life, Augustus maintained the eh#alk of 
a private Roman ; and his most artful flatterers respecd the 
secret of his absolute and perpetual monarchy. ^ds the 

iunpora- 

^^^Gravina, Origines Juris Civilis, p, loS. was in 

thousand urns have been discovered of the slavcs'^^hl of Italy 
Augustus and Livia. So minute was the division of office the shameful ‘ . t 
appointed to weigh the wool v^hich was spun by the empress’s , Kvr 

the care of her lap-dog, &c. (Camere Sepoichrale, &c. by Biar\ 
his •work, in the Bibiioth^que Italique, tom. iv. p. 175. His EI<‘'5Wea m the 
tom, vi. p. 356), But these servants were of the same rank, and 
numerous than those of Pollio or Lentuius. They only prove After 

of the city. native, idiom ; 

Latin, Italian:, 
lim as a polite. ‘ 
he modelled on • 

In encotiragi^,' 
Darenls shoujfl; 

i ' Charles is ” 

ir la Ym , de ' 

' ' .‘ty has nwr - 


^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Description of Arabia and its Inhabiimits — Births Ckaracierj and 
Doctrine of Mahomet — He preaches at Mecca — Flies to Medina 
— Fropagaies his Religion hij the Sword — Voluntary or re- 
luctant Suhmissioji of the Arabs — His Death a7id Successors — 

The Clams and Fortunes of AH arid his Descendants 

After pursuing^ above six hundred years, the fleeting Caesars of 
Constantinople and Germany, I now descend, in the reign of 
Heraclius, on the eastern borders of the Greek monarchy. 
While the state was exhausted by the Persian war, and the 
church was distracted by the Nestorian and Monopliysite sects, 
Mahomet, with the sword in one hand and the Koran in the 
other, erected his throne on the ruins of Christianity and of 
Rome. The genius of the Arabian prophet, the manners of his 
nation, and the spirit of his religion involve the causes of the 
decline and fall of the Eastern empire ; and our eyes are 
curiously intent on one of the most memorable revolutions 
which have impressed a new and lasting character on the 
nations of the globe, ^ 

In the vacant space between Persia, Syria, Egypt, and ^Ethiopia, nmcsh 
the Arabian peninsula ^ may be conceived as a triangle of spacious 

1 As in tliis and the following chapter I shall display much Arabic learning, I 
xnnst profess my total ignorance of the Oriental tongues, and my gratitude to the 
learned interpreters, who have transfused their science into the Latin, Frendi, 
and English languages. Their collections, versions, and histories, I shall occasion- 
ally notice. 

- ' s 7'iie geographers of Arabia may be divided into three classes : i. The Gr€€ks and 
' Latins, whose progressive knowledge may be traced in Agatharchides {de Mari Ru- 
bro, in Hudson, Geograph. Minor, tom. i.), Diodorus Siculus (tom. i, 1. ii. p, 159-167 

! c. 46 w.], I iii. p. 2 "ii-2i6[c. 14 jyy.], edit. Wesseling), Strabo (1. xvi, p. 1112-1114 
c. 4,1-4], from Eratosthenes ; p. 1122- 1132 [c. 4, 5 from Artemidorus), Diony- 

sius (Periegesis, 927-969), Pliny (I"Iist. Natur. v. 12, vi. 32), and Ptolemy (Descript 
et Tabuke Urbium, in jHudson, tom, iii.). 2. The Arabic writers, who have treated 
the subject with tiie zeal of patriotism or devotion : the extracts of Pocock (Speci- 
men Hist Arabuni, p. 125-128), from the Geography of theSherifal Edrissi, render 
us still more dissatisfied with the version or abridgment (p. 24-27, 44-56, 108, &c. 

119, &c*) which the Maronites have published under the absurd title of Geographia 
Nubiensis (Paris, 1619) ; but the Latin and French translators, Greaves (in Hudson, 
tom. iii.) and Galland (Voyage de la Palestine par la Roque, p. 265-346}, have 
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but irregular dimensions. From tlie nortliern point of Beles^ 
on tlie Euplirates^ a line of fifteen hundred miles is terminated 
by the straits of Babelmandeb and the land of frankincense. 
About lialf this length ^ may be allowed for the middle breadth 
firom east to west, from Bassora to Suez, from the Persian Gull 
to the Red Sea.^ The sides of the triangle are gradually en- 
larged^ and the southern basis presents a front of a thousand 
miies to the Indian ocean. The entire surface of the peninsula 
exceeds in a fourfold proportion that of Germany or France; 
but the far greater part has been justly stigmatized with the 
epithets of the sioiiy and the sandy. Even the wilds of Tartary 
are decked by the hand of nature with lofty trees and luxuriant 
herbage ; and the lonesome traveller derives a sort of comfort 
and society from the presence of vegetable life. But in the 
dreary waste of Arabia, a boundless level of sand is intersected 
by sharp and naked mountains, and the face of the desert, 
without shade or shelter, is scorched by the direct and intense 
rays of a tropical sun. Instead of refreshing breezes, the winds, 
particularly from the south-west, diffuse a noxious and even 
deadly vapour ; the hillocks of sand which they alternately raise 
and scatter are compared to the billows of the ocean ; and whole 
caravans, whole armies, have been lost and buried in the whirl- 
wind, The common benefits of water are an object of desire 
and contest ; and such is the scarcity of wood that some art is 
requisite to preserve and propagate the element of fire, Arabia 

opened to us the Arabia of Abulfeda, the most copious and correct account of the 
peninsula, which may be enriched, however, from the Bibliotheque Orientale of 
d'Herbelot, p, 120, et alibi passim. 3. The European travellers; among whom 
Shaw (p. 438-455) and Niebuhr (Description, 1773, Voyages, tom. i. 1776) deserve 
an honourable distinction ; Busching(GdographieparBerenger, tom. viii.p. 416-510) 
has compiled with judgment; and d'Anville’s Maps (Orbis Veteribus Notus, and 
ire Partie de TAsie) should lie before the reader, with his Gdographie Anciennc, 
tom. ii. p. 208-231. [Of European travellers since Niebuhr, we have the accounts 
of J. L. Burckbardt, Travels in Arabia, 1829; ]. R. Wellsted, Travels in Arabia, 
1838 ; W. G. Palgrave, Narrative of a year’s journey through central and eastern 
Arabia (ed. 2), 1S68. For the Nejd: Lady Anne Blunt’s Pilgrimage to Nejd 
{1881). See also below, n. 21. The historical geography of Arabia has been treated 
by C. Forster (“ The Hist. Geography of Ax-abia,’*’ 1844).] 

® Abulfed, Descript. Arabise, p. i, D ’Anvil le, I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 19, 20. 
It was in this place [Balls], the paradise or garden of a satrap [to. BeA^Vuos pacri'Aeta], 
that Xenophon and the Greeks first passed the Euphrates (Anabasis, !. L c. 10 
c. 4, § 10], p. 29, edit. Wells). 

'^[This measurement is not accurate. The distance is 900 miles. The “ southern 
basis ” is 1200 miles from Bab al-Mandeb to Ras al-Hadd.] 

^Rcland has proved, with much superfluous learning, i. That our Red Sea 
(the Arabian Gulf) is no more than a part of the Mare Ruhruni, tlie 
of the ancients, which was extended to the indefinite space of the Iixdian ocean. 
2. That the synonymous words ipvdpS^, allude to the colour of the blacks gp 

negroes (Dissert. Miscell, tom. i, p. sp-iiy)* 
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is clestitnite of ‘navigable rivers^'- >vlliicli:'feftilise the soil and 
convey its pi‘oduee to the adjacent ■ regions the torrents that 
fall from the hills are imbibed by the-/ thirsty earth; tliet rare 
and hardy plants^ the tamarind.or' th,e acacia^ that strike their 
roots into the clefts of the rocks, are nourished by the . dews of 
the night; a scanty supply, of rain is collected' in cisterns and 
aqueducts; the wells and springs ai*e the secret treasure of 
the desert ; and the pilgrim of Mecca, ^ after many a dry and 
sultry march, is disgusted by the taste of the waters, which have 
rolled over a bed of sulphur or salt. Such is the general and 
genuine ])icture of the climate of Arabia. The experience of 
evil enhances the value of any local or partial enjoyments. A 
shady grove, a green pasture, a stream of fresh water, are suih- 
cient to attract a colony of sedentary Arabs to the fortunate 
spots which can aiford food and refreshment to themselves and 
their cattle, and which encourage their industry in the cultiva^ 
tion of the palm-tree and the vine. The high lands that border 
on the Indian ocean are distinguished by their superior plenty 
of wood and water; the air is more temperate, the fruits are 
more delicious, the animals and the human race more numerous ; 
the fertility of the soil invites and rewax'ds the toil of the hus- 
bandman ; and the peculiar gifts of frankincense ^ and coffee 
have attracted, in different ages, the merchants of the world. 
If it be compared with the rest of the peninsula, this seques- 
trated region may truly deserve the appellation of the kapp^ ; 
and the splendid colouring of fancy and hction has beezi sug- 
gested by contrast and countenanced by distance. It was for 
this earthly paradise that nature had reserved her choicest 
favours and her most curious workmanship ; the incompatible 
blessings of luxury and innocence were ascribed to the natives; 
the soli was impregnated with gold ® and gems, and both the 
land and sea were taught to exhale the odours of aromatic 

the thirty days, or stations, between Cairo and Mecca, there are fifteen 
destitute of good water. See the route of the Hadjees, in Shaw’s Travels, p. 477. 
[Cp. Burton's work, cited below, n, 21.3 

^ The aromatics, especially the thus or frankincense, of Arabia occupy the xiilh 
book of Pliny. Our great poet (Paradise Lost, 1 . iv.) introduces, in a simile, the 
spicy odours that are blown by the north-east wind from the Sab^an coast : 

Many a league, 

Pleas’d with the grateful scent, old Ocean smiles. 

(Plin. Hist. Natur. xii. 42,) 

Agatharchides affirms that lumps of pure gold were found, from the size of an 
diva -to that of a nut ; that iron was twice, and silver ten times, the value of gold 
(de Mari Rubro, p. 60). These real or imaginary treasures are vanished ; and no 
gold inines are at present known in Arabia (Niebuhr, Description, p, 124}. [But 

see Appendix 17.] , • , 
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sweets* This division of the, s&nd^^ the and the kapp^, so 
familiar to the Greeks andXatinSj is unknown to the Arabians 
themselves; and it is .singular enough that a country, whose 
language and inhabitants had ever been the same, should scarcely 
retain a vestige of its ancient geography. The maritime districts 
of Bahrein and O^mn are opposite to the realm of Persia. The 
kingdom of lV/?2e?e displays the limits, or at least the situation, 
Wdj of Arabia Felix ; the name Neged is extended over the Inland 
■ space ; and the birth of Mahomet has illustrated the province of 
MejaB along the coast of the Red Sea,^ 

Miwmsus The measure of population is regulated by the means of sub- 
SiweasT sistence; and the inhabitants of this vast peninsula might be 
« jgjtatai subjects of a fertile and industrious pro- 

vince. Along the shores of the Persian gulf, of the ocean, and 
even of the Red Sea, the Icktkpophagi^^^ or lish-eaters, cpatinued 
to wander In quest of their precarious food. In this primitive 
and abject state, which ill deserves the name of society, the 
humto brute, without arts or laws, almost without sense or 
language, is poorly distinguished from the rest of the animal 
creation. Generations and ages might roil away in silent oblivion, 

' and the helpless savage was restrained from multiplying Ms 
race by the wants and pursuits which confined liis existence to 
'the narrow margin of the sea-coast. But in an early period of 
' ' .antiquity the great body of' the Arabs had emerged -from this 
' scene of miserj’’ ; and, as the naked wilderness could not main- 
tain a people of .hunters, they rose at once to the more secure 
and plentiful condition of' the pastoral life. The same life is 
uniformly pursued by the Tovlng tribes of the desert, and in the 
portrait of the modern Bedoweem we may trace the features of 
their ancestors, who, in the age of Moses or Mahomet, dwelt 

® Consult, peruse, and study ihe Specimen Historiss Arahnvn of Pocock t {Oxon. 
1650, in 4to). The thirty pages of text and version are e;uracted from the Dynasties 
of Gregory Abulpharagius, which Pocock afterwards translated (Oxon. 1663, in 4to) ; 
the three hundred and fifty-eight notes from a classic and original work on the 
Arabian antiquities. [Hijaz = barrier.] 

Arrian remarks the Ichthyophagi of the coast of Hejaz (Periplus Maris 
Erjthrsei, p. 12), and beyond Aden (p. 15). It seems probable that the shores of 
the Red Sea (in the largest sense) were occupied by these savages in the time, 
perhaps, of Cyrus ; but I can hardly believe that any cannibals were left among 
the savages in the reign of Justinian (Procop. de Bell. Persic. 1. i. c. 19). 

See the Specimen Historise Arabuni of Pocock, p. a, 5, 86, &c. The journey 
of M. d’Arvieux, in 1664, to the camp of the emir of Mount Carmel (Voyage de la 
Palestine, Amsterdam, 1718), exhibits a pleasing and original picture of tiie life of 
■■ the Bedoweens, which may be illustrated from Niebuhr (Description de T Arable, 
P* 3S7-344)j Volney (tom. i. p. 343-385), the last and most judicious of our 
Syrian travellers. [Sachau (Reise in Syrien, 1S83 ; quoted above, vol. ii, p. 491) is 
the most recent and trustworthy authority. Observe that “ Bedoweens is an 
Incorrect form. Bsdawi means an Arab of the desert, opposed to a villager, and 
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tinder simliar tents^ and conducted, tkeir''''faorses and camels 'and ' 
slieep to the same springs and' the same pastures. Our ■toil is 
lessened^ and our wealth Is increased^ -by our dominion over the/ 
useful animals; and the Arabian shepherd had acquired the 
absolute possession of a faithful friend 'and -a laborious slave.^- 
Arabia, in the opinion of 'the naturalist^ is the genuine and 
original countiy of the horm j the climate most propitious, not tu hors® 
indeed to the si 2 ;e, but to the spirit and swiftness, of that gener- 
ous animal. The merit of the Barb, the Spanish, and the 
English breed is derived from a mixture of x4rabian blood ; 
thc^. Bedoweens preseiwe, with superstitious care, the honours 
and the memory of the purest race ; the males are sold at a high 
price, but the females are seldom alienated ; and the birth of a 
noble foal was esteemed, among the tribes, as a subject of joy 
and mutual congratulation. These horses are educated in the 
tents, ’^among the children of the Arabs, wuth a tender familiar- 
ity, which trains them in the habits of gentleness and attachment. 

They are accustomed only to walk and to gallop ; their sensa- 
tions are not blunted by the incessant abuse of the spur and the 
w^hip ; their powers are reserved for the moments of flight and 
pursuit ; but no sooner do they feel the touch of the hand or 
the stirrup than they dart away with the swiftness of the wind ; 
and, if their friend be dismounted in the rapid career, they 
instantly stop till he has recovered his seat. In the sands of 
Africa and Arabia the camel is a sacred and precious gift. That rsie c«.m«x 
strong and patient beast of burthen can perform, without eating 
or drinking, a journey of several days ; and a reservoir of fresh 
water is preserved in a large bag, a fifth stomach of the animal, 
whose body is imprinted %vith the marks of servitude. The 
larger breed is capable of transporting a weight of a thousand 
pounds ; and the dromedary, of a lighter and more active frame, 
outstrips the fleetest courser in the race. Alive or dead, almost 
every part of the camel is serviceable to man ; her milk is plenti- 

the plural is Bedawa, or Bidwan, never Bedawin. The English plural would be 
Bedawis.] 

r-’ Read {it is no unpleasing task) the incomparable articles of the Morse and the 
Camelt in the Natural History of M. de Buffon. 

^3 For the Arabian horses, see d’Arvieux (p. 159-173) and Niebuhr {p. 142-144). 

At the end of the thirteenth century, the horses of Neged were esteemed sure-footed, 
those of Yemen strong and serviceable, those of Hejaz most noble. The horses of 
Europe, the tenth and last class, were generally despised, as having too much body 
and too little spirit (d’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 339); their strength was requisite 
to bear the weight of the knight and his armour. ..4 

^•i[This i.s an exaggeration. Though treated with great consideration, it is not 
usual for the Arab horses to come into the tents.] 

dromedary can go without water six days in summer, ten in winter.] 
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fwi aiic!'mitritloo,s ; the yoimg and' tender flesh has the taste of 
veal;^^ a valnable salt as extracted, from the urine; the .climg 
supplies the cleflcleiicy of fuel ; and the long hair, which falls 
each year and is I’enewed, is -coarsely manufactured into the 
garments, the furniture, and the tents, of the Bedoweeiis* In 
the rainy seasons they consume the rare and insufficient herbage 
of the desert ; during the heats of summer and the scarcity of 
w^inter, they remove their encampments to the sea-coast, the 
hills of Yemen, or the neighbourhood of the Euphrates, and 
have often extorted the dangerous licence of visiting the banks 
of the Nile and the villages of Syria and Palestine, The life 
of a wandering Arab is a life of danger and distress ; and, 
though sometimes, by rapine or exchange, he may appropriate 
the fruits of industry, a private citizen in Europe is in the 
possession of more solid and pleasing luxury than the proudest 
emir who marches in the held at the head of ten thousand 
horse. 

Yet an essential difference may be found between the hordes 
of Scythia and the Arabian tribes, since many of the latter were 
collected into to-wns and employed in the labours of trade and 
agriculture. A part of their time and industry was still devoted 
to the management of their cattle ; they mingled, in peace and 
war, %vitli their brethren of the desert ; and the Bedo weens 
derived from their useful intercourse some supply of their wants 
and some rudiments of art and knowledge. Among the forty- 
two cities of Arabia/^ enumerated by Abulfeda, the most ancient 
and populous were situate in the happi/ Yemen; the towers of 
Saana^^ and the marvellous reservoir of Merab were con- 
structed by the kings of the Homerxtes ; but their proflme lustre 

carnibus canielorum vesci solent odii tenaces sunt, was the opinion of an 
Arabian physician (Pocock, Specimen, p. 88). Mahomet himself, who was fond of 
milk, prefers the cow, and does not even mention the camel ; but the diet of Mecca 
and Medina was already more luxurious {Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. lii, p., 
404). [Camel’s flesh is said to be very insipid.] 

UYet Marcian of Heraclea (in Periplo, p. 16, in tom. 3. Hudson, Minor, 
Geograph.) reckons one hundred and si.xty-four towns in Arabia Felix. The size 
of the towns might be small— the faith of the writer might be large. 

It i.s compared by Abulfeda (in Hudson, tom. iii. p. 54) to Damascus, and is 
still the residence of the Imam of Yemen (Voyages de Niebuhr, tom. i. p. 331-342). 
Saana [San ‘a] is twenty-four parasangs from Dafar [Dhafar] (Abulfeda, p. 51), 
and .sixty-eight from Aden (p. 53). 

Pocock, .Specimen, p. 57 ; Geograph. Nubiensis, p. 52. Meri«xba, or Merab, six 
miles in circumference, was destroyed by the legions of Augustus (Piin. Plist. Nat. 
vi. 32), and had not revived in the fourteenth century (Abulfed. Descript. Arab, 
p. 58). [It was reached but not destroyed by the legions of Augustus. Its strong 
walls deterred Gallus from a siege. Their ruins still stand. $ee Arnaud, Journal 
Asiat. (7 s6t.), p, 3 s^f.. 1S74.} 
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•was eclipsed bj the prophetic glories ■ of. Mebina ami Mecca^'^'^ Keocii 
Bear the Bed 'Sea, and at 'the distance -from each other of two 
Imiidred and seventy miles. ; The 'last of. these holy places 
was known to the Greeks mider the name of Maeoraba ; and the 
teriiiimtion of the word is expressive of Its greatness, which has 
not imleed, in the most flourishing period, exceeded the sIm and 
popiilottsness of Marseilles. Some latent motive, perhaps of 
superstition, must have impelled the founders, in the choice of 
a most unpromising situation. They erected their habitations 
of mud or stone in a plain about tw’-o miles long and one mile 
broad, at the foot of three barren mountains ; the soil is a rock ; 
the water even of the holy well of Zemzem is bitter or brackish ; 
the pastures are remote from the city ; and grapes are trans- 
ported about seventy miles from the gardens of Tayef. The 
fame and spirit of the Koreisiiites, who reigned in Mecca, were 
conspicuous among the Arabian tribes ; but their ungrateful 
soil refused the labours of agriculture, and their position was 
favourable to the enterprises of trade. By the sea-port of her trade 
Gedda, at the distance on!}?' of forty miles, they maintained an 
easy correspondence with Abyssinia ; and that Christian kingdom 
afforded the first refuge to the disciples of Mahomet. The 
treasures of Africa were conveyed over the peninsula to Gerriia 
or Katif, in the province of Bahrein, a city built, as it is said, 
of rock-salt, by the Chaldaean exiles ; and from thence, with 
the native pearls of the Persian Gulf, they were floated on rafts 
to the mouth of the Euphrates. Mecca is placed almost at an 

-OThe name of city^ Mcd/^ta, was appropriated, Kar to Yatreb [Yalhrib] 

(the latrippa of the Greeks), the seat of the prophet [al-Medina, or, in full, Medinat ‘ 
en-Nebi, the city of the prophet”]. The distances from Medina are reckoned by 
Abulfeda in stations, or days’ journey of a caravan (p. 15), to Bahrein, xv. ; to 
Bassora, xviii. ; to Cufah, xx. ; to Damascus or Palestine, xx. ; to Cairo, xxv. ; ; 

to Mecca, x. ; from Itfecca to Saana (p. 52), or Aden, xxx. ; to Cairo, xxxi, days, 
or 412 hours (Shaw’s Travels, p. 477) ; which, according to the estimate of d’Anville 
(Mcsures Itindraires, p. 99), allows about twenty-five English miles for a day’s 
journey. From the land of frankincense {Hadramaut, in Yemen, between Aden 
and Cape Fartasch) to Gaza, in Syria, Pliny (Hist. Nat. xiL 32) computes Ixv. 
mansions of camels. These measures may assist fancy and elucidate facts. 

Our notions of Mecca must be drawn from the Arabians (d’Herbelot, Bib'iio- 
theque Orientale, p. 368-371. Pocock, Specimen, p. 125-128. Abulfeda, p. 11-40). 

As no unbeliever is permitted to enter the city, our travellers are silent ; and the 
short hints of Thdvenot (Voyages du Levant, part i. p. 490) are taken from the 
suspicious mouth of an African renegade. Some Persians counted 6000 hou.ses 
(Chardin, tom. iv. p. 167). [For a description of Mecca, see Burckhardt, op. cit. ; 
and, Sir, R. Burton’s Personal Narrative of a Pilgrimage to El-Mcdinah and Meccah, 

1855-6 ; and, best of all, Snouck Plurgronje, Mekka, 1888. Gibbon wus ignorant 
of Ihe visit of Joseph Pitts, his captivity and his book, “Account of the religion 
and manners of the Mahometans’’ (3rd ed., 1731). For this, and other visitSj see 
Burton, op. oit. Appendix,] 

22 Strabo, 1 . xvl p. iiio [3, § 3]. See one of these salt houses near Bassoruj 
ir.\ d’Herbelot. BibUot. Orient, p. 6, 
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equal distance^ a montji'sjoiiraey^ between Yemen on the right* 
and Syria on the left, hand. The former was the winter, the 
latter the summer, station of her caravans ; and their seasonable 
arrival relieved the ships of India from the tedious and trouble- 
some navigation of the Eed Sea. In the markets of Saana and 
Merab, in the harbours of Oman and Aden, the camels of the 
Koreisliites were laden with a precious cargo of aromatics; a 
supply of corn and manufactures was purchased in the fairs of 
Bostra and Damascus ; the lucrative exchange diifused plenty 
and riches in the streets of Mecca ; and the noblest of her sons 
united the love of arms with the profession of merchandise.^® 
Hatioaai Is- perpetual independence of the Arabs has been the theme 

praise among strangers and natives; and the arts of coxitro- 
versy transform this singular event into a prophecy and a 
miracle, in favour of the, posterity of Ismael/^'^ Some exceptions, 
that can neither be dissembled nor eluded, render this mode of 
reasoning as indiscreet as it is superfluous ; the kingdom of 
Yemen has been successively subdued by the AbyssinianSj the 
Persians, the sultans of Egypt, and the Turks ; the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina have repeatedly bowed under a 
Scythian tyrant ; and the Roman province of Arabia embraced 

sa Miruni dictu cx innumeris populis pars aequa in commerciis aut in latrociniis 
degit (Plin. Hist. Nat. vi. 32). See Sale’s Koran, Sura. cvi. p. 503. Fococic, 
Specimen, p. 2. D’Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient p. 361. Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, 
p. 5. Gagnicr, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 72, 120, 126, &c. 

nameless doctor (Universal Hist. vol. xx. octavo edition) has formally 
dcmomirated the truth of Christianity by the independence of the Arabs. A critic, 
besides the exceptions of fact, might dispute the meaning of the text (Gen. xvi. 12}, 
the extent of the application, and the foundation of the pedigree. 

It was subdued, A.d. 1173, by a brother of the great Saladin, who founded a 
dynasty of Curds or Ayoubites (Guignes, Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 425. D’Her- 
belot, p. 477). 

-f^By the lieutenant of Soliman I. (a.D. 1538), and vSelini IL (1568). See 
Cantemir's Hist, of the Othman empire, p. 201, 221. The Pasha, who resided at 
commanded twenty-one Beys, but no revenue was ever remitted to the 
Porte (Marsigli, State Militate dell’lmperio Ottomanno, p. 124), and the Turks 
were expelled about the year 1630 (Niebuhr, p. 167, 168). 

-J' Of the Roman province, under the name of Arabia and the third Palestine, 
the principal cities were Bostra and Petra, which dated their asra from the year 
xos, when they were subdued by Palma, a lieutenant of Trajan (Dion. Cassius, I 
Ixviii [c. 14]). Petra was the capital of the Nabathasans ,* whose name is derived from 
the eldest of the sons of Ismael (Gen. xxv. 12, &c. with the Commentaries of 
Jerom, Le Clerc, and Calmet). Justinian relinquished a palm country of ten days* 
journey to the south of .(®iah (Procop. de Bell. Persic, I, i. c. 19), and the Romans 
maintained a centurion and a custom-house (Arrian in Periplo Maris Erj?thrsei, p. 
II, in Pliidson, tom. i.) at a place (A-cvki? kw/at?, Pagus Albus Hawara) in the terri- 
tory of Medina (d’Anville, Mdmoire sitr FEgypte, p. 243). These real possessions, 
and some naval inroads of Trajan (Peripl p. 14, 15), are magnified by histoiy and 
■ medals into the Roman conquest of Arabia. [After Diocletian, Arabia was divided 
into two provinces j see above, vol. ii. p. 350, n. 6.] 
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tlie peculiar wilderness in which .Ismael and his sobs must have 
pitched their 'tents in the facevol' their .fcethren* Yet these 
exceptions are temporary or local ;\tIi'e.;'.boc!y of the ‘nation has 
escapcxl the yoke of the most powerful monarchies ; the amis of 
, Sesostris and C^yrus, of Fompey and Trajan^ could never achieve 
the conquest of Arabia ; the present sovereign of tlie Turks 
may exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but his pride is reduced 
to solicit the friendship of a people whom it is dangerous to 
provoke and fruitless to attack. The obvious causes of their 
freedom are inscribed on the character and country of the 
Arabs. Many ages before Mahomet, their intrepid valour had 
been severely felt by their neiglibours in offensive and defensive 
war. The patient and active virtues of a soldier are insensibly 
nursed in the habits and discipline of a pastoral life. The care 
of the sheep and camels is abandoned to the women of the 
tribe ; but the martial youth under the banner of the emir is 
ever on horseback and in the held, to practise the exercise of 
the bow, the javelin, and the scymetar. The long memoiy of 
their independence is the firmest pledge of its perpetuity, and 
succeeding generations are animated to prove their descent and 
to maintain their inheritance. Their domestic feuds are sus- 
pended on the approach of a common enemy ; and in their last 
hostilities against the Turks the caravan of Mecca was attacked 
and pillaged by fourscore thousand of the confederates. When 
they advance to battle, the hope of victory is in the front ; in 
the rear, the assurance of a reti’eat. Their horses and camels, 
who in eight or ten days can perform a march of four or five 
hundred miles, disappear before the conqueror ; the secret waters 
of the desert elude his search ; and his victorious troops are 
consumed with thirst, hunger, and fatigue, in the pursuit of an 
Invisible foe, wbo scorns his efforts, and safely reposes in the 
heart of the burning solitude. The arms and deserts of the 
Bedoweens are not only the safeguards of their own freedom, 
but the barriers also of the happy Arabia, wiiose inhabitants, 
remote from war, are enervated by the luxury of the soil and 
climate. The legions of Augustus melted away in disease and 
lassitude ; and it is only by a naval power that the reduction 

Niebuhr (Description de T Arabic, p. 302, 303, 329-331) affords the most 
recent and authentic intelligence of the Turkish empire in Arabia. [Harris's Travels 
among the Yemen Rebels is the latest account {1894).] 

Diodorus Siculus (tom. ii. 1 . xix. p. 390-393, edit. Wesseling [c. 94, sgq,"^ has 
clearly exposed the freedom of the Nabathssan Arabs, who resisted the arms of 
Aiitigoh^s and his son, 

Strabo, L xvL p. 1127-1129 [3, § 22 sqg,'] ; Plin. Hist. Natur. vi, 32. /Elius 
Gallus landed near Medina, and marched near a thousand miles into the part of 
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of Yemen lias been saceessMlj attempted Wlieii Mahomet 
erected his holy standard,®^ that kingdom was a province of the 
Persian empire"; yet seven princes of the Homerites still reigned 
in the mountains ; and the vicegerent of Cliosroes was tempted 
to forget Ms distant country and Ms unfortunate master. The 
historians of the age of Justinian represent the state of the 
independent ArabS;» who were divided by interest or aifection 
in the long quarrel of the East : the tribe of Gamm was allowed 
to encamp on the Syrian territory; the princes of Hira -were 
permitted to form a city about forty miles to the southward of 
the ruins of Babylon. Their service in the field was speedy and 
vxgoi’ous ; but their friendship was venab their faith inconstant^ 
their enmity capricious : it was an easier task to excite than to 
disarm these roving barbarians ; and, in the familiar intercoux-se 
of war, they learned to see^ and to despise, the splendid w^eak- 
ness both of Eome and of Persia. From Mecca to the Eu- 
pM*ates, the Arabian tribes were confounded by the Greeks 
and Latins under the general appellation of Saracens, a name 
which every Christian mouth has been taught to pronounce with 
terror and abhorrence. 

Tueir slaves of domestic tyranny may vainly exult ixi their 

national independence ; but the Arab is personally free ; and he 

ctoif&ctei- enjoys, in some degree, the benefits of society, wdtliout forfeiting 
the prerogatives of nature. In every tribe, superstition, or grati- 
tude, or fortune has exalted a particular family above the heads 

- Yemen between Mareb and the Ocean. The non ante devictis Sabaeae regibus (Od. 
I 29), and the intacti Arabum thesauri (Od. iii. 24), of Horace attest the virgin 
purity of Arabia. [The mistake of Gallus lay in not sailing directly to Yemen.] 

See the imperfect history of Yemen in Pocock, Specimen, p. 55-66, of Hira, 
p. 66-74, of Gassan, p. 75-7S, as far as it could be known or preserved in the time 
of ignorance. [The best authority is H. C. Kay, Hist, of the Yemen, 1892 (from 
Arabic sources, and chiefly Omara, al-Khazraji, and al-Jannabi),] 

*^^The XapaKyjviKo. <f)v\a^ fivptaSes ravra Kai to rrAeccrroi' av7>j>v ep^fji.oy6{i.ot aal 

dSifa-rroroiy are described by Menander (Excerpt. Legation, p. 149 [fn 15, p. 
220, ed. Mliller]}, Procopius de Bell, Persic. 1. i. c. 17, 19, 1. ii. c. 10), and, in 
the nio.<5t lively colours, by Amraianus Marcellinus (I. xiv. c. 4), who had spoken 
of them as early as the reign of Marcus. 

The name which, used by Ptolemy and Pliny in a more confined, by Amraianus 
and Procopius in a larger, sense, has been derived, ridiculously from Sam/i, the wife 
of Abraham, obscm-ely from the village of Samka NcjSaratovw Stephan* de 
Urbibus), more plausibly from the Arabic words wdtich signify a thievish character, 
or Oriental situation (Holtinger, Hist. Oriental. I. i. c. i. p. 7, 8. Pocock, Speci- 
men, p. 33, 35, Asseman. Bibliot. Orient, tom.iv. p, 567). Yet the la.st and most 
popular of these etymologies is refuted by Ptolemy (Arabia, p. 2, 18, in Hudson, 
tom. iv,), who expressly remarks the western and southern position of the Sara- 
cens, then an obscure tribe on the borders of Egypt. 'The appellation cannot 
therefore allude to any national ; and, since it was imp>6sed by strangens, 

. it must be found, not in the Arabic, but in a foreign language. {Sharkl ^ Eastern : 
commonly used for Levaniinel\ 
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of their tqmh» ,Tlie dignities of sheikh'-aiid emir invariably de- 
scend in this * clioseii race ; but the 'Order ;of succession is loose 
and precarious ; . and the most -worthy 'or aged 'of the noble kins- 
men are preferred to the simple^ though important, office of com- 
posing disputes by their advice and .gniding valour by tlieir 
example. Even a female of sense and spint has been permitted to 
command the comitiymen of Zenobia.®'^ The momentary junction 
of several tribes produces an ’ army ; their more lasting union 
constitutes a nation ; and the supreme chief, the emir of emirs, 

, whose, banner is displayed at their head, may deserve, in the 
eyes of strangers, the honours of the kingly name. If the 
' Arabian ' princes abuse their power, they are quickly punished 
by the desertion of their subjects, who had been accustomed to 
a mild and parental jurisdiction. Their spirit is free, their steps ; 
are imconfmed, the desert is open, and the tribes and families 
are held together by a mutual and voluntary compact. The 
softer natives of Yemen supported the pomp and majesty of a 
monarch; but, if he could not leave bis palace without endan- 
gering his the active powers of government must have 

been devolved on his nobles and magistrates. The cities of 
Mecca and Medina present, in the heart of Asia, the form, or 
rather the substance, of a commonwealth. The grandfatlier of 
"Mahomet and his lineal ancestors appear in foreign and domestic 
transactions as the princes of their country ; but they , ' reigaied^:;^ 
like Pericles at Athens, or the Medici at Florence, by the opinion 
of their wisdom and integrity ; their influence was divided v/lth 
their patrimony ; and the sceptre was transferred from the uncles 
of the -prophet to a younger branch of the tribe of Koreish. ' ''Oii/; 
solemn occasions they convened the assembh^ of the people ; 
and, since mankind must be either compelled or persuaded to 
obey, the use and reputation of oratory among the ancient Arabs 
is the clearest evidence of public freedom. But their simple 

Si Saraceni , . . mulieres aiunt in eos regnare (Expositio totius Miindi, p. 3, in 
Hudson, tom. iii.). The reign of Maviais famous in ecclesiastical story. Pocock, 
Specimen, p. 69^ 83. 

3 ® ^€ivat «}c Twi' ^acrtkeitav [ow Bvvarat rrdki,p €ic vSnu ^aariKeCt^v is the 

report of Agatharchides (de Mari Rubro, p. 63, 64, in Hudson, tom. i. ), Diodorus 
Siculus (tom. i. L iii. c. 47, p. 215), and Strabo ( 1 . xvi. p. 1124 [3, § 19]). But I 
much suspect that this is one of the popular tales or extraordinary accidents which 
the credulity of travellers so often transforms into a fact, a custom, and a law. 

Non gloriabantur antiquitus Arabes, nisi gladio, hospite, et eloqtientia (Seph- 
adliis, apud Pocock, Specimen, p. 161, 162). This gift of speech they shaped only 
with the Persians ; and the sententious Arabs would probably 'ha-ve disdained the 
simple and sublime logic of Demosthenes. 

VOL. V. 21 
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imedmn was of a very differeiit cast froDi the nice, and artificial 
machinery of the Greek and Roman republics^ in which eacsli 
member possessed an undivided share of the civil and political 
rights of the eommimitj. In the more simple state of the Arabs 
the nation is free, because each of her sons disdains a base sub- 
mission to the will of a master. His breast is fortified with the 
austere virtues of courage, patience, and sobriety ; the love of 
Independence prompts him to exercise the habits of self-com- 
mand ; and the fear of dishonour guards him from the meaner 
apprehension of pain, of danger, and of death. The gravity and 
firmness of the mind is conspicuous in his outward demeanour ; 
his speech is slow, weighty, and concise ; he is seldom provoked 
to laughter ; his only gesture is that of stroking his beard, the 
venerable symbol of manhood ; and the sense of his owui impor- 
tance teaches him to accost his equals without levity and his 
superiors without awe.^^ The liberty of the Saracens’ survived 
their conquests ; the first caliphs indulged the bold and familiar 
language of their subjects ; they ascended the pulpit to pei*suade 
and edify the congregation ; nor was it before the seat of empire 
was removed to the Tigris that the Abbassides adopted the 
proud ^md pompous ceremonial of the Persian and Byzantine ^ 
courts. 

In the study of nations and men, we may observe the causes 
that render them hostile or friendly to each other, that tend to 
narrow or enlarge, to mollify or exasperate, the social character. 
The separation of the Arabs from the rest of mankind has ac- 
customed them to confound the ideas of stranger and enemy ; 
and the poverty of the land has introduced a maxim of juris- 
prudence which they believe and practise to the present hour. 
They pretend that, in the division of the earth, the rich and 
fertile climates were assigned to the other branches of the human 
family; and that the posterity of the outlaw Ismael might re- 
cover, by fraud or force, the portion of inheritance of which he 
had been unjustly deprived. According to the remark of Pliny, 
the Arabian tribes are equally addicted to theft and merehanclise ; 
the caravans that travei*se the desert are ransomed or 'pillagcid ; ' 
and their neighbours, since the remote times of Job and Sesostris/^ 

l must remind the reader that d’Arvieux, d’Herbelot, and Niebuhr represent, 
in the most lively colours, the manners and government of the Arabs, which are 
ihustmted by many incidental passages in the life of Mahomet. 

Observe the first chapter of Job, and the long wall of .1500 stadia which 
Sesostris built from Pelusium to Heliopolis (Diodor. Sicul loin, i. 1. i, p. 67). 
Under the name of Bj/cso$, the shepherd kings, they had formerly subdued Egypt 
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liave beeia the victims of their rapaciohs/spikih If a Becloween 
discovers from afar a solitary travelleri he' rides furiously against 
him., crying, 'with a loud voiee/ft Undress thyself; tJiy ai.mt.(»iy 
nife) is 'without a garment A ready submission entitles him 
to' mercy ; r^esistance will provoke the, 'aggressor; and; his own 
blood; must expiate the blood which he presumes to shed in 
legitimate defence. A single robber or ' a few associates are 
branded with their genuine name; but the exploits of a numerous 
band assume the character of a lawful and honourable war. The 
temper of a people; thus armed against mankind; was doubly ■in- 
flamed by the domestic licence of rapine, murder, and revenge- 
In the constitution of Europe, the right of peace and war Is now 
confined to a small, and the actual exercise to a much smaller, list 
of respectable potentates ; but each Arab, with impunity and re- 
nown, might point his javelin against the life of his coun'tryiham 
The union of the nation consisted only in a vague resemblance 
of language and manners ; and in each .community the jurisdic- 
tion of the magistrate was mute and impotent. Of the time of 
ignorance which preceded Mahomet, seventeen hundred battles 
are recorded by tradition ; hostility Was embittered with the 
rancour of civil faction ; and the recital. In prose or verse, of an 
obsolete ieud was sufficient to rekindle the same passions among 
;';the;;'descfehdaiits of the hostile tribes. In, private , life, every xnan, 
.at; least; every family, was the Judge and avenger of , its, .own cause.;:; ■ 
Tile nice sensibility of honour, which weighs the^ insult rather ^ 
than the injury, sheds its dead!}' venom on the quarrels of the 
Arabs ; the honour of their women, and of their beards^ is most ^ 
easily wounded ; an indecent action, a contemptuous word, can 
be expiated only by the blood of the offender ; and such is their 
patient inveteracy that they expect v/hole months and years the 
opportunity of revenge. A fine or compensation for murder is 
familiar to the barbarians of every age ; but in Arabia the kins- 
men of the dead are at liberty to accept the atonement, or to 
exercise with their own hands the law of retaliation. The re- 
fined' malice of the Arabs refuses even the head of the murderer, 

(Marsham, Canon, Chron. p, 9S-163, &c.). \Hycsos is supposed to mean “ princes 
of the Shasn,’' a name for the Bedouins of the Sinai peninsula. The name Hyksos 
comes from Manetlio, ap. Joseph, c. Apion., i. 14. Another name for them (in 
Egyptian documents) is Mentu. See Chabas, Les pasteurs en Egypte, x86S ; 
Petrie, History of Egypt, c. x.] 

Or, according to another account, xaoo (d’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 
p. 75)* The two historians who wrote of the Ayam al Arab, the battles of the 
Arabs, lived in the ninth and tenth century. The famous war of Dahes and Gabrah 
was occasioned by two horses, lasted forty years, aud ended in a proverb (Pocock^ . 
Specimen, p. 48),- ■ ' ' 
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substitutes an innocent to the guilty pW 
nenaltv to the best and most considerable ot Ihe race Oj wnom 
Fhev bCe bem injured. If he falls by their hands, they are ex- 
nosed in their tani to the danger of reprisals ; the interest ai^ 
nrineinal of the bloody debt are accumulated ; the individuals of 
S" femily lead a life of malice and suspicion, and h% years 

may sometimes elapse before the veSsI 

This sanguinary spirit, ignorant of pity oi forj^ivenc . , 

Sin moderated hoJevL, by the — of 1« " 

reonire in every private encounter some decent equality ot age 

and strength, of numbers and weapons. ™Ar£s 

nvo nerhans of four, months was observed by the AraDs i^iore 
Setfme of Mahomet, during which their swords were religiously 

sheathed both in foreign and domestic hostility ; and this partia 

See is more strongly ^be habits ot anarchy and 

^ But the spirit of rapine and revenge was attemperea Liy tlm 
iJdtrnSceoftra^leandl^^^^ — 

5« pneomnassed by the most civilised nations ot the ancienc 
world • tim merchant is the friend of mankind ; and the annual 

into the cities and even the camps of the deseit. Whatever 
mirbe the pedigree of the Arabs, their language is derived 
froL the same original stock with the Hebrew, the S^c, ^d 
the Chaldsean tongues; the independence of the irihes was 
marked by their peculiar dialects ; ‘^2 but each, after their own, 
allowed Jjnst prlference to the pure and perspicuous ^om ot 
Mecca In Arabia as well as in Greece, the perfection of lai 
^ge outstripped the refinement of miners i 
could diversify the fourscore names of honey, the two bundled 

« The 26-31)! harSerfeatures of antiquity 

P- ==30, ivith Sale’s Observations. 

« Procopius (de Bell. Persic. 1 . i. 0. 16) places the /aw 

TEp Aribians consecrate fo749' months of the ye*j the nr.bt, 

■patrot, ’ ' ^ , , , . ^ ‘ ’ 
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of a serpent^ the five liimdred of a the' 'thousand of a sword, 
at a time TOen this copious dictiopaiy. was entrusted to^ the 
memory of an illiterate people* The monuments of the Honierites 
were inscribed 'With an obsolete and mysterious character; but 
the 'Cufie letters, the groundwork of the present alphabet,, were 
, invented on, the banks of the 'Euphrates ; and the recent in- 
v^ptlon was taught at Mecca by a stranger w^ho settled , in that 
city after the birth of Mahomet. The arts of grammar, of metre^, 
and of rhetoric were unknown to the freeborn eloquence of the 
Arabians ; but their penetration was sharp, their fancy luxuriant, 
their wit strong and sententious/^ and their more elaborate com- 
positions were addressed with energy and effect to the minds of 
their hearers. The genius and merit of a rising poet was cele- 
brated by the applause of his own and the kindred tribes. A 
solemn banquet was prepared, and a chorus of women, striking 
their tymbals, and displaying the pomp of their nuptials, sung 
in the presence of their sons and husbands the felicity of their 
native tribe ; that a champion had now appeared to vindicate 
their rights ; that a herald had raised his voice to immortalise 
their renown. The distant or hostile tribes resorted to an annual 
fair, which •was abolished by the fanaticism of the first Moslems: 
a national assembly that must have contributed to refine anti 
harmonisie the barbarians. Thirty days were employed in the 
exchange, not only of corn and wine, but of eloquence and 
poetry. The prize w-as disputed by the generous emulation of 
the bards ; the idctorious performance was deposited in the 
archives of princes and emirs; and we may read in our own 
language the seven original poems which were inscribed in 
letters of gold and suspended in the temple of Mecca. The 
Arabian poets were the historians and moralists of the age ; and, 
if they sympathized with the prejudices, they inspired and 
crowned the virtues, of their countrymen. The indissoluble 

A familiar tale in Voltaire’s Zadig (le Chien et le Cheval) is related to prove 
the natural sagacity of the Arabs (d'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 120, 121; Gag- 
nier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 37-46} ; but d’Arvieux, or rather La Roque (Vo)'^- 
age de Palestine^ p. 92), denies the boasted superiority of the Bedoweens. The one 
hundred and sixty-nine sejUencesof Aii (translated by Ockley, London, 17x8) afford 
a just and favourable specimen of Arabian, wit. [Metre and rhetoric were familiar 
to the early Arab poets.] 

^ Pocock (Specimen, p. 158-161) and Casiri (Bibliot. Hispano-Arabica, tom. i. 
p. 48, 84, &c,, 1 19, tom. ii. p. 17, &c.) speak of the Arabian poets before Mahomet ; 
the seven poems of the jCaaba have been published in English by Sir William 
Jones I but his honourable mission to India has deprived us of his'owTi notes, far 
more interesting than the obscure and obsolete text. [Th. Nbldeke, Poesie der 
aiten , Araber, 1864 ; Lyall, Ancient Arabic Poetry, 1885; Fresnel, Lettres snr 
Fhistoire des Arabes, 1836 ; Caussin de Perceval, Essai sur Tbistoire des Arab®, 
The legend of the seven poems hung in the Kaaba has no foundation.] 
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_ imidii of generosity, and valour was tlie darling tlieme of tlieir 
song; ami, wlien they 'pointed, /tlieir keenest satire - against a 
despicable race, they affirmed,” in the bitterness of reproach, 
that the men knew not ■ how , to give nor the -women to 
cleiiy.^'* The same hospitality which was practised by Abraham 
and celebrated by Homer is still renewed in the' camps of the 
Arabs. The ferocious Bedoweens, the terror of the desert, 
embrace, without inquiry or hesitation, the stranger who dares 
to coiffide in their honour and to enter their tent. His treat- 
ment is kind -and respectful ; he shares the wealth or the poverty 
of his host ; and, after a needful repose, he is dismissed on his 
wBy% with thanks, with blessings, and perhaps with gifts. The 
heart and hand are more largely expanded by the wants of a 
brother or a friend ; but the heroic acts that could deserve the 
public applause must have surpassed the narrow measure of dis- 
cretion and experience. A dispute had arisen, who, among 
citizens of Mecca, was entitled to the prize of generosity ; and 
a successive application was made to the three who were deemed 
most worthy of the trial. Abdallah, the son of Abbas, had un- 
dertaken a distant journey, and his foot was in the stirrup when 
he heard the voice of a suppliant, O son of the uncle of the 
apostle of God, I am a traveller, and in distress! ” He instantly 
dismounted to present the pilgrim with his camel, her rich ca- 
parison, and a purse of four thousand pieces of gold, excepting 
only the sword, either for its intrinsic value or as the gift of an 
honoured kinsman. The servant of Kais informed the second 
suppliant that his master was asleep ; but he immediately added, 

Hei’e is a purse of seven thousand pieces of gold (it is all we 
luive in the house), and here is an order that will entitle you to 
a camel and a slave ”, The master, as soon as he awoke, praised 
and enfranchised his faithful steward, with a gentle reproof that 
by respecting his slumbers he had stinted his bounty. The third 
of these heroes, the blind Arabah, at the hour of prayer, was 
supporting his steps on the shoulders of two slaves, ^*'Al;^s I 
he replied, my coffers are - empty ! but these you may sell ; 
** if you refuse, I renounce them.” At these words^ pushing 
away the youths, he groped 'along the wall with his .staffi The 
character of Hatem is the perfect model of Arabian virtue ; ^ 

Sale’s Prelirainar}?' Discourse, p. sg, 30. 

'^®,D^Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 458. Gagnier, Viede Mahomet, tom. iii, p. . 
fxS.' Caab and Hesnus (Pocock, Specimen, p. 43, 46, 48) were likewise conspicuous 
for tlieir liberality and the latter is elegantly praised by an Arabian poet : '*' Videbis 
cunt cum accesseris cicuitantem, ac si dares illi quod ab illo petis 
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he was l)a*aye‘aiid libeml^ mx eloqhexitv-.poet and' a saccessfii! 
robber : forty camels were roasted at 'his- Irospitabie Jeast ; and 
at tlie prayer of a \suppliaiit enemy he restored both the captives 
and the spoil The freedom of his 'eoimtrjmen clisdaineci the 
laws of Jostice' ; they proudly indulged 'the spontaneous impulse • 
of pity and benevolence. 

The religion of the Arabs/*^ as well as of the Indians^ consisted 
In the worship of the sun^ the mooii;, and the fixed stars ; a primi- 
tive and specious mode of superstition. The bright luminaries 
of the sky display the visible image of a Deity : their number 
and distance convey to a philosophic^ or even a vulgar, eye the 
idea of boundless space : the character of eternity is marked on 
these solid globes, that seem incapable of corruption or decay ; 
the regularity of their motions may be ascribed to a principle of 
reason or instinct ; and their real or imaginary influence encour- 
ages the vain belief that the earth and its inhabitants are the 
object of their peculiar care. The science of astronomy was 
cultivated at Babylon ; but the school of the Arabs was a clear 
ftmiament and a naked plain. In their nocturnal marches, they 
steered by the guidance of the stars; their names, and order, 
and daily station were fomiliar to the curiosity and devotion of 
the Bedow^een ; and he was taught by experience to divide in 
twenty-eight parts the zodiac of the moon, and to bless the con- 
stellations who refreshed Wdth salutary rains the thirst of the 
desert. The reign of the heavenly orbs could not be extended 
beyond the visible sphere ; and some metaphysical powers were 
necessary to sustain the transmigration of souls and the resurrec- 
tion of bodies ; a camel was left to perish on the grave, that he 
might serve his master in another life ; and the invocation of 
departed spirits implies that they were still endowed with 
consciousness and pow'^er. I am ignorant, and I am careless, of 
the blind mythology of the barbarians ; of the local deities, of 
the stars, the air, and the earth, of their sex or titles, their 
attributes or subordination. Each tribe, each family, each inde- 
pendent w^arrior, created and changed the rites and the object 
df his fantastic worship ; but the nation, in every age, has bowed’ 

Whatever can now be known of the idolatry of the ancient Arabians may be 
found in Pocock (Specimen, p. 89-136, 163, 164), His profound erudition is more 
clearly and concisely interpreted^ by Sale (Preliminaiy Discourse, p. 14-24) ; and 
Assemanni (Bibliot, Orient, tom. iv. p. 580-590) has added some valuable remarks. 
[On the state of Arabia and its religion before' Islam, see Caussin de Perceval, 
Essai sur i'hlstoire des Arabes, vol ii, and E. H. Palmer’s Introduction to his 
translation of the Koran (in the * ‘ Sacred Books of the East ”).] 
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to the religion^ m woH W-to'the. language^^ of Mecca. The 
genuine antiquity ' of the, Caaba 'ascends bejond the Christian 
m& : in describing the coast of the Red Sea, the Greek historian 
Diodorus has remarked, between the Thamudites and the 
Sabajaus, a famous temple, whose superior sanctity was revered 
by aii the Arabians ; the linen' or silken veil, which is annually 
renewed by the Turkish emperor, was first offered by a pious 
king of the Homerites, who reigned seven hundred years before 
the time of Mahomet A tent or a eavern might suffice for the 
worship of the savages, but an edifice of stone and cla}?- has been 
erected in its place ; and the art and power of the monarchs of 
the East have been confined to the simplicity of the original 
modelA® A spacious portico encloses the quadrangle of the 
Caaba, a square chapel, twenty-four cubits long, twenty-three 
broad, and twenty-seven high ; a door and a window admit the 
light ; the double roof is supported by three pillars of wood ; a 
spout (now of gold) discharges the rain-water, and the well 
Zemzem is pi*otected by a dome from accidental pollution. The 
tribe of Koreish, by fraud or force, had acquired the custody of 
the Caaba: the sacerdotal office devolved through four lineal 
descents to the grandfather of Mahomet ; and the family of the 
Hashemites, from whence he sprung, was the most respectable 
and sacred in the eyes of their country The precincts of 
Mecca enjoyed the rights of sanctuary ; and, in the last month 

‘lepoj' ayitwraTov tSpurat rtp.tS/Aevoi' viro irdvTbiV ^Apd^toy Tfepirrorepov {Diodoi*. 
Sicul. tom. i, 1. iii. p. 21 1 [c, 44]). The character and position are so correctly ap- 
posite, that I am surprised how this curious passage should have been read without 
notice or application. Yet this famous temple had been overlooked by Agathar- 
chides (de Mari Rubro, p. 58, in Hudson, tom. i.)^ whom Diodorus copies in the 
rest of the description. Was the Sicilian more knowing than the Egyptian ? Or 
was the Caaba built between the years of Rome 650 [Agatharchides wTOte his 
Mhiforzm in the 2nd cent. B.C. under Ptolemy VI.] and 746, the dates of them ^ 
spective histories? (Dodweli, in Dissert, ad tom. i. Hudson, p. 72. Fabricius, 
Bibliot. Gr^c, tom. ii. p. 770.) [It is improbable that Diodorus refers to the Kaaba.] 
^®Pocock, Specimen, p, 60, 61. From the death of Mahomet we ascend to 68, 
from his birth to 129, years before the Christian £era. The veil or curtain, which 
is now of silk and gold, was no more than a piece of Egyptian linen (Abulfeda, 
in Vit. Mohammed, c. 6, p. 14). [The covering (Kiswn) of the Kaaba is made in 
Cairo of a coarse brocade of silk and cotton. See Lane, Modern Egyptians, ch. xxv.] 
®^The original plan of the Caaba (which is servilely copied in Sale, the Universal 
History, &c.) was a Turkish draught, which Reland (de Religione MohammedicA, 
p, 1 1 3-123) has coiTected and explained from the best autl iorities. For the de- 
scription and legend of the Caaba, consult Pocock (Specimen, p, £15-122), the 
Biblioth&que Orientale of d’Herbelot [Caaba, Hagiar^ Zemzem, i%c.) and Sale 
(Preliminary Discourse, p. 114-122). 

, ^ Cosa, the fifth ancestor of Mahomet, must have usurped the Caaba, a.d. 440 ; 
but the story is differently told by Jannabi (Gagnier, Vie de hlaliomet, tom. i. p. 
65-69) and by Abulfeda (in Vit Moham. c. 6, p. 13). 
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of eaclii 'jem\ the city and the temple were crowded with a long 
train of pilgrims^ who presented 'their vows'.aiid offerings in tlie 
hoiise of God. The same rltes^ which are bow accomplished by 
' the^ iaitlifiil Musnlman;, were 'invented ' and practised by the 
superstition of the idolaters. At , an • awful distance they cast 
away their garments ; seven times, wdth hasty steps> they ' en- 
circled tlie C^iaba, and kissed the black stone ; seven' times they 
visited and adored the adjacent mountains; seven times they- 
threw stones into the %^aliey of Mina ; and the pilgrimage was 
aehievedj as at the present hour, by a sacrifice of sheep and 
camels, and the burial of their hair and nails in the consecrated 
ground. Each tribe either found or introduced in the Caaba 
their domestic worship ; the temple was adorned, or defiled, 
with three hundred and sixty idols of men, eagles, lions, and 
antelopes ; and most conspicuous was the statue of Hebal, of 
red agate, holding in his hand seven arrows, without heads or 
feathers, the instruments and symbols of profane divination. 

But this statue was a monument of Syrian arts ; the devotion of 
the ruder ages was content with a pillar or a tablet ; and the 
rocks of the desert were hewm into gods or altars, in imitation of 
the black stone of Mecca, which is deeply tainted with the 
reproach of an idolatrous origin. From Japan to Peru, the usesacriac^isaad 
of sacrifice has universally prevailed; and the votary has ex- 
pressed his gratitude, or fear, by destroying or consuming, in 
honour of the gods, the dearest and most precious of their gifts. 

The life of a man is the most precious oblation to deprecate a 
public calamity : the altars of Phoenicia and Egypt, of Rome and 
Carthage, have been polluted with human gore ; the cruel 
practice was long preserved among the Arabs ; in the third 
century, a boy -was annually sacrificed by the tribe of the 
Dumatians ; and. a royal captive was piously slaughtered by 

® In the second century, Maximus of Tyre attributes to the Arabs the worship 

of a stone — ’Apa^tot p-e^ovcn fxevy ouTiva Se ovk otSct, to 5e ayoA/xa. 

reTpdycai’Q^ (dissert, vili. tom, i. p. 142, edit. Reiske) ; and the reproach is furiously 
re-cchoed by the Chri.stians (Clemens Alex, in Protreptico, p. 40 ; Arnobius contra 
Gentes, 1 . vi. p. 246). Yet these stones were no other than the ^aCrvKa. of Syria and 
Greece, so renowned in sacred and profane antiquity (Euseb. Prsep, Evangel. I i. 
p. 37, Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 54-56). 

‘»®The two horrid subjects of ’^.vSpodvcrta and UaiSoBvcna are accurately discussed 
by the learned Sir John Ma^rsham (Canon. Chron. p. 76-78, 301-304), Sanchonia- 
tho derives the Phoenician sacrifices from the example of Chronus ; but we are 
ignorant whether Chronus lived before or after Abraham, or indeed whether he 
lived at all, . 

Kar €Tos i'Kacrrov rraiSa. Bvov, is tile reproach of Porphyry ; but he likewise 
Imputes to the Romans the same barbarous custom,, which, A.u.c. 657, had been 
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the prince cf the .Saracens,, the ally and soldier of the erapero? 

A parent who drags his son to the altar exhibits 
the most painful and sublime eibrt of 'fenaticisiii ; the deed, or 
the Intention, was sanctified by the example of saints and heroes ; 
_ and the father of Mahomet himself was devoted by a rash vow, 
and hardly ransomed for the equivalent of an hundred camels. 
In the time of ignorance, the Arabs, like the Jews and Egyptians, 
abstained from the taste of swine’s fiesh ; they circumcised 
their children at the age of puberty ; the same customs, without 
the censure or the precept of the Koran, have been silently 
transmitted to their posterity and proselytes. It has been 
sagaciously conjectured that the artful legislator indulged the 
stubborn prejudices of his countrymen. It is more simple to 
believe that he adhered to the habits and opinions of his youth, 
without foreseeing that a practice congenial to the climate of 
Mecca might become useless or inconvenient on the banks of 
the Danube or the Volga. 

xafiKJdwfitioa Arabia 'vvas free ; the adjacent kingdoms were shaken by the 
“ storms of conquest and tyranny, and the persecuted sects fled 

to the happy land where they might profess what they thought 
and practise what they professed. The religions of the Sa- 
bians and Magians, of the Jews and Christians, were disseminated 
from, the Persian Gulf to the Bed Sea. In a remote period of 
antiquity, Sabianism was diffused over Asia by the science of 
the Chaldeans and the arms of the Assvrkns. From the 

finally abolished. Dumaetha, Daumat ai Gendal, is noticed by Ptolemy (Tabul. 
p. 37, Arabia, p. 9-29), and Abnlfeda (p. 57) ; and may be found in d'AnviUe's 
maps, in the mid-desert between Cbaibar and Tadmor. 

Procopius (de Bell. Persico, 1. L c. 28), Evagrius (1. vi. c. 21), and Focock 
(Specimen, p. 72, 86) attest the human sacrifices of the Arabs in the vith century. 
The danger and escape of Abdallah is a tradition rather than a fact (Gagiiier, 
Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 82-84). 

'‘’‘^Suillis carnibus abstinent, says SoHnus (Polyhistor. c. 33), who copies Pliny (I. 
viii, c. 68) in the strange supposition that hogs cannot live in Arabia. The 
Egyptians were actuated by a natural and superstitious horror for that undean 
beast (Marsham, Canon, p. 205). The old Arabians likewise practised, 
the rite of ablution (Plerodot. 1. i. c. So \Ieg, 19S]), which is sanctified by the 
Mahometan law (Reland, p. 75, &c. ; Chardin, or rather the MoUak of Shaw 
Abbas, tom. iv. p. 71, &c,). 

^ The Mahometan doctors are not fond of the subject : yet they hold circumcision 
necessar3^ to salvation, and even pretend that Mahomet was miraculously born 
without a foreskin (Pocock, Specimen, p. 319, 320 ; Sale's Preliminary Discourse, 
p. 106, 107). 

. Diodorus Siculus (tom. i. 1. ii. p. 142-145 [c. 29 Jyf-]) has cast on their religion 
the curious, but superficial, glance of a Greek, Their astronomy would be far 
more valuable : they had looked through the telescope of reason, since they could 
i dbubt whether the sun were in the number of the planets or of the fixed stare, 

[For the Sabians and their religion see Appendix 18, j 
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observ&tioBs of two /fcliottsand;y€iaTS,'the' priests and astronomers 
of Babylon deduced tlie eternal laws of nature and proridence*' ■ • 
They adored the 'seven gods or, angelsv who: directed- the course 
of the seven planets and shed their irresistible influence on the 
earth. The attrib'otes of the seven .planets, with the twelve 
signs of the isodiac and the twenty-four constellations of the 
northern and southern hemisphere, were represented by images , 
and talismans ; the seven days of the week were dedicated ■ to 
their respective deities ; the Sabians prayed thrice each day ; 
and the temple of the moon at Haran -was the term of their 
pilgrimage^’® But the flexible genius of their faith was always , , 
ready either to teach or to learn ; in the tradition of the creation, 
the deluge, and the patriarchs, they held a singular agi*eement 
with their Jewish captives ; they appealed to the secret books 
of Adam, Seth, and Enoch ; and a slight infusion of the gospel 
has transformed the last remnant of the Polytheists into the 
Christians of St. John, in the temtory of Bassora,®^ The altars 
of Babylon were overturned by the Magians ; but the injuries 
of the Sabians were revenged by the sword of Alexander ; 
Persia groaned above flve hundred years under a foreign yoke ; 
and the purest disciples of Zoroaster escaped from the contagion 
of idolatry’, and breathed -with their adversaries the freedom of 
the desert.®'^ Seven hundred years before 'the death of Mahomet,- 
the Jews were settled in Arabia ; and a far greater multitude 
was expelled from the Holy Land in the wars of Titus and 
Hadiian. The industrious exiles aspired to liberty and power : 
they erected synagogues in the cities and castles in the wilder- 
ness, and their Gentile converts were confounded with the 

^ 5 ^ Simplicius (who quotes Porphyry) de C?elo, 1 . ii. com. xlvi. p. X23, lin. 18, 
apud Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 474, who doubts the fact, because it is adverse 
to bis .systems. The earliest date of the Chaldean observations is the year 2234 
before Christ. After the conquest of Babylon by Alexander, they were communi- 
cated, at the request of Aristotle, to the astronomer Hipparchus. What a moment 
in the annals of science ! 

*^'»Pocock (Specimen, p. 138-146), Hottinger (Hist. Oriental p. 162-203), Hyde 
(de Religione Vet. Persanim, p. 124, 128, ^c.), d’Herbelot {Sadi, p. 725, 726), and 
Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 14, 15), rather excite than gratify our curiosity ; 
and the last of these witers confounds Sabianism with the primitive religion of the 
Arabs, - 

fitD’Anville (P, Euphrates et le Tigre, p. 130-147) will fi.x the position of these 
ambiguous Christians ; Assemanniis (Bibliot. Oriental, tom. iv, p. 607-614) may ex- 
plain their tenets; But it is a slippery task to ascertain the creed of an ignorant , 
people, afraid and ashamed to disclose their secret traditions, 

®-The Magi were fixed in the province of Bahrein (Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, ■; 
tom. iii. p. 1x4) and mingled with the old Arabians (Pocock, Specimen, p. 146-150). ’ 
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cliiMreii of Israel, whom they,, resembled iii the outward mark 
ThBmmtirng of circiimcisioo. The Christiaa- missionaries were ’still more active 
and successful : the Catholics asserted their .universal reign ; the 
sects whom they oppressed successively retired beyond the limits 
:of tin'? Eoman empire; the Marcionites and the M,ai]iieha\aiis 
dispersed their phanimik opinions and apocryphal gospels ; the 
churches of Yemen, and the princes of Hira.and Gassan, were 
Instructed in a purer creed by the Jacobite and Nestormn 
bishops/'^ The liberty of choice was presented to the tribes : 
each Arab was free to elect or to compose his own private 
religion ; and the rude superstition of his house was mingled 
with the sublime theology of saints and philosophei’s. A funda- 
mental article of faith was inculcated by the consent of the 
learned strangers : the existence of one supreme God, who is 
exalted above the powers of heaven and earth, but who has 
often revealed himself to mankind by the ministry of his angels 
and prophets, and whose grace or justice has interrupted, by 
seasonable miracles, the order of nature. The most rational of 
the Arabs acknowledged his power, though they neglected his 
ivorship ; and it was habit rather than conviction that still 
attached them to the relics of idolatry. The JewTS and Chris- 
tians wei’e the people of the hook ; the Bible was already trans- 
lated into the Arabic language,^® and the volume of the Old Testa- 
ment was accepted by the concord of these implacable enemies. 
In the story of the Hebrew patriarchs, the Arabs were pleased to 
discover the fathers of their nation. They applauded the birth 
and promises of Ismael ; revered the faith and virtue of Abraham ; 
traced his pedigree and their own to the creation of the first 
man, and imbibed with equal credulity the prodigies of the 
holy text and the dreams and traditions of the Jewish rabbis. 

state of the Jews K^nd Christians in Arabia is described by Pocock from 
Sharestani, &c. (Specimen, p. 6o, 134, &c.), Hettinger (Hist. Orient, p. 213-238), 
d'Herbelot (Bibliot, Orient, p. 474-476), Basnage (Hist, des Juifs, tom. vii. p. 185, 
tom. viiL p. 280), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 22, &c. 33, &c. ). [Shahra- 
stani, Religionspartheien und Philosophen-Schule ; a translation by Th. Haar- 
briicker, 1850-1.] 

their offerings, it was a maxim to defraud God for the profit of the idol, 
not a more potent, but a more irritable patron (Pocock, Specimen, p. 108, 109). 

^®Our versions now extant, whether Jewish or Christian, appear more recent 
than the Koran ; but the existence of a prior translation may be fairly inferred : 
1. From the perpetual practice of the synagogue, of expounding the Hebrew 
lesson by a paraphrase in the vulgar tongue of the country ; 2. From the analogy 
of the Armenian, Persian, Ethiopia versions, expressly quoted by the fathers of 
the fifth century, who assert that the Scriptures were translated into a// the Barbaric 
languages (Walton, Prolegomena ad Biblia Polyglot, p 34, 93-97; Simon, Hist. 
Crihque du V. et clu N, Testament, torn, i ,p, x8o, iSi, 282-2^6, 293, 303, 306, 
tom. ly.. p* 206). \ ' 
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Tile b&se and plebeian origin : of iMahomet i« an wnskilfulBii-aiw*. _ 
caMwiny of tlie Christians,^''*^ wbo’eicalt instead of degrading 
merit of tbeir adversary. His 'descent ■ from Ismael was a 
national privilege or fable ; but, if .the first steps of the pedigree^^ 
are dark and doubtful, he could produce luany generations of 
pure and genuine nobility : ha sprung from the tribe of Korelsli 
and the family of Hashem, the most illustrious of the Arabs, the 
, princes of Mecca, and the hereditary guardians of the Caaba. 

The grandfather of Mahomet was Abdol Motalleb, the son 
Hashem, a wealthy and generous citizen, who relieved the 
distress of famine with the supplies of commerce. Mecca, which 
had been fed by the liberality of the father, was saved by the 
courage of the son. The kingdom of Yemen %vas subject to the 
Cliristian princes of Abyssinia; their vassal Abrahah w^as pro- 
voked by an insult to avenge the honour of the cross ; and the , 
holy city was invested by a train of elephants and an ' army of 
Africans. ' A treaty was proposed ; and in' the first audience the - 
grandfather of Mahomet demanded the restitution of his cattle. , ' . 

And why/' said Abrahah, do you not rather implore my clem- 
ency in favour of your temple, which I have threatened to de- 
stroy ? ” Because," replied the intrepid chief, the cattle is 
my own; the Caaba belongs to the gods, and ihe^ will defend 
their house from injury and sacrilege." The want of provisions, 
or the valour of the Koreish, compelled the Abyssinians to a dis- 
graceful retreat ; their discomfiture had been adorned with a 
miraculous flight of birds, who showered down stones on the 
heads of the infidels ; and the deliverance was long ’ commemo- 
rated by the a=jra of .the elephant.^'® The gloiy of Abdol Motal- 

eo conveniunt omnes, ut plebeio vilique geiiere ortum, &c. (Hottinger, 

HisL Orient, p. 136). Yet Theophanes, the most ancient of the Greeks, and the 
father of many a Ho, confesses that IVIahomet was of the race of Ismael, «« 
yenKWTa-n?y<^t;Ai 5 y (Chronograph, p. 277 [a.m. 6122]). [The name Mohammad 
Praised”) is found as early as a.d. 113 ; <y; C.I.G. no. 4500, MoofieSoif.] 

^^Abnlfeda (in Vit. Mohammed, c. i, 2) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, p. 

25-97) describe the popular and approved genealog>" of the prophet. At Mecca, I 
would not dispute its authenticity : at Lausanne, I will venture to observe, i, T/iat 
from Ismael to Mahomet, a period of 2500 years, they reckon, thirty, instead of 
seventy-five, generations ; 2. T/m^ the modern Bedoweens are ignorant of their 
history and careless of their pedigree (Voyage d^Arvieux, p. 100, 103). 

®The, seed of this history, or fable, is contained in the cvth chapter of the 
Koran [entitled the .Elephant] ; and Gagnier (in Praefat. ad. Vit. Moham. p. 18, 

&c.) has translated the historical narrative of Abulfeda, which may be illustrated 
from d’Herbelot; (Bibliot. Orientale, p. 12) and Pocock (Specimen, p. 64). 

Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 48) calls it a lie of the coinage of Mahomet ; but 
Sale (Koran, p. 501-503), who is half a Musulman, attacks the inconsistent faith 
of the Doctor for believing the miracles of the Delphic Apollo. Maracci (Alcoran, 
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kb i^vas crowned witli domestic happiness, bis life was proloiigecl 
to. the a^e of one hundred' and ten years, niic! he became the 
father of six daughters and thirteen sons. His best beloved 
Abdallah was the most . beautiful and modest of the Arabian 
youth ; and in the first night, when he consummated his marriage 
with Amina, of the noble race of the Zahrites, two hundred 
virgins are said to have expired of jealousy and despair. Ma- 
homet, or more properly Mohammed, the only son of Abdallah 
and Amina, was bom at Mecca, four years after the death of 
Justinian, and tvro months after the defeat of the Abyssinians,^'® 
whose victory would have introduced into the Caaba the religion 
of the Christians. In his early iniancy, he was deprived of hh 
father, his mother, and his grandfather ; his uncles were strong 
and numeroas ; and, in the division of the inheritance, the 
orphan's share was reduced to five camels and an ^Ethiopian 
maid-servant. At home and abroad, in peace and war, Abu 
Taleb, the most respectable of his uncles, was the guide and 
guardian of his youth ,* in his twenty-fifth year, he entered into 
the service of Cadijah, a rich and noble widow of Mecca, who 
soon rewarded his fidelity with the gift of her hand and 
fortune. The marriage contract, in the simple style of antiqxiity, 
recites the mutual love of Mahomet and Cadijah ; describes him 
as the most accomplished of the tribe of Koreish ; and stipulates 

tom. i. part ii. p. 14, tom. ii, p. 823) ascribes the miracle to the devil, and extorts 
from the Mahometans the confession that God would not have defended against 
the Christians the idols of the Caaba. [The expedition of Abraha against Mecca ' 
is historical, Ibn Ishak’s account of it is preserved in Tabari (Noldeke, p. 201 
sgq . ), but tlie earliest notice of it is in a Greek writer — Procopius, Pers. i. 20. The 
Mohammadan authorities always place the expedition in A.D. 570 ; but Noldeke, 
by discovering the passage in Procopius, has rectiiied the chronology. The 
expedition must have taken place before Procopius wrote his Persica, that is 
probably before A.D. 544. It has been questioned whether Abraha actually ap- 
proached the neighbourhood of Mecpa ; but Noldeke thinks that the sura 105 
(beginning Hast thou not seen hoW thy Lord dealt with the men of the Ele- 
phant ? " ) proves that Mecca felt itself seriously menaced. Ibn Ishak mentions that 
Abraha had an elephant with him. As for Abraha, the accounts of his rise to power 
vary ; but he was probably an Abyssinian soldier of low birth who overthrew the 
vassal king of Yemen and usurped his place. The miracle which caused his 
retreat from the Hijaz was an outbreak of smallpox.] 

s^The safest saras of Abulfeda {in ’Vit. c. i. p. 2), of Alexander, or the Greeks, 
882, of Bocht Naser, or Nabonassef:, 1316, equally lead us to the year 569. 
The old Anibian calendar is too dark and uncertain to support the Benedictines 
(Art de verifier les Dates, p. 15), wl^'io from the day of the month and week 
deduce a new mode of calculation, ;hnd remove the birth of Mahomet to the 
year of Christ 570, the loth of November. Yet this date would agree with the 
year S82 of the Greeks, which is assrigned by Eimacin (Hist, Saracen, p. 5) and 
Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. loi, and Errata, Pocock’^s version}.' While we refine 
our chronology, it" is possible that that illiterate prophet was ignorant of his own 
age. [Probably the date A.D. 570 is abproximately correct.] 
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a doTOy of twelve ounces of gold and .twenty -camels, wli'icli was 
supplied by tlie liberality of bis ’ By tbis alliance, the son. 

of Abdallah 'was restored-to the station of Ms ancestors ; and. the 
Judicious matron, was content with his domestic virtues^ till, in 
the fortieth year of his age,^^ he; assumed the title of a prophet, , 
and' proclaimed the religion of the Koran. 

Accor ding to the tradition of his companions, Mahomet was 
distinguished by the beauty of his person, an outward gift which 
is seldom despised, except by those to whom it has been refused. 
Before he spoke, the orator engaged on his side the affections of 
a public or private audience. They applauded his commanding 
presence, his majestic aspect, his piercing eye, his gracious smile, 
his bowing beard, his countenance that painted every sensation 
of the soul, and his gestures that enforced each expression, of the 
tongue. In the familiar offices of life he scrupulously adhered to 
the grave and ceremonious politeness of his country ; his respect- 
ful attention to the rich and powerful was dignified by his con- 
descension and affability to the poorest citizens of Mecca ; the 
frankness of bis manner concealed the artifice of his views ; and 
the habits of courtesy were imputed to personal friendship or 
universal benevolence. His memory was capacious and retentive, 
his wit easy and social, his imagination sublime, his judgment 
clear, rapid, and decisive. He possessed the courage both of 
thought and action ; and, although his designs might gradually 
expand with his success, the first idea which he entertained of 
his divine mission bears the stamp of an original and superior 
genius. The son of Abdallah was educated in the bosom of the 
noblest race, in the use of the purest dialect of Arabia ; and the 

I copy the honourable testimony of Abu Taleb to his family and nephew. .Laus 
Dei, qui nos a stirpe Abrahami et semine Ismaelis constituit, et nobis regionem 
sacram dedit, et nos judices hominibus statuit. Porro Mohammed filius Abdollahi 
uepotis mei {nepos mcus) quocura [non] ex aequo librabitur e Koraisliidis quispiain 
cui non prreponderaturus est, bonitate et excellently, et intellectu et glorii et 
acumine etsi opum inops fuerit (et certe opes umbra transiens sunt et depositum 
quod reddl debet), desiderio Chadijse fili® Chowailedi tenetur, et ilia Yicissini 
ipsius * qiiicquid aiitem dotis vice petieritis, ego in me suscipiani (Pocock, Speci- 
men, e septinia parte libri Ebn Hamduni [p. 171]). 

^^The private life of Mahomet, from his birth to his mission, is preserved by 
Abuifeda (in Vit. c. 3-7) and the Arabian writers of genuine or apocryphal note, 
who are alleged by Iiottinger(Hist. Orient, p. 204-211), Maracci (tom. 1. p. 10-14), 
and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 97-134). 

^2 Abuifeda, hi Vit. c. 65, 66- Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 272-289 ; 
the best traditions of the person and conversation of the prophet are derived frorn 
Ayesha, Ali, and Abu Horaira (Gagnier, tom* ii. p. 267 ; Ockley's Hist, of the 
Saracens, vol. ii. p. 149), surnamed the father of a cat, who died in the year 59 of 
the Plegira, ' [Traditions reported by Abd-Horaira 'require corroboration.] 
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iiieiicy of his speacli %fas''Coi*t'ecteclaiid enhanced by- the practice 
of discreet and seasonable silence. With these powers of elo- 
' qnence^ Mahomet was an-, illiterate barbarian,; his youth had 
never been instructed in the arts of reading and writing 
the conimon ignorance exempted him from' shame or reproach^ 
but he was reduced to a narrow circle of existence, arid deprived 
of those faitiiful mirrors which reflect to our mind the minds of 
surges and heroes. Yet the book of nature and of man was open 
to his view ; and some fancy has been indulged in the political 
and philosophical observations which are ascribed to the Arabian 
trmellerJ^ He compares the nations and the religions of the 
earth ; discovers the w'eakness of the Persian and Roman monar- 
chies ; beholds, with pity and indignation, the degeneracy of 
the times ; and resolves to unite, under one God and one king, 
the invincible spirit and primitive virtues of the Arabs. Our 
more accurate inquiiy will suggest that, instead of idsiting the 
courts, the camps, the temples of the East, the two journeys of 
Mahomet into Syria were confined to the fairs of Bostra and 
Damascus ; that he was only thirteen years of age when he ac- 
companied the caravan of his uncle ; and that his dutj^ compelled 
him to return as soon as he had disposed of the merchandise of 
Cadijah. In these hasty and superficial excursions, the eye of 
genius might discern some objects invisible to his grosser com- 

5'^ Those who believe that Mahomet could read or write are incapable of reading 
what m written, \rith another pen, in the Surats, or chapters of the Koran, vii. xxix. 
xcv'u These texts, and the tradition of the Sonna, are admitted without doubt by 
, Abulfeda (in Vit. c. vii.), Gagnier(Not, ad Aoulfed. p. 15), Pocock (Specimen, p. 
1-51), Re1and(deReligioneMohammedica, p. 236), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, 
p. 42). Mr.- White, almost alone, denies the ignorance, to accuse the imposture, 
of the prophet. His arguments are far from satisfactory. Two short "trading 
journeys to the fairs of S3U'ia were surely not sufficient to infuse a science so rare 
among the citizens of Mecca ; it was not in the cool deliberate act of a treaty that 
Mahomet would have dropped^ the mask ,* nor can any conclusion be drawn, from 
the words of disease and delirium. The lettered youth, before he aspired, to the 
prophetic character, must have often exercised, in "private life, the arts of reading 
and writing ; and his first converts, of his own family, would have been the first to 
detect and upbraid his scandalous hypocrisy. White’s Sermons, p. 203, 204, Notes, 
p. xxxvi-xxxviii. [It seems probable that Mohammad had some kno%vledge of the 
arts of reading and writing, but that in practice he employed an amanuensis to whom 
he dictated his suras- On the subject of the knowledge of writing in Arabia see 
D. H. Muller, Epigraphische Denkmiiler aus Ai’abien, in vol 37 of the Denkschriften 
of the Vienna Acad. 1S89.] 

The Count de Boulainvilliers (Vie de Mahommed, p. 202-228) leads bis Arabian 
pupil, like the Telemachus of F^n61on, or the Cyrus of Ramsay. .His journey to 
the comt of F^ersia is probably a fiction ; nor can I trace the origin of his exclama- 
tion, ** Les Grecs sont ponrtant des hommes”. The two Syrian jounieys are ex- 
pressed by almost all the Arabian writers, both Mahometans and Christians (Gagnier 
ad Abulfed. p. ip}. 
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panioiis; some seeds of knowledge -migitt' be cast upon a fmitfiil 
soil ; blit his ignorance of the Syriac language must have cliecketl 
Ills curiosity;''^ and I cannot pereei¥e^''io the life or writings of' 
Mahomet, that Iiis prospect was far extended beyond the limits 
of the Arabian world. From every region of that solitary world, 
the pilgrims of Mecca were annually assembled by the calls of 
devotion and commerce : in the free concourse of multitudes, a 
simple citizen, in his native tongue, might study the political 
state and character of the tribes, the theory and practice of the 
Jews and Christians. Some useful strangers might be tempted, 
or forced, to implore the rights of hospitality ; and the enemies 
of Mahomet have named the J ew, the Persian, and the Syrian 
monk, whom they accuse of lending their secret aid to the conn 
position of the Koran. Conversation enriches the understand"* 
ing, but solitude is the school of genius ; and the uniformity of 
a work denotes the hand of a single artist. From his earliest 
youth Mahomet was addicted to religious contemplation ; each, 

year, during the month of Ramadan, he withdrew from the world 
and from the arms of Cadijah ; in the cave of Hera, three miles 
from Mecca/® he consulted the spirit of fraud or enthusiasm, 
whose abode is not in the heavens, but in the mind of the prophet 
The faith which, under the name of he preached to his 

family and nation is compounded of an eternal truth, and a iie** 
cessary fiction. That there is only one God, and that Mahomet 

IS THE APOSTLE OF GoD. 

It is the boast of the Jewish apologists that, while the learned one 
nations of antiquit}^ were deluded by the fables of polytheism, 
their simple' ancestors of Palestine preserved the knowledge and 
worship of the true God. The moral attributes of Jehovah may 

5 "” [Mohammad occasionally borrows Aramaic words, where his native tongue 
failed him, but is apt to use these borrowed words in a wrong sense.] 

I am not at leisure to pursue the fables or conjectures which name the strangers 
accused or suspected by the infidels of Mecca (Koran, c. i6, p. S23, c. 35, p. 297, 
with Sale’s Remarks. Prideaux’s Life of Mahomet, p. 22-27. Gagnier, Not. ad 
Abulled. p. It, 74. .Maracci, tom. ii, p. 400). Even Prideaux has observed that 
the transaction must have been secret, and that the scene lay in the heart of Arabia. 

[Mohammad had come into contact with a religious movement which had re- 
cently tegun ill Arabia, — the movement of the Hanifs^ men who were seeking fora 
religion, stimulated perhaps (as Wellhausen holds) by primitive forms of Christianity 
surviving among hermits in the Syro- Babylonian desert.] 

^SAbuIfeda in Vit. c. 7, p. 15. Gagnier, tom, i. p. 133, 135. The situation of 
Mount Hera is remarked by Abulfeda (Geograph. Arab. p. 4). Yet Alahomet had 
never read of the cave of Egeria ubi noctumse Numa constituebat amiese, of the 
idsean, Mount where Minos conversed with Jove, &c. [A late tradition asserted 
that an interval of tivo or three years elapsed tetween first and the seco 7 ni revela-' 
tioii at Plira, This w%as called the doctrine of -the faira,} 

''8a [Mam. and Ahcslim (= Moslem, Musulman) are the infinitive and participle 

TOI). V. 22/ ■ 
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BOt easily be recondlecl witb ,tlie standard of kuman rirtiie ; Ills 
metaphysical qualities are darkly expressed'; hnt each page of 
the Pentateiich and the Prophets' is an evidence of his power ; 
the 'tmity of his name Is inscribed on the Urst table of the law ; 
and his saiictimry was never defiled by any visible image of the 
invisible essence. After the ruin' of the temple,, the faith of the 
Hebrew exiles was purified, fixed, and enlightened, by the’ 
spiritual devotion of the synagogue ; and the authority of Ma- 
homet will not justify his perpetual reproach that the Jew^s of 
Mecca or Medina adored Ezra as the son of But the 

children of Israel had ceased to be a people ; and the religions 
of the world were guilty, at least in the eyes of the prophet, of 
giving sons, or daughters, or companions, to the supreme God. 
in the rude idolatry of the Arabs, the crime is manifest and 
audacious ; the Sabians are poorly excused by the pre-eminence 
of the first planet or intelligence in their celestial hierarchy ; 
and in the Magian system the conflict of the two principles 
betrays the imperfection of the conqueror. The Christians of 
the seventh century had insensibly relapsed into a semblance of 
paganism ; their public and private vows were addressed to the 
relics and images that disgraced the temples of the East ; the 
throne of the Almighty was darkened by a cloud of martyrs, and 
saints, and angels, the objects of popular veneration; and the 
CoIIyridian heretics, who flourished in the fruitful soil of Arabia, 
invested the Virgin Mary with the name and honours of a god- 
dess.^^ The mysteries of the Trinity and Incarnation appear to 
contradict the principle of the divine unity. In their obvious 
sense they introduce three equal deities, and transform the man 
Jesus into the substance of the son of God an orthodox com- 

of the causative form of the mot slm, which connotes “ peace The idea was to 
make peace vdth the stronger— to, surrender to Allah.] 

Koran, c. 9, p. 153. A 1 Beida'wi and the other commentators quoted by Sale 
adhere to the charge ; but I do not understand that it is coloured by the most ob- 
scure or absurd tradition of the Talmudists. 

Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 225-228. The CoIIyridian heresy was carried from 
Thrace to Arabia by some women, and the name was borrowed from the tcoXXvpk, 
or cakCr which they offered to the goddess. This example, that of Beryllus, bishop 
of Bostra (Euseb. Hist. Eccies, 1 . vi. c, 33), and several others, may excuse the re- 
proach, Arabia hssresecyn ferax. 

8] The three gods in the Koran (c. 4, p. 81, c. 5, p. 92) are obviously directed 
against our Cath^olic mystery ; but the Arabic commentators understand them of 
the Father, the Son, and the Virgin Mary, an heretical Trinity, maintained, as it is 
said, by some barbarians at the council of Nice (Eutych. Annal. tom. i. p. 440). 
But the existence of the Marianites is denied by the candid Beausobre (Hist, de 
Manich^isme, tom. i. p. 532), and he derives the mistake from the word Rouak^ the 
Holy Ghost, which, in some 'Oriental tongues, is of the feminine gender, and is, 
^guratively styled the Mother of Cludst in the gospel of the Na&arenes. ■ 
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iBCiiiary will satisfy only a belicTOg'-ifiiinid' ; ; intemperate cwrlosity 
aiifl zeal luicl torn the veil of the ■sanetxiary ; and each of /the 
Oriental sects was eager to, confess that alh' except themselves, 
cleseiwed the reproach of idolatry, and polytheism. The creed 
of Mahomet is free from suspicion oi*' ambiguity ; and the Koran 
is a glorious testimony to the unity of 'God. The prophet of ' 
Mecca rejected the worship of idols and men, of stars and planets, 
on the rational principle that whatever rises must set, that what- 
ever is born must die, that whatever is corruptible must decay and 
perish.®^ In the author of the universe, his rational enthusiasm 
confessed and adored aii infinite and eternal being, without form 
or place, without issue or similitude, present to our most secret 
thoughts, existing by the necessity of his own nature, and deriv- 
ing from himself all moral and intellectual perfection. These 
sublime truths, thus announced in the language of the prophet,®‘^ 
are hrmlj held by his disciples, and defined with metaphysical 
precision by the interpreters of the Koran. A philosophic 
Atheist might subscribe the popular creed of the Mahometans : 
a creed too sublime perhaps for our present faculties. What ob- 
ject remains for the fancy, or even the understanding, when we 
have abstracted from the unknown substance all ideas of time . . 

and space, of motion and matter, of sensation and reHection? 

The hrst principle of reason and revelation was confirmed by the 
voice of Mahomet; his prosel3rtes, from India to Morocco, are 
distinguished by the name of Unitarians; and the danger of 
idolatry has been prevented by the interdiction of images. The 
doctrine of eternal decrees and absolute predestination is strictly 
embraced by the Mahometans ; and they struggle with the com- 
mon difficulties, iKyw to reconcile the prescience of God with the 
freedom and responsibility of man ; how to explain the pennis- 
sion of evil under the x*eign of infinite power and infinite good- 
ness. 

* The God of nature has written his existence on all his works, Mahomet ei® 

and his law in the heart of man. To restore the knowledge of 

® last of the 

prophets 

83 This train of thought is philosophically exemplified in the character of Abra- 
ham, who opposed in Chaldsea the first introduction of idolatry (Koran, c. 6, p. 
io6 ; d'Herbelot, Bibliot. Orient p. 13). 

88 See the Koran, particularly the second (p. 30), the fifty-seventh (p. 437), the 
fifty-eighth (p. 441), chapters, which proclaim the omnipotence of the Creator. 

The most orthodox creeds are translated by Pocock (Specimen, p. 274, 284-292), 

Ockley (Hist oftheSai'acens, vol. ii. p, lxxxii.-xcv.), Reland (de Religion. Moham. 

I i. p. 7-3:3), and Chardin (Voyages cn Perse, tom. iv. p. 4-28). The great truth 
that God is without similitude, is foolishly criticized by Maracci (Alcoran, lorn, i, 
part iii. p. 87-94), because he made man after his. own image. 
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the one^ ;md the practice of the i other/ has been, the real or pre^ 
tended aim of tlie prophets ' of every «.ge ; the liberality of 
Mahomet allowed to his predecessors tlie same credit which he 
claimed for himself; and, the chain of inspiration w^as prolonged 
from the fall of Adam to the ‘promulgation of the Koran, 
During that perioch some rays of prophetic light had been im- 
parted to one liimdred and twenty-four thousand of the elect, 
discriminated by their respective measure of virtue and grace ; 
three hundred and thirteen apostles were sent with a special 
commission to recal their country from idolatry and vice; one 
hundred and four volumes have been dictated by the Holy 
Spirit ; and six legislators of transcendent brightness have an- 
nounced to mankind the six successive revelations of various 
rights, but of one immutable religion. The authority and 
station of Adam, Noah,. Abraham, Moses, Christ, and Mahomet 
rise in just gradation above each other ; but whosoever hates 
or rejects any one of the prophets is numbered with the infidels. 
The 'writings of the patriarchs were extant only in the apoc- 
ryphal copies of the Greeks and , Syrians ; , the , conduct:.^^^^^^^ 

Adam had not entitled him to the gratitude or respect of his 
children; the seven precepts of Noah were observed by an 
inferior and imperfect class of the proselytes of the synagogues 
and the memoiy of Abraham was obscurely revered by the 
Sabians in his native land of Chaldaea ; of the myriads of prophets, 
Moses and Christ alone lived and reigned ; and the remnant of 
the inspired writings was comprised in the books of the Old and 
the New Testament. The miraculous story of Moses -is . ^con-- :. 
secrated and embellished in the Koran ; and the captive Jews 
enjoy the secret revenge of imposing their own belief on the 
nations whose recent creeds they deride. For the author of 
Christianity, the Mahometans are taught by the prophet to 

Reland, de Relig, Moham. 1 . i, p. 17-47. Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, p. 
73-76. Voyag'c de Chardin, tom. iv, p. 28-37 and 37-47 for the Persian addition, 

“ All is the vicar of God J ” Yet the precise number of prophets is not an article 
of faith. 

^ For the Apocryphal books of Adam, see Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigraphos 
V. T. p. 27-29 ; of Seth, p. 154-157 ; of Enoch, p. 160-219. But the book of Enoch 
is consecrated, in some measure, by the quotation of the apostle St. Jude ; and a 
long legendary fragment is alleged by Syncellus and Scaliger. [The book of 
Enoch survives in an Ethiopia version, edited by Archbishop Lawrence, with a 
translation, 1821.] 

^ 3 ’ The seven precepts of Noah are explained by Marsham (Canon. Chronicus, 
p. 154-180), who adopts, on this occasion, the learning and credulity of Seiden, 

The articles of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses^ &c. in the Bibliothd-que of 
d'Herbelot, are gaily bedecked with the fanciful legends of the Mahometans, who 
have built on the groundwork of Scripture and the Talmud. 
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eaterMii a high ancl mysterious' revermme,^^ Verily> Christ 
’ JesiiSy the son of Mary, is the apostle of God, and his wrjrd, 
which he conveyed unto Mary, and .a' Spirit proceeding from 
him; hoBonraWe in this w^orld, and in the. world to come ; and 
one of those who approach near to the presence of God/' The 
wonders of the gen nine and apocryphal gospels are 'profusely 
heaped on his head ; and the Latin church has not disdained to 
borrow from the Koran the immaculate conception of Ms 
virgin mother. Yet Jesus vras a mere mortal ; and, at the day 
of judgment, his testimony will seiwe to condemn both the 
Jews, ivho reject him as a prophet, and the Christians, who adore 
him as the Son of God. The malice of his enemies aspersed 
his reputation and conspired against his life ; but their intention 
only was guilty, a phantom or a criminal was substituted on the 
cross, and the innocent saint was translated to the seventh 
heavem,®'^ During six hundred years the gospel was the way of 
truth and salvation ; but the Christians insensibly forgot both 
the laws and the example of their founder ; and Mahomet was 
ix3Structed by the Gnostics to accuse the Church, as -well as the 
synagogue, of corrupting the integrity of the sacred textJ'^ The 
piety of Moses and of Christ rejoiced in the assurance of a 
future prophet, more illustrious than themselves ; the evangelic 

Koran, c. 7, p. 128, &c., c. 10, p. 173, ^c. D’Herbelot, p, 647* See, 

^ Koran, c. 3, p. 40, c. 4, p. So. D’Herbelot, p. 399, <S:c. 

See the gospel of St. Thomas, or of the Infancy, in the Codex Apocryphus 
N. T. of Fabricius, who collects the various testimonies concerning it (p. 128-158). 
It was published in Greek by Cotelier, and in Arabic by Sike, who ‘thinks our 
present copy more recent than Mahomet. Yet his quotations agree with the ori- 
ginal about the speech of Christ in his cradle, his living birds of clay, &c. c. , 

I, p. 16S, 169, c, 36, p. 198, 199, c. 46, p. 206, Cofelie)-, c. 2, p, 160, 161). [Ed. 
Tischendorf, Evang, apocrypha, 1S76, and W. Wright, Contributions to the 
apocryphal literature of the IsCT. , 7865.] 

ft is darkly hinted in the Koran (c, 3, p. 39), and more clearly explained by 
the tradition of the Sonnites (Sale’s Note, and Maracci, tom. ii. pf 112), in the 
xiith century, the immaculate conception was condemned by St. Bernard as a 
presumptuous novelty (Fra Paolo, Istoria del Concilio di Trento, 1, ii.). 

See the Koran/ c. 3, v. 53 and c. 4, v, 156 of Maracci’s edition. Densest 
prsestantissimus dolose agentium (an odd praise) , . . nec crucifixerunt eum, sed 
objecta est eis similitudo : an expression that may suit with the system of the Do- 
cetes ; but the commentators believe (Maracci, torn. ii. p. 113-115, 173; Sale, p, 
42, 43, 79) that another man, a friend or an enemy, was crucified in the likeness 
of Jesus : a fable which they had read in the gospel of St. Barnabas, and which 
bad been started as early as the time of Irenasus, by some Ebionite heretics (Beaii- 
sobre, Hist, clu Manicheisme, tom. ii. p. 25, Mosheim de Reb, Christ, p, 353). 

9 ^ This charge is obscurely urged in the Koran (c. 3, p. 45) ; but neither 
Mahomet nor his followers are siifliciently versed in languages and criticism to give 
any weight or colour to their suspicions. Yet the Arians and Nestorians could 
relate some stories, and the illiterate prophet might listen to the bold assertions of 
the Manichteans. See Beausobre, tom. i. p. 291-305. 
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promise of the Parackle/or -Holy Ghost^, was preilgiired in the 
name, and accomplished in ' the person^ of Mahomet/*'' the 
greatest and the last of the 'apostles of GocL 

The communication of ideas requires a similitude of thought 
and language ; the discourse of a philosopher would vibrate, ^ 
•without effect, on the ear of a peasant ; yet how minute is the' 
distance of understandings, if it be compared with the 

contact of an iniinite and a finite mind, with the word of God 
expressed by the tongue or the pen of a mortal ? The inspira- 
tion of the Hebrew prophets, of the apostles and evangelists of 
Christ, might not be incompatible with the exercise of their 
reason and memory ; and the diversity of their genius is strongly 
marked in the style and composition of the books of the Old and 
New Testament. But Mahomet was contented with a character 
more humble, yet more sublime, of a simple editor : the sub- 
stance of the Koran,®^ according to himself or his disciples, is 
uncreated and eteiaiai, subsisting in the essence of the Deity, 
and inscribed with a pen of light on the table of his everlasting 
decrees. A paper copy in a volume of silk and gems was brought 
dowm to the lowest heaven by the angel Gabriel, who, under 
the Jewish ceconomy, had indeed been dispatched on the most 
imjKjrtant errands ; and this trusty messenger successively re- 
vealed the chapters and verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead 
of a perpetual and peiffect measure of the divine will, the 
iragments of the Koran w’ere produced at the discretion of 
Mahomet ; each revelation is suited to the emergencies of his 
policy or passion ; and all contradiction is removed by the 
saving maxim that any text of scripture is abrogated or modified 
by any subsequent passage. The word of God and of the 
apostle was diligently recorded by his disciples on palm-leaves 
and the shoulder-bones of mutton ; and the pages, wdthout 
order or connexion, were cast into a domestic chest, in the 
custody of one of his wives. Two years after the death of 

Among the prophecies of the Old and New Testament* which are perverted 
by the fraud or ignorance of the Musulmans, they apply to the prophet the 

S romise of the Paracie^e, or Comforter, which had been already usurped by the 
lontanists and Manichasans (Beausobre, Hist. Critique du Manich^isme* tom. i, 
p, ^263, &c. } ; and the easy change of letters, ireptwAvTo® for ?r<xAd£icAijTo*f, alfords the 
etymology of the name of Mohammed (Maracci, tom, i, part i, p. 15-28). [See 
John xvi. 7.J 

For the Koran, see d’Herbelot, p. S5-S8 ; Maracci, tom i. in Vit. Mohara- 
•med. p. 32-45 ; Sale, Preliminary Discourse, p. 56-70. [Noldeke, Geschiclite des 
Qorhns, x86o; Weil, Einleitung in dem Koran, 1878 (ed. 2) ; Palmer’s translation 
in “Sacred ^oks of the Blast” (1880); Roddwell’s translation, and article in 
Hughes* dictionary of Islam.] 
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M'aliomet, the .^acreci rolitme mllected and publislieci by his 
friettcl and saccessor Abnbekei',; the- 'work was ^i*evised hy‘thetg»»A 
caliph Otlimaii, In the thirtieth ,year of the Hegira ; and the 
Yarioiis editions of the Koran assert the same miraculous privilege 
of an uniform and IncorniptiMe text la the spirit of enthusi^isiiii 
or vanity, j the prophet rests the truth of his mission on the merit of 
his book., audaciously clialienges both men and angels to imitate 
the beauties of a single page^ and presumes to assert that God alone 
eoukl dictate this incomparable performance,^^ This argument 
is most powerfully addressed to a devout Arabian^ whose mind 
is attuned to faith and rapture, whose ear is delighted by the 
music of sounds, and whose ignorance is incapable of comparing 
the productions of human genius.^^ The harmony and copious- 
ness of style w’ill not reach, in a version, the European inMel ; 
he %vii] peruse, with impatience, the endless incoherent rhapsody 
of fable, and precept, and declamation, which seldom excites a 
sentiment or an idea, which sometimes crawls in the dust and i»s 
sometimes lost in the clouds. The divine attributes exalt the 
fancy of the Arabian missionary ; but his loftiest strains must 
, yield to the sublime simplicity of the book of Job, composed in 
a remote age, in the same country, and in the same language 
If the composition of the Koran exceed the faculties of a man, 
to what superior intelligence should we ascribe the Iliad of 
Homer or the Philippics of Demosthenes ? In all religions, 
the life of the founder supplies the silence of his written revela- 
tion : the sayings of Mahomet were so many lessons of truth ; 
his actions so many examples of virtue ; and the public and 
private memorials were presented by his wives and companions. 

At the end of two hundred years, the Sonna^ or oral law, was csantm 

sasCttttlom] 

^ [Abii-Bekr’s edition was made by Zaid, who had acted as secretary of the 
prophet. It was known as the Leaves {al-sukuf). Zaid a.Iso took part in the 
preparation of Othman’s edition, of which four official copies were made, for 
Medina, Kiifa, Basra and Damascus.] 

Koran, c. 17, v. 89. In Sale, p. 235, 236. In Maracci, p. 410. 

Yet a sect of Arabians was persuaded that it might be equalled or surpas.sed 
by an human pen (Pocock, Specimen, p. 221, &c.); and Maracci (the polemic is 
too hard for the translator) derides the rhyming affectation of the most applauded 
passage (tom. i. part ii. p. 69-75). 

' CoUoquia (whether real or fabulous) in medid. Arabid atque ab Arabibus 
habita (Lowth, de Poesi Hebrreorum Prselect, xxxii. xxxiii. xxxiv. with his 
German editor Michaelis, Epimetron iv.). Yet Michaelis (p. 671-673) has detected 
many Egyptian images, the elephantiasis, papyrus, Nile, crocodile, &c. The 
language is ambiguously styled Arabico-Hebra^ea, The resemblance of the sister 
dialects was much more visible in their childhood than in their mature age (Mi- 
chaelis, p. 682. Schultens, in Prgefat. Job). 
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fixed and consecrated by tlie Jabonrs ' of A1 Bocharl, who dis- 
erliiiiaated seven, thousand :'two liimdred and seventy-five 
genuine traditions^ from a mass of three tiuiidred thousand 
reports of a more doubtful or spurious character. Each clay 
tile pious author prayed in the temple of Mecca, and performed 
his ablutions with the water of Zemasem ; the pages were 
successively deposited on the pulpit and the sepulchre of the 
apostle ; and the work has been approved by the four orthodox 
sects of the Sonnites.^®^ 

The mission of the ancient prophetSj, of Moses and of Jesus, 
had been confirmed by many splendid prodigies ; and Mahomet 
was repeatedly urged, by the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina, 
to produce a similar evidence of his divine legation : to call clown 
from heaven the angel or the volume of his revelation, to create 
a garden in the desert, or to kindle a confiagration in the unbe- 
lieving city. As often as he is pressed by the demands of the 
Koi’eisli, he involves himself in the obscure boast of vision and 
prophecy, appeals to the internal proofs of his doc trine, and 
shields himself behind the providence of God, who refuses those 
signs and wonders that would depreciate the merit of faith and 
aggravate the guilt of infidelity. But the modest or angry tone 
of his apologies betrays his weakness and vexation ; and these 
passages of scandal establish, beyond suspicion, the integrity of 
the Koran. The votaries of Mahomet are more assured than 
himself of his miraculous gifts, and their confidence and credu- 
lity increase as they are farther removed from the time and place 
of his spiritual exploits. They believe or affirm that trees went 
forth to meet him ; that he was saluted by stones ; that water 
gushed from his fingers ; that he fed the hungry, cured the sick, 
and raised the dead ; that a beam groaned to him ; that a camel 
complained to him ; that a shoulder of mutton informed him of 
its being poisoned ; and that both animate and inanimate nature 
were equally subject to the apostle of His dream of a 

A! Bochari died A.H. 224. See D’Herbelot, p. 208, 416, 827. Gagnier, 
Not ad Abulfed. c. 19, p. 33. [He discriminated 4000 out of 600,000 traditions. 
His book, the Sahzh Bokhari, is still of the highest authority in. the world of Islam.] 
^®See more remarkably, Koran, c. 2, 6, 12, 13, 17. Prideaiix (Life of Ma- 
homet, p. 18, 19) has confounded the impostor. Maracci, with a more learned 
apparatus, has shewn that the passages which deny his miracles are clear and 
positive (Alcoran, tom. i. part ii. p. 7-12), and^those which seem to assert them are 
ambiguous and insufficient (p. 12-22). [This contradiction between the Koran and 
the 'I'radition on the matter of miracles is remarkable and instructive.] 

• See' the 'Specimen Hist. Arabum, the text of Abulpharagius, p. 17 ; the notes 
of I^ocDck, p. 187-190 ; D’Herbelot, -Bibiiotheque Qrientale, p. 76, 77 ; Voyages 
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nocturnal Journey Is seriously' described-^ 'a real and corporeal 
transaction* A mysterious animal, me Borak^ conveyed Iiim from 
the temple of Mecca to that of Jerusalem 4 with liis cornpaiiioii 
Gabriel, lie successively ascended the seven heavens, and received 
and repaid the salutations of the patriarchs, the prophets, and 
the angels, in their respective mansions. Beyond the seventh' 
heaven, Mahomet alone was permitted to proceed ; he' passed 
the veil of unity, appimehed within two bow-shots of the throne, 
and felt a cold that pierced him to the Iieart, when his shoulder 
W’'as touched by the hand of God. After this familiar though 
important conversation, he again descended to Jerusalem, re- 
mounted the Borak, returned to Mecca, and performed in ' the 
tenth part of a night the journey of many thousand yearsJ^-^ 
According to another legend, the apostle confounded in a 
national assembly the malicious challenge of the Koreish* His 
resistless word split asunder the orb of the moon : the obedi- 
ent planet stooped from her station in the sky, accomplished the 
seven revolutions round the Caaba, saluted Mahomet in the 
Arabian tongue, and, suddenly contracting her dimensions, en- 
tered at the collar, and issued forth through the sleeve, of his 
sliirtJ®® The vulgar are amused with these marvellous tales ; 

de Chardin, tom. iv. p. 200-203. Maracci (Alcoran, tom. i. p. 22-64) has, most 
laboriously collected and confuted the miracles and prophecies of Mahomet, -which, 
according to some writers, amount to three thousand. 

The nocturnal journey is circumstantially related by Abulfeda (in Vit. Mo-' 
hammed, c. 19, p. 33), who wishes to think it a vision; by Prideaux (p. 31-40), who 
aggravates the absurdities ; and by Gagnier (tom. i. p. 252-343), who declares,; 
from the zealous A 1 Jannabi, that to deny this journey is to'disbelieve the Koran.j 
Yet the Koran, w'ithout naming either heaven or Jerusalem or Mecca, has only' 
dropped a mysterious hint : Laus illi qui transtulit servum suum ab oratorio Haram 
ad oratorium remotissimum (Koran, c. 17, v. 1, in Maracci, tom. ii. p. 407; for 
Saleh's version is more licentious). A slender basis for the aerial structure of tradi-, 
tion, [The literal translation of the opening words of the 17th sura (whic?i clearly 
belongs to the later Meccan period) is ‘ ‘ Praise be unto him who transported his 
servant by night from the sacred temple to the farther temple, the circuit (or envi- 
rons) of which we have blessed The simplest inference may seem to be that 
the prophet actually visited Jerusalem in the course of the last two years of the Mec- 
can period ; yet it is hard to believe that the visit would not have been known as a fact. ] 
the prophetic .style, which uses the present or past for the future, Mahomet 
had said : Appropinquavit hora et scissa est luna (Koran, c. 54, v. 1 ; in Maracci^ 
tom. ii. p. 6SS). This figure of rhetoric has been converted into a fact, which is 
said to be attested by the most respectable eye-witnesses (Maracci, tom. ii. p, 690). 
Thefe.stival i.s still celebrated by the Persians (Chardin, tom. iv. p. 201); and the 
legend is tediously spun out by Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 133-234), on 
the faith, as it should seem, of the credulous A 1 Jannabi. Yet a Mahometan doctor 
has arraigned the credit of the principal witness (apud F’ocock, Specimen, p. 187) ; 
the best interpreters are content with the simple sense of the Koran (Ai Beidawi, 
apud Hottinger, Hist, Orient. 1 . ii. p. 302) ; and the silence of Abulfeda is worthy 
of a prince and a philosopher. 
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but the gravest of the MusuliBam doctors iinitate the modesty 
oftheirmaster, and indulge a latitude of faith or interpretation. 
They might speciously allege that^ in preaching the religiorg it 
was needless to violate .the harmony of nature ; that a creed nn- 
elouded with mystery may be excused from miracles; and 
that the sword of Mahomet was not less potent than the rod of 
-Moses,''- 

The polytheist is oppressed and distracted by the variety of 
superstition : a thousand rites of Egyptian origin were interwoven 
with the essence of the Mosaic law^ ; and the spirit of the Gospel 
had evaporated in the pageantry of the church. The prophet 
of Mecca w^as tempted by prejudice, or policy, or patriotism, to 
sanctify the rites of the Arabians and the custom of visiting the 
holy stone of the Caaba. But the precepts of Mahomet himself 
inculcate a more simple and rational piety ; prayer, fastings and 
alms are the religious duties of a Musulman ; and he is encour- ' 
aged to hope that prayer will carry him half way to God, fasting 
will bring him to the door of his palace, and alms will gain him 
admittance. L According to the tradition of the nocturnal 
journey, the apostle, in his personal conference with the Deity, 
was commanded to impose on his disciples the daily obligation 
of fifty prayers. By the advice of Moses, he applied for an alle- 
viation of this intolerable burthen ; the number was gradually 
reduced to five; Tvithout any dispensation of business or pleasure, 
or time or place : the devotion of the faithful is repeated at day- 
break, at noon, in the afternoon, in the evening, ami at the first 
watch of the night ; and, in the present decay of religious fervour, 
our travellers are edified by the profound humility and attention 
of the Turks and Persians. Cleanliness is the key of prayer : 
the frequent lustration of the hands, the face, and the body, 
which was practised of old by the Arabs, is solemnly enjoined by 
the Koran ; and a permission is formally granted to supply with 
sand the scarcity of water. The words and attitudes of snppli- 

Abalpharagius, in Specimen Hist. Arab. p. 17 ; and his scepticLsm is justified 
in the notes of Pocock, p. 190-194, from the purest authorities. 
iW[Add the precept of pilgiumage to Mecca ; cp. Sura 2.] 

10s Xhc most authentic account of these precepts, pilgrimage, prayer, fasting, 
alms, and ablutions, is extracted from the Persian and Arabian theologians by 
Maracci (Prodrom. part iv. p. 9-24) ; Reland (in bis excellent treatise de Religione 
Mohammedicd, Utrecht, 1717, p. ^-123) ; and Chardin (Voyages m Perse, tom. 
iv.’ p. 47-‘i95). Maracci is a partial accuser ; but the jeweller, Chardin, had the 
eyes of a philosopher ; and Reland/ a judicious student, had travelled over the 
East in his closet at Utrecht. The xivth letter of Tournefort (Voyage du Levant, 
tom. ii. p. 325-360, in octavo) describes what be had seen of the religion of the Turks, 
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cation., as It is peiformed either sitting, dirst^ndliig^ or prostrate on 
the ‘ground, are prescribed by custom or authority^ bnt the prayer 
is poured forth in short and fervent ejacnlatlons ; the measure of 
zeal is not exhausted. by a tedious liturgy; and each Musulman, 
for his own person, is invested '.with the ' character of a priest 
Among the Theists, w^ho reject the- use of 'images, it has been 
found necessary to restrain the wanderings of the fancy by direct- 
ing the eye and the thought towards a kebldj or visible point of 
the horizon. The prophet was at first inclined to gratify the Jews 
by the choice of Jerusalem ; but he soon returned to a more 
natural partiality; and five times eveiy day the eyes of the 
nations at Astracaii, at Fez, at Delhi, are devoutly turned to 'the 
holy temple of Mecca, Y et every spot for the service of God is 
equally pure ; the Mahometans indifferently pray in their cham- 
ber or in the street. As a distinction from the Jews and 
Christians, the Friday in each week is set apart for the useful 
institution of public worship ; the people is assembled in the 
mosch ; and the imam, some respectable elder, ascends the pulpit, 
to begin the prayer and pronounce the sermon. But the Maho- 
metan religion is destitute of priesthood or sacrifice ; and the 
independent spirit of fanaticism looks down with contempt on 
the ministers and the slaves of superstition. IL The voluntary^^^ 
penance of the ascetics, the torment and glory of their lives, was 
odious to a prophet who censured in his companions a rash vow 
of abstaining from flesh, and women, and sleep, and firmly de- 
clared that he would suffer no monks in his religion.^^® Yet he 
instituted, in each year, a fast of thirty days ; and strenuously 
recommended the observance, as a discipline which purifies the 
soul and subdues the body, as a salutary exercise of obedience'' 
to the will of God and his apostle. During the month of Rama- 
danj^^ from the rising to the setting of the sun, the Musulman 
abstains from eating, and drinking, and women, and baths, and 
perfumes; from all nourishment that can restore his strength, 

108 a [There is an annual sacrifice at the Feast of Victims in the Valley of Mina 
near Mecca during the Pilgrimage.] 

Mahomet {Sale’s Koran, c. 9, p. 153) reproaches the Christians with taking 
their priests and monks for their lords, besides God, Yet Maracci (Prodroraus, 
part iii. p. 69, 70) excuses the worship, especially of the pope, and quotes, from the 
Koran itself, the case of PIblis, or Satan, who was cast from heaven for refusing to 
adore Ad^m. 

no Koran, c. 5, p. 94, and Sale s note, w’hich reiers to the authority of Jallalod- 
din.and AI Beidawi. D’rierbelot declares that Mahomet condemned /a. me religieuse; 
and that the first swa^^ms of fakirs, dervises, &c. did not appear till after the year 
300 of the Hegira (Bibliot. Orient, p. 292, 718). 

‘ -.-®JAs..being the month in which the Koran was -sent down ” from hwen; sm 

...womefri 
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■from all pleasiire''th.at can- gratify Ms se»ses. In tlie revolution 
of tl)e lunar year, .tlie E?imadan eomeides by turns with the 
winter cold and , the summer.' heat ; and the patient martyr, 
without assuaging' hk thirst with a 'drop of water, must expect 
the close of a tedious and sultry day. The interdiction of wine, 
peculiar to some orders of priests or hermits, Is converted by 
Mahomet alone into a positive and general and a con- 

siderable portion of the globe has abjured, at his command, the 
use of that salutary though dangerous liquor. These painful re- 
straints are, doubtless, infringed by the libertine and eluded by 
the hypocrite ; but the legislator, by whom they: are- : enacted, 
cannot surel}’’ be accused of alluring his proselytes by the indul- 
gence of their sensual appetites, Xhe charity of the 

Mahometans descends to the animal creation ; and the Koran 
repeatedly inculcates, not as a merit, but as a strict and indis- 
pensable duty, the relief of the indigent and unfortunate. Ma- 
iiomet, perhaps, is the only lawgiver who has defined the 
precise measure of charity : the standard may vaiy with the 
degree and nature of property, as it consists either in money, in 
corn or cattle, in fruits or merchandise ; but the Musulman does 
not accomplish the law, unless he bestows a tcnik of his revenue ; 
and, if Ills conscience accuses him of fraud or extortion, the tenth 
under the idea of restitution, is enlarged to Benevo- 

lence is the foundation of justice, since we are forbid to injure 
those whom we are bound to assist. A prophet may reveal the 
secrets of heaven and of futurity ; but in his moral precepts lie 
can only repeat the lessons of our owm hearts. 

The two articles of belief and the four practical duties of Islam 
are guarded by rewards and punishments ; and the faith of the 
Musulman is devoutly fixed on the event of the judgment and 
the last day. The prophet has not presumed to determine the 
moment of that awful catastrophe, though he darkly announces 
the signs, both in heaven and earth, which will precede the uni- 

^ 22 See the double prohibition (Koran, c. s, p. 25, c. 5, p. 94), the one in the 
style of a legislator, the other in that of a fanatic. The public and private motives 
of Mahomet are investigated by Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 62-64) and Sale 
(Pi'eliminary Discourse, p. 124}. 

[It would seem that the Koran doctrine of * ‘ abrogation ” must be here 
applied to Gibbon, It has been pointed out that this remark is inconsistent v/ith 
his subsequent statement that the Prophet incited the Arabs to “ the indulgence of 
their darling passions in this world and in the other'". See below, p. 394.] 

us The jealousy of Maracci (Prodromus, part !v, p. 33) prompts him" to enume- 
rate the more liberal alms of the Catholics of Rome. Fifteen i^^reat hospitals are 
open to many thousand patients and pilgrims, fifteen hundred maidens are annu- 
ally portioned, fifty-six charity schools are founded for both sexes, one hundred and 
twenty, confraternities relieve the wants of their brethren, &c« Tlsie bcnevpl'fece"’ bf ' 
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versa! dissoliition^ when life shall be 'destroyed and tlie order' of 
creation shall be coBfoiiiided’ in the primitive chaos. At the 
blast of the tnmipet^ new worlds Avill, start .into being; angels, 
genii, ami men will arise from, the dead, and ihe human soul 
will again be united to the body. ■ The doctrine of the resur- 
rection was hrst entertained by tbe Egyptians ; and their 
mmnmies were embalmed, their pyramids were eonsttncted, ,to 
preserve the ancient mansion of the soul, during a period of 
three thousand years. But the attempt is partial and unavail- 
ing ; and it is with a more philosophic spirit that Mahomet 
relies on the omnipotence of the Creator, whose word can re- 
animate the breathless clay, and collect the innumerable atoms 
that no longer retain their form or substanced^^ The intermedi- 
ate state of the soul it is hard to decide ; and those who most 
firmly believe her immaterial nature are at a loss to understand 
how she can think or act without the agency of the organs of 
sense. 

The re-union of the soul and body will be foliow’ed by the 
final judgment of mankind ; and, in his copy of the Magian 
picture, the prophet has too faithfoliy represented the forms of 
proceeding, and even the slow and successive operations, of an 
earthly tribunaL By his intolerate adversaries he is upbraided 
for extending, even to themselves, the hope of salvation, for as- 
serting the blackest heresy that every man who believes in God, 
and accomplishes good -works, may expect in the last day a fa- 
vourable sentence. Such rational indifference is ill adapted to 
the character of a fanatic ; nor is it probable that a inessenge.r 
from heaven should depreciate the value and necessity of his 
own revelation. Ixi the idiom of the Koran, the belief of God 
is inseparable from that of Mahomet ; the good w'orks are those 
which he has enjoined ; and the two qualifications imply the 
profession of Islam, to which all nations and all sects are equally 
invited. Their spiritual blindness, though excused by ignorance 

London is still more extensive; but I am afraid that much more is to lx: ascribed 
to the humanity than to the religion of the people. 

•C’^See Herodotus ( 1 , ii. c, 123) and our learned countryman Sir John Marsham 
(Canon. Chronicus, p.' 46). The’A 5 Tj« of the same writer (p. 254-274) is an elabor- 
ate sketch of the infernal regions, as they were painted by the fancy of the Eg}’'ptians 
and Greeks, of the poets and philosophers of antiquity, 

^i®The Koran (c. 2, p, 259, See. ; of Sale, p. 32; of Maracci, p. grr) relates an 
ingenious miracle, which satisfied the curiosity, and confirmed the faith, of Abra- 
ham. 

The candid Reland has demonstrated that Mahomet damns all unbelievers 
(de Religion. Moham. p. 128-142) ; that devils will not be finally saved (p. i96-t99) ; 
that paradise will not {s&kfy consist of corporeal delights (p, 199-205) ; and that 
women's souls are immortal (p. 205-209). 
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and crowiied witln virtue^' -wiil, be scourged ‘Wltli eYeidasting tor- 
ments ; and tbe tears wMck Mabomet , slied over the tomb' of 
his mother, for whom he was, forbidden to pray^ display a strik- 
ing 'contrast of iiurnaiiity and entlmsiasmd^-"' The doom of the 
infidels is common : the measure of their guilt and punishment 
is deteimhied by the degree of evidence which they have re- 
jected, by the magnitude of the errors which they have enter- 
tained ; the eternal mansions of the Christians^ the Jews^ the 
Sabians., the Magians, and the idolaters^ are sunk below eacli 
other in the abyss ; and the lowest hell is reserved for the faith- 
less hypocrites who have assumed the mask of religion. After 
the greater part of mankind has been eondenined for their opin~ 
ions, the true believers only will be judged by their actions. The 
good and evil of each Musulman will be accurately w^eigiied 
in a real or allegorical balance, and a singular mode of compen- 
sation will be allowed for the payment of injuries ; the aggres- 
sor will refund an equivalent of his owm good actions, for the 
benefit of the person whom he has wronged ; and, if lie should 
be destitute of an}?- moral property, the weight of his sins will 
be loaded with an adequate share of the demerits of the 
suiferer. According as the shares of guilt or virtue shall pre- 
ponderate, the sentence will be pronounced, and ail, without 
distinction, will pass over the sharp and perilous bridge of the 
abyss ; but the innocent, treading in the footsteps of Mahomet, 
will gloriously enter the gates of paradise, while the guilty will 
fall into the first and mildest of the seven hells. The term of 
expiation will vary from nine hundred to seven thousand years ; 
but the prophet has judiciously promised that all his disciples, 
whatever may be their sins, shall be saved, by their own faith 
and his intercession, from eternal damnation. It is not surpris- 
ing that superstition should act most pow'erfuily on the fears of 
her votaries, since the human fancy can paint with more energy 
the misery than the bliss of a future life. With the tw-o simple 
elements of darkness and fire we create a sensation of pain, wdiich 
may be aggravated to an infinite degree by the idea of endless 
duration. But the same idea operates with an opposite effect 
on the continuity of pleasure ; and too much of our present en- 
joyments is obtained from the relief, or the comparison, of evil. 

u'?' A 1 Beiclawi, apud Sale, Koran, c. 9, p, 164. The refusal to pray for an uo- 
believing kindred is justified, according to Mahomet, by the duty of a prophet, 
the. example of Abraham, who reprobated his own father as an enemy of God. 

‘ Yet Abraham (he adds, c. 9, v. 116 ; Maracci, tom. ii. p, 317) fuit sane plus, 
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It is natural enough that an Arabmin'" prophet should dwell ivitli 
.rapture on the groves^^ the fountains, and the rivers of paradise ; 
but, instead of inspiring '-the blessed' inhabitants with a liberal 
taste for harmony arid science, 'conversation and friendship, he 
idly celebrates the pearls and diamonds, the robes of silk, palaces , 
of marble, dishes of gold, luch wines, artideial dainties, niimer-- 
ous attendants, and the whole train of sensual and costly luxur}", 
which becomes insipid to the owner, even in the short period of ■ 
this mortal life. Seventy-two Houru^ or black-eyed girls of 
resplendent beauty, blooming youth, virgin purity, and exquisite 
sensibility, will be created for the use of the meanest believer ; 
a moment of pleasure will be prolonged to a thousand years, and 
his faculties will be increased an hundred-fold, to render him 
worthy of his felicity. Notwithstanding a vulgar prejudice, the 
gates of heaven will be open to both sexes ; but Mahomet has 
not specified the male companions of the female elect, lest he 
should either alarm the j eaiousy of their former husbands or disturb 
their felicity by the suspicion of an everlasting marriage. This 
image of a carnal paradise has provoked the indignation, per- 
haps the envy, of the monks : they declaim against the impure, 
religion of Mahomet ; and his modest apologists are driven to 
the poor excuse of figures and allegories. But the sounder and 
more consistent party adhere, without shame, to the literal in- 
terpretation of the Koran ; useless would be the resurrection of 
the body, unless it %vere restored to the possession and exercise 
of its worthiest faculties ; and the union of sensual and intel- 
lectual enjoyment is requisite to complete the happiness of the 
double animal, the perfect man. Yet the joys of the Mahome- 
tan paradise will not be confined to the indulgence of luxury 
and appetite ; and the prophet has expressly declared that all 
meaner happiness will be forgotten and despised by the saints 
and riiartyi-s, who shall be admitted to the beatitude of the 
divine vision, 

The first and most arduous conquests of Mahomet were Mahomet 

3 iSFor the day of judgment, hell, paradise, &c. consult the Koran (c. 2, v. 25, 
c, 56, 78, ^c.), with Maracci’s viiwlent, but learned, refutation (in his notes, and in 
the Prod romus, part iv. p. 78, 120, 122, &c.h d’Herbelot (Bibliothc^iue Orien tale, 
p. 368, 375) ,j Relahd (p. 47-61) ; and Sale (p. 76-173), The original ideas of the 
Magi are darkly and doubtfully explored by their apologist, Dr. Hyde (Mist. Reli- 
gion'is Persarum, c, 33, p. 402-412, Oxon, 1760). In the article of Mahomet, Bayle 
has shewn how Indifferently wit and philosophy supply the absence of genuine in- 
formation. 

i:i 9 Before i. enter on the history of the prophet, it is incumbent on me to pro- 
duce my evidence. The Latin, French, and ' English , versions of the Koran are 
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thorn of feis wife;, Ills seiwaBt, liis piipii and Ids friend ; since 
‘ lie presented himself as a prophet to those who were most coii- 
yersant with Jiis inimities as a man. .Yet Cadijalx believed the 
words, and cherished the glory, of her husband ; the obsequious 
and afifeetionate Zeid was tempted by the prospect of freedom ; 
the illustrious All, the son of Abu Taleb, embraced the senti- 
ments of his cousin with the spirit of a youthful hero ; and the 
wealth, the moderation, the veracity of Abubeker confirmed 
the religion of the prophet whom he was destined to succeed. 
By his persuasion, ten of the most respectable citizens of Mecca 
were introduced to the private lessons of Islam ; tliey yielded 
to the voice of reason and enthusiasm ; they repeated the funda- 
mental creed : there is but one God, and Mahomet is the 
apostle of God ” ; and their faith, even in this life, was rewarded 
with riches and honours, with the command of armies and the 
government of kingdoms. Three years were silently employed 
in the conversion of fourteen proselytes, the first fruits of his 
mission; but in the fourth year he assumed the prophetic ofiiee, 
and, resolving to impart to his family the light of divine truth, 
he prepared a banquet, a iamb, as it is said, and a bowl of milk, 
for the entertainment of forty guests of the race of Hashem, 
Friends and kinsmen,’’ said Mahomet to the assembly, offer 

prweded by historical discourses, and the three translators, Maracci (tom i. p. xo- 
32), Savary (tom. i. p. 1-248), and Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 33-56), had 
accurately studied the language and character of their author. IVo professed 
lives of Mahomet have been composed by Dr. Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, seventh 
edition, London, 1718, in octavo) and the Count de Boulainvilliers (Vie de Ma- 
homed, Londres, 1730, in octavo), but the adverse wish of finding an impostor 
or an hero has too often corrupted the learning of the Doctor and the ingenuity of 
the Count. The article in d’Herbelot (Bibliot, Orient, p. 598-603) is chielly drawn 
from Novairi and Mircond ; but the best and most authentic of our guides is M. 
Gagnier, a Frenchman by birth, and professor at Oxford of the Oriental tongues. 
In two elaborate works (Ismael Abulfeda de Viti et Rebus gestis Mohamniedis, 
&C.., Latine vertit, Prsefatione et Notis illustravit Johannes Gagnier, Oxon. 1723, 
in folio. La Vie de Mahomet traduite et compilde de FAicoran, des Traditions 
authentiques de la Sonna et des meiileurs Auteurs Arabes; Amsterdam, 1748, 
3 vols. in lamo) he has interpreted, illustrated, and supplied the Arabic text of 
Abulfeda and Al Jannabi : the first, an enlightened prince, who reigned at ITamah 
in Syria A-D, 1310-1332 (see Gagnier, Prsefat. ad Abulfed,), the second, a credulous 
doctor, who visited Mecca A.D. 1556 (d’Herbelot, p. 397. Gagnier, tom. iii. p. S0I5, 
210)- These are my general vouchers, and the inquisitive reader may follow 
order of time and the division of chapters. Yet I must observe that both Abiilfedia 
and Al jannabi are modern historians, and that they cannot appeal to any writers 
of the first century of the Hegira. [For sources and modern works see Appendix i.|] 
> 2 ^^ After the Greeks, Prideaux (p. S) discloses the secret doubts of the wife or 
Mahomet, As if he had been a privy counsellor of the prophet, Bouiainviilieri 
(p. 272, See,] unfolds the sublime and patriotic , views of Cadijah and the'firsl 
disciples. , ' I 
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yoUj and I' aloiie can offer, tlie most ;|)redoiis of gifts^ tlie 
treasures of this 'world and of tlie 'worltl'-to comer God has 
commanded me to call you to- Ills service. , Who among you i?ill 
support my biirtlien ? Who among you will Be my conripanioii 
and my vMr?''' No answer was returned, 'till the silence of 
astonishment, and doubt, and contempt was at length bi’okeii 
by the impatient courage of Ali, a youth in the fourteentli 
year of his age. O prophet, I am the man ; whosoever 
rises against thee, I will dash out his teeth, tear out bis 
eyes, break his legs, rip up his belly. O prophet, I will be 
thy vijsir over them.*' Mahooiet accepted his offer with trans* 
.port, aiid Abu Taieb was iromcally exhorted to respect ■: the 
superior dignity of his son. In a more rerious tone, the father 
of Ali advised his nephew to relinquish hif^^practicable design. 

Spare your remonstrances,’’ replied the in ^*|^pld fanatic to his 
uncle and benefactor ; ‘Gf they should placl^Ahe sun on my 
right hand and the moon on my left, they should not divert me 
from my course." He persevered ten years in the exercise of 
his mission ; and the religion which has overspread the East and 
the West advanced with a* j!^iw”knd painful progress within the 
walls of Mecca, Yet Mahomet enjoyed the satisfaetion of be- 
holding the increase of his infant congregation of Unitarians, 
who revered him as a prophet, and to whom he seasonably 
dispensed the spiritual nourishment of the Koran. The number 
of proselytes may be esteemed by the absence of eighty-tjiree 
men and. eighteen women, who retired to ^Ethiopia in the seventh 
year of liis mission ; and his party was fortified by the timely 
conversion of his uncle Hamza, and of the fierce and inflexible g 
Omar, who signalised in the cause of Islam the same zeal -which ^ 
he had exerted for its destruction* Nor was the charity of 
Mahomet confined to the tribe of Koreish or the precincts of 
Mecca : on solemn festivals, in the days of pilgrimage, he fre- 
quented the Caaba, accosted the strangers of every tribe, and 
urged, both in private converse and public discourse, the belief 
and worship of a sole Deity. Conscious of his reason and of his 
weakness, he asserted the liberty of conscience, and disclaimed 
the use of religious violence ; but he called the Arabs to re- 

m feszms, hajulus^ omis ferens; and this plebeian name was trans- 

ferred by an apt metaphor to the pillars of the state (Gagnier, Not ad Abulfed, p. 
19). X endeavour to preserve the Arabian idiom, as far as I can feel it myself in a 
Latin or French translation. 

^22 The passages of the Koran in behalf of toleration are strong and nimieroiis ; 
c. 2, V. 257, c. 16, i«9, c. 17, 54, c. 45, 15, c. 50, 39, c. 88, 21, with 
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peiitaiiee^ and conjured them; to'reraember tlie ancient idolaters ' 
of Ad and Thamiidj, 'the; divine justice liad sv^ept away ^ 
from tlie fece of the eartlnl-^^®- ' 

Is o|^ose4^t)y Tlie people of Mecca was hardened in their unbelief by super- 
AMSm* Ktition and envy. The elders of the dty, ’ the uncles of the ^ 
prophet;, affected to despise the presumption of an orpliaii;, the 
reformex. of his country ; the pious orations of Mahomet in the 
Cajiba were answered by the clamours of Abu Taleb.^“'^‘'^ “Citizens 
and pilgrims; listen not to the tempter^ hearken not to liis im- 
pious novelties. Stand fast in the worship of A1 Lata and AI 
UzzahA Yet the son of Abd^^ah was ever dear to the aged 
chief ; and he protected.AH'i'^^^Ire and person of his nephew 
against the assaults of fi Koreislh^e.teS;, who had long been jealous 
of the pre-eminence )f the f^^^iii|ly of Hasliem. Their malice 
was coloured with pretenc# Sf religion ; in the age of Job;, 
the crime of Vas puni jfcedi by the Arabian magistrate ; 

and Mahometwas guilty of^eseiling and denying the national 
deities. Bu^ so loose w^as/xhe pilicn of Mecca that the leaders 
of the Korish, instead of accusipg % criminal were compelled 
to amply the measures of perspasion or violence. They re- 
peatedy addressed Abu Taleb [in the style of reproach and ^ 
mence. ^^Thy nephew reviles our religion; he accuses our 
wie forefathers of ignorance aiid folly ; silence him quickly, 
Aest he kindle tumult and discord in the city. If he persevere, 
we shall draw our swords against him and liis adherents, and 
. thou wilt be responsible for the blood of thy fellow-citizens/' 
The weight and moderation of Abu Taleb eluded the violence 

of Maracci and Sale. This character alone may generally decide the doubts of the 
learned, whether a chapter was revealed at Mecca or Medina. 

See the Koran (passim, and especially c. 7, p. 123, 124, &c. ) and the tradition 
of the Arabs (Pocock, Specimen, p. 35”37). The caverns of the tribe of Tharaud, 

! ■ ' fit for men of the ordinary stature, were shewn in the midway between Medina and 

- . ■ Damascus (Abulfed. Arabias Descript, p. 43, 44), and may be probably ascribed 

^ the Troglodytes of the primitive world (Michaelis, ad Lowth de Poesi'Hebrseor. 

, ' p, 131-134. Recherches sur les Egyptiens, tom. ii. p. 48, &c.). 

[AbS Dahab, another uncle of Mohammad, is meant] 

; , [Mohammad at one weak moment made a compromise with the Meccan 

' ‘ 'elders. They asked him, as a test .question, “ What thinit you of Al-I^at and Al- 
ii Eza, and of Manat the third with them?*’ The prophet acknowledged them by 
replying, *' These are the sublime cranes whose intercession may be hoped ” ; and 
the elders went away content. But Mohammad's weakne/s was speedily rebuked 
in a vision; and his acknowledgment of the false idols was retracted. See 

the time of Job, the crime of impiety was punished by the Arabian 
magistrate (c. 13, v. 26, 27, 28}. I blush for a respectable prelate (de Poesi 
Hebrseorum, p. 650, 651, edict. Michaelis ; and letter of a late professor In the 
dT§<^i(«sity of Ojdord, p. 15-53) who justifies and applauds this patriarchal inquisition. 
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, of religions faction tlie most iieipless"^ or timid of tlie disciples 
retired to i®tiiiopia; and the "propliet- witlidx‘ew himself to 
various places of strength in the town -and ^ country. As he was 
still ‘ supported by his family, the rest of the tribe of Koreish 
engaged themselves to renounce all intercourse with the children 
of Hashem, neither to buy nor sell, neither to marry nor to give 
in. marriage, but to pursue them with implacable enmity, till 
they should deliver the person of Mahomet to the justice of the 
gods. ‘ The decree was suspended in the Caaba before the eyes 
of the nation; the messengers of the Koreish pursued the 
Miisulman exiles in the heart of Africa ; they besieged the 
prophet and his most faithful followers, intercepted their water, 
and inflamed their mutual animosity by the retaliation of injuries 
and insults. A doubtful truce restored the appearances of cab. 010-203 
concord ; till the death of Abu Taleb abandoned Mahomet to 
the po%ver of his enemies, at the moment wdieii he w^as deprived 
of his domestic comforts by the loss of his faithful and generous 
Cadijah. Aba Sophian, the chief of the branch of Ommiyah, 
succeeded to the principality of the republic of Mecca. A ^ ” 
zealous votary of the idols, a mortal foe of the line of Hashem, 
he convened an assembly of the Koreisliites and their allies, to 
decide the fate of the apostle. His imprisonment might provoke 
the despair of his enthusiasm'; and the exile of an eloquent and 
popular fanatic would diffuse the mischief through the provinces 
of Arabia. His death was resolved ; and tliey agreed that a 
sword from each tribe should be buried in his heart, to divide 
the guilt of his blood and baffle the vengeance of the Hashem-* 
ites. An angel or a spy revealed their conspiracy; and flight and driven 
was the only resource of Mahomet. At the dead of night, 
accompanied by his friend Abubeker, he silently escaped from 
his house ; the assassins watched at the door ; but they were 
deceived by the figure of Ali, who reposed on the bed, and was 
covered with the green vestment, of the apostle. The Koreish 
respected the piety of the heroic youth ; but some verses of Ali, 
which are still extant, exhibit an interesting picture of his 
tendeniess, and his religious confidence. Three 
derly cleclafea companion were concealed in the cave 

the noble league from Mecca ; and in tJie 

the holy fraternity"' received from the son and daughter 

parties vied with eae?^ bf intelligence and food. 


triple inauguration P‘ 445- He quotes a particular history of 
06), and Gagriier (toin, i. p. 341 
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dliigeBce of t’he Korelsli explored f every haunt in the neighboiir- 
hcjod of the city ; they arrived at the entrance of the cavern ; 
'but the providential deceit of a spider’s web and a pigeon’s nest 
Is supposed to convince them that the place was solitary and 
inviolate. are only two/’ said the trembling Abubeker. 

There Is a third/’ replied the prophet; is God himself.” 
ISTo. sooner was the pursuit abated than the two fugitives issued 
from the rock and mounted their camels ; on the road to Medina^ 
;they were overtaken by the emissaries of the Koi*eish ; they 
redeemed themselves with prayers and promises from their 
. hands. In this eventful moment the lance of;aii:Arab : might '' 
: .have changed' the , history ,of the world. The flight of, ■.the-. 
prophet from Mecca to Medina has fixed the memorable ^ra of 
the at the end of twelve centuries^ still dis- 

■ criminates the lunar years of the Mahometan nations.^^® 

B The religion of the Koran might have perished in its cradle^ 
had not Medina embraced with faith end reverence the holy out* ^ 
casts of Mecca. Medina^ or the known under the name of 
Yathreb I^efore it was sanctified by the throne of the prophet^ 
ssi was divided between the tribes of the Cliaregites and the 
' Awsites, whose hereditary feud was rekindled by the slightest 
provociatioiis : two colonies of Jews, who boasted a sacerdotaL 
race, were their humble allies, and v/ithoiit converting the 
Arabs, they introduced the taste of science and religion, which' 
distinguished Medina as the city of the Book. Some of her 
nioWest citizens, in a pilgrimage to the Caaba, were converted 
by the preaching of Mahomet; on their return, they difliised' 
the belief of God and his prophet, and the new alliance w'as 
ratified by their deputies in two secret and nocturnal interviews 
' on a hill in the suburbs of Mecca. In the first, ten Charegites ' 
and two \w'sites, united in faith and love, protested, in the name 
of their wives, their children, and their absent , brethren, that 

Hegira v;<as instituted by Omar, the second caliph, in imitation of the 
a,:;ra of tine martyrs of the Christians (dlierbelot, p. 4.14) ; and properly commenced 
sixty-eight days beforp.ihc flight of Mahomet, with the first of MoharrenfMuharram] , 

^ or first day of that Arabian year, which coincides with Friday, July 1 6th , a.d. 623 , 
i AI.)Ul facia, yiL..MQham. c. 22, 23, p. 45-50, and Greaves’s edition of 



kpocHia; jfmnum , &c. c. i, p. 8, 10, &c.). [Before Islam, early^w^’rrtet^ 

' the Lunar and Solar years had been reconciled by intewi^ty be hoped ” ; and 
flhght of Mohammad took place on Sept. 204 the era was '^v'as speedily rebuked 
-...wrthe first month of the same year, corresponding to ols was retracted. See 
^‘hronol. of Ancient Nations, tr. Sacliau^iSyp), p. 327.] 

Mahomet ’s life, from his mission to the Hegira punished by the Arabian 
ma 14-45) and Gagnier (tom. i. p. 1^4-251, prelate (de Poesi 

He is vouched by A 1 Jannabi, andjjisdained by Abyker of a late professor In the 
[This tribe of the Khazrajkes ,must not be uuds this patriarchal inquisition, 
ds, who dte noticed below, pi'3S5.]' • 
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they would 'for e¥er profess the creed'^'".aiKl observe the preceptSj 
of tlie Koran* The second was a political association^, the first CA-»* ®22| 
vita! spark of the empire of the Saracensd^^ . Seventy-three men 
and two women of Medina, held a solemn .conference with 
Mahomet^ his kiiismen, and his disciples; and pledged them- 
selves to' each other by a mutual oath of fidelity. They' promised 
in the name of the city that^ if he should be banished^ they 
would receive him as a confederate^ obey him as a leader, and 
defend him to the last extremity, like their wives and children. 

But, if you are recalled by your country,’ ' they asked with a 
fiatfcering anxiety, *'*'will you not abandon your new allies?*' 

All things/* replied Mahomet with a smile, ^^are now common, 
between us ; your blood is as my blood, your ruin as my ruin. 

We are bound to each other by the ties of honour and interest. 

I am your friend^ and the enemy of your foes/* But, if 'we are 

killed in your vser\dce, ivhat,** exclaimed the deputies of Medina, ^ ^ 
be our reward?** Paradise,** replied the* prophet. 

Stretch forth thy hand.’* He stretched it forth, and they 
reiterated the oath of allegiance and fidelity. Their treaty was 
ratified by the people, vrho unanimously embraced the profession 
of .Islam ; they rejoiced in the exile of th^ apostle, but they 
trembled for his safety, and impatiently expected his arrival. 

After a perilous and rapid journey along the sea-coast, he halted 
at Koba, two miles from the city, and made his public entry 
into Medina, sixteen days after his flight from Mecca. Five 
hundred of the citizens advanced to meet him ; he was hailed 
with acclamations of loyalty and devotion ; Mahomet was mounted 
on a she-camel, an umbrella shaded his head, and a turban was 
unfurled before him to suppty the deficiency of a standard. His 
bravest disciples, who had been scattered by the storm, assembled 
round his person ; and the equal, though various, merit of the 
i^ioslems was distinguished by the names of Mokageriam and cai-Mtih&jinm 
/h?mrA\ the fugitives of Mecca, and the auxiliaries of Medina. 

To eradicate the seeds of jealousy, Mahomet judiciously coupled 
his principal follo'wers with the rights and obligations of brethren ; 
and, when Ali found himself without 


a peer, the prophet ten- 
derly declared that ke ivould be the companion and brother of 
the noble youth. The expedient was crowned with success; 
the holy fraternity was respected in peace and war, and the twm 
parties vied vnth each other in a generous emulation of courage 


T’he triple inauguration of Mahomet is described by Abulfeda (p. 30, 33, 40, 
86), ancl Gagnicr (toui, i. p. 342, &:c., 349, &c., tom, ii, p. 223, &c.). 
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and fidelity. Once only tlie.eoncord was 'slightly roffled by an 
accidental quarrel : a patriot of 'Medina arraigned the iiisoknce 
of the strangers^ but the hint of their expulsion _was heard with 
abhorrence, md his own son most eagerly ofiered to lav at the 
ij: apostle's feet the head of his father. 

I Eiswgai From his establishment at Medina, Mahomet assumed the 

I exercise of the regal and sacerdotal office ; and it was impious 

f ' to -appeal from a judge wffiose decrees were inspired by the 

i'’ ' divine wisdom. A small portion of ground, the patrimony of two 

orphans, was acquired by gift or purchase ; on that chosen 
; spot he built an house and a mosch, more venerable in their rude 

‘j’ ' '• simplicity than the palaces and temples of the Assyrian caliphs, 

r, His seal of gold, or silver, was inscribed with the apostolic title ; 

, , when he prayed and preached in the weekly assembly, he leaned 

; against the trunk of a palm-tree ; and it -was long before he 

i indulged himself in the use of a chair or pulpit of rough timber 

:j ' ' ' ’ After a reign of six years, fifteen hundred Moslems, in arms and 

in the field, renewed their oath of allegiance ; and their chief 
' repeated the assurance of protection, till the death of the last 

member or the finai dissolution of the party. It was in the 
same camp that the deputy of Mecca was astonished by the 
attention of the faithful to the words and looks of the prophet, 
by the eagerness with w^hich they collected his spittle, an hair 
that dropped on the ground, the refuse water of his lustrations, 
as if they participated in some degree of the prophetic virtue. 

I have seen/'’ said he, the Chosroes of Persia and the Caesar 
of Rome, hut never did I behold a king among his subjects like 
Mahomet among his companions. The devout fervour of en- 
thusiasm acts with more energy and truth than the cold and 
formal servility of courts. 

He declares 111 the State of nature every man has a right to defend, by 
Kttiffif force of arms, his person and his possessions ; to repel, or even 

Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p, 44) reviles the wickedness of the Impostor, 
who despoiled two poor orphans, the sons of a carpenter : a, reproach which he 
drew from the Disputatio contra Saracenos, composed in Arabic before the year 
1130; blit the honest Gagnier (ad Abiilfed. p. 53) has shewn that they were 
deceived by the word A?/ Nagjar, w'hich signifies, in this place, not an obscnre 
trade, but a noble tribe of Arabs. The desolate state of the ground is described 
' by Abulfeda ; and his worthy interpreter has proved, from AI Bochari, the offer of 
a price ; from AI Jannabi, the fair purchase ; and from Ahmed Ben Joseph, the 
payment of the money by the generous Abubeker. On these grounds the prophet 
must be honourably acquitted. 

AI Jannal.>i (apud Gagnier, tom, ii. p. 246, 324} describes the seal and pulpit 
as two vc;nerable relics of the apostle of God ; and the portrait of his court k taken, 
from Abulfeda (c. 44, p. 85), 
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to proven t!ie violence of , li'is , enemies^, and to'e-xtemd Ids 
'' liostllities to a reasonable measure of satisfaction and retalia- 
tion, In the free society of the Arabs, the duties of subject 
and citi5?eii iinposec! a feeble restraint ;■ and Mahomet; in the 
exercise of a peaceful and benevolent mission, had been de- 
spoiled and banished by the injustice of Ills countrymen. The 
choice of an independent people had exalted the fugitive of 
Mecca to the rank of a sovereign ; and he was invested with 
tlie just prerogative of forming alliances and of waging offensive 
or defensive war. The imperfection of human rights was sup** 
plied and armed by the plenitude of divine power ; the prophet 
of Medina assumed, in his new revelations, a fiercer and more 
sanguinary tone, which proves that his former moderation /was’/' 
:...:,the. effect' of weakness : the -means of persuasion had- been;, 

tried, the season of forbearance was elapsed, and he was now 
commanded to propagate Ms religion by the sword, to destroy 
the monuments of idolatry, and, without regarding the sanctity 
of days or months, to pursue the unbelieving nations of the 
earth. The same bloody precepts, so repeatedly inculcated in 
the Koran, are ascribed by the author to the Pentateuch and 
the Gospel. But the mild tenor of the evangelic style may 
explain an ambiguous text, that Jesus did not bring peace on 
the earth, but a s’word; his patient and humble virtues should 
not be confounded with the intolerant zeal of princes and 
bishops, who have disgraced the name of his disciples. In the 
pi'oseciition of religious war, Mahomet might appeal with raoi'e 
' propriety to the example of Moses', of the judges, and the kings : 
of Israel. The military law'^s of the Hebrew-s are still more rigid 
than those of the Arabian legislator. The Lord of Hosts 
. marched in person, before the Jews ; if a city resisted their 
summons, the males, without distinction, were put to the sword ; 
the seven nations of Canaan w^ere devoted to destruction ; and 
neither repentance nor conversion could shield them from the 
inevitable doom that no creature within their precincts should 
be left alive. The fair option of friendship, or submission, or 

132 The viiith and ixth chapters of the Koran are the loudest and most 
vehement ; and Maracci (Prodromns, part iv. p. 59-64) has inveighed with more 
justice than discretion against the double dealing of the impostor. 

^33 The xth and xxtli chapters of Deuteronomy, with the practical com- 
ments of Joshua, David, &c., are read with more awe than satisfaction by the pious 
Christians of the present age. But the bishops, as w'ell as the rabbis of former 
times, have beat the drum-ecclesiastic with pleasure and success (Sale’s Prelim- 
inary Discourse, p, 142, 143). 
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battle, was proposed to - the enemies of Mahomet. If they pro- 
fessed the creed of Islam/ they were. admitted to all the temporal 
> and spiritual benefits of, his primitive disciples, and marched 
under the same banner to extend the religion wdiicli they had 
embraced. The clemency of the prophet was decided by his, 
interest, yet he seldom trampled on a prostrate enemy ; and he 
seems to promise that, on the payment of a txabute, tlie least 
guilty of his unbelieving subjects might be indulged tn their 
worshi]>, or at least in their imperfect faith. In the first 
months of his reign, he practised the lessons of holy warfare, 
and displayed his white banner before the gates of Medina ; 
the martial apostle fought in person at nine battles or sieges ; 
and fifty enterprises of war were achieved in ten years by him- 
self or his lieutenants. The Arab continued to unite the pro- 
fessions of a merchant and a robber ; and his petty excursions, 
for the defence or the attack of a caravan, insensibly prepared 
his troops for the conquest of Arabia. The distribution of the 
spoil was regulated by a divine law ; the whole was faithfully 
collected in one common mass ; a fifth of the gold and silver, 
the prisoners and cattle, the moveables and immoveables, vras 
reserved by the prophet for pious and charitable uses ; the 
remainder was shared in adequate portions by the soldiers vrho 
had obtained the victory or guarded the camp ; the rewards of 
the slain devolved to their widows and orphans ; and the increase 
of cavalry was encouraged by the allotment of a doable share 
to the horse and to the man. From all sides the roving Arabs 
were allured to the standard of religion and plunder; the 
apostle sanctified the licence of embracing the female captives 
as their wives or concubines ; and the enjoyment of wealth and 
beauty was a feeble type of the joys of paradise prepared for 
the valiant martyrs of the faith. The sword,” says Mahomet, 
** is the key of iieaven and of hell : a drop of blood shed in the 
cause of God, a night spent in arms, is of more avail than two 
months of fasting or prayer : whosoever falls in battle, his sins 
are forgiven ; at the day of judgment his wounds shall be re- 

^^'^Abulfeda, in Vit. Moham. p. 156. The private arsenal of the apostle con- 
sisted of nine swords, three lances, seven pikes or half-pikes, a quiver and three 
bows, seven cuirasses, three shields, and two helmets (Gagnier, tom, hi. p. 328-334), 
with a large white standard, a black banner (p. 335), twenty horses {p. 322), &'c. 
Two of his martial sayings are recorded by tradition {Gagnier, tom, ii. p. 88, 
337 )j 

^ is^The whole subject dejure belli Mohammedanorum is exhausted in a separate 
dissertation by the learned Reland (Dissertationes Miscellanea^, tom. hi. Dissertat. 
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spleiideiil: 'as Vermillion^ and' odorifemiis as musk ; and the -loss 
of Ills limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and cheru- 
bim.''*’ ' The intrepid soiiis of tile Arabs were'hred with enthu- 
siasm ; the picture of the invisible world was strongly painted 
on their imagination ; and the death which they h<ad always 
despised became an object of hope and desire. The Koran 
inculcates, in the most absolute sense, the tenets of fate and 
predestination, which ivould extinguish both industry and virtue^, 
if the actions of man were governed by his speculative belief. 
Yet their iuHiience in every age has exalted the courage of the 
Saracens and Turks. The first companions of Mahomet ad- 
vanced to battle with a fearless confidence ; there is no danger 
where there is no chance : they were ordained to perish in their 
beds ; or they were safe and invulnerable amidst the darts of 
the enemy. 

Ferhaps the Koreish would have been content with the flight 
of Mahomet, had they not been provoked and alarmed by the 
vengeance of an enemy who could intercept their Syrian 
trade as it passed and repassed through the territory of Medina, 
Abu Sophian himself, with only thirty or forty followers, con- 
ducted a wealtliy caravan of a thousand camels ; the fortime or 
dexterity of his marcli escaped the vigilance of Mahomet; but 
the chief of the Koreish was informed that the holy ro’bbers 
were placed in ambush to await liis return. He dispatched a 
messenger to his brethren of Mecca and they were roused by 
the fear of losing their merchandise and their provisions, nnless 
they .hastened : to Iiis relief with the military force of the city*.. 
The sa'ered band of Mahomet was formed of three hundred and 
■thirteen Moslems, of •whom seventy-seven were fugitives, 'and 
the rest auxiliaries ; they mounted by turns a train of seventy 
camels (the camels of Yatlireb were formidable in war) ; but 
such -was the poverty of his first disciples that only two could 
appear on horseback in tlie field. In the fertile and famous 

The 'doctrine of absolute predestination, on which few religions can reproach 
each other, is sternly exposed in the Koran (c. 3, p. 52, 53, c. 4, p. 70, &c, , with 
the notes of Sale, and c. 17, p. 413, with those of Maracci). Reland (de Relig. 
Mohamm. p, 61-64) and Sale (Prelim* Discourse, p. 103) represent the opinions 
of the doctors, and our modern travellers the confidence, the fading confidence, of 
the Turks. 

^37 Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. it p. 9) allows him seventy or eighty horse ; 
and on two other occasions, prior to the battle of Ohud, he enlists a body of thirty 
(p. lo), and of 500 (p. 66), troopers. Yet the Musulmans, in the field of Ohud", 
hi.id no mo]‘e than two horses, according to the better sense of Abulfeda (in Vit. 
Tviobnnnn. c. 31 p. 65), In the province, the camels were numerous; 

but the horse appears to have been less common than in the Ha^py or the Dossri 
..Arabia. 
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mle of tliree ststioiis’ from Medina, he yvm infonned 

by Ills seouts of the caraFaii that approached on one side ; of 
the Koreish, one Iiinidred horse, eight hundred and fifty foot, 
who aclvarteed on the other. After a short debate, he sacrificed 
the'. prospect of wealth to the piirsnit.^af.glory and.reYenge, ; .....and, 
a slight intrenchment was formed to cover his troops, and a 
stream of fresh water that glided through the valley, O God,” 
he exckinied as the numbers of the Koreish descended from the 
hills, ^‘'O God, if these are destroyed, by whom wilt thou be 
worshipped on the earth ? — Courage, m}’^ children ; close your 
ranks ; discharge your arrows, and the day is your own.” At 
these words he placed himself, with Abiibeker, on a throne or 
polpit/^^ and instantly demanded the succour of Gabriel and 
three thousand angels. His eye was fixed on the field of battle ; 
the Miisulmans fainted and were pressed ; in that decisive 
moment the prophet started from his throne, mounted his horse, 
:::aiid:.east':a handful of sand- into the air: “ Let ; ;the!f 
covered with confusion ”, Both armies heard the thunder of 
his voice ; their fency beheld the angelic warriors ; the 
Koreish trembled and fled ; seventy of the bravest were slain ; 
and seventy captives adorned the first victory of the faithful. 
The dead bodies of the Koreish ivere despoiled and insulted ; 
two of the most obnoxious prisoners were punished with death ; 
and the ransom of the others, four thousand drachms of silver, 
compensated in some degree the escape of the caravan. But 

3.3S Beder Homieene, twenty miles from Medina and fort}’’ from Mecca, is on 
the high road of the caravan of Egypt ; and the pilgrims annually commemorate 
the prophet’s victory by illuminations, rockets, &c. Shaw’s Travels, p. 477. 

The place to which Mahomet retired during the action is styled by Gagnier 
(in Abulfcdn, c. 27, p. 58 ; Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 30, 33), iwibracuhifn^ mie 
boge da bola avee U 7 ie porte. The same Arabic word is rendered by Reiske'(An,nales 
Moslernici A^bulfedse, p, 23) by solium, suggesius editm- ; and the difference is of 
the utmost moment for the honour both of the interpreter and of the hero. I am 
sorry to obscr\'e tlie pride and acrimony with which Reiske chastises his fellow- 
labourer. Scope sic vertit, ut integr^ paginal nequeant nisi unff litiira corrigi : 
Aro bice non satis callebat et carebat judicio critico. J. J. Reiske, Prodidagmata 
ad Idagji Chalssce Tabulas, 22S, ad ealeem Abulfedse Syrise Tabulae; Xapsise, 
1766, in 4to. [The place in question was a hut of palm branches, in which 
Mohammad and Abu Bekr slept on the night before the battle. Mohammad pro- 
bably took no part in tli ; fighting, but directed and incited his men. He was not 
remarkable for physical courage, and never exposed himself needlessly to danger.] 

The loose expressions of the -Koran (c. 3, p. 124, 125 ; c. 8, p, 9) allow the 
commentators to fiuciuate betw'een the numbers of jooo, 3000, or 9000 angels ; and 
the smallest of these might suffice for the slaughter of seventy of the Koreish 
(M'aracci, Alcoran, tom, ii. p. 131). Yet the same scholiasts confess that this 
angelic band, was not Visible to any mortal eye (Maracci, p. 297). I’hey refine on 
the words (c. 8, x6), “not thou, but God,”*&c. (D’Herbclot, Bibliot. 'Oricntale, 
p, 600, 601). 
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public uiid private loss stimulated Abu Sopliiaii to collect a 
body of three thousand men, seven hundred , of whom were 
armed with cuirasses, and two hundred were mounted on horse- 
back ; three thousand camels attended his mai'ch ; and his wife 
Henda, 'with fifteen matrons of Mecca, incessantly sounded their 
timbrels to animate the troops, and to magnify tlie greatness of 
Hobai, the most popular deity of the Caaba. The standard 
God and Mahomet was upheld by nine hundred and fifty be- m Jaa.] 
lievers ; the disproportion of numbers was not more alarming 
than in the field of Beder; and their presumption of victory 
';;preyailed''';'''agamst, the divine .and, human sense '■ :of;The:;;'^apostle,;;,:i:::r-^^^^ 

The second battle was fought on mount Chad, six miles to the 
north of Medina ; the Koreish advanced in the form of a 
crescent ; and the right wing of cavalry was led by Caled, the tKhaUd] 
fiercest and most successful of the Arabian warriors. The troops 
of Mahomet were skilfully posted on the declivity of the hlli ; 
and their rear was guarded by a detachment of fifty archers. 

The weight of their charge impelled and broke the centre of 
the idolaters ; but in the pursuit they lost tlie advantage of 
their ground; the archers deserted their station; the Musul- 
:,:mans were te,mpted by the spoil, disobeyed their general,;' 
disordered their ranks. The intrepid Caled, wheeling his ■ 
cavalry on their flank and rear, exclaimed with a loud voice, , 
that. Mahomet was ■ slain. He was indeed wounded in the face 
with a javelin ; two of his teeth were shattered with a stone ; tom toom 
yet, in the midst of tumult and dismay, he reproached the 
infidels with the murder of a prophet ; and blessed the friendly 
hand that staunched his blood and conveyed him to a place of 
safety. Seventy martyrs died for the sins of the people ; they 
fell, said the apostle, in pairs, each ' brother embracing ,his life- 
less companion ; their bodies.' w^ere' m'angled ■ by the inhuman 
females of Mecca; and the -wife- of'Abu Sophian tasted the 
entrails of Hamza, the uncle of Mahomet. They might applaud 
their superstition and satiate their -fury;; but the Musiilmaiis 

Geograpb. Nubiensis, p, 47. [The disproportion of numbers at Ohud was 
rather greater than at Bedr. At Bedr it was 305 to 950 ; at Ohud 700 to 3000 (for 
300 of the thousand followers with whom Mohammad started had turned back 
before the battle). ] 

^‘^2 Jn the iiid chapter of the Koran (p. 50^53, with Sale’s notes) the prophet 
alleges some poor excuses for the defeat of Ohud. 
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moil rallied in tlie field, and '■the', Koreisli wanted strengtli or 
tiiajiatioiii, eoarag'e to undertake tlie siege nf Medina. It was attacked the 
ensuing year by an army, of .ten thousand enemies; and this 
third expedition is variously naiped from the naiions^ which 
marched under the banner of Abu Sopliian, from the diick 
- which was drawn before the city^ and a camp of three thousand 
Musulnians. The prudence of Mahomet declined a genera! 
engagement ; the valour of Ali was signalised in single combat ; 
and the war was protracted twenty days, till the final separa- 
tion of the confederates. A tempest of 'wind, rain, and Iiail 
overturned their tents ; their private quarrels were fomented by 
an insidious adversary ; and the Koreish, deserted by their 
allies, no longer hoped to subvert the timone, or to check the 
conquests, of their invincible exile. 

Mahmet The choice of Jerusalem for the first kebla of prayer discovers 
Jewel the early propensity of Mahomet in favour of the Jews; and 
titm' happy would it have been for their temporal interest, had they 
recognised, in the Arabian prophet, the hope of Israel and the 
promised Messiah. Their obstinacy converted his friendship 
into implacable hatred, with which he pursued that unfortunate 
! people to the last moment of his life ; and, in the double 
character of an apostle and a conqueror, his persecution was 
extended to both worlds The Kainoka dwelt at Medina, 
under the protection of the city : he seized the occasion of an 
accidental tumult, and summoned them to embi*aee his religion 
or contend with him in battle. Alas,” replied the trembling 
Jews, we are ignorant of the use of arms, but we persevere in 
the faith and worship of our fathers : why wilt thou reduce us 
to the necessity of a just defence The unequal conflict was 
terminated in fifteen days ; and it was with extreme reluctance 
that Mahomet yielded to the importunity of his allies and con- 
sented to spare the lives of the captives. But their riches were 
confiscated ; their arms became more effectual in the hands of 
the Musulmans ; and a wretched colony of seven hundred 
exiles w^as driven with their wives and children to implore a 

3,43 For the detail of the three Koreish wars, of Beder, of Ohud, and of the ditch, 
peruse Abulfeda (p. 56-61, 64-69, 73-77). Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 23-45, 7096, X20X39}, 
with the proper articles of d’Herbelot, and the abridgments of Eilmacin (Hist. 

' Saracen, p. 6, 7) and Abulpharagius (D3mast. p. 102). [And for Bedr, the 8th 
Sara of the Koran is a most important source. Gibbon misdates the siege ol 
Medina, which belongs to March, A.D. 627.] 

The wars of Mahomet against the Jewish tribes of Kainoka, the Nadhirites, 

' Koraidha, and Chaibar, are related by Abulfeda (p. 61, 71, 77, 87, « 5 cg.) and 
Gagnier (tom. il p. 61-65, 107-112, 139-148, 268-294). 
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refii||e oil tlie^ conliiies of Syria. ' Tfie . NadiJlirltegs were more EBaaa nmiw 
giii'liy, since they conspired in a friendly interview w to assassinate 
the prophet. l 4 e besieg*ed their castle three miles from Medina, 
hut their resolute defence obtained an honourable capitulation ; i;a.d. C253 
and the gsiTlsoUj, sounding their trumpets and beating their 
drums, was permitted to depart with the honours of war. The 
Jews had excited and joined the war of the Koreisli: no' sooner 
had the Jiatio'm' retired from the diich, than Mahomet, "vrithout 
laying aside his armour, marched on the same day to extirpate 
the hostile race of the children of Koraicllia.^^’^^ After a resist* ia.b. esrj, 
ance of twenty-five days, they surrendered at discretion. They 
trusted to the intercession of their old allies of Medina ; they 
could not be Ignorant that fanaticism obliterates the feelings of 
humanity. A venerable elder, to whose judgment they ap- _ 
pealed, pronounced the sentence of their death : seven hundred 
Jews were dragged in chains to the market-place of the city ; 
they descended alive into the grave prepared for their execution 
and burial ; and the apostle beheld with an indexible eye the 
slaughter of liis helpless enemies. Their sheep and camels 
were inherited by the Musulmans; three hundred cuirasses, 
live hundred pikes, a thousand lances, composed the most useful 
portion of the spoil. Six days^ journey to the north-east of 
Medina, the ancient and v/ealthy town of Chaibar was the seat 
of the Jewish power in Arabia ; the territory, a fertile spot in 
tlie desert, was covered with plantations and cattle, and protected 
by eight castles, some of 'which were esteemed of impregnable 
strength. The forces of Mahomet consisted of two hundred ia.® 028, 

,Jiorse.,,.and fourteen hundred foot; in the succession of eight, 

regular and painful sieges, they were exposed to danger, and 
fitigue, and hunger ; and the most undaunted chiefs despaired 
of the event. The apostle revived their hiith and courage by 
the example of Aii, on whom he bestow'ed the surname of the 
Lion of God : perhaps we may believe that an Hebrew 
champion of gigantic stature Avas cloven to tlie chest by his 
irresistible scyrnetar ; but we cannot praise the modesty of 
romance, which represents him as tearing from its hinges the 

f ate of a fortress and wielding the ponderous buckler in his left 
and.^^^ After the reduction of the castles, the town of 

[On the siege of Medina and the destruction of the Kuraidha see Sura 33.I 
143 Rafe, the servant of Mahomet, is said to affirm that he himself, and 
seven other men, afterwards tried, wthout success, to move the same gate from 
the ground (Abiilfeda, p. 90). Abu Rafe was an eye-witness, but who will be 
witness for Abu Rafe? , ; ' . ' 





Clmibar siilmiitted to tlie- yoke. ’-Tlie chief -of the tribe was 
tortured in the presence of 'Mahomet, to force a confession of 
his hidden treasure ; the, industry of the shepherds and husband- 

..j.:,-,: „ ,.men...’was 'rew^arded' with.a: precarious ....toleration ^ they .„we.re .peiv... 

i^ii: mitted, so long as it should please the conqueror, to improve 

[•j their patrimony, in equal shares, for hu emolument and their 

j| ■ ' own. Under the reign of Omar, the Jews of Cliaibar were 

' I transplanted to Syria ; and the caliph alleged the injunction of 

I . his dying master, that one and the true religion shoiild be 

; . professed in his native land of Arabia, 

I sui)mi3i5ioH Five times each day the eyes of Mahomet were turned towards 
2S®£630j MeccaJ^" and he w-as urged by the most sacred and powerful 
I motives to revisit, as a conqueror, the city and the temple from 

whence he had been driven as an exile. The Caaba was present 
! . to his w^aking and sleeping fancy ; an idle dream was translated 

{ into vision and prophecy ; he unfurled the holy banner ; and a 

^ rash promise of success too hastily dropped from the lips of the 

i , apostle. His march from Medina to Mecca displayed the peace- 

I . ful and solemn pomp of a pilgrimage : seventy camels, chosen and 

bedecked for sacrihee, preceded the van ; the sacred teiTitory 
was respected, and the captives were dismissed without ransom 
to proclaim his clemency and devotion. But no sooner did Ma- 
homet descend into the plain, within a day's journey of the city, 
than ha exclaimed, ^"^Tliey have clothed themselves with the 
skins of tigers " ; the numbers and resolution of the Koreish op- 
posed his progress ; and the roving Arabs of the desert might 
desert or betray a leader whom they had followed for the hopes 
fTre&tyof of Spoil. The intrepid fanatic sunk into a cool and cautious 
MiSchf' politician : be waived in the treaty his title of apostle of God, 
concluded with the Koreish and their allies a truce of ten years, 
engaged to restore the fugitives of Mecca who should embrace 
his religion, and stipulated only, for the ensuing year, the humble 
privilege of entering the city as a friend and of remaining three 
, days to accomplish the rites of the pilgrimage.^^^ A cloud of 

shame and sorrow' hung on the retreat of the Musuimans, and 

The banishment of the Jews is attested by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 9) and 
the great A 1 Tabari (Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 285). Yet Niebuhr (Description de 
TArabie, p, 324) believes that the Jewish religion, and Kareite sect, are still pro- 
fessed by the tribe of Chaibar; and that in the plunder of the caravans the 
disciples of Moses are the confederates of those of Mahomet. 

147 xhe successive steps of the reduction of Mecca are related by Abiilfeda (p. 
S4-87, 97-xoo, loa-iix), and Gagnier (tom. ii. p. 209-245, 309-322, tom. iii. p. 1-5S), 
■Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 8, 9, 10), Abulphara^us (Dynast, p. X03}, 

[For a translation of the treaty see Appendix 19 J 
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their clisappointHieKi't Blight jastlj accai^ the failure of a prophet 
who had so often appealed to the evidence of success. The ikitli 
and hope of the' pilgrims were rekindled By the prospect of Mecca ; 
tl'ieir swords were sheathed ; seven times in the footsteps of the 
apostle they encompassed the Caaba ; the Koreisli, had retired 
to the hills, and Mahomet, after the customary sacrifice^ evacuated 
the city on the fourth day. The people was edified by his devo- EA,»i 6201 
tion ; the hostile chiefs were awed, or divided, or seduced ; and 
both Caled and Amrou, the future conquerors of Syria and Egypt, 
most seasonably deserted the sinking cause of idolatry. 
power of Mahomet was increased by the submission of the Ara- 
bian tribes : ten thousand soldiers were assembled for the con- 
quest of Mecca, and the idolaters, the weak*er party, were easily 
convicted of violating the truce. Enthusiasm and discipline im- 
pelled the march and preserved the secret, till the hlaze of ten 
thousand fires proclaimed to the astonished Koreish the design, the 
approach, and the irresistible force of the enemy. The haughty 
Abu Sophian presented the keys of the city ; admired the variety 
of arms and ensigns that passed before him in review ; observed 
that the son of Abdallah had acquired a mighty kingdom ; and 
confessed, under the scymetar of Omar, that he was the apostle 
of the true God, The return of Marius and Sylia was stained 
with the blood of the Romans ; the revenge of Mahomet was 
stimulated by religious zeal, and his injured followers were eager 
to execute or to prevent the order of a massacre. Instead of in- 
dulging their passions and his the victorious exile forgave 

the guilt, and united the factions, of Mecca. His troops in three 
divisions marched into the city ; eight and twenty of the inhabi- 
tants were slain by the sword of Caled; eleven men and six 
women were proscribed by the sentence of Mahomet ; but he 
blamed the cruelty of his lieutenant ; and several of the most 
obnoxious victims were indebted for their lives to his clemency 
or contempt. The chiefs of the Koreish were prostrate at his 
feet, What mercy can you expect from the man whom you 

ns [Othman also joined Mohammad at this juncture. It seems probable that 
Abu Sofyan was in collusion with Mohammad. See Muir, Life of Mahomet, p. 

392.] 

After the conquest of Mecca, the Mahomet of Voltaire imagines and per- 
petrates the most horrid crimes. The poet confesses that he is not supported by 
the truth of history, and can only allege que celui qui fait la guerre a sa patrie au 
nom de Dieu est capable de tout (Oeuvres de Voltaire, tom. xv. p. 282}. The 
maxim is neither charitable or philosophic ; and some reverence is surely due to the 
fame of heroes and the religion of nations. I am informed that a Turkish ambas- 
sador at Paris was much scandalized at the representation of this tragedy. . 
the proscribed persons, only fourjyere put to death.] 
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liave wronged? eondde.m the geiieroslfcy of oiw MiiSi 

' inim:'' « iind yon; shall not' confide in,' ■ vain : ' Bc^.gone ! yon ' are'. 

safe, you tire free/' The people of Mecca doserved their pardon 
by the profession of Islam; andy 'after an exile of seven years, 
tile fugitive missionary was enthroned as the prince and prophet 
of his native country But the three hundred and sixty idols 
of the Caaba were ignominiously broken; the house of God was 
purified and adorned ; as an example to future times, the apostle 
again fulfilled tiie duties of a pilgrim; and a perpetual law was 
enacted that no unbeliever should dare to set his foot on the 
' temtory of the holy city^ 

of The conquest of Mecca determined the faith and obedience of 
the Arabian tribes ; who^ according to the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, had olieyed or disregarded the eloquence or the arms of the 
prophet. Indifference for rites and opinions still marks the 
character of the Bedoweens ; and they might accept, as loosely 
as they hold, the doctrine of the Koran. Yet an obstinate rem- 
. nant still adhered to the religion and liberty of their ancestors, 

’ and the war of Honain derived a proper appellation from the 
Mok, whom Mahomet had vowed to destroy, and whom the con- 
federates of Tayef had sworn to defend F our thousand Pagans 

m TTie ivTahometan doctors still dispute whether Mecca was reduced by force or 
consent (Abulfeda, p. 107, et Gagnier ad locum) ; and this verbal controversy is of 
as much moment as our own about William the Conqueror, 

[The rites, however, of the old cult were retained.] 

V’ii In excluding the Christians from the peninsula of Arabia, the province of 
Hejax, or the navigation of the Red Sea, Chardin (Voyages on Parses, tom. iv. p, 
166) and Reland (Dissert. Miscell. tom. iii. p. 51) are more rigid than the Aliisul- 
mans themselves. The Christians are received without scruple into the ports of 
Mocha, and even of Gedda, and it is only the city a7id precincts of Afecca that are 
inaccessible to the profane (Niebuhr, [Description de TArabie, p. 308, 309. Voyage 
cn Arable, lorn. i. p. 205, 248, &c.). 

Abulfeda, p, 112-115. Gagnier, tom. iil p. 67-8S. D’Herbelot, Mohammed. 
[The results of the conquest of Mecca, and the policy of Moh.ammad towards the Kor- 
aish, have been excellently summed up by Wellhausen : “The fail of Mecca reacted 
]X)wcrfuIly on the future of Islam. Again the saying came true : vicia victores cepit ; 
the victory of the Moslems over the Koraish shaped itself into a domination of the 
Koraish over the Moslems. Ebr this the Prophet himself was to blame. In making 
Meccathe Jerusalem of Islam, he was ostensibly moved by religious motives, but inreal- 
ity Mohammed’s religion had nothing to do with the heathenish usages at the Kaaba 
and tbti Great Feast. To represent Abraham as the founder of the ritual was 
merely a pious fraud. What Mohammed actually sought wa.s to recommend Islam 
to Arabic prejudices by incorporating this fragment of heathenism, and at the same 
time ho was influenced by local patriotism. Henceforth these local feelings became 
quire the mainspring of his conduct ; bis attitude to the Koraish was determiiiexi 
entirely by the spirit of clannishness” (Encycl. Britann., a.rt. MohamracdaiiLsm).] 
siege of Tayef, division of the spoil, &c. are related by Abulfeda (p. 
117-3:23) and Gagnier (tom. iii, p. 88-111)./ It is A 1 Jannabi who mentions the 
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advaiieecl with s€?creej asid speed to Surprise. tlie conqueror ; tliey 
pitied and despised the supine .negligence of -the . Korelsli^ but 
they deperided o,ii the wishes^ and perhaps tlie'aid^ of a people 
who had so lately renounced their gods and bowed beneath the 
yoke of' their enemy* The banners of Medina and Mecca were 
displayed by the prophet ; a crowd of Bedo weens increased the 
’ strength or numbers of the army^ and twelve thousand Miisub 
limns entertained a rash and sinful presumption of their invin- 
cible strength* They descended without precaution into Ihe 
valley of Honain ; the heights had been occupied by the archers 
and slingers of the confederates ; their numbers were oppressed, 
their discipline v/as confounded, their courage was appalled, and 
the Koreish smiled at their impending destruction. The prophet, 
on his ivliite mule, was encompassed by the enemies ; he at- 
tempted to rush against their spears in search of a glorious death ; 
ten of his faithful companions interposed their weapons and their 
breasts ; three of these fell dead at his feet. O my brethren,’" 
he repeatedly cried with soitow and indignation, I am the son 
of Abdallah, I am the apostle of truth ! O man, stand fast in 
the faith 1 O God, send down thy succour! ” His uncle Abbas, 
who, like the heroes of Homer, excelled in the loudness of 
his voice, made the valley resound with the recital of the gifts 
and promises of God ; the jfiying Moslems returned from all sides 
■ 'fe ^ ; and Mahomet observed with pleasure that 

the furnace was again rekindled ; his conduct and example re- 
stor-ed the battle, and lie animated his victorious troops to inflict 
a merciless revenge on the authors of their shame. From the : 
field of Honain he marched without delay to the siege of Tayef, traifj 
sixty, miles to the south-east . of Mecca, a fortress of strength, 
whose fertile la,nds produce the fruits of Syria in the midst of the 
Arabian desert* A friendly tribe, instructed (I laiow not how) 
in the art of sieges, supplied him with a train of battering-rams 
and military engines, ivith a body of five.hundred artificers. But 
it was in vain that he offered freedom to the slaves of Tayef; 
that he violated his own laws by the extirpation of the fruit-trees ; 
'that the ground was opened by the miners ; that the breach was 
assaulted by the troops. After a siege of twenty days, the prophet 
. sounded a retreat ; but he retreated with a song of devout triumph, ■ 
and affected to pray for the repentance and safety of the un- 
believing, city. The spoil of this fortunate expedition amounted 

engines and engineers of the tribe of Daws. The fertile spot of Tayef was supposed 
to be a piece of the land of Syria detached and dropped in the general deluge, 

VOL. V.; 24 : - . ■/ 
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to six ■.tboHsaDcI captives, , twent tlioiisaBcl camels, forty 
thousand sheep, aiid, fotn*' thousand ounces of silver ; a tribe 
wlio ,had fought at , Honaiii, redeero,ed their prisoners by the 
sacriiice of their idols ; but Mahomet compensated the loss by 
resigning to the soldiers, his fifth nf the plunder, and wished for 
their sake that ha possessed as many head of cattle as tliere 
were trees in the province of Tehama. Instead of chastising 
the disaffection of the Koreish, he endeavoured to cut out 
their tongues (his own expression) and to secure their attach- 
ment by a superior measure of liberality : Abu Sophian alone 
was presented with three hundred camels and twenty ounces 
of silver ; and Mecca was sincerely converted to the profitable 
religion of the Koran, 

The fugitwefi and auxiliaries complained that they who had 
home the burthen were neglected in the season of 

replied their artful leader, ^‘suffer me to conciliate 
these recent enemies, these doubtful proselytes, by the gift of 
some perishable goods. To your guard I entrust my life and 
foi-tmies. You are the companions of my exile, of my kingdom, 
of my paradise/’ He was followed by the deputies of Tayef^ 
who dreaded the repetition of a siege. Grant us, O apostle of 
God 1 a truce of three years, with the toleration of our ancient 
worship/’ Not a month, not an hour,’’ Excuse us at least 
from the obligation of prayer/’ Without pra]?-^’ religion is of 
no avail,” They submitted in silence ; their temples were de- 
molished, and the same sentence of destruction was executed 
on all the idols of Arabia. His lieutenants, on the shores of 
the Red Sea, the Ocean, and the Gulf of Persia, were saluted 
by the acclamations of a faithful people ; and the ambassadors 
who knelt before the throne of Medina were as immerous (says 
the Arabian proverb) as the dates that fall from the maturity 
of a palm-tree. The nation submitted to the God and the 
sceptre of Mahomet ; the opprobrious name of tribute was abo- 
lished ; the spontaneous or reluctant oblations of alms and tithes 
were applied to the service of religion ; and one hundred and 
foui'teen tliousand Moslems accompanied the last pilgrimage of 
the apostle. 

When Heracliiis returned in triumph from the Persian w-ar, 
lie entertained, at Emesa, one of the ambassadors ' of Mahomet, 

155 a [For this incident see Sura 9; and Muir, Life of Mahomet, ed. 3, p. 40S-9.] 
The last conquests and pilgrimage of Mahomet are contained in Abulfed'i 
(p. I2t-'i33], Gagnier{tom, iii. p. 119-219), Elmacin (p. 10, ii), Abulpharagius (p, 
103). The ixth of the Hegira was styled the Year of Embassies (Gagnier, Not. 
ad Abulfed. p. 121). 
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wlio invited tile princqs ami nations' -of tlie earth to the pro- 
‘iemon of Iskni. On this foundation the zeal of the Arabians a.b. 620, » 
has supposed the secret conversion of the Christian emperor ; 
the vanity of the Greeks has feigned a personal visit to the 
prince of M.edin% who accepted from the royal bomity a rich 
domain and a secure retreat in the province of SyriaA^^ But 
the friendship of Heraciias and Mahomet was of short continu- 
ance ; the new religion had inflamed rather than assuaged the 
rapacious .spirit of the Saracens ; and the murder of an envoy 
afforded a decent pretence for invading^ with three thousand 
soldiers^ the territory of Palestine that extends to the eastward 
of the Jordan* The holy banner was entrusted to Zeid ; and 
such was the discipline or enthusiasm of the rising sect that 
the noblest chiefs served without reluctance under the slave of 
the prophet. On the event of his decease^ Jaafar and Abdallah 
were successively substituted to the command ; and^ if the three 
should perish in tlie war;> the troops were authorised to elect 
their general. The three leaders were slain in the battle 

the first military action which tried the valour of the 
Moslems against a foreign enemy, Zeid fell, like a soldier, in 
the foi'emost ranks ; the death of Jaafar was heroic and mem- 
orable : he lost his right hand ; he shifted the standard to his 
left ; the left was severed from his body ; he embraced the 
standard with his bleeding stumps, till he was transfixed to the 
ground with fifty honourable wounds. Advance,'"' cried Ab- 
dallah, wiio stepped into the vacant place, advance with con- 
fidence : either victory or paradise is oui* owm." The lance of 
a Roman decided the alternative ; but the falling standard was 
rescued by Caled, the proselyte of Mecca: nine sw^ords were 
broken in his hand ; and his valour withstood and repulsed the 
superior numbers of the Christians. In the nocturnal council 
of the camp he was chosen to command : his skilful evolutions 
of the ensuing day secured either the victory or the retreat of 
the Saracens ; and Caled is renowned among his brethi'en and 
his enemies by the glorious appellation of the Sword of God. iBsM^Au&hj 
In the pulpit, Mahomet described, with prophetic rapture, the 
.crowns of, the blessed martyrs ; but in jjrivate he betrayed the 

Compare the bigoted A 1 Jannabi (apud Gagnier, tom. ii. p. 232-255) with 
the no less bigoted Greeks, Theophanes (p. 276-27S [ad. a.m. 6122]), Zonaras 
(tom. IL 1 . xiv. p, 86 [c. 17]), and Cedrenus (p. 421 [i. p. 737, ed. Bonn]). 

2ii3 F'oj. the battle of Mnta and its consequences, see Abulfeda (p. 100-202), and 
Gagnier (tom. ii.p. 327’-343)- (says Theophanes [ad. a.m. 6123]) -qv k^yovat.. 

[Tr/i'.] fi,dx<ii-pav rov OeoO, 
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feelings of human mtare;"'’he''was smprlsecl as he wept over 
the daughter of Zeid, What do I see ? said tlie astonished 
votary. You see,” replied the apostle, a friend who is de- 
: ploring the loss of his most faithful friend.” After the con- 
quest of Mecca the sovereign of Arabia affected to prevent the 
■ hostile preparations of Heraclius ; and solemnly proclaimed war 
against the Romans, without attempting to disguise the hard- 
ships and dangers of the enterprised^^ The Moslems were dis- 
couraged : they alleged the want of money, or horses, or pro- 
visions ; the season of harvest, and the intolerable heat of the 
summer : Hell is much hotter,'" said the indignant prophet. 

He disdained to compel their service ; but on his return he 
admonished the most guilty by an excommunication of hfty days. 
Their desertion enhanced the merit of Abubeker, Othman, and 
the faithful companions who devoted their lives and fortunes ; 
and Mahomet displayed his banner at the head of ten thousand 
horse and twenty thousand foot. Painful indeed was the dis- 
tress of the march ; lassitude and thirst were aggravated by the 
scorching and pestilential winds of the desert ; ten men rode by 
turns on the same camel ; and they were reduced to the shame- 
ful necessity of drinking the w’ater from the belly of that useful 
animal. In the midway, ten days' journey from Medina and 
Damascus, they reposed near the grove and fountain of Tabuc. 
Beyond that place, Mahomet declined the prosecution of the 
war ; he declared himself satisfied with the peaceful intentions, 
he "was more probably daunted by the martial array, of the 
emperor of the East. But the active and intrepid Caied spread 
around the terror of his name ; and the prophet received the 
submission of the tribes and cities from the Euphrates to Allah 
at the head of the Red Sea. To his Christian subjects Mahomet 
readily granted the security of their persons, the freedom of 
their trade, the property of their goods, and the toleration cjf 
their worship. The weakness of their Arabian brethren had 

The expedition, of Tabuc is recorded by our ordinary historians, Abnlfeda 
(Vit. Moham. p. 123-127) and Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 147-163) ; 
but we have the advantage of appealing to the original evidence of the Koran 
(c. 9, p. 154, 165), with Sale's learned and rational notes. 

^■S*>Tfae Diploma securilatis Aiknsihus is attested by Ahmed Ben Joseph, and 
the author Libri Splendorum (Gagnier, Not. ad Abiilfedarn, p. 125) ; but Abdlfeda 
himself, as well as Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 11), though he owns Mahomet's re- 
gard for the Christians (p. 13), only mentions peace and tribute. In tho' yearl 1630, 

, Sionita published at Paris the text and version of Mahomet's patent in favour of 
' the Christians ; which was admitted and reprobated by the opposite taijste of 
Salmasiiis and Grotius (Bayle, Mahomet, Rem. AA). Hottinger doubts of its 
authenticity {Hist. Orient, p. 237) ; Renaudot urges the consent of the Mahom etans 
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restrained them from ■ opposing Ms ambitioB ;■ the disciples of ■ ‘ 
Jesus were endeared to the enemj'of'.the Jews ; and it- was the 
interest of a conqueror to propose a, fair -capitulation to the most 
powerful religion of the earth. 

Till the age of sixty-three- years, the strength of Mahomet 
was equal to the temporal and spiritual fatigues of his mission, 
His epileptic hts^ an absurd calumny of the Greeks, would 
be an object of pity rather than abhorrence ; but he seri- 
ously believed that he was poisoned at Chaibar by the revenge 
of a Jewish female. During four years, the health of the 
prophet declined ; his infirmities increased ; but his mortal 
disease was a fever of fourteen days, which deprived him by in- 
tervals of the use of reason. As soon as he was conscious of his 
danger, he edihed his brethren by the humility of his virtue or 
penitence. If there be any man,"' said the apostle from the 
pulpit, ^Gvhom I have unjustly scourged, I submit my o%vn back 
to the lash of retaliation. Have I aspersed the reputation of a 
Musulman ? let him proclaim faults in the face of the con- 
gregation. Has any one been despoiled of his goods ? the little 
that I possess shall compensate the principal and the interest of 
the debt/* Yes,"' replied a voice from the crowd, am en- 
titled to three drachms of silver.'" Mahomet heard the complaint, 
satisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor for accusing him 
in this world rather than at the day of judgment. Fie beheld 
with temperate firmness the approach of death ; enfranchised 
his slaves (seventeen men, as they are named, and eleven women) ; 

(Hist Patriarch. Alex. p. 169) ; but Mosheim (Hist. Eccles. p. 244) shews the 
futility of their opinion, and inclines to believe it spurious. Yet Abulpharagius 
quotes the impostor’s treaty with the Nestorian patriarch (Asseman. Bibliot. 
Orient, tom. ii, p. 418) ; but Abulpharagius was primate of the Jacobites. [For 
the treaty with the prince and people of Aila, which is doubtless geriume, see 
Appendix 19,] 

The. epilepsy, or falling-sickness, of Mahomet, is asserted by Theophanes, 
Zonaras, and the rest of the Greeks ; and is greedily swallowed by the gross bigotry 
of Hottinger (Hist. Orient, p, 10, ii), Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 12), and 
Maracci (tom. ii. Alcoran, p. 762, 763). The titles (if/ie Torapped up^ the covered) of 
tw^o chapters of the Koran (73, 74) can hardly be strained to such an interpretation ; 
the silence, the ignorance of the Mahometan commentators is more conclusive than 
the most peremptory denial ; and the charitable side is espoused by Ockley (Hist, 
of the Saracens, tom. i. p. 301), Gagnier (ad Abulfedam, p. 9, Vie de Mahomet, tom. 

-i p, 118), and Sale (Koran, p. 469-474). [Mohammad seems to have suffered front 
jhysteria (an affection which, as is now established, is not confined to women and is 
therefore miscalled), which when acute produced catalepsy. Sprenger has a long 
^chapter on the subject, I^eben und Lehre des Mohammad, vol. i. c. 3, p, 207 sqq. ] 

lO^This poison (more ignominious since it was offered as a test of his prophetic 
^knowledge) is frankly confessed by his zealous votari^, Abulfeda (p. 92) and Ai 
7 annabi (apiid Gagnier, tom. ii. p, 2S6-288). . - ' . ' 
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miiiiitely directed .tlie ardef of Ms funeral ; and moderated the 
lamentations of Ills weeping friends, oii wlioin lie bestowed the 
benediction of peace. Till the “ third day before his death, he 
regularly performed the function of public prayer. The choice 
of Abubeker to supply his place appeared to mark that ancient 
and faithful friend as his successor in the sacerdotal and regal 
office ; but he prudently declined the risk and envy of a more 
explicit nomination. At a moment when his faculties were 
visibly impaired, he called for pen and ink, to write, or more 
properly to dictate, a divine book, the sum and accomplishment 
of all his revelations ; a dispute amse in the chamber whether 
he should be allowed to supersede the authority of the Koran ; 
and the prophet was forced to reprove the indecent vehemence 
of his disciples. If the slightest credit may be afforded to the 
traditions of his wives and companions, he maintained in the 
bosom of his family, and to the last moments of his life, the dig- 
nity of an apostle and the faith of an enthusiast ; described the 
visits of Gabriel, who bid an everlasting farewell to the earth, 
and expressed his lively confidence not only of the mercy, but of 
the favour, of the Supreme Being. In a familiar discourse he 
had mentioned his special prerogative, that the angel of death 
was not allowed to take his soul till he had respectfully asked 
the permission of the prophet. The request was granted ; and 
Mahomet immediately fell into the agony of his dissolution : his 
head was reclined on the lap of Ajesha, the best beloved of all 
his wives ; he fainted with the violence of pain ; recovering his 
spirits, he raised his eyes towards the roof of the house, and, 
with a steady look, though a faltering voice, uttered the last 
broken, though articulate, words: ^“-'O God! . . . pardon my 
sins ... Yes, ... I come, . . . among my fellow-citizens on 
high ; and thus peaceably expired on a caz'pet spread upon the 
floor. An expedition for the conquest of Syria w^as stopped by 
this mournful event ; the army halted at the gates of Medina ; 
the chiefs wei'e assembled round their dying master. The city, 
mox’e especially the house of the prophet, was a scene of clamor- 
ous sorrow, or silent despair ; fanaticism alone could suggest a 
ray of hope and consolation. Flow can he be dead, our witness, 
our intercessor, our mediator with God.^ By God, he is not 
dead ; like Moses and Jesus, he is wapt in a holy trance, and 
speedily will he:' return. ; to -.his' faithful peopled’ The evidence 
of sense was disregarded;; and Omar, unsheathing his scymetar, 
threatened to strike off the heads of the infidels wdjo' should dare ' 
to -affirm that the prophet was no more. The tumult was-ap'- 
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peased by the weight and moderatioB of , Abiibeker. ^ it 
Mahomet/^ said he to Omar and the'mnltitnde^ ^^or the God of 
Mahomet^ whom you worship ? ■ The God of Mahomet livetli for 
ever^ but the apostle w^as a mortal like onrmlms^ anch m^cordiiig 
to his own prediction^ he has experienced the common IktC' of 
mortality/' He was piously interred b}?- the hands of his nearest 
kinsman^ on the same spot on which he expired ; Medina has 
been sanctiiied by the death and burial of Mahomet ; and the 
Innumerable pilgrims of Mecca often turn aside from the way^ 
to bow in voluntary devotion before the simple tomb of the 
prophetd'*''"’^ 

At the conclusion of the life of Mahomet, it may perhaps be 
expected that I should balance his faults and virtues, that I 
should decide whether the title of enthusiast or impostor more 
properly belongs to that extraordinary man. Had I been inti- 
mately conversant with the son of Abdallah, the task would still 
be difficult, and tlie success uncertain : at the distance of twelve 
centuries, I darkly contemplate his shade through a cloud of 
religious incense ; and, could I truly delineate the portrait of an 
hour, the ileetiog resembl since would not equally apply to the 
solitary of mount Hera, to the preacher of Mecca, and to the 
conqueror of Arabia. The author of a mighty revolution appears 
to have been endowed with a pious and contemplative disposition ; 
so soon as marriage had raised him above the pressure of want, 
he avoided the paths of ambition and avarice ; and, till the age 
of forty, he lived wdtli innocence, and would have died without 
a name. The unity of God is an idea most congenial to nature 

The Greeks and Latins have invented and propagated the vulgar and ridicu- 
lous story that Mahomet’s iron tomb is suspended in the air at Mecca {<n)(j.a 
ixerempt^^ofxi-mv, Laonicus Chalcocondyles de Rebus Turcicis, 1 . iii. p. 66), by the 
action of equal and potent loadstones (Dictionnaire de Bayle, Mahomet, Rem. 
EE, FF). Without any philosophical inquiries, it may suffice that, i. The prophet 
was not buried at Mecca ; and, 2. That his tomb at Medina, which has bean visited 
by millions, is placed on the ground (Reland de Relig. Moham. 1 . ii. c. 19, p. 209- 
21X ; Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 263-268), 

yL\l Jannabi enumerates (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 372-391) the multi- 
farious duties of a pilgrim who visits the tombs of the prophet and his companions ; 
and the learned casuist decides that this act of devotion is nearest in obligation and 
nierit to a divine precept. The doctors are divided, which, of Mecca and Medina, 
be the most excellent (p. 391-394), 

The last sickness, death, and burial of Mahomet are described by Abulfeda 
and Gagnier (Vit. Moham. p. 133-142, Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii, p. 220-271). The 
most private and interesting circumstances were originally received from Ayesha, 
All, the sons of; Abbas, &c. ; and, as they dwelt at Medina and survived the 
prophet many years, they might repeat the pious tale to a second or third genera- 
tion of pilgrims, i ■ 
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aad reason ; and a, slight eonversation with the Jews and Cliias- 
tians would teach him to despise and detest the idolatry of 
Mecca* it WB.S the duty of a man and a citissen to impart the 
doctrine of salvation, to rescue’ his country from the dominion of 
sin and error. The energy of a mind incessantly bent on the 
same object would convert a general obligation into a particular 
call ; the warm suggestings of the understanding or the fancy 
would be felt as the inspirations of heaven ; the labour of 
thought would expire in rapture and vision; and the inward 
sensation, the invisil^le monitor, wmuld be described with the 
form and attributes of an angel of From enthusiassn to 

imposture the step is perilous and slippery ; the daemon of Soc- 
rates affords a memorable instance, how a wise man may 
deceive himself, how a good man may deceive others, how the 
conscience may slumber in a mixed and middle state between 
self-illusion and voluntary fraud. Charity may believe that the 
original motives of Mahomet were those of pure and genuine 
benevolence ; but a human missionary is incapable of cherishing 
the obstinate unbelievers who reject his claims, despise his 
arguments, and persecute his life ; he might forgive his personal 
advei’saries, he may lawfully hate the enemies of God ; the stem 
passions of pride and revenge were kindled in the bosom of 
Mahomet, and he sighed, like the prophet of Nineveh, for the 
destruction of the rebels whom he had condemned. The in- 
justice of ]\Iecca and the choice of Medina transfomaed the 
citizen into a prince, the humble preacher into the leader of 
armies ; but his sword was consecrated by the example of the 
saints ; and the same God who afflicts a sinful world with pesti- 
lence and earthquakes might inspire for their conversion or 

The Christians, rashly enough, have assigned to Mahomet a tame pigeon , 
that seemed to descend from heaven and whisper in his ear. As this pretended 
miracle is urged by Grotius (de Veritate Religionis Christianse), his Arabic trans- 
lator, the learned Pocock, inquired of him the names of his authors ; and Grotius 
confessed that it is unknown to the Mahometans themselves. Lest it should provoke 
their indignation and laughter, the pious h‘e is suppressed in thb Arabic version ; 
but it has maintained an edifying place in the numerous editions of the Latin text 
(Pocock, Specimen Hist, Arabum, p. i86, 187. Reland, de Religion, Moham. 1. 
ii. c. 39, p. 259-262). ' 

rovro icrriv eic xratfit)? ap^dfievovt rts ytyvofxivy} Jq orav yevrjrat. ael 

dworpeVei /ie rovVov & du fxeXXto rrpdrretv^ TTporpeVei Se ovirore (PlatO, m Apolog. Socrat. 
c. 19, p. 121, 122, edit. Fischer). The familiar examples, which' Socrates urges in 
his Dialogue with Theages (Platon. Opera, tom. L p. 128, 129, edit. Hen. Stephan. }, 
are beyond the reach of human foresight ; and the divine inspiration (the Aat.udj'tov) 
of the philosopher is clearly^ taught in the Memorabilia of Xenbphon. The ideas 
of the most rational Platonists are expressed by Cicero (de Divinat. i. 54}, and in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth Dissertations of Maximus of Tyre (p. ^53-172, edit. Davis). 
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cliastiseiTieiit - the valoiii* of his^ sewarits. ' In the exercise (»f 
political goveiiimeiit^ ^he was compelled to abate of the stenv 
rigour of fanaticism, j to comply in some .measure with the prejn- 
dices and passions of liis followers^ and to employ even the vices 
of maiikiiid ‘ as the instruments of their salvation. The use of, 
fraud and perfidy;, of cruelty and injustice, were often subservient 
to the propagation of the faith ; and Mahomet commanded or 
approved the assassination of the Jews and idolaters who had 
escaped from the field of battle. By the repetition of such acts, 
the character of Mahomet must have been gradually stained ; 
and the infiuence of such pernicious habits would be poorly 
compensated by the practice of the personal and social virtues 
which are necessary to maintain the reputation of a prophet 
among his sectaries and friends. Of his last years, ambition was 
the ruling passion ; and a politician will suspect that he secretly 
smiled (the victorious impostor !) at the enthusiasm of his youth 
and the credulity of his proselytes. A philosopher will observe 
that their cruelty and his success would tend more strongly to 
fortify the assurance of his divine mission, that his interest and 
religion were insepax’ably connected, and that liis conscience 
would be soothed by the persuasion that he alone was absolved 
by the Deity from the obligation of positive and moral laws. 

If he retained any vestige of his native innocence, the sins of 
Mahomet may be allowed as an evidence of his sincerity. In 
the support of truth, the arts of fraud and fiction may be deemed 
less criminal ; and he would have started at the foulness of the 
means, had he not been satisfied of the importance and justice 
of the end. Even in a conqueror or a priest, I can surprise a 
word or action of unaffected humanity ; and the decree of 
Mahomet that, in the sale of captives, the mothers should never 
be separated from their children may suspend or moderate the 
censure of the historian 

The good sense of Mahomet despised the pomp of royalty; priv&uim 

of 

some passage of his voluminous writings, Voltaire compares the prophet, 
in his old age, to a fakir : ^‘qui ddtache la chalne de son con pour en donner sur 
les oreilies k ses confreres”. 

Gagnier relates, with the same impartial pen, this humane law of the prophet, 
and the murders of Caab, and Sophian, which he prompted and approved (Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 69, 97, 20S). 

the domestic life of Mahomet, constilt Gagnier, and the corresponding 
chapters of Abulfeda, for his diet (tom. iii, p. 285-288), his children (p. 189, 289), 
his wives (p. 290-303), his marriage with Zeineb {tom. ii. p. 152-160), his arnoiif 
with Mary (p. 303-309), the false accusation of Ayesha (p. 186-199). The most ori- 
ginal evidence of the three last transactions is contained in the xxivth, xx.xiiird and 
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tlie apostle of God submitted to tbe menial offices of the family i 
lie kindled the lire, swept the floor, milked the ewes, and mendecl 
with Ills own hands Jus. .shoes 'and his 'woollen garment* .Dis- 
daining the penance and 'merit' of a hermit, he observed, with- 
out effort or vanity, the abstemioiis. diet of an Arab and a 'soldier. 
On solemn occasions, he feasted his companions with rustic aiici 
hospitable plenty ; but in his domestic life many weeks would 
elapse without a fire being kindled on the hearth of the prophet. 
The interdiction of wine was confirmed by his example ; his 
liimger was appeased with a sparing* allowance of barley bread ; 
he delighted in the taste of milk and honey ; but his ordinary 
food consisted of dates and water. Perfumes and women -were 
the two sensual enjoyments which his nature required and his 
religion did not forbid ; and Mahomet affirmed that the fervour 
of his devotion w'as increased by these innocent pleasures. The 
heat of the climate inflames the blood of the x4.rabs ; and their 
libidinous complexion has been noticed by the waiters of anti- 
quity,'^^^ Their incontinence was regulated by the civil and I’eii- 
gious laws of the Koran ; their incestuous alliances w^ere blamed ; 
the boundless licence of polygamy was reduced to four legitimate 
wives or concubines ; their rights both of bed and of dowry 
were equitably determined ; the freedom of divorce was discour- 
aged, adultery was condemned as a capital offence, and fornica- 
tion, in either sex, was punished with an hundred stripes.^^^ 
Such w^ere the calm and rational precepts of the legislator ; but 
in his private conduct Mahomet indulged the appetites of a man 
and abused the claims of a prophet, A special revelation dis- 
pensed him from the laws which he had imposed on his nation ; 
the female sex, without reserve, was abandoned to his desires ; 
and this singular prerogative excited the envy, rather than the 
scandal, the veneration, rather than the envy, of the devout 
Musulmans. If we remember the seven hundred wives and three 
hundred concubines of the wise Solomon, w^e shall applaud the 
modesty of the Arabian, who espoused no more than seventeen 
or fifteen wives ; eleven are enumerated who occupied at Medina 

k%ith chapters of the Koran, with Sale’s Commentary. Prideaiix (Life of Maho- 
met, p. 80-90) and INIaracci (Prodrom. Alcoran, part iv. p. 49-59) have maliciously 
exaggerated the frailties of Mahomet. 

Incredibile est quo ardore apud eos in Venerem uterque solvitur sexus (Am» 
mian. Marcellin, 1. xiv. c. 4). 

■na Sale (Preliminary Discourse, p. 133-137) has recapitulated the laws of mar- 
riage, divorce, &c., and the curious reader of Selden’s Uxor Hebraica will recognise 
many Jewish ordinances. [The statement in the text ‘‘four legitimate wives or 
concubines ” is incorrect. There was no restriction as to the number of concubines.] 
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tlieir separate apartments round; tlie liouse of tlie apostle^ and en- 
joyed in tlieir turns tlie favour of bis' conjugal society, Wbat is 
singular eiioiigli^ they wereall widows^^^excepting only Ayesliaj, tlie 
daugliter of Abube'ker. She was. doubtless a virgin, since Maho- 
met eoiisuminated bis nuptials (such is the premature ripeness 
of the climate) when she was only nine years of age. The youth, 
the beauty, the spirit of Ayesha gave her a superior ascendant ; 
she was beloved and trusted by the prophet ; and^ after his 
death,, the daughter of Abubeker was long revered as the mother 
of the faithful Her behaviour had been ambiguous and indis- 
creet ; in a nocturnal march, she was accidentally left behind ; 
and in the morning Ayesha returned to the camp with a man. 
The temper of Mahomet was inclined to jealousy ; but a divine 
revelation assured him of her innocence : he chastised her ac- 
cusers, and published a laiv of domestic peace that no %voman 
should be condemned unless four male witnesses had seen her 
in the act of adultery. in his adventures with Zeineb, the 
wife of Zeid, and with Mary, an Egyptian captive,^^^^ the amor- 
ous prophet forgot the interest of his reputation. At the house 
of Zeid, his freedman and adopted son, he beheld, in a loose un- 
dress, the beauty of Zeineb, and burst forth into an ejaculation 
of devotion and desire. The servile or grateful freedman under- 
stood the hint, and yielded, without hesitation, to the love of 
Ills benefactor. But, as the filial relation had excited some 
doubt and scandal, tine angel Gabriel descended from heaven 
to ratify the deed, to annul the adoption, and gently to reprove 
the apostle for distrusting the indulgence of his God. One of 
his wives, Hafsa,^”’^^ tlie daughter of Omar, surprised hini on her 
own bed in the embraces of his Egyptian captive ; she promised 
secrecy and forgiveness ; he swore that he would renounce the 
possession of Mary. Both parties forgot their engagements ; 
and Gabriel again descended with a chapter of the Koran, to 
absolve him from his oath, and to exhort him freely to enjoy 
ills captives and concubines without listening to the clamours 
of Ills wuves. In a solitary retreat of thirty days, he laboured, 
alone with Mary, to fulfil the commands of the angel. When 
his love and revenge ivere satiated, he summoned to his pres- 
ence Ills eleven wives, reproached their disobedience and indis- 

In a memorable case, the Caliph Omar decided that all presumptive evidence 
was of no avail ; and that all the four witnesses must have actually seen stylum in 
p,vxide (Abulfedar, Annales Moslemici, p. 71, vers. Reiske). 

[A gift of the Copt Mokaukas ; for whom see below, p. 448, and Appendix 20.] 
i74a[xi^t5 editions give Hapia^ which must have been originally a misprint.] 
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cretion^ and threatened them- with a sentence of diForee' both 
ill this world and in the next : a dreadful sentence^ since those 
who. had ascended the bed of the prophet -ivere for eyer ex- 
cluded from the hope of a second marriage. Perhaps the in- 
coiitiiieiice of Mahomet may be palliated by the tradition of his 
natural or preternatural gifts : he united the manly virtue of 

thirty of the children of Adam ; and the apostle might rival the 
thirteenth labour of the Grecian Herculesd^"^ A more serious 
and decent excuse may be drawn from his fidelity to Cadijali. 
During the twenty-four years of their marriage, her youthful 
husband abstained from the right of polygamy, and the pride or 
tenderness of the venerable matron wTas never insulted by the 
society of a rival. After her death he placed her in the rank 
of the four perfect wmmen, with the sister of Moses, the mother 
of Jesus, and Fatima, the best beloved of his daughters. Was 
she not old ? said Ayesha, with the insolence of a blooming 
beauty ; has not God given you a better in her place ? No, 
by God,^’ said Mahomet, with an effusion of honest gratitude, 

there never can be a better 1 she believed in me, when men 
despised me ; she relieved my wants, when I was poor and per- 
seeuted by the woidd/^ 

In the largest indulgence of polygamy, the founder of a re- 
ligion and empire might aspire to multiply the chances of a 
numerous posterity and a lineal succession. The hopes of 
Mahomet were fatally disappointed. The virgin Ayesha, and 
his ten widows of mature age and approved fertility, were barren 
in his potent embraces. The four sons of Cadijah died in their 

nssibi robur ad generatioaem, quantum triginta viri habent, inesse jactareli ; 
iLa lit iinicajior^ posset undecim feminis saiisfacere^ utex Arabum iibris refert Stns. 
Petrus Paschasius, c. 2 (Maracci, Prodromus Alcoran, p. iv. p. 55. See likewise 
Observations de Belon, L iii. c. 10, fol. 179, recto). A 1 Jannabi (Gagnier, tom. iii. 
p. 487) records his own testimony that he surpassed all men in conjugal vigour ; 
and Abiilfeda mentions the exclamation of Ali, w-ho washed his body after his 
death, ** O propheta, certe penis tuus caelum versus erectus est” {in Vit. Moham- 
med, p. 140). 

borrow' the style of a father of the church, 

MKov (Greg, Nazianzen, Orat iii. p. 108 [Or. iv. c. 122 ; ap, Migne, Pair. Gr, 35, 
p. 661J), 

The common and most glorious legend includes, in a single night, the fifty 
victories of liercules over the virgin daughters of Thestius (Diodor. Sicul. tom i. 1 . 
iv. p. 274 [c. 29; Diodorus does not say “ in a single night’'] ; Pausanias, L ix. 
p. 763 [c. 27, 6] ; Statius Sylv. 1 . ,i. eleg. iii. v. 42). But Atbenasus allows seven 
nights (Deipnosophist. 1 . ’xiii. p. 556 [c. 4]) and Apollodorus fifty, for this 
arduous achievement of Hercules, who was then no more than eighteen years of 
age (Bihliot. 1 . ii. c. 4, p. in, cum notis Heyne, part i. p. 332). 

Al;>ulf6da in Vit, Moham. p. 12,. xg, 16, cum notis Gagnierj 
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infancy, Mary, his Egyptian , conaibin^’ was endeared to him 
by tlie birtli of Ibrahim* At the, end ^ of hfteen months the pro- 
phet wept 0¥er liis grave ; but he'' sustained %vith firmness the 
raillery of his enemies^ and checked the adulation or credulity 
of the Moslems, by the assurance that an eclipse of the sun was 

.occasioned by the death of the infant. ' Cadljalihad likewise 
given him four daughters, who were married to the most faithful 
of his disciples ; the three eldest died before their father ; but 
Fatima, who possessed his confidence and love, became the wife 
of her cousin Ali and the mother of an illustrious progeny. 

The merit and misfortunes of Ali and his descendants will lead 
me to anticipate, in this place, the series of the Saracen caliphs, 
a title which describes the commanders of the faithful as the 
vicars and successors of the apostle of God.^”^ 

The birth, the alliance, the character of Ali, which exalted character 
him above the rest of his countrymen, might justify his claim 
to the vacant throne of Arabia. The son of Abu Taleb was, in 
Ills ovra right, the chief of the family of Hasliem, and the here- 
ditary prince or guardian of the city and temple of Mecca. 

The light of prophecy was extinct ; but the husband of Fatima 
might expect the inheritance and blessing of her father ; the 
Arabs had sometimes been patient of a female reign : and the 
two grandsons of the prophet had often been fondled in his lap 
and shown in his pulpit, as the hope of his age and the chief of 
the youth of paradise. The first of the true believers might 
aspire to march before them in this world and in the next ; 
and, if some were of a graver and more rigid cast, the zeal and 
virtue of Ali were never outstripped by any recent proselyte. 

He united the qualifications of a poet, a soldier, and a saint ; 
his wisdom still breathes in a collection of moral and religious 
sayings ; and every antagonist, in the combats of the tongue 
or of the sword, was subdued by Ills eloquence and valour. 

This outline of the Arabian history is drawn from the Bibliotheque Orientaic 
ofd’Herbelot (under the names of Aboubecre, Omar, Oihman, Ali, &c.), from the 
Annals of j^biilfeda, Abulpharagius, and Elraacin (under the proper years of the 
Hegira\ and cspeydally from Ockley's History of the Saracens (vol. i. p. i-io, 

115-122, 229, 249, 363-372, 378-391, and almost the whole of the second volume). 

Yet we should weigh with caution the traditions of the hostile sects ; a stream 
which- become.s still more muddy as it flows farther from the source. Sir John 
Chardin has too faithfully copied the fables and errors of the modern Persians 
(Voyages, tom. ii. p. 235-250, &c.). 

Ockley (at tl'ie end of his second volume) has given an English version of 
169 sentences, whicli he ascribes, with some hesitation, to Ali, the .son of Abu 
Taleb. His ])refacc is coloured by the enthusiasm of a translator ; yet these sen- 
tmices rtelincHte a ciiaracteristic, though dark, picture of human life. 
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From tlie first Iiour of 'IiiS' mission to the last rites of his funeral, 
the apostle was never forsaken hy a generous friend, whom he, 
deliglitecl to name his brother^ his vicegerent, and the faithful’ 
Aaron of a second Moses. The son of Abu Taleb was after- 
wards reproached for neglecting to secure his interest by a 
\ solemn declaration of his right, which would have silenced all 
competition and sealed his succession by the decrees of heaven. 
But the unsuspecting hero confided in himself ; the jealousy of 
empire, and perhaps the fear of opposition, might suspend 
the resolutions of Mahomet ; and the bed of sickness was be- 
sieged by the artful Ayesha, the daughter of Ahubeker and the 
enemy of Aii. 

The silence and death of the prophet restored the liberty of 
the people ; and his companions convened an assembly to de- 
liberate OR the choice of his successor. The hereditaiy claim 
and lofty spirit of Ali were offensive to an aristocracy of elders, 
desirous of bestowing and resuming the sceptre by a free and 
frequent election ; the Koreish could never be reconciled to 
the proud pre-eminence of the line of Hasliem ; the ancient 
discord of the tribes was rekindled ; the Jugifives of Mecca and 
the anxiliaries of Medina asserted their respective merits ; and 
the rash proposal of choosing two independent caliphs would 
have crushed, in their infancy, the religion and empire of the 
Saracens. The tumult was appeased by the disinterested 
I'esolution of Omar, who, suddenly renouncing his own preten- 
sions, stretched forth his hand, and declared himself the first 
subject of the mild and venerable Abnbeker. The urgency of 
the moment and the acquiescence of the people might excuse 
this illegal and precipitate measure ; but Omar himself confessed 
from the pulpit that, if any Musulman should hereafter presume 
to anticipate the suffrage of his brethren, both the elector Aind 
the elected would be worthy of death.^®^ After the simple 
inauguration of Abubeker, he was obeyed in Medina, Mecca, 
and the provinces of Arabia ; the Hashemites alone decJinect 
the oath of fidelity ; and their chief, in his own house, maintained, 
above six months, a sullen and independent reserve, without 
listening to the threats of Omar, who attempted to consume 
with fire the habitation of the daughter of the apostle. The 

Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, vol. i. p. 5, 6), from an Ara,bian Ms. , represents' 
Ayesha as adverse to the substitution of her father in the place of the apostle. 
This fact, so improbable in itself, is unnoticed by Abulfcda, Al Jannabi, and Al 
Bochari ; the last of whom quotes the tradition ofAyesha herself (Vit, Mohammed, 
p, 136. Vic de Nlahomet, torn, iii. p. 236). 
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cleatli of Fatima and tlie dedine, :of "Ms party snlxliiecl the ■ , 
indignant spirit of Ali ; he condescehcled to salute the eoin- 
iiiarider of the faithfiilj accepted Ms excuse'' of, the necessity of 
preventing tlieir common enemies, and wisely rejected liis 
eoiirteoiis offer of abdicating the “government of the Arabians. 

After a reign of two jrears, the aged caliph was summoned by CA^g. 22, A.jt> 
the angel of death. In liis testament, with the taeit approba- 
tion of the companions, he bequeathed the sceptre to the firm 
and intrepid virtue of Omar. 1 have no occasion,'’ said the 
modest candidate, tor the place." But the place has occasion 
for you," replied Abubeker ; who expired with a fervent prayer 
that the God of Mahomet would ratify his choice and direct the^g»gj 
Musulmans in the %vay of concord and obedience. The prayer 24 f Aug, 

was not ineifectual, since Ali himself, in a life of privacy and 
prayer, professed to revere the superior worth and dignity of 
his rival ; who comforted him for the loss of empire by the most 
fiattering marks of confidence and esteem. In the twelfth year rei^veutii] 
of his reign, Omar received a mortal wound from the hand of 
an assassin ; he rejected with equal impartiality the names of 
his son and of Aii, refused to load his conscience with the sins 
of his successor, and devolved on six of the most respectable 
companions the arduous task of electing a commander of the 
feithfuL On this occasion Ali was again blamed by his friends 
for submitting his right to the judgment of men, foi’ recognising 
their jurisdiction by accepting a place among the six electors. 

He might have obtained their suffrage, had he deigned to 
promise a strict and servile conformity, not only to the Koran 
and tradition, but likewise to the determinations of two 
With these limitations, Othman, the secretary of Mahomet, of othman, 
accepted the government ; nor was it till after the third caliph, tov! Ifh 
twenty-four years after the death of the prophet, that Ali was 
invested, by the popular choice, with the regal and sacerdotal 
office. Tlie manners of the Arabians retained their primitive 
simplicity, and the son of Abu Taleb despised the pomp and 
vanity of this world. At the hour of prayer, he repaired to the 

^^■*2 Particularly by his friend and cousin Abdallah, the son of Abbas, who died 
A.D. 687, with the title of grand doctor of the Moslems. In Abulfeda he re- 
capitulated the important occasions in which Ali had neglected his salutary 
advice ([Ann. Most] p. 76, vers. Reiske); and concludes"" (p. 85), O princeps 
hdelium, absque controversia tu quidera vere fortis es, at inops boni consilli et 
tenam gerendaxtuB pariim callens. 

I suspect that the two seniors (Abulpharagius, p. 115 ; Ockley, tom. i. p. 

371) may signify not two actual counsellors, but his two predecessors, Abubeker' 
a,nd Omar. [Weil translates ^^the two Caliphs who preceded,” Geschichte der 
Chalifen, i. i $3.] 
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iiioseli of Medina^ elotliedin'-a thin cotton gown^ a coarse 
on his Iiead^ Iris slippers in, one handj and his' liow in the other; 
instead of a walking staff.'.-- The companions of the prophet and 
the chiefs of the tribes saluted their new sovereign; and gave 
him their right hands as a sign of fealty and allegiance. 

The mischiefs that How from the contests of ambition are 
usually confined to the times and countries in wliich they havC' 
been agitated. But the religious discord of the friends and 
enemies of All has been renewed in every age of tlie Hegira; 
and is still maintained in the immortal hatred of the Persians 
and Turks. The former, who are branded with the appellation 
of ShiiieSf or sectaries, have enriched the Mahometan creed with 
a new article of faith ; and; if Mahomet be the apostle, his 
companion Ali is the vicar, of God. In their private converse, 
in their public worship, they bitterly execrate the three usurpers 
who intercepted his indefeasible right to the dignity of Imam 
and Caliph ; and the name of Omar expresses, in their tongue, 
the perfect accomplishment of wickedness and impiety. The 
8o‘mifes, who are supported by the general consent and ortho- 
dox tradition of the Musulmans, entertain a more impartial, or 
at least a more decent, opinion. They respect the memory 
of Abubeker, Omar, Othman, and Ali, the holy and legitimate 
successors of the prophet. But they assign the last and most 
humble place to the husband of Fatima, in the persuasion that 
the order of succession was determined by the degrees of 
sanctity.^®*" An historian who balances the four caliphs with a 
hand unshaken by superstition will calmly pronounce that their 
manners were alike pure and exemplary : that their zeal was 
fervent, and probably sincere ; and that, in the midst of riches 
and power, their lives were devoted to the practice of moral 

schism of the Persians is explained by all our travellers of the last 
century, especially in the iid and ivth volumes of their master, Chardin. Niebuhr, 
though of inferior merit, has the advantage of writing so late as the year 1764 
(Voyages en Arabic, <&c. tom. ii. p. 208-233), since the ineffectual attempt of 
Nadir Shah to change the religion of the nation (see his Persian History, trans- 
lated into French by Sir William Jones, tom.,ii. p. 5, 6, 47, 48, 144-155}. 

isf! Omar is the name of the devil ; his murderer is a saint. When the Persians 
shoot with the bow, they frequently cry, “ May this arrow go to the heart of 
Omar I ” (Voyage de Chardin, tom, ii. p, 239, 240, 259, &C.). 

,^s6 Xhis gradation of merit is distinctly marked in a creed illustrated by Relaiid 
(de Rclig. Mohamm. 1 , i. p. 37), and a Sonnite argument inserted by Ockley 
{Hjst. of the Saracens, tom. ii. p. 230). The practice of cursing the memory of 
All was abolished, after forty years, by the Ommiades themselves {d’Herbelot, p. 
690) ; and there are few among the Turks who presume to revile him as an inhdel, 
(voyages de Chardin, tom. iv, p, 46), 
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and religious duties. But’ the publie yirtiie's of Abubeker and 
Oniarj tlie prudence of the first/ "the severity of the second, 
iiiaiiitainecl the peace and prosperity of their reigns. The 
feeble temper and declining age. of OtHman were incapable of 
sustaining the, weight of conquest .'and, empire. He chose, and 
he was deceived; he trusted, and he. was betrayed: the most 
deserving of the faithful became useless or hostile to his govem- 
naeiit, and his lavish bounty was productive only of ingratitude 
and discontent. The spirit of discord went forth in the pro- 
vinces, their deputies assembled at Medina, and the Cliaregitesd®^ 
the desperate fanatics who disclaimed the yoke of subordination 
and reason, were confounded among the free-born Arabs, who 
demanded the redress of their wrongs and the punisliment of 
their oppressors. From Cufa, from Bassora, from Egypt/^® from 
the tribes of the desert, they rose in arms, encamped about a 
league from Medina, and dispatched a haughty mandate to their 
sovereign, requiring him to execute justice or to descend from 
the throne.. ' His repentance began' to disarm and disperse the 
insurgents'; but their fury was rekindled by the arts of his 
, eriemies ; and the forgery of a perfidious secretary was contrived 
_ to blast Ms reputation and precipitate his The caliph 

i had' lost the only guard of his predecessors, the esteem and 
confidence of the Moslems: during a siege of six weeks his 
water and provisions were intercepted, and the feeble gates of 
the palace were protected only by the scruples of the more 
timorous rebels. Forsaken by those who had abused his sim- 
,plicity, the helpless and venerable caliph expected the ap- 
proach of death ; the brother of Ayesha marched at the head, 

^^’'[Kharijite means a " goer forth/’ seceder.] 

iss[The three bands of insurgents had different views as to the Succession. 
Those of Kufa wished for Zobeir, Basra, was for Talha, Egypt for Ali.] 

[There is a curious mystery about this forged document, which seems to 
deserve mention, at least in a note. When the insurgents failed to win over the 
people of Medina, and the candidates received their overtures coldly, they pro- 
fessed themselves content with Othmaii’s promises, and the three bands set forth 
for their respective homes. But they suddenly ,retu’*ned to Medina and presented 
a document with the caliph’s seal, taken (they said) from one of his servants on 
the road to Egypt. The*contents were an order that the rebels should be seized 
and punished. 0th man denied all knowledge of the document ; but some of the 
rel:)els were admitted into the city to confront him, and this gave them the means 
of assassinating him. Now there is no doubt that the document bore the caliph’s 
seal. But the objection (which was at once raised by Ali) : If the messenger w^as 
caught on the road to Egypt, how was the news conve^^ed to the other bands 
so tiiat they reappeared simultaneously? has not been answered; and the sus- 
picion^ of coliitsion is very strong.] 

, ■ VOE. V, 
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of the assassins ; and' Othman^;With flie Koran in Ills lap^ was 
pierced' with a innltit.ude^of woimds. A tiimnltnous 'anarchy of 
five days was appeased ■ by the' inanguratioii of Ali ; Ills refusal 
wcmkl have provoked a general massacre. In this painfiil situa- 
tion he supported the becoming pride of the chief of the '' 
Ilashernites ; declared that he had rather serve than reign ; re- 
buked the presumption of the strangers ; and required tlie 
formal^ if not the voluntary, assent of the cliiefs of the nation. 
He lias never been accused of prompting the assassin of Omar ; 
though Persia indiscreetly celebrates the festival of that holy 
martyr. The quaiTel between Othman and his subjects was 
assuaged by the early mediation of Ali ; and Hassan, the eldest 
of his sons, was insulted and wounded in the defence of the 
caliph. Yet it is doubtful ^whether the father of Plassaii was 
strenuous and sincere in his opposition to the rebels ; and it is 
certain that he enjoyed the benefit of their crime. The tempta-. 
tion was indeed of such magnitude as might stagger and corrupt 
the most obdurate virtue. The ambitious candidate no longer 
aspired to the barren sceptre of Arabia : the Saracens bad been 
victorious in the East and West ; and the wealthy kingdoms of 
Persia, Syria, and Egypt were the patrimony of the commander 
of the faithful. 

A life of prayer and contemplation had not chilled the 
martial activity of Ali ; but in a mature age, after a long experi-; 
ence of mankind, he still betrayed in his conduct the rashness 
and indiscretion of youth. In the first days of his reign, he 
neglected to secure, either by gifts or fetters, the doubtful alle- 
giance of Telha and Zobeir, two of the most powerful of the 
Arabian chiefs. They escaped from Medina to Mecca, and from 
thence to Bassora ; erected the standard of revolt ; and usurped 
the government of Irak, or Assyria, which they had vainly soli- 
cited as the reward of their services. The mask of patriotism 
is allowed to cover the most glaring inconsistencies; and the 
enemies, perhaps the assassins, of Othman now demanded ven- 
geance for his blood. They were accompanied in tliear flight by 
Ayesha, the widow of the prophet, who cherished, to the last 
hour of her life, an implacable hatred against the husband and 
the posterity of Fatima. The most reasonable Moslems were 
scandalized that the mother of the faithful should expose in a 
camp her person and character ; but the superstitious crowd was 
confident that her presence would sanctify the justice, and assure , 
the ' succesSj of their cause. At the head of twenty thousand of ■ 
his loyal Arabs and’ nine thousand valiant auxiliaries of Cufej the 
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caliph eiicoimterecl aiKl defeated the. superior numbers, of tlie 
rebels under' the walls of Bassora. .Iheir" leaders, Telha and 
Zobtsir, were slain in tlie first battle that M:ained with ci\dl blood 
the arms of the Moslems. After passing through the ranks' to 
animate the troops, Ayeslia had chosen her post amidst the 
dangers of the held. In the heat of the action, seventy men 
who held the 'bridle of her camel were successively killed or 
^rounded ; and the cage or litter in which she sat was stuck 
with javelins and darts like the quills of a porcupine. The 
venerable captive sustained with firmness the reproaches of the 
conqueror, and was speedily dismissed to her proper station., 
at the tomb of Mahomet, with the respect and tenderness that 
was still due to the widow* of the apostle. After this victor}*, 
which was styled the Day of the Camel, Ali marched against a 
more formidable adversary : against Moawiyah, the son of Abu 
Sophian, who Iiad assumed the title of caliph, and whose claim 
w^as supported by the forces of Syria and the interest of the house 
of the Ommiyali. From the passage of Tliapsacus, the plain j;oiaa7yai 
of Siffin extends along the western bank of the Euphrates. 

On this spacious and level theatre, the two competitors w*aged 
a desultory w^ar of one hundred and ten days. In the course of 
ninety actions or skirmishes, the loss of Ali was estimated at 
twenty-five, that of Moa-wiyah at forty-five, thousand soldiers ; 
and the list of the slain w*as dignified with the names of five and 
twenty veterans livho had fought at Beder under the standard of 
Mahomet. In this sanguinary contest, the lawTuI caliph dis- 
played a superior cliaracter of valour and humanity. His troops 
were stidctly enjoined to await the first onset of the enemy, to 
spare their dying brethren, and to respect the bodies of the 
dead and the chastity of the female captives. He generously 
proposed to save the blood of the Moslems by a single combat ; 
but his trembling rival declined the challenge as a sentence of 
inevitable death. The ranks of the Syrians were broken by the 
charge of a hero -who was mounted on a piebald horse, and 
%vie]ded -with irresistible force his ponderous and tw*o-edged 
sword. As often as he smote a rebel, he shouted the Aliali 
Acbar, is vicUmious ; and in the tumult of a nocturnal g'Codp m 

battle he was heard to repeat four hundred times that ^ 

mendous exclamation. The prince of Damascus already medi- 
tated his flight, but the certain victory was snatched from the 


The plain of Siffin is determined by d’Ariville (I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 
be the Clampus Barbaricus of Procopius, ' ' ' 
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^ grasp of Aiiby the” disobedienee aEcI; enthusiasm of his troops*: 
Their conscience awed by the solemn appeal to the books ■ 
of the Koran which Moawi/ah exposed on the foremost lances i 
and A'li was compelled to yield to a disgraceful truce and aii^ 
jnsidio'us compromise; -He retreated with sorrow and indignation 
to Cufa; his party was discouraged ; the distant provinces of 
Persia/ of Yemen, and of Egy|3t were subdued or seduced by 
his crafty rival ; and the stroke of fanaticism which was aimed 
against the three chiefs of the nation was fatal only to the 
cousin of Mahomet. In the temple of Mecca, three Charegites 
or enthusiasts discoursed of the disorders of the church and state : 
they soon agreed that the deaths of Ali, of Moawiyali, and of 
his friend Amroii, the viceroy of Egypt, would restore the peace 
and unity of religion. Each of the assassins chose his victim, 
poisoned his dagger, devoted his life, and secretly repaired to 
the scene of action. Their resolution was equally desperate; 
but the first mistook the person of Amrou and stabbed the 
deputy who occupied his seat ; the prince of Damascus was 
dangerously hurt by the second ; the lawful caliph in the mosch 
of Cufa received a mortal wound from the hand of the third. 
He expired in the sixty-third year of his age, and inereifuliy 
recommended to his children that they would dispatch the 
murderer by a single stroke. The sepulchre of All was con- 
cealed from the t3n'ants of the house of Ommiyah ; but, in 
the fourth age of the Hegira, a tomb, a temple, a city, arose 
near the ruins of Cufa.^^^ Many thousands of the Shiites repose 
in holy ground at the feet of the vicar of God ; and the desert is 
vivified by the numerous and annual visits of the Persians, who 
esteem their devotion not less meritorious than the pilgrimag'e 
pf Mecca, A V , 

The persecutors of Mahomet usmped the inheritance of his 
children ; and the champions of idolatry became the supreme 

inoa [Not Persia.] 

^9^ Abulfeda, a moderate Sonnite, relates the different opinions concerning the 
burial of Ali, but adopts the sepulchre of Cufa, hodie famd mimeroque religiose fre- 
quentantium celebratum. This number is reckoned by Niebuhr to amount annu- 
ally to 2000 of the dead, and 5000 of the living (tom. ii. p. 208, 209). 

the tyrants of Persia, from Adhad el Dowlat (a.d. 977, d’Herbelot, p. 58, 
S9> 9S) Nadir Shah (a.d. 1743, Hist, de Nadir Shah, tom. ii p. 153), have en- 
riched the tomb of Ali with the spoils of the people. The dome is co'p}5er, vdth a 
bright and massy gilding, which glitters to the sun at the distance of many a mile. 

city of Meshed Ali, five or six miles from the ruins of Cufa, and one hun- 
dred and twenty to the south of Bagdad, is of the size and form of the modem 
Jerusalem. Meshed PJosein, larger and more populous, is at the distance of thirty 
miles,- n ^ . 
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lieacis of liis religion and .empire- '■ The opposition of Abu 
Sopliiaii liad been fierce and obstinate his ' conversion was 
tardy and reluctant ; his new faith was ' fortified by necessity 
and intcirest ; he seiwed, he fought^ perhaps 'he believed; and 
the sins of the time of ignorance were ■ expiated by the recent 
merits of tlie family of Ommiyah. . Moawiyah^ the son of Abu 
Sophiaii and of the cruel Henda, was dignified in his early 
youth with the ofBce or title of secretary of the prophet ; the 
judgment of Omar entrusted him with the government of Syria ; 
and he administered that important province about forty years 
either in a subordinate or supreme rank. Without renouncing 
the fame of valour and liberality, he affected the reputation of 
humanity and moderation ; a grateful people was attached to 
their benefactor ; and the victorious Moslems were enriched 
with the s|3oiis of Cyprus and Rhodes. The sacred duty of 
pursuing the assassins of Othman was the engine and pretence 
of his ambition. The bloody shirt of the was exposed 

in the mosch of Damascus ; the emir deplored the fate of his 
injured kinsman ; and sixty thousand Syrians were engaged in 
his service by an oath of fidelity and revenge. Amrou, the 
conqueror of EgjpC himself an aitny, was the first who saluted 
the new monarch, and divulged the dangerous secret that the 
Arabian caliphs might be created elsewhere than in the city of 
the prophet. The policy of Moawiyah eluded the valour of 
his rival ; and^ after the death of Alf lie negotiated the abdica- 
tion of his son Hassaii^ whose mind was either above or below 
the government of the world, and who retired without a sigh 
from the palace of Cufa to an humble cell near the tomb of his 
grandfather. The aspiring wishes of the caliph were finally 
crowned by the important change of an elective to an hereditary 
kingdom. Some murmurs of freedom or fanaticism attested the 
reluctance of the Arabs, and four citizens of Medina refused the 
oath of fidelity ; but the designs of Moawuyah were conducted 
with vigour and address ; and his son Yezid, a feeble and dis- 
solute youth, was proclaimed as the commander of the faithful 
and the successor of the apostle of God. 

A fixmiliar story is related of the benevolence of one of then 
sons of Ali. In serving at table, a slave had inadvertently dropt I 
a dish of scalding broth on his master; the heedless wretch feii^‘ 
prostrate, 'to deprecate Iiis punishment, and repeated a verse of 
the Koran : Paradise is for those who command their anger : 

J borrow, on this occasion, the strong sense and expression of Tacitus (Hist. 

L 4) ; Eviilgato imperii arcano posse imperatpreni [principera] alibi quam Romae fieri. 
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— I am not mgry : and for,, those who •pardon offeiioes : 

- — I pardon yonr offence : ” — and for those who return ^goocl 
for evil ; I give you your liberty, and four hundred pieces of 
silver/' With an equal measui’e , of piety, Hosein, the younger 
brother of^Hassan, inherited a remnant of his father’s spirit, and 
served with Iionour against the Christians in the siege of Con- 
stantinople. Tiie primogeniture of the line of Hashem and the 
holy c?haracter of grandson of the apostle had centred in his 
person, and he was at liberty to prosecute his claim against 
Yezid the tyi'ant of Damascus, whose vices he despised, and 
whose title he had never deigned to acknowledge. A list was 
secretly transmitted from Cufa to Medina of one hundred and 
forty thousand Moslems, who professed their attachment to his 
cause, and who were eager to draw their sw^ords so soon as he 
should appear on the banks of the Euphrates. Against the 
advice of his wisest friends, he resolved to trust his persSon and 
family in the hands of a perfidious people. He traversed the 
desert of Arabia with a timorous retinue of women and children ; 
but, as he approached the confines of Irak, he was alarmed by 
the solitary or hostile face of the country, and suspected either 
the defection or ruin of his party. His fears w’ere just : Obeid- 
ollah, the governor of Cufa, had extinguished the first sparks of 
an. insurrection ; and Hosein, in the plain of Kerbela/^'"' was en- 
compassed by a body of five thousand horse, who intercepted 
his communication with the city and the river, I~Ie might still 
have escaped to a fortress in the desert that had defied the 
power of Csesar and Chosroes, and confided in the fidelity of the 
tribe of Tai, which would have armed ten thousand warriors in 
his defence. In a conference %vith the chief of the enemy, he 
proposed the option of three honourable conditions : that he 
should be allowed to return to Medina, or be stationed in a 
frontier garrison against the Turks, or safely conducted to the 
presence of Yezid. But the commands of the caliph, or his 
lieutenant, %vere stem and absolute ; and Hosein was informed 
that he must either submit as a captive and a criminal to the. 
commander of the faithful or expect the consequences of his 
rebellion. Do you think,'’ replied he, to terrify me with 
death ? ” And, during the short .respite of a night, he prepared 
with calm and solemn resignation to encounter his fate. He 
'checked the lamentations of his 'sister Fatima, who deplored the 
iiil|)ending ruin of his house, Our trust/' said Hosein, is in 


^^^iKerbela is about tweuty-five miles N.W? of KiTifa.] 
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God alone. ' All tilings, both in heaven' 'and earth, must perish 
and return to. their Creator. Mj brother,' my father, nay mother, 
were better than, me ; and ayeiy Musulmaii has an example in 
the prophet/' He px’essed his friends to consult their safety by 
a timely flight ; they unanimously , refused to desert or survive 
their beloved master: and their courage was fortified by a 
fervent prayer and the assurance of paradise. On the morning 
of tlie fatal day, he mounted on horseback, with his sword in 
one hand and the Koran in the other ; his generous band of 
martyrs consisted only of thirty-two horse and forty foot ; but 
their fianks and rear were secured by the tent-ropes, and by a 
deep trench which they had filled with lighted faggots, accord- 
ing to the practice of the Arabs. The enemy advanced with 
reluctance ; and one of their chiefs deserted, with thirty fol- 
lowers, to claim the partnership of inevitable death. In every 
close onset or single combat, the despair of the Fatimites was 
invincible ; but the surrounding multitudes galled them from a 
distance with a cloud of arrows, and the horses and men were 
successively slain : a truce was allowed on both sides for the 
hour of prayer ; and the battle at length expired by the death 
of the last of the companions of Hosein. Alone, weary and 
wounded, he seated himself at the door of his tent. As he 
tasted a drop of water, he was pierced in the mouth with a dart ; 
and his son and nephew, two beautiful youths, were killed in 
his arms. He lifted his hands to heaven, they were full of 
blood, and he uttered a funeral prayer for the living and the 
dead. In a transport of despair his sister issued from the tent, 
and adjured the general of the Cufians that he would not suifer 
Hosein to be murdered before his eyes : a tear trickled down 
his venerable beard ; and the boldest of his soldiers fell back on 
every side as the dying hero threw himself among them. The 
remorseless Shamer, a name detested by the faithful, reproached 
their cowardice ; and the grandson of Mahomet was slain with 
three and thirty strokes of lances and swords. After they had 
trampled on hi.s body, they carried his head to the castle of Cufa, 
and the inhuman Obeidollah struck him on the mouth with a 
cane: ^^Alas!’’ exclaimed an aged Miisulman, these lips 
have I seen the lips of the apostle of God I In a distant age 
and climate the tragic scene of the death of Hosein wfili aw^aken 
the sympathy of the coldest reader.!^® On the annual festival 

hnve abridged the interesting narrative of Ockleyjtom. ii. p. 1:70-231). It 
is long and minute ; but the pathetic, almost always, consists in the detail of little 
eirciinistance.s. ■ ■■ ■ 
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of his martjrdomj in the\devout pilgrimage to his sepulchrcy his 
Persian' yotarles abandon their souls to the religions trensiy of 
sorrow and iiidignation.^‘‘^^ ■/ ; ' ■ ’ . 

. When the sisters and cIiiMreii of Ali were brought- in chains 
to the throne of Damascus^ the caliph was advised to extirpate 
the enmity of a popular and hostile race^ whom, he had injured 
beyond the hope of i-econciliation. But Yezid preferred the 
counsels of mercy ; and the mourning family was iionourably 
dismissed to mingle their tears with their kindred at Medina. 
The glory of martyrdom superseded the right of primogeniture ; 
and the twelve or pontiifs, of the Persian creed are Ali, 

Hassan, Hosein, and the lineal descendants of Hosein to the ninth 
generation. \¥ithout arms or treasures or subjects, they suc- 
cessively enjoyed the veneration of the people and provoked the 
jealousy of the reigning caliphs; their tombs at Mecca or 
Medina, on the banks of the Euphrates or in the province of 
Cliorasan, are still visited by the devotion of their sect. Their 
names were often the pretence of sedition and civil war ; but 
these royal saints despised the pomp of the world, submitted, to 
the will of God and the injustice of man, and devoted their 
innocent lives to the study and practice of religion. The 
twelfth and last of the Imams, conspicuous bj the title of 
Mahadi or the Guide, surpassed the solitude and sanctity of his 
predecessors. He concealed himself in a cavern near Bagdad ; 
the time and place of his death are unknown ; and his votaries 
pretend that he still lives and will appear before the day of 
Judgment to overthrow the tyranny of Dejal or the Antichrist. 

In the lapse of two or three centuries the posterity of Abbas, 
the uncle of Mahomet, had multiplied to the number of thirty- 
three thousand ; the race of Ali might be equally prolific ; 
the meanest individual was above the first and greatest of 

^® 7 ]sriebuhr the Dane (Voyages en Arable, See. tom. il p. 20S, &c.) is perhaps 
the only European traveller who has dared to visit Meshed Ali and Meshed Hosein. 
The two sepulchres are in the hands of the Turks, who tolerate and tax the devo- 
tion of the Persian lieretics. The festival of the death of Hosein is amply described 
by Sir John Chardin, a traveller whom I have often praised. [For the pa.ssion play 
which is represented yearly by the Shiites, see Sir Lewis Pelly, The Miracle Play of 
Hasan and Hosein, 1879 ; Matthew Arnold, Persian Passion-play, in Essays or 
Criticisms, ist ser. ; S. Lane-Poole, Studies in a Mosque, c. vii.j 

The general article of in d’PIerbelot’s Bibliotheque, will indicate the 
succession ; and the lives of the twelve are given under their respective names. 

- ^®®The name of Antichrist may seem ridiculous, but the Mahometans have 
liberally borrow^ed the fables of every religion (Sale's Preliminary Discourse, p. 80, 
82), In the royal stable of Ispahan, two horses W'ere always kept saddled, one for 
the Mahadi himself, the other for his, lieutenant, Jesus the son of Mary. 

III the year of the Hegira 200 ( A.U. 815). See d’Herbelot, p. s-ib. 
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priiiees; and tlioMiiost eminent were^&iipposetl to excel the per- 
lection of angels* But tlieir' adverse 'fortune and the wide 
extent of tlie Miisuliiian empire allowed an ample scope for 
eveiy bold and artful impostor wbo claimed affinity with the 
holy seed ; tilt’s sceptre of the Almohades in Spain and Afrlc, of 
' the Fatimites in Egypt and Syrla^^^i of the Sultans of Yemen 
and of the Sophis of Persia^ has been consecrated by this vague 
and ambiguous title. Under their reigns it might be dangerous 
to dispute the legitimacy of their birth ; and one of the Fatimite 
caliphs silenced an indiscreet question by drawing his scyrnetar ; 

said Moea;^ 'ffis my pedigree; and these/' casting an 
handful of gold to his soldiers, ^^and these are my kindred 
and Bij children In the various conditions of princes, or 
doctors, or nobles, or merchants, or beggars, a swarm of the 
genuine or fictitious descendants of Mahomet and Ali is 
honoured with the appellation of sheiks, or sherifs, or emirs* 
In the Ottoman empire, they are distinguished by a green 
turban, receive a stipend from the treasury, are judged only by 
their chief, and, however debased by fortune or character, still 
assert the proud pre-eminence of their birth. A family of three 
hundred persons, the pure and orthodox branch of the caliph 
Hassaii, is preseiwed without taint or suspicion in the holy cities 
of Mecca and Medina, and still retains, after the revolutions of 
twelve centuries, the custody of the temple and the sovereignty 
of their native land. The fame and merit of Mahomet -would 
ennoble a plebeian race, and the ancient blood of the Koreish 
transcends the recent majesty of the kings of the earth. 

D'Hcrbelot, p. 342. The enemies of the Fatimites disgraced them by a 
Jewish origin. Yet they accurately deduced their genealogy from Jaafar, the sixth 
Imam ; and tlie impartial Abulfcda allows (Annal. Moslem, p. 230) that they were 
owned by many, qui absque controversid genuini sunt y\lidarum, homines propagi- 
num sure gentis exacte callentes. He quotes some lines from the celebrated Skerif 
or Radhl, Egone humilitatem induam in terris hostium? (I suspect him to lx; 
an Edrissite of Sicily) cum in ASgj^pto sit Chalifa de gente Alii, quociim ego 
comrnunem habeo patreni et vindicem. 

kings c»f Persia of the last d>masty are descended from Sheik Sefi [Safi], 
a saint of the fourteenth century, and" through him from Moussa Cassem [Musa 
al-Ka^am], the son [not son, but son’s great-grandson] of Hosein, the son of Ali 
(Olearius/p. 957 ; Chardin, tom. iii. p. 288), But I cannot trace the intermediate 
degrees in any genuine or fabulous pedigree. If they were truly Fatimites, they 
might draw their origin from the princes of Mazanderan, who reigned in the ixth 
century (d’Herbelot, p. 96). [See Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole’s Mohamraadaa 
Dynasties, p. 255.] 

2® The present state of the family of Mahomet and Ali is most accurately de- 
scribed by Demetrius Canternir (Kist. of the Othman Empire, p. 94), and Niebuhr 
(Description* de iArabie, p. 9-165 317, &c. ). It is much to . be lameiited that the 
Danish traveller was unable to purchase the chronicles of Arabia, 
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The teients of Mahomet are entitled to our applause, but his 
success has perhaps too strongly attracted our admiration. Are 
we surprised that a multitude of proselytes should embrace the 
doctrine and the. jmssions of 'an eloquent ■fanatic? In the^ 
heresies of the church, the same- seduction' has been tried and 
repeated from the time of the apostles to that of the reformers. 
Does it seem incredible that a private citizen should grasp the 
sword and the sceptre, subdue his native country, and erect a 
monarchy by his victorious arms ? In the moving picture of 
the dynasties of the East, an hundi^ed fortunate usurpers have 
arisen from a baser origin, surmounted more formidable obsta-> 
cles, and filled a larger scope of empire and conquest Mahomet 
was alike instructed to preach and to fight, and the union of 
these opposite qualities, while it enhanced his merit, contributed 
to his success : the operation of force and persuasion, of enthu- 
siasm and fear, continually acted on each other, till eveiy barrier 
yielded to their irresistible power. His voice invited the Ai*abs 
to freedom and victory, to arms and rapine, to the indulgence 
of their darling passions in this world and the other; the re- 
straints which he imposed were requisite to establish the credit 
of the prophet and to exercise the obedience of the people ; and 
the only objection to his success was his rational creed of the 
unity and perfections of God. It is not the propagation but the 
peiinanency of his religion that deserves our wonder : the same 
pure and perfect impression which he engraved at Mecca and 
Medina is preserved, after the revolutions of twelve centuries, 
by the Indian, the African, and the Turkish proselytes of the 
Koran. If the Christian apostles, St. Peter or St. Paul, could 
return to the Vatican, they might possibly inquire the name of 
the Deity who is worshipped with such mysterious rites in that 
magnificent temple : at Oxford or Geneva, they would experience 
less surprise ; but it might still be incumbent on them to peruse 
the catechism of the church, and to study the orthodox com- 
mentators on their own writings and the words of their Master. 
But the Turkish dome of St. Sophia, with an increase of .splen- 
dour and size, represents the humble tabernacle erected at Medina 
by the hands of Mahomet. The Mahometans have uniformly 
withstood the temptation of reducing the object of their faith 
and devotion to a level with the senses and imagination of man. 

I believe in one God, and Mahomet the apostle of God,” is 
the simple and invariable profession of Islam. The intellectual 
image of the Deity has never been degraded by any visible idol ; 
the honours of the prophet have never transgressed the measure 
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of li Milan ^ virtue ; and liis livingi.'pTecepts have restrained the ^ 
gratitude of his disciples wltbiB. the bounds of reason and religion* 

The votaries of Ali have indeed consecrated the memory of their 
hero, his wife^ and Ms children; and some of the Persian doctors 
pretend that the divine essence was incarnate in - the person of 
the Imams ; but their superstition is universally condemned by 
the Somiites ; and their impiety has afforded a seasonable wam- 
ing against the worship of saints and martyrs. The metaphysical 
questions on the attributes of God and the liberty of man have 
been agitated in the schools of the Mahometans as well as in 
those of the Christians ; but among the former they have never 
engaged the passions of the people or disturbed the tranquillity 
of the state. The cause of this important difference may be 
found in the separation or union of the regal and sacerdotal 
characters. It was the interest of the caliphs, the successors of 
the prophet and commanders of the faithful, to repress and dis- 
courage ail religious innovations : the order, the discipline, the 
temporal and spiritual ambition of the clergy are unknown to 
the Moslems ; and the sages of the law are the guides of their 
conscience and the oracles of their faith. From the Atlantic to 
the Ganges, the Koran is acknowledged as the fundamental 
code, not only of theology but of civil and criminal jurisprudence ; 
and the laws which regulate the actions and the property of 
jnankind are guarded by the infallible and immiitabie sanction 
of the will of God. This religious servitude is attended with 
some practical disadvantage ; the illiterate legislator had been 
often misled by liis own prejudices and those of his country ; 
and the institutions of the Arabian desert may be ill adapted to 
the wealth and numbers of Ispahan and Constantinople. On 
these occasions, the Cad hi respectfully places on his head the 
holy volume, and substitutes a dexterous interpretation, more 
apposite to the principles of equity and the manners and policy 
of the times. 

His beneficial or pernicious influence on the public happiness his merit 
is the last consideration in the character of Mahomet. TheMswSu-^ 
most bitter or most bigoted of his Christian or Jewish foes will 
surely allow that he assumed a false commission to inculcate a 
salutary doctrine, less perfect only than their own. He piously 
supposed, as the basis of his religion, the truth and sanctity of 
■//lezr prior revelations, the virtues and miracles of their founders. 

The idols of Arabia were broken before the throne of God ; the 
blood of human victims was expiated by prayer and fasting and 
alms, the laudable or innocent arts of devotion ; and his rewards 
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and piuiislimeats of a future Jife - were painted by tbe images 
most congenial to an ignorant and carnal generation. Maiiomet 
was perhaps incapable of dictating a moral and political system 
for the* use of liis countrymen ; but lie breathed among the 
IkitMui a spirit of charity and friendship^ recommended the 
practice of the social virtues^ and checked, by his laws and pre- 
cepts, the thirst of revenge and the oppression of widows and 
orphans. The hostile tribes were united in faith and obedience, 
and the valour which had been idly spent in domestic quarrels 
was vigorously directed against a foreign enemy. Had the im- 
pulse been less powerful, Arabia, free at home and fonnidabie 
abroad, might have flourished under a succession of her native 
monarchs. Her sovereignty was lost by the extent and rapidity 
of conquest. The colonies of the nation were scattered over the 
East and West, and their blood was mingled with the Mood of 
their converts and captives. After the reign of three caliphs 
the throne was transported from Medina to the valley of Damas- 
cus and the banks of the Tigris ; the holy cities were violated 
by impious war ; Arabia was ruifll by the rod of a subject, per- 
haps of a stranger ; and the Bedoweens of the desert, awaken- 
ing from their dream of dominion, resumed their old and solitary 
independence.-^^ 

, writers of the Modern Universal History (vol i. and ii.) have compiled, 

in S50 folio pages, the life of Mahomet and the annals of the caliphs. They 
enjoyed the advantage of reading, and sometimes correcting, the Arabic text ; vet, 
notwithstanding their high-sounding boasts, I cannot find, after the conclusion of 
my work, that they have afforded me much (if any) additional information. The 
dull mass is not quickened by a spark of philosophy or taste ; and the compilers 
indulge the criticism of acrimonious bigotry against Boulainvilliers, Sale, Gagnier, 
and ail who have treated Mahomet with favour, or even justice. 
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CHAPTBE LI 

The Conquest of Persia, Syrm, Egypt, Africa, and Spain, by ike 
Arabs or Saracens— Empire of ike Caliphs, or Successors of Ma- 
homet— State of the Chnstians, under thdr Governing 

The revolution of Arabia had not changed the character of the?”i 
Arabs : the death of Mahomet was the signal of independence 
and the hasty structure of his power and religion tottered to its 

itdllTi r . of hisVhnitive disciples 

^ and shared his distress ; had fled 

with the apostle from the persecution of Mecca or had received 
le furtive in the walls of Medina. The increasing myriads, 
who acknowledged Mahomet as their king and propheChad been 
compelled by his arms or allured by his prosperity. The polytheists 
were confounded by the simple idea of a solitary and invSible God : 
he pride of the Christians and J ews disdained the yoke of a mortal 
and contemporaiy legislator. Their habits of feith and obedi- 
ence \,ere not sufficiently confirmed ; and many of the new con- 
verts regretted the venerable antiquity of the law of Moses, or 
the rites and mysteries of the Catholic church, or the idols, the 
sacnfiees, the joyous festivals, of their pagan ancestors. The 
jarring mterests and hereditary feuds of the Arabian tribes had 
not pt coalesced in a system of union and subordination ; and 
the barbarians were impatient of the mfldest and most salutary 
laws that curbed their passions or violated their customs. They 
submitted with reluctance to the religious precepts of the Koran 
the abstinence from wine, the fast of the Ramadan, and the 
daily repetition of five prayers ; and the alms and tithes, which 
were collected for the treasuiy of Medina, could be distinguished 
only by a name from the payment of a perpetual and ignomini- 
ous tribute. The example of Mahomet had excited a'spirit of 
fanaticism or imposture, and several of his rivals presumed to 
imitate the conduct and defy the authority of the liidng prophet. 

At the head of the fugitives and auxiliaries, the first calinh w’as 
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reduced to tlie cities of Mecc^^ Medina, and Tayef ; and perhaps 
the Koreish would have restored the idols of the Caaba, if their 
levity had not been checked by 'a seasonable reproof Ye men 
of Biecca, will ye be the last to embrace ami the first to aban- 
don the religion of Islam ? After exhorting the Bioslems to 
confide in the aid of God and his apostle, Al3abeker resolved, 
by a vigorous attack, to prevent the junction of the rebels. The 
women and children were safely lodged in the cavities of the 
mountains : the warriors, marching under eleven banners, dif- 
fused the terror of their arms ; and the appearance of a militaiy 
force revived and confirmed the loyalty of the faithful. The 
inconstant tribes accepted, with humble repentance, the duties 
of prayer and fasting and alms ; and, after some examples of 
success and severity, the most daring apostates fell prostrate 
before the sword of the Lord and of Caled. In the fertile pro- 
i:Y6maaia3 vincc of Yemaimab,^ between the Red Sea and the Gulf of 
Persia, in a city not inferior to Medina itselfj a powerful chief^ 
[Mmaiiimai his name was Moseilama, had assumed the character of a prophet, 
and the tribe of Hanifa listened to his voice, A female pro- 
[Seja^i] phetess was attracted by his reputation : the decencies of words 
and actions were spurned by these favourites of heaven, - and 
they employed several days in mystic and amorous converse. 
An obscure sentence of his Koran, or book, is yet extant ; and, 
in the pride of his mission, Moseilama condescended to dfFer a 

, See the description of the city and country of A1 Yamanah, in Abulfeda, Descript. 
Arabiai, p>. 6o, 6r. In the xiiith century, there were some ruins, and a few palms, 
but in the present century, the same ground is occupied by the visions and arms of 
a modern prophet, w-hose tenets are imperfectly known (Niebuhr, Description de 
r Arabic, p. 296-302). 

2 Their first salutation may be transcribed, but cannot he translated. It was thus 
that Moseilama [Miisailima is a mocking diminutive of Masiamaj said or sung : 

Surge tandem itaque strenue permolenda ; nam stratus tibi thorus cst. 

Aut in propatulo tentorio si velis, aut in abditiore ciibiculo si malis ; 

Aut supinam te humi exporrectam fustigabo, si velis, aut si malis mmiibus pedi- 
busque nixam. 

Aut si vefiis ejus gemino triente, aut si malis totus veniam. 

Imo, totus venito, O Apostole Dei, clamabat fcemina. Id ipsum dicebat 

Moseilama niihi quoque suggessit Deus. 

The prophetess Segjah, after the fall of her lover, returned to idolatry ; but, under 
the reign of Moawiyah, she became a Musulman, and died at Bassora (Abulfeda, 
Annal vers. Reiske, p. 63). [The tradition that Musailima and Sejah spent three 
days " in amorous converse” is found in Tabari (i. p. 135-7, ed. Kosegarten), but 
seems to be refuted by the circumstance that Musailima was then more than a 
hundred years old ; Weil, i. p. 22.] 

^See this text, which demonstrates a God from the works of generation, in 
Abulpharagius (Specimen Hist. Arabmn, p, 13, and Dynast, p. 103) and Abulfeda 
(Annal p. 63). 
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partition of the earth. The proposal M!:as ‘answered by Mahoiiaet 
with contempt ; but the rapid progress of the impostor awakemed 
the fears of his successor : forty thousand Moslems were assem- 
bled under the standard of Caled ; and the existence of their 
faith was resigned to the event of a decisive battle. In the first 
action they were repulsed with the loss of twelve hundred men ; 
but the skill and perseveirance of their general prevailed : their 
dcTeal was avenged by the slaughter of ten thousand infidels ; 
and Moseilama himself was pierced by an Ethiopian slave with 
the same javelin 'which had mortally 'wounded the uncle of Ma- 
homet. The various rebels of Arabia, without a chief or a 
cause, were speedily suppressed hj the power and discipline of 
the rising monarchy ; and the wdiole nation again professed, and 
more steadfastly held, tlie religion of the Koran. The ambition 
of the caliphs provided an immediate exercise for the restless 
spirit of the Saracens ; their valour was united in the prosecu- 
tion of an holy war ; and their enthusiasm was equally confimied 
by opposition and victory. 

From the rapid conquests of the Saracens, a presumption will 
naturally arise that the first caliphs commanded in person the 
armies of the faithful, and sought the crowm of martyrdom in the 
foremost ranks of the battle. The courage of Abubeker/ Omar/'* 
and Otliman/^ had indeed been tried in the persecution and 
■wars of the prophet ; and the personal assurance of paradise 
must have taught them to despise the pleasures and dangers of 
the present world. But they ascended the throne in a vener- 
able or mature age, and esteemed the domestic cares of religion 
and justice the most important duties of a sovereign. Except 
the presence of Omar at the siege of Jerusalem, the longest 
expeditions 'were the frequent pilgrimages from Medina to 
Mecca ; and they calmly received the tidings of victory as they 
prayed or preached before the sepulchre of the prophet. The 
austere and frugal measure of their lives was the effect of virtue 
or habit, and the pride of their simplicity insulted the vain 
magnificence of the kings of the earth. When Abubeker as- 
sumed the office of caliph, he enjoined his daughter Ayesha to 
take a strict account of bis private patrimony, that it might be 

^ His reign in Eutychiiis, tom. ii. p. 251 ; Elmacin, p. 18 ; Abulpharagins, p. 
xoB; Abulfeda, p. 60; D’Herbelot, p. 58. 

His reign in Entycluus, p. 264 ; Elmacin, p. 24 ; Abulpharagins; p. no : Abul- 
feda, p. 66 ; ryHerbelot, p. 686. 

®His reign in Eutychios, p. 323; Elmacin, p. 36'; Abiilpharagius, p. 115; 
Abulfeda, p. 75; D’Herbelot, p. 695. 
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.evident whetlier he were 'enriched .or impoverished by the service 
of the state* He 'thought himself e'lxtitied to a stipend of three 
pieces of gokh with the suljicient, maintenance of a single camel 
and a black slave ; but on the Friday of each week he distributed 
the residue of his own and the -public moneys, first to the most 
worthy, and then to the most indigent, of the Moslems* The 
remains of his wealth, a coarse garment and five pieces of gold, 
were delivered to his successor, who lamented wdth a modest 
sigh his own inability to equal such an admirable model* Yet 
the abstinence and humility of Omar %vere not inferior to the 
virtues of Abubeker : his food consisted of barley-bread or dates; 
his drink was water ; he preached in a gown that was torn or 
tattered in twelve places ; and a Persian satrap, wdio paid his 
homage to the conqueror, found him asleep among the beggars 
on the steps of the mosch of Medina. Economy is the source 
of liberality, and the increase of the revenue enabled Omar to 
establish a just and perpetual reward for the past and present 
sendees of the faithful. Careless of his own emolument, he 
assigned to Abbas, the uncle of the prophet, the first and most 
ample allowance of twenty-five thousand drachms or pieces of sil- 
ver. Five thousand w’^ere allotted to each of the aged warriors, 
the relics of the field of Beder, and the last and meanest of the 
companions of Mahomet was distinguished by the annual reward 
of three thousand pieces. One thousand was the stipend of the 
veterans who had fought in the first battles against the Greeks 
and Persians, and the decreasing pay, as low as fifty pieces of 
silver, was adapted to the respective merit and seniority of the 
soldiers of Omar. Under his reign and that of his predecessor, 
the conquerors of the East were the trusty servants of God and 
the people ; the mass of the public treasure was consecrated to 
the expenses of peace and war; a prudent mixture of justice 
and bounty maintained the discipline of the Saracens, and they 
united, by a rare felicity, the dispatch and execution of despotism 
with the equal and frugal maxims of a republican government. 
The heroic courage of Ali,’^ the consummate prudence of Moa- 
wiyah,^ excited the emulation of their subjects ; and the talents 
which had been exercised in the schools of civil discord were 
more usefully applied to propagate the &ith and dominion of 


"His reign in Eutychius, p. 343:. Elmadn, p. 51; Abulpharagins, p. 117; 
Abulfeda, p. 83; DHierbelot, p. 89. i y > 

SHis reign in Entydiius. p. 344 ; Elmadn, p. 54; Abulpharagius, p. 123: 

Abnlfedla;p. loi; D’Herbelot, p. 586. . ' ' ‘ " ' 
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tlie prophet. In the sloth and' vanity' of the palace of Damascus^ 
the succeeding princes of 'the house ,of Ommiyah were alike 
destitute of the qiialiheations of statesmen and of saints,^’ Yet 
the spoils of unknown nations were continually laid at the foot 
of their thronC;, and the unifom ascent of the Arabian greatness 
must be ascribed to tlie spirit of the nation rather than the 
abilities of tlieir chiefs. A large deduction must be allowed for 
the weakness of their enemies. The birth of Mahomet was 
fortunately placed in the most degenerate and. disorderly period 
of the Persians, the Romans, and the barbarians of Europe : the 
empires of Trajan, or even of Constantine or Charlemagne, would 
have repelled the assault of the naked Saracens, and the torrent 
of hinaticism might have been obscurely lost in the sands of 
Arabia. 

In the victorious days of the Roman republic, it had been the 
aim of the senate to confine their counsels and legions to a single 
war, and completely to suppress a first enemy before they pro- 
voked the hostilities of a second. These timid maxims of policy 
were disdained by the magnanimity or enthusiasm of the Arabian 
caliphs. With the same vigour and success they invaded the 
successors of Augustus and those of Artaxerxes ; and the rival 
monarchies at the same instant became the prey of an enemy 
whom they had been so long accustomed to despise. In the ten 
years of the administration of Omar, the Saracens reduced to his 
obedience thirty-six thousand cities or castles, destroyed four 
thousand cliiirclies or temples of the unbelievers, and edified four- 
teen hundred moschs for the exercise of the religion of Mahomet. 
One Iiundred years after his flight from Mecca, the arms and the 
reign, of his successors extended from India to the Atlantic 
Ocean, over the various and distant provinces, which may be com- 
prised under the names of L Persia; IL Syria ; IIL Egypt; IV, 
Africa ; and V. Spain. Under this general division, I shall pro- 
ceed to unfold these memorable transactions ; dispatching, with 
brevity, the remote and less interesting conquests of the East, and 
reserving a fuller narrative for those domestic countries which 
had been Included within the pale of the Roman Empire. Yet 
I must excuse my own defects by a just complaint of the blind- 
"ness and insufficiency of my guides. The Greeks, so loquacious 
in controversy, have not been anxious to celebrate the triumphs 

Their reigns in Piiutycliiius, tom, ii. p. 360-395; Elmacin, p. 59-108; Abiil- 
pharagius,' Dynast, ix. p, 124-139 ; Abulfeda, p. 111-141; D’Herbelot, Biblio- 
theque.Orientale, p. 691, and the particular article of the Ommiades. [It must be 
remembered that the writers from whom our accounts of the Omayyads come 
wrote in the interest of their supplanters, the Abb^ids, Cp. Appendix i."j 

' voi^ V. 26 
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of their enemies.^^^ After a century of igBoraiice., the first' annals 
of the Miisiilmans were^ collected in a great measure from the 
voice of tradition Among the numerous productions of Arabic 
and Persian literature, our interpreters have selected the im- 
perfect sketches of a more recent aged'^ The art and genius of 
history have ever been unknown- to the Asiatics ; they are igno- 
rant of the laws of criticism ; and our monkish chronicles of the 

the viith and viiith century, we have scarcely any original evidence 
of the Byzantine historians, except the Chronicles of I'heophanes (Thcophanis 
Confessoris Chronographia, Gr. et Lat. cum notis Jacobi Goar. Paris, 1655, in 
folio), and the Abridgment of Nlcephorus (Nicephori Patriarebae C. P. Breviarium 
Historiciim, Gr. et Lat. Paris, 1648, in folio), who both lived in the beginning of 
the ixth century (see Hanckius de Scriptor. Byzant. p, 200-246). Their con- 
temporary Photius does not seem to be more opulent. After praising the style of 
Nicephorus, he adds, Kal oAtos TrcAAous eo-rt ruiU TTph avTov aTTOKpvTrT6^t.evo<^ rijs 
la-Topias crvyypaihfj, and only complains of his extreme brevity (Phot. Bibliot. cod. 
Ixvi, p. 100). Some additions may be gleaned from the more recent histories of 
Cedrenus and Zonaras of the xiith century. [An earlier source than any, either 
Greek or Arabic, is the chronicle of John of Nikiu in an Ethiopic version. See 
Appendix i.] 

Tabari, or A1 Tabari, a native of Taborestan, a famous Imam of Bagdad, 
and the Livy of the Arabians, finished his general history in the year of the Hegira' 
302 (a.d, 914). At the request of his friends, he reduced a work of 30,000 sheets 
to a more rea,sonable size. But his Arabic original is known only by the Persian 
and Turkish versions. The Saracenic history of Ebn Amid or Elmacin [Ibn al- 
Amid al-Mekm] is said to be an abridgment of the great Tabari (Ockley’s Plist 
of the Saracens, vol. ii. preface, p. x.xxix. and list of authors; d'Herbelot^ p. 
866, $70, 1014), [See Appendix i.] 

Besides the list of authors framed by Prideaux (Life of Mahomet, p. 179-189), 
Ockleyjat the end of his second volume), and Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Gengiscan, 
p. 525-550), we find, in the Bibliotheque Orientale Ta^'ikh, a catalogue of two or 
three hundred histories or chronicles of the East, of which not more than three or 
four are older than Tabari. A lively sketch of Oriental literature is given by 
Reiske (in his Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chalife librum memorialem ad calcem 
Abulfedae Tabute Syrias, Lipsi^, 17^6) ; but his project and the French version of 
Petit de la Croix (Hist, de Timur Bee. tom. i. preface, p. xlv.) have fallen to the 
ground. 

^^The particular historians and geog^-aphers will be occasionally introduced. 
The four following titles represent the annals which have guided me in this genemi 
narrative, 1. Amiales Eutychti^ Patriarchs Alexandrini, ab Edwardo Pocackio^ 
Oxon. 1656, 2 vols. in 4to. A pompous edition of an indifferent author, translated by 
Pocock to gratify the Presbyterian prejudice of his friend Selden. 2. Historia 
Saracenica Georgii Elniaciniy operd et studio Thomae Erpini^ in 410, Lugd, Bata- 
vorum^ 1625. He is said to have hastily translated a corrupt Ms. and his version 
is often deficient in style and sense. 3. Historia compendiosa Dynastiarum a. 
Gregorio Abulpharagio^ inierprete Edwardo Pocockio, in 4to, Oxon. 1663. More 
useful for the literary than the civil history of the East. 4. Ahulfcdae Annates 
Moskmici ad Ann. Hegirae ccccvi, a Jo. Jac. Reiske, in 410, Lipsiae, 1754* The 
best of our chronicles, both for the original and version, yet how far below the name 
of Abulfeda ! We know that he wrote at Hamah, in the xivth century. The three 
former were Christians of the xth, xiith, and xiiith centuries ; the two first, natives 
of Egypt, a I^felchite patriarch and a Jacobite scribe, 

^ du Guigne.s (Hist, des Huns, tom. i, pref, p. xix. xx.) has characterized, 
with truth and knowledge, the two sorts of Arabian historians : the dry" annalist and 
the tumid and flotvery orator. 
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same period may be compared to their most popular works^ whicli 
are never vivified by the spirit ;df philosophy and freedom. The 
Orieniai lihrartf of a Frenchman ^^'woulclinstruct the most learned 
mufti of the*' East ; and perhaps the Arabs might not find in a 
single' historian,' so clear and comprehensive a narrative of their 
own exploits, as' that which will be deduced in the ensuing sheets. 

I. In the first year of the first caliph, his lieutenant Caied, the 
sword of God and the scourge of the iiifideis, advanced to the 6321:0333 
banks of the 'Euphrates, and reduced the cities of Anbar and 
Hira. Westward of the ruins of Babylon, a tribe of sedentary 
Arabs had fixed themselves on the verge of the desert ; and Hira 
was the seat of a race of kings W'-ho had embraced the Christian 
r'eligion and reigned above six hundred years under the shadow 
of the throne of Persia.^ The last of the Mondars was defeated j 

and slain by Caied; his son was sent a captive to Medina; his Lpffy o^ I 
nobles bowed before the successor of the prophet; the people | 

was tempted by the example and success of their countrymen ; ! 

and the caliph accepted as the first fruits of foreign conquest an | 

annual tribute of seventy thousand pieces of gold. The con- j; 

querors, and even their historians, were astonished by the dawn i 

of their future greatness : the same year,"' says Elmacin, 

Caied fought many signal battles ; an immense multitude of in- 
hdeis w’-as slaughtered ; and spoils, infinite and innumerable, were 
acquired by the victorious Moslems But the invincible Caied 
was soon transferred to the Syrian war ; the invasion of the Per- 
sian frontier was conducted by less active, or less prudent, com- i 

manders ; the Saracens were repulsed with loss in the passage 

of the Euphrates ; and, though they chastised the insolent pur- 

’■ ' .... , 

^''■^Biblioth^que Orientale, par M. d’Herbelot, in folio, Pai'is, 1697. X^or the 
character of the respectable author, consult his friend Thdvenot (Voyages du 
I.evant, part i. chap. i.). His work is an agreeable miscellany, which must gratify j 

every taste ; but I never can digest the alphabetical order, and 1 find him more 
satisfactory in the Persian than the Arabic history. The recent supplement from 
the papers of MM. Visdelou and Galland (in folio, La Haye, 1779) is of a different ! 

cast^ a medley of tales, proverbs, and Chinese. antiquities. | 

ispocock, will explain the chronology (Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 66*74), 
d^Anville the geography (TEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 125), of the dynasty of the 
Almondars [al-Mundliir] . The English scholar understood more Arabic than | 

the mufti of Aleppo (Ockley, vol. ii. p. 34) ; the French geographer is equally at | 

home in every age and every climate of the world. [The vassal state of Hira, which 
sprung from the of an Arab chief (as the name signifies), was perhaps founded / 

about the middle of the third cent. A.D., in the reign of Sapor I. Cp. Noldeke, ' 

Tabari, p. 25.] 

“■^[Hira was allowed to remain Christian.] •; 

^specit et dialed plurima in hoc anno prcelia, in quibus vicerunt Muslimi, et • 

infldelhrm immensa nmltitudine occisd spolia infinita et innumera sunt nacti (Hist. 

Saracenica, p. 20). The Christian annalist slides into the national and compen- ;; 

dious term of infidels, and I often adopt (I hope without scandal) this characteristic ; 

mode of expression. 


■■ 
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, suit of the Magians, their remaining forces still hovered in the 

desert of Babylon* . ■ , , ; 

'The indignation and fears of; the Persians suspended for a 
*”* moment their intestine' 'divisions* By the imanimous sentence 
of the priests and nobles^ their queen Arisema was 'deposed : the 
sixth of the transient usurpers who had arisen and vanished in 
three or four years since the death of Chosroes and the retreat 
of Heraelius. Her tiara was placed on the head of Yezdegeixb 
the grandson of Chosroes ; and the same aira, wdiich coincides 
with an astronomical periodd^^^ has recorded the fall of the Sas*- 
sanian dynasty and the I’eligion of Zoroaster.-^ The youth and 
Inexperience of the prince;, he was only iifteen years of age^ de- 
clined a perilous encounter ; the royal standard was delivered 
into the hands of his general Rustam ; and a remnant of thirty 
thousand regular troops was swelled in truth, or in opinion^ to 
one hundred and twenty thousand subjects, or allies, of the 
Great King. The Moslems, whose numbers were reintbrced from 
twelve to thirty thousand, had pitched their camp in the plains 
of Cadesia ; and their line, though it consisted of fewer ?neiiy 
could produce more soldiers than the unwieldy liost of the in- 
fidels. I shall here observe what I must often repeat, that the 
chai’ge of the Arabs was not like that of the Greeks and Romans, 
the effort of a firm and compact infantry : their military force 
was chiefly formed of cavalry and archers ; and the engagement, 
which was often interrupted and often renewed by single com- 
bats and flying skirmishes, might be protracted without any de- 

cycle of 120 years, at the end of which an intercalary month of 30 days supplied 
the use of our Bissextile, and restored the integrity of the solar year. Tn a great 
revolution of 1440 years, this intercalation was successively removed from the first 
to the twelfth month ; but Hyde and Fr^ret are involved in a profound controvcrs}^ 
whether the twelve or only eight of these changes were accomplished before the 
mra of Yezdegerd, which is unanimously fixed to the i6th of June, A.n. 632. How 
laboriously does the curious spirit of Europe explore the darkest and most distant 
antiquities! (Hyde, de Religione Persarum, c. 14-18, p. iSx-aii. Frdret in the 

de rAcad(^'mie cles Inscriptions, tom. xvi. p. 233-267). [The queen’s name 
was Azarmidocht (a.d, 631-2) ; and she is not to be confused with a previous 
female usui'perj Boran (a.d. 630-1). Cp. Noldeke, Tabari, p. 433-4.] 

^^Nlne days after the death of Afahomet (7th [Sth] June, a.d. 632), we find the 
aiira of Yezdegerd (16th June, a.d. 632}, and his accession cannot be postponed 
beyond the end of the first year. His predecessors could not therefore resist the 
arms of the caliph Omar, and these unquestionable dates overthrow the thought- 
less chronology of Abulpbaragius. See Ockley’s Hist, of the Saracens, voL i. 
p, 130. [Eutychius states that Yezdegerd W'as aged fifteen at his accession ; but 
Tabari (p. 399, ed. Noldeke) states that he was only twenty-eight when he died 
(A.D, 651-2), so that he would have been only eight at his accession.] 

Cadesia, says the Nubian geographer {p. 121), is in margiiie^solitudinis, 61 
leagues from Bagdad, and two stations from Cufa. ’ Otter (Voyage, torn. i. p, 163) 
reckons 15 leagues, atid observes that the place is supplied with dates and water. 
[For date of the battle of al-Kadisiya, cp. Appendix 21.] 
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cisive event to the continuance of severaj days. • The periods of 
the battle of Cadesia were distinguished by 'their peculiar appei- 
lations. , The firsts from the well-timed ■ appearance of six thou- 
sand of the Syrian, brethren, was denominated the day of mccaurJ^^-^ 
llie day of conctmiou might express the -disorder of one, or per- 
haps of both, of the contending armies. , The third, a nocturnal 
tumult, received the whimsical name of the night of barkings 
from the discordant clamours which were compared to the in- 
articulate sounds of the fiercest animals. . The morning of the 
succeeding day determined the fate of Persia ; and a seasonable, 
wliirhvind drove a cloud of dust against the faces of the unbe- 
lievers. The clangour of arms was re-echoed to the tent of 
Rustam, who, fn* unlike the ancient hero of his name, was gently 
reclining in a cool and tranquil shade, amidst the baggage of his 
camp and the train of mules that w^ere laden with gold and 
silver. On the sound of danger lie started from liis couch ; but 
his flight was overtaken by a valiant Arab, who caught him by 
the foot, struck oii’ his head, hoisted it on a lance, and, instantly 
returning to the held of battle, carried slaughter and dismay 
among the thickest ranks of the Persians.23 The Saracens con- 
fess a loss of seven thousand five hundred men ; and the battle 
of Cadesia is justly described by the epithets of obstinate and 
atrocious. The standard of the monarchy was overthrown and 
captured in the field — a leathern apron of a blacksmith, who, in 
ancient times, had arisen the deliverer of Persia ; but this badge 
of heroic poverty w- as disguised and almost concealed by a pro- 

_ [The day of Aghwath (ciydng for succour) was the second day of the battle 
Gibbon (following Abu-l-B’ida) omits the first day, called the doy of Arraath. 
The day of Ghimas (concussion) was the third, the night of Harir (3J^elping) the 
fourth. Tabari gives a chapter to each period, iii. p. 21 tr. Kosegarten; 
de Goeje’s. Arabic text, i. 2285-2334; and calls the third day Iiiias (concealing).] 

23 [The account of the death of Rustam given by Tabari is different and more 
authentic (tr. Zotenberg, iii. p. 396). “Ah Arab named Hilal, approaching the 
treasure-laden camels of Rustam, struck at them with his sword, at a hazard. 
The, stroke hit the camel on which Rustam was seated; for the darkness caused 
by the dart hindered him from seeing Rustam. The cord which tied the load of 
treasure to the camel was severed and the load fell on the head of Rustam, who 
notwithstanding the pain he experienced leapt on his feet and threw himself into 
the canal to save himself by swimming. Now in leaping he broke his leg and 
could not move. Hilal ran to the spot, seized him by the leg, drew him out of 
the water and cut off his head, which he fastened to the point of his spear. 
Then he got up on the seat, and cried, * Moslems, I have slain Rustam I have 
taken this from the Persian version of Tabari, to illustrate how it differs from the 
original Arabic, but I have shortened it somewhat. Tabari says there were two 

f ackets on the camel {mulo Kosegarten), and that one fell on Rustam and injured 
is spine ; but says nothing of the leg being broken by the leap. Kosegarten, iii. 
p. 56 ; de Goeje, i 2336-7.] 

24 Atrox, coritumax, plus serael renovatum, are the ■well-chosen expressions of 
the translator of Abulfeda (Reiske, p, 69 \lag, i. 231]), 
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fusion of precious gems.^^, 'After tliis victory , the wealthy pro- 
. , Vince of Irak or 'Assyria submitted to the caliph^ and his 

coiiciuests were 'firmly established by the speedy foondation of 
Bassoraf^'^ a place which ever commands the trade and naviga- 
tion of the Persians. ' 'At the distance of fourscore miles from 
the Gulf, the Euphrates and Tigris unite in a broad and direct 
current, -which is aptly styled the river of the Arabs. In the 
midway, between the junction and the mouth of these famous 
streams, the new settlement was planted on tlie western bank ; 
the first colony was composed of eight hundred Moslems ; but 
the influence of the situation soon reared a flourishing and 
populous capital. The air, though excessively hot, is pure and 
iaealtliy • the meadows are filled with palm-trees and cattle ; 
and one of the adjacent valleys has been celebrated among the 
roojjdatioji four paradises or gardens of Asia. Under the first caliphs, the 
riilJ jurisdiction of this Arabian colony extended over the southern 
provinces of Persia ; the city has been sanctified by the tombs 
of the companions and martyrs ; and the vessels of Europe still 
frequent the port of Bassora, as a convenient station and passage 
of the Indian trade. 

Sack of After the defeat of Cadesia, a country intersected by I'ivers 
and canals might have opposed an insuperable barrier to the 
victorious cavalry ; and the walls of Ctesiphon or Madayn, which 
had resisted the battering-rams of the Romans, would not have 
yielded to the darts of the Saracens. But the dying Persians 
veere overcome by the belief that the last day of their religion 
and empire was at hand ; the strongest pos ts were abandoned by 
treachery or cowardice ; and the king, with a part of his family 
and treasures, escaped to Holwan at the foot of the Median hills. 
In the third month after the battle,^® Said, the lieutenant of 

D’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 297, [347 and] 34S. [We read in Arabic 
sources that the standard was made of panthers’ skins. W’hat is the atithority 
for the blacksmith’s apron ? See Rawlinsoii, Seventh Oriental Monarchy, p. 554.*] 
2(5 fxhe whole province of conquered Persia (with Kufa as capital) was called 
Irak, and was afterwards divided into two parts — Arabian Irak and Persian Irak. 
At present, the name Irak is confined to a very small di.strict near Koni,] 

The reader may satisfy himself on the subject of Bassora, by consulting the 
following writers : Geograph. Nubiens. p. 121 ; D’PIerbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, 
p. 192 ; D’Anville, PEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 130, X33, 145 ; Raynal, Hist. Philo- 
sophique des deux Indes, torn. ii. p. 92-100 ; Voyages di Pietro della Valle, tom. 
IV, p. 370-391 ; De Tavernier, tom. i, p. 240-247 ; De Thf^venot, tom. ii." p. 545- 
584 ; D’Otter, tom. ii. p. 45-78 ; De Niebuhr, tom, ii. p. 172-199. [I'he modern 
■ Basra is some miles to the north-east of the old site.] 

^ [Madam probably fell more than a year after the battle of Cadesia, accord- 
ing to Tabari’s chronology. Cp. Muir, op. cit. p. 178 ryy.] 
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Omar, passed t!ie T3gns’'Withoi3d'-iappositr6n tlie capital i¥as 
takc^ii hj assault; and tbe disordMjp resistance of the people' 
gave ,a keener edge to the sabres of the .Moslems^ who shouted 
with religious transport, ‘“^Tliis is the wdiite palace of Chosmes, 
tills Is the promise of the apostle of Godk^" The naked robbers 
of the desert were suddenly enriched beyond the measure of 
their hope or knowledge. Each chamber revealed a new treas- 
ure, secreted with art or ostentatiously displayed ; the gold and 
silver, the various wardrobes and precious furniture, surpassed 
(says Abulfeda) the estimate of fancy or numbers ; and another 
historian defines the untold and almost infinite mass by the 
fabulous computation of three thousands of thousands of thou- 
sands of pieces of gold.^^ Some minute though curious facts 
represent the contrast of riches and ignorance. From the remote 
islands of the Indian Ocean, a large provision of carnphire had 
been imported, which is employed with a mixture of wax to 
iliuminate the palaces of the East. Stengers to the name and 
properties of that odoriferous gum, the Saracens, mistaking it 
for salt, mingled the caniphire in their bread and were astonished 
at the bitterness of the taste. One of the apartments of the 
palace was decorated with a cai‘pet of silk, sixty cubits in length 
and as many in breadth; a paradise or garden was depictured 
on the ground; the howers, fruits, and shrubs w'ere imitated by 
the figures of the gold embroidery and the colours of the precious 
stones ; and the ample square was encircled by a variegated and 
verdant border. The Arabian general persuaded his soldiers to 
relinquish their claim in the reasonable hope that the eyes of 
the caliph would be delighted wuth the splendid workmanship 
of nature and industry. Regardless of the merit of art and the 
pomp of royalty, the rigid Omar divided the prize among his 
brethren of Medina ; the picture was desti'oyed ; but such was 
the intrinsic value of the materials that the share of Ali alone 
was sold for twenty thousand drachms. A mule that carried away 
the tiara and cuirass, the belt and bracelets of Chosroes, was 

29 Mente x-ix potest numerove comprehendi quanta spolia . . . nostris cesserint. 
Abulfeda, p. 69. Yet I still suspect that the extravagant numbers of Elmacin may 
be the error, not of the text, but of the version. The best translators from the 
Greek, for instance, I find to be very poor arithmeticians. [The translation here 
seems to be correct.] ■< 

The carnphire tree grows in China and Japan ; but many hundredweight of 
those meaner sorts are exchanged for a single pound of the more precious gum of 
Borneo and Sumatra (Raynal," Hist. Philosoph. tom. i. p, 362-365. Dictionnaire 
d'Hist. Katurelle par Bomare. Miller’s Gardener's Dictionary). ""These may be 
the islands of .the first climate from whence the Arabians imported their carnphire 
(Geograph. Nub. p. 34, 35 ; d’Herbelot, p. 232}. 
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overtaken by the pursuers ; ' th© 'gorgeous trophy was presented 
to the comniaticler of. the faithful ; and the gr^ivest of the com- 
panions condescended to ''Smile when they beheld the white 
beards hairy arms^, and uncouth figure of the veteran^ who -was 
invested with the spoils of the Great The sack of 

Ctesiplion was followed by its desertion and gradual decay. 
The Saracens disliked the air and situation of the place ; and 
Omar w’^as advised by his general to remove the seat of govern- 
roTOdatJoaof ment to the western side of the Euphrates. In every age^ the 
c^a. fyf Assyrian cities has been easy and 

rapid ; the country is destitute of stone and timber^ and the 
most solid structures are composed of bricks baked in the sun 
and joined by a cement of the native bitumen. The name of 
€?ifa describes an habitation of reeds and earth ; but the im- 
portance of the new capital was supported by the numbem^ 
wealth, and spirit of a colony of veterans ; and their licentious- 
ness was indulged by the wisest caliphs, who were apprehensive 
of provoking the re volt of an hundred thousand swumis : Ye men 
of Cuf said Ali, who solicited their aid, you have been always 
conspicuous by your valour. You conquered the Persian king 
and scattered his forces, till you had taken possession of his in- 
This mighty conquest was achieved by the battles 
637 ]”' ' ' ofjahilaand Nehavend. After the loss of the former, Yezde- 

gerd fled from Flolw^an, and concealed iiis shame and despair in 
the mountains of Farsistaii, from whence Cyrus had descended 
with his equal and valiant companions. The courage of the 
nation survived that of the monarch ; among tlie hills to the 
south of Ecbatana or Hamadaii, one hundred and fifty thousand 
Persians made a third and final stand for their religion and 
£A.D.M23 country ; and the decisive battle of Nehavend was styled by the 
Arabs the victory of victories. If it be true that the %ing 
general of the Persians w’^as stopped and overtaken in a crowd 
of mules and camels laden with honey, the incident, hmvever 


See Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. i. p. 376, 377. I may credit the fact, 
without beUeving the prophecy. 

The most considerable ruins of Assyria [rather Babylonia] are 'the tower of 
Belus, at Babylon, and the hall of Chosroes, at Ctesiphon : the}?- have been visited 
by that vain and curious traveller Pietro della Valle (torn, i- p. 7i3“7iS, jsx-y^s). 
[On the tower of Belus see General Chesney’s Expedition for the Survey of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, vol. ii. p. 26. For an account of the ruins of Babylonia, /A 
c. xix. p. 604 

Consult the article of Confahm the Bibliotheque of d’Herbelot (p. 277, 278), 
and the second vojunie of Oclcley’s History, particularly p. 40 and 153. 
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sligfit or singular^ ' will denote the luxiiriows iHipedinicrits of an 
Oriental' army. 

The geography of Persia is darkly delineated by the Greeks 
and Latins ; but the most illnstrions of her cities appear to be 
more ancient t.lian the invasion of the Arabs. By the redaction 
of Haniadan and Ispahan^ of Caswin^ Tanris^ and Rei, they gradu- 
ally approached the shores of the Caspian Sea ; and the orators 
of Mecca might applaud the success and spirit of the faithful, 
who had already lost sight of the northern bear, and had almost 
transcended the bounds of the habitable world. Again turn- 
ing towards the West and the Roman empire, they repassed the 
Tigris over the bridge of Mosul, and, in the captive provinces of 
Armenia and Mesopotamia, embraced their victorious brethren 
of the Syrian army. From the palace of Madayn their Eastern 
progress was not less rapid or extensive. They advanced xilong 

the article of Nehave?td in d’Herbelot, p, 667, 668, and Voyages en 
Tiirquie et en Perse, par Otter, tom. 2. p. 191. [On the first danger of Madain, 
Yezdegerd Bed to Flolwan, a fortress in the hills, a hundred miles to the north-east 
of that city. A new army formed there advanced (autumn 637) to Jalula, half-w'ay 
on the road to Madaih. Defeated there, Yezdegerd fled to Rayy (near the modern 
Teheran). The Moslems took Holwan and made it their outpost ; there was to 
be no further advance into Persia, and the Saracens occupied themselves with 
completing their reduction of Mesopotamia. Omar laid down the principle that 
the limits of Arabian Irak were to be the limits of Saracen conquest. But circum- 
stances forced his hand. The governor of Bahrain, on the east coast of i\xabia, 
crossed to Fars and made "an attack on Istakhr (PersepoHs) without the 
caliph’s permission ; and its failure encouraged the Persians in Khuzistan to renew 
hostilities. The outcome was that the Moslems of Basra and Kufa w-ere drawm 
into subjugating Khuzistan (including the towns of Ahwaz, Tustar, Rarnhurmuz, 
Sus, Jundai-Sabur). These events (a.d. 638) convinced Omar that the only wise 
policy was to stamp out the Persian realm, and pursue Yezdegerd beyond its 
boi'ders. After the great defeat of Nehavend (see text), Yezdegerd fled from 
Rayy to Ispahan, thence across Kirman into Khurasan, He reached Nishapur, 
then Merv, then Merv-er-Rud which lies four days to the south of Mery, then 
Balkh, from which place he sent appeals to Turkey and China. On their side, 
the Moslems, after the victojy of Nehavend, subdued Hamadhan, Ispahan and Rayy; 
and then their arras were carried in three directions; (i) into AdharbTjan and 
northward tow'^ards the Caucasus ; (2) into Khurasan ; Merv, Merv-er-Rud and 
Balkh were taken and the borders of Islam advanced to the Oxus or Jeihun ; {3) 
south-eastward (Fars having been already (a.d. 643) subdued by several 

generals and istakhr taken) Kirman was conquered (Tabari, p, 516 ; de Goeje’s 
text, i. 2703) and then JSijistan and Mekran(A.D. 644; Tabari, p. 518; de Goeje, 
i, 2705-6). The conquest of Khurasan was carried out by Ahnaf iba Kais.] 

^•'5 It is in such a style of ignorance and wonder that the Athenian orator de- 
scribes the Arctic conquests of Alexander, who never advanced beyond the shores 
of the Caspian, ’AAe^awpos Tjjg dpKTOv Kal rrjg otKovpevTjs, oAiyov cup 7rda7}g 
p,e#et«yt^K€t. Jischines contra Ctesiphontem, tom. iii. p. 554, edit. Grtec. Orator. 
Reiske. This memorable cause was pleaded at Athens, Olymp. cxii. 3 (before 
Christ 330), in the autumn (Taylor, presfat. p. 370, &c.), about a year after the 
battle of Arbela ; and Alexander, in the pursuit of Darius, was marching towards 
Hyrcania and Bactriana. 
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the' Tigris and the Gulf penetrated through the passes of the 
mountains into the valley of 'Estachar or Persepolis ; and pro- 
faned the last sanctuary of the, Magiaii empire. The grandson 
of (,'hosroes was nearly surprised among the falling coliiniiis and 
niutikted hgiiresj,— a sad emblem of the past and present fortune 
of Persia : he £ed with accelerated haste over the desert of 
Kirrnan, implored the aid of the war-like Segestans^ and sought 
an iiumbie refuge on the verge of the Turkish and Chinese powen^" 
But a victorious army is insensible of fatigue; the Arabs divided 
their forces in the pursuit of a timorous enemy ; and the caliph 
Othman promised the government of Chorasan to the iirst general 
who should enter that large and populous country^, the kingdom 
of the ancient Bactrians. The condition was accepted ; the prize 
was deserved ; the standard of Mahomet w^as planted on the walls 
CA.B.m 3 of Heratj Merou^ and Balch ; and the successful leader neither 
halted nor reposed till his foaming cavalry had tasted the waters 
of the Oxiis. In the public anarchy, the independent governors 
of the cities and castles obtained their separate capitulations ; 
the terms were granted or imposed by the esteem, the prudence, 
or the compassion of the victors ; and a simple profession of 
faith established the distinction between a brother and a slave. 
jHomttzaiti] After a noble defence, Harmozan, the prince or satrap of Ahwaz 
PL.D. 639-403 and Susa, was compelled to surrender his person and. his state 
to the discretion of the caliph ; and their interview exhibits a 
portrait of the Arabian manners. In the presence, and by the 
command, of Omar, the gay barbarian was despoiled of his silken 
robes embroidered with gold, and of his tiara bedecked •with 
rubies and emeralds. ‘ ‘ Are you now sensi ble, ’ ’ said the con queror 
to his naked captive ; you now sensible of the judgment of 
God and of the different rewards of infidelity and obedience ? 

Alas ! replied Harmozan, I feel them too deeply. In the 
days of our common ignorance, we fought "wath the weapons of 
the flesh, and my nation was superior. God -was then neuter : 
since he has espoused your quarrel, you have subverted our 
kingdom and religion/" Oppressed by this painful dialogue, 
the Persian complained of intolerable thirst, but discovered some 
apprehension lest he should be killed w^hilst he was drinking 

'^®We are indebted for this curious particular to the Dynasties of Abulpharugius, 
p. 1x6; but' it is needless to prove the identity of Estachar and Persepolis 
(d’Herbelot, p. 327), and still more needless to copy the drawings and descriptions 
of Sir John Chardin or Corneille le Bruyn. 

[Cp. Tabari, hi. p. 503, tr. Zotenberg ; de Goeje’s text, i. 2691. By 
‘ * Segestans are meant the people of Sijistan (or Sistah},] 
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a cup of water. ' _ ^‘‘Be of good cpamge/* .said the ^^jonr . 

’ life is safe till you have clnmk this. water/* The crafty satrap 
accepted the assurance^, and ’ instantly dashed ' the vase against 
the groimd* Omar would have /avenged the deceit^ but his 
companions represented the sanctity of an oath ; and 'the speedy 
conversion of Harmozan entitled him not only to a free pardon^ but 
even to a stipend of two thousand pieces of gold. The adminis- 
tration of Persia was regulated by an actual survey of the people^ 
the cattle, and the fruits of the earth and this monument^, 
which attests the vigilance of the caliphs, might have instructed 
the philosophers of every age.^'^ 

The flight of Yezdegerd had carried him beyond the Oxiis 
and as far as the Jaxartes, two rivers of ancient and modern a-d. ssi 
renown, which descend from the mountains of India towards the 
Caspian Sea. He was hospitably entertained by Tarkhan/^^ prince 
of Fargana/^ a fertile province on the Jaxartes ; the king of 
Samarcand, with the Tui'kish tribes of Sogdiana and Scythia, 
were moved by the lamentations and promises of the fallen 
monarch ; and he solicited by a suppliant embassy the more 
solid and powerful friendship of the emperor of China. The 
virtuous Taitsong,*^‘^ the first of the dynasty of the Tang, may be , 

After the conquest of Persia, Theophanes adds, avr^ Bk rO :^p6v(o eKekey<r^v 

Ovfiapo? avaypia(fn}i'ai. Trairo.?' rr;i» vtt' aiiTOi^ olKovpLevtjv, eyevero Bf ^ avaypatf)^ Kai avOpuirraiV 

Kai tcryjvbiv tca'i. 4}vru>v (Chronograph, p. 2S3 A.M. 5131]). 

Amidst our meagre relations, I must regret that d’Herbeiot has not found and 
used a Persian translation of Tabari, enriched, as he says, with many extracts 
from the native historians of the Ghebers or Magi {Bibliothique Orientale, p. 1014). 

[It is now a.ccessible in Zotenberg’s French translation, referred to in previous notes. ] 

4 <>The most authentic accounts of the two rivers, the Sihon (Jaxartes) and the 
Gihon (Oxus), may be found in Sherif al Edrisi (Geograph. Nubiens. p. 138), 
Abulfeda (Descript. Chorasan. in Hudson, tom. iii. p. 23), Abulghazi Khan, who 
reigned on their banks (Hist. Gcn^alogiqiie des Tatars, p. 32, 57, 766), and the 
Turkish Geographer, a Ms. in the king of F'rance’s library (Examen Critique des 
Historiens d’AIexandre, p. i94“36o). [It should be remembered that the Oxus or 
Amu E>arya (which now, like the Jaxartes or Syr Darya, flows into the Aral) then 
flowed into the Caspian, The course changed about A. D. 1573. Recently there 
have been thous^hts of diverting it into its old course,] 

[Tarkhan is not a proper'^ name, but a Turkish title.] 

'^2 The territory of Fargana is described by Abulfeda, p. 76, 77. [There are two 
great gates between China and Western Asia,-— north and south, respectively, of 
the Celestial Mountains. Farghana lies in front of the southern gate, through 
which a difficult route leads into the country of Kaslighar.] 

Eo redegit angustiarum eundem regem exsulem, ut I'urcici regis, et Sogcliani, 
et Sinensis, auxilia missis literis imploraret (Abulfed. Annal. p. 74). The connex'ion 
of the Persian and Chinese history is illustrated by Frdret (Mdm. de rAcad(?mie, 
tom. xri. p. 245-255), and de Guignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. S4“S9» 
the Geography of the borders, tom. ii. p. 1-43). ' ' 

Sinica, p. 41-46, in the iiird part of th^. Relations Curieuses of Thevenot. 

[The Tang dynasty, founded in 626, put an end^ to the long period of dis- 
integration and anarchy which bad prevailed .in Ching. since the fall of the J-Ian 
dynasty (A.p, 
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■ justly compaTed with the Antoiimes of Borne ; Ills people enjoyeci 
the blessings of prosperity and peace ; and Ills dominion wm 
' acknowledged by 'forty-four hordes of the barbarians of Tartary, 
ITis last garrisons of Cashgar and Klioten maintained a frequent 
intercourse v^ith their neighbours of the 'Jamrtes and Oxus ; a 
recent colony of Persians had introduced into China the as- 
tronomy of the Magi ; and Taitsong might be alarmed by the 
rapid progress and dangerous vicinity of the Arabs, The in- 
fluence, and perhaps the supplies^ of China revived the hopes 
of Yesidegerd and the zeal of the worshippers of fire ; and he 
returned wdtli an array of Turks to conquer the inheritance of 
his fathers. The fortunate Moslems, without unsheathing their 
swords, were the spectators of his ruin and death. The grandson 
of Chosroes was betrayed by his servant, insulted by the seditious 
inhabitants of Merou, and oppressed, defeated, and pursued by 
his barbarian allies. Pie reached the banks of a river, and offered 
his rings and bracelets for an instant passage in a miilePs boat. 
Ignorant or insensible of royal distress, the rustic replied tliat 
four drachms of silver were the daily profit of his mill, and that he 
would not suspend his work unless the loss were repaid. In this 
moment of hesitation and delay, the last of the Sassanian kings 
was overtaken and slaughtered by the Turkish cavalry, in the 
nineteenth year of his unhappy reign. PI is son Firuz, an humble 

client of the Chinese emperor, accepted the station of captain of 
his guards ; and the Magian worship was long preserved by a 
colony of loyal exiles in the province of Bucharia. His grandson 
inherited the regal name ; but after a faint and fruitless enter- 
prise he returned to China and ended his days in the palace of 
Sigan. The male line of the Sassanides was extinct ; but the 
female captives, the daughters of Persia, were given to the con- 
querors in servitude or marriage ; and the race of the caliphs and 
imams was ennobled by the blood of their royal motIiers.^^> 

have endeavoured to harmonize the various narratives of Elmadn (Hist 
Saracen, p. 37), Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. 116), Abulfeda (Annal. p. 74, 79), and 
d'Herbelot (p. 485). The end of Yezdegerd was not only unfortunate but obscure. 
[In Tabari the story is different. Yezdegerd obtains a night’s lodging from a 
miller, who, coveting his gold-embroidered dress, kills him with a hatchet; op. 
£it ill p. 505 ; cp. the Arabic text of de Goeje, i. 2690,] 

46 The two daughters of Yezdegerd married Hassan, the son of All, and 
Mohammed, the son of ; Abubeker ; and the first of these was the father of q 
numerous progeny. The daughter of Phirouz became the wife of the caliph 
Wahd, and their son Yezid derived bis genuine or fabulous descent from the Chos- 
C^sars of Rome, and the Chagans of the Turks or Avars 
(d Herbeiot, Bibhot, Onentaie, p. 96, 4S7). 
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After tlie fall of the Persian MugSnni}’. the river Oxus divided ' 

the territories of tine Saraeeiis and .of the Turks. This iiaiTow®-^^ a.b.7io^ 
boundary was soon overleaped by the spirit of the Arabs ; the 
governors of Chorasan extended their successive Inroads ; and 
one of their triumphs was adorned ivith the buskin of a Turkish 
qimen, which she dropped in her precipitate flight beyond the 
hills of Bochara.'^^ But the final conquest of Transoxiaim/® as 
%vel] as of Spain^ was reserved for the glorious reign of the inac- 
tive Walid ; and the name of Catibah, the camel-driver^ declares [Xiauiija^ 
the origin and merit of his successful lieutenant. While one of 
his colleagues displayed the first Mahometan banner on the banks 
of the Indus/^ the spacious regions between the Oxus^ the Jax- 
arteSj and the Caspian Sea, were reduced by tlie arms of Catibah 
to the obedience of the prophet and of the caliph. A tribute 
of two millions of pieces of gold was imposed on the infidels ; 

It was valued at 2000 pieces of gold, and “was the prize of Obeidollah the son 
of Ziyad, a name aftcrwaj'cis infamous by the murder of Hosein (Ockley’s History 
of the Saracens, vol ii, p. 142, 143). His brother Salem was accompanied by his 
wife, the first Arabian woman (a.d. 680) who passed the Oxus ; she borrowed, or 
rather stole, the crown and jewels of the princess of the Sogdians (p. 231, 232). 

[The queen {khaUm or “lady,’’ she is called) whose slippers enriched the son of 
Ziyad c. a.d. 674 was still alive and reigning more than 30 years later, when 
Kutaiba came to conquer her realm (Narshaid).] ' 

A part of Afaulfeda’s Geography is translated by Greaves, inserted in Hudson’s 
collection of the minor Geographers (tom. iii.), and entitled Descriptio Chorasmise 
et Mawaralnahrac^ id est, regioniim extra fiuvium, Oxum, p. So, The name of 
Tranwxia 7 ia, softer in sound, equivalent in sense, is aptly used by Petit de la 
Croix (Hist, de Gengiscan, <S:c.) and some modern Orientalists, but they are mis- 
taken in ascribing it to the writers of antiquity. [For the conquest of Transoxiana, 

Tabari (sec next note) gives the main thread. " But we have a very important source, 
which has only recently been utilized, in a work of Narshaki of Bokhara who WTOte 
in A.D. 943, known through a Persian translation in possession of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. It is a topographical and historical description of Bokhara, and 
has been used by A. Vambs^ry for his History of Bokhara, and by M. L. Cahun 
for his Introduction a I’Histoire de TAsie (1896). The text was edited in 1892 by 
Schefer.] 

[Mohammad ibn Kasim was the able general who advanced beyond the 
Indus (a.d. 709-714). Advancing through MekrSn (the subjugation of which 
country he completed), Mohammad captured the city of Daibal on the coast, a 
very difficult achievement, which created a great sensation. Then crossing the 
Ind*U3 he defeated an Indian army under a chief named Daher; and advancing 
northward on the left bank of the Indus took one after another the towns of 
Brahraanabad, Daur, Aior, Savendary, and finally reached the sacred city of 
Multan on the Hyphasis. This fell after a long siege. It is not quite correct to 
say (as in the text) that the Moslems appeared now for the first time on the banks 
of the Indus. In 'Moawiya's caliphate, Muliallab had advanced to the Indus from , 
the side of Kabul. In the same caliphate, the conquest of Afghani.stan and 
Baluchistan was completed ; Kandahar was taken in the north and Cosdar in the 
south,] 

/^®The conquests of Catibah are faintly marked by Elmacin (Hist. Saracen, p. 

84), dllerbelot (Bibliot. Orient. Valid), and de Giiignes (Hist, 

des Huns, tom. i. p. 58, 59). [They are fuUj recounted by Tabari. See'Weil, i. p , 
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tlieir idols' were burnt or broken; tlie Musiilmao chief pro- 
' iioEncecl a sermon in the new ' raoscli of Carlzme ; after several 
battleS;, tile Turkish hordes w'ere. driven back to the desert ; and 
the emperors of China solicited the friendship of the victoriotis 
Arabs. To their industry the prosperity of the province, the 
Sogdiana ■ of the ancients, may in a great measure be ascribed ; 
blit the advantages of the soil and climate had been understood 
and cultivated since the reign of the Macedonian kings. Before 
the invasion of the Saracens, Carizme, Bochara, and Samareaiid 
were rich and populous under the yoke of the shepherds of the 
north. These cities were surrounded with a double wall ; and 

497 'W* expedition of the son of Ziyad against Bokhara, which Gibbon 

mentions, took place in the caliphate of Moawiya. In the same caliphate (A,D. 676) 
Sad (son of caliph Othman) seems to have advanced to Samarkand See Weil, L 
p. 291. Kutaiba’s conquest of Transoxiana occupied him for ten years, as there 
were continual revolts. The province of Bokhara, w'as subjugated by 709 ; Samar- 
kand was taken and occupied with a garrison in 712; and the province of 
Farghana was annexed in 713. In 71;^ Kutaiba was advancing or preparing to ad- 
vance to Kasbghar ; his ambassadors (it is said) were sent to treat with the King 
of China/' when the news of the caliph's death and fears for his own safety caused 
him to desist from further enterprises of conquest. Under Sulainidn, the suc- 
cessor of Wall'd, the territories of Jurjan and Tabaristan {S.E. and S. of the 
Caspian) were subdued. Carizme (or Khwarizm ; = the Khanate of Khiva) seems 
to have been first occupied under Yezid (680-3) ; and afterwards reconquered by 
Kutaiba.] 

Transoxiana there was a mixed population of Iranians and White Huns 
(Ephthalites), who had been subdued by the Turks (see above, vol. iv. 351}, and still 
acknowledged the allegiance of the Ghagan, but were under the imme^diate govern- 
ment of local princes (like the queen of Bokhara, the tarkhan of Sogdiana). At the 
time of Kutaiba's conquest, there was an insurrectionary movement in Transoxiana, 
of the poor against the rich. (Cp. Cahun, op. cit. p, 133-4.) The Sai'sieen 
conquerors most skilfully took advantage of the two elements of disunion— the race 
hatred betweenIranandTuran, andthe politicalfaction ; andKutaiba's conquestwas 
due as much to intrigue as to force. It must also be observed that to the Nestorian 
Christians of Transoxiana, Islam (with, -its ancient history founded on the Jewish 
Scripture) was less obnoxious than firq-vvorship. The chief danger which Kutaiba 
had to fear was succour to the enemy from the Turks of Altai ; and a Turkish 
force actually came in 706 ; but he managed, by playing upon the credulity of the 
tarkhan of Sogdiana, to get rid of the formidable warriors without fighting 
a battle. The conquest of Farghana cost more blows than the conquest of Sogdiana, 
Here the Saracens came into contact with the Tibetan Buddhists, w'ho had recently 
revolted against the Emperor of China. Bands of these Tibetan mountaineers 
crossed the great southern pass to plunder in the lands of the Oxus and jaxartes. 
They formed friendly relations with the Saracens, who in their turn reconnoitred 
in Kashgharia. It would have been a matter of great importance to the Saracens 
to hold the southern gate of China, and thus create and command a new route of 
commerce from east to west. But this would have taken away the occupation of 
the Turks, who had hitherto been the intermediates between China and Western 
Asia , holding the northern gate and hindering any one else from holding the southern. 
Accordingly the Turkish Chagan interfered, and forcibly recalled the Tibetans 
to their allegiance to the Emperor of China. The advance to Kasbghar, which 
.was interrupted by the news of the caliph’s death (see last note), was clearly 
intended to wrest from China its south-western provinces, in conjunction with the 
allies .of Tibet. — Some years later (A.D. 724) another Turkish army was sent tp 
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tile exterior fortilicatioiv of a larger ■ eirc.wmferexictv inclosed the 
fields and gardexis of the adjacent district. The niutual wants 
of India aiicl Europe were supplied byThe diligence of the Sog« 
cliaii merchants ; and the inestimable art 'of transforming linen 
into paper lias been di'ffiised from the manufacture of Samareaiid 
over the western worhi."^ 

IL No sooner liad Abubeker restored the unity of faith and 
government than he dispatched a circular letter to the Arabian 
tribes. In the name of the most merciful God;, to the rest of 
the true believers, Eleaith and happiness, and the mercj' and 
blessing of God, be upon you. I praise the most high Oo4 mid 
I pray for his prophet Mahomet. This is to acquaint you that I 
intend to send the true believers into Syria to take it out of 
the hands of the Infidels. And I would have you know that the 
fighting for religion is an act of obedience to God.'"' His mes- 
sengers returned with the tidings of pious and martial ardour, 
which they had kindled in every province ; and the camp of 
Medina was successively filled with the intrepid bands of the 
Saracens, who panted for action, complained of the heat of the 
season and the scarcity of provisions, and accused, with impatient 
murmui'S. the delays of the caliph. As soon as their numbers 
were complete, Abubeker ascended the hill, reviewed the men, 
the horses, and the arms, and poured forth a fervent prayer for 
the success of their undertaking. In person and on foot he 
accompanied the first day's march ; and, when the blushing 

Sogciiana -and defeated 20,000 Moslems near Samarkand. The event is mentioned^ 
in 'an inscription recently found near lake Kosho-Tsaidam and deciphered by 
Thomsen, — the earliest Turkish document known. The stone was erected b}'- the 
Turkish Chagan in A.D. 733 in memory of his brother Kul ; and this Kul won the 
wctory near Samarkand. 'Fhe inscription is bilingual — in Turkish and Chinese. 
See Radlov, Alttiirkische Inschriften, cited above, in vol. iv. p. 540.] 

curious description of Samarcand is inserted in the Bibliotheca Arabico-, 
Hispana, tom. i. p. 208, &c. The librarian Casiri pom. ii. 9) relates, from credible, 
testimony, that paper was first imported from China to Samarcand, A.H. 30, and 
invented, or rather introduced, at Mecca, A.H. 88. The Escurial library contains 
paper Mss. as old as the ivth or vth century of the Hegira. 

A separate histoiy of the conquest of Syria has been composed by A 1 Wakidi, 
cadi of Bagdad, who was born A.D. 748, and died A.D, 822 ; he likewise wrote the 
conquest of Elgypt. of Diarbekir, &c. Above the meagre and recent chronicles of 
the Arabians, Al Wakidi has the double merit of antiquity and copiousness. His 
tales and traditions afford an artless picture of the men and the times. Yet his 
narrative is too often defective, trifling, and improbable. Till something better 
shall be found, his learned and spirited interpreter (Ockley, in his History of the 
Saracens, voL i. p. 21-342; will not deserve the petulant animadversion of Reiske 
{Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chalifsa Tabulas, p. 236). I am sorry to think that the 
labours of Ockley wej'e consummated in a jail {see his two prefaces to the 1st vol. 
A.D. lyoS/to the 2nd, 1718, with the list of authors at the end), [See Ap- 
pendix x.j 
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leaders attempted to dlsmoimt, the ealipli removed their scruples 
' By a dechimtion that those who rode and those who walked^ isi 
the service of religion^ were equally meritorious. His instmc- 
tioiis to the chiefs of the Syrian army were ■inspired by the 
warlike fanaticism which advances to seisse^ and affects to despise, 
the objects of earthly ambition. Remember/* said the suc- 
cessor of the prophet, that you are always in the presence of 
God, on the verge of death, in the assurance of judgment, and 
the hope of paradise. Avoid injustice and oppression ; consult 
with your brethren, and study to preserve the love and confidence 
of your troops. When you fight the battles of the Lord, acquit 
yourselves like men, without turning your backs; but let not 
your victory be stained with the blood of women or children. 
Destroy no palm-trees, nor burn any fields of corn. Cut down 
no fruit-trees, nor do any mischief to cattle, only such as you kill 
to eat. When you make any covenant or article, stand to it, and 
be as good as your word. As you go on, you will find some re- 
ligious persons who live retired in monasteries, and propose to 
themselves to serve God that wray : let them alone, and neither 
kill them nor destroy their monasteries.^^ And you will find 
another sort of people that belong to the '^;synagogiie of Satan, 
who have shaven crowms ; be sure you cleave their skulls, and 
give them no quarter, till they either turn llii^Iahometans or pay 
tribute.** All profane or frivolous conversation, all dangerous 
recollection of ancient quarrels was severely prohibited among 
the Arabs ; in the tumult of a camp, the exercises of religion 
were assiduously practised ; and the intervals of action w^ere em- 
ployed in prayer, meditation, and the study of the Koran. The 
abuse, or even the use, of wnne was chastiserl by fourscore strokes 
on the soles of the feet ; and in the fervour of their primitive 

^-^The instructions, &c. of the Syrian war are^ ^described by A 1 Wakidi and 
Ockley, tom. I. p. 22-27, &c. In the sequel it is n|ecessary to contract, and need- 
less to qtiote, their circumstantial narrative. M5A obligations to others shall be 
■■noticed. \ 

Notwithstanding this precept, M. Pauw (RecMerches sur les Egj^ptiens, tom. 
ii. P-192, edit. Lausanne) represents the Bedoweenk as the iniplaaible enemies of 
the Christian monks. For my own part, I am mor^ inclined to suspect the avarice 
of the Arabian robbers, and the prejudices of the GAirman philosopher. 

®'*Even in the seventh century the monks were V generally laymen; they wore 
their hair long dishevelled, and shaved their h 4 ads when they were ordained 
priests. The circular tonsure was sacred and mys^terious ; it was the crown of 
thorns ; but it was likewise a royal diadem, and" dsverv priest was a king, &c, 
{Thomassin, Discipline de TEglise, tom. i. p. 72x4758, especially p. 737, 73S). 
[Weil translates the last words of Abu Bekr’s spesi^h very differently : -''If you 
meet men who have their crowns shaven and the restf of their hLiir in long tresses, 
touch them only with the flat of the sword and go ofin your way in God’s name. 
God ward you in war and plague,” i. 10.] |: 
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aeiil many secret revealejd'' their;' to and solicited their 

pEidshmeiit. ' After some hesitatidn>-the'C0iMfmici of the Syrian 
army ' was ’ delegated to Abii Obeidah/.OBe' of the fugitives of 
Mecca and companions of Mahoniet.;^ Whose aeal and devotion 
were assuaged^ without being, abated;,- by the singular mildness 
aiid 'benevolence of his temper. ’ , But 'in all the eiiiergeiicies of 
war the soldiers demanded the superior genius of Caled ; andj 
whoever might be the choice of the prince, the sword of God was 
both, in fact and fame the foremost leader of the Saracens, ^ He 
obeyed mdthout reluctance ; he was consulted without jealou^^y ; 
and sucli was the spirit of the man, or x’ather of the times, that 
Galed professed his readiness to serve under the banner of the 
faith, though it were In the hands of a child or an enemy. Glory- 
and riches and dominion were indeed promised to the victorious 
Musiilman ; but he was carefully instructed that, if the goods 
of this life were his only incitement, they likewise would be Ills 
only reward. 

, One of - the' fifteen provinces of Syria, the cultivated lands to » 
the eastward of the Jordan, had been decorated by Eomaii vanity 
with the name of Arabia ; and the' first amis of the Saracens 
were Justified by the semblance of a national right. The country 
was enriched by the various benefits of trade ; by the vigilance 
of the emperors it was covered with a line of forts ; and the popu- 
lous ' cities of Gerasa, Philadelphia, and Bosra,^^ were secure, at 
■least from a surprise, by the solid structure of their walls. The 
last of these cities was the eighteenth station from Medina ; the 
road was familiar to the caravans of Heja^s and Irak, who annu- 
ally visited this plenteous market of the province and the desert ■ 
the perpetual Jealousy of the Arabs had trained the inhabitants ’ . 
to arms ; and twelve thousand horse could sally from the gates 
of Bosra, an appellation which signifies, in the Syriac language, 
a strong tower of defence. Encouraged by their first success ' 
against the open towns and flying parties of the borders, a 'de- 
tachment of four thousand Moslems presumed to summon and 
attack the fortress of Bosra. They were oppressed by the 

•*>’?’ Huic Arabia est conserta, ex alio latere Nabathseis contigua ; opima varietate 
commercioram, castrisqiie oppleta validis et castellis, qtiie ad repellendos gentium 
vidnainim excursus, soiicitudo pervigii veterura per opportiiiios saltos erexit et 
cantos. Amraian. Marcell in. xiv. 8. Reland, Palestin. torn. i. p. 85, 86. 

With Gerasa and Philadelphia, Ammianus praises the fortl.^cations of Bosra, 
lirmitate captissimas. They deserved the same praise in the time of Abulfeda 
(TabiiL Syrise, p. 99), who describes this city, the metropolis of Hawran (Anranitls), 

' four days' Journey from Damascus. The Hebrew etymology I learn from Reland, 
Palestin. 'tom. II. p. 666. 
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iwimbers of 'the Syrians they ■ were sami by the presence of 
’ Caled,^^® with' fifteen' hundred horse ; he Mamed the enterprise, 
restored the battle, anti re'seued' Ills friend, the yenerable Serja'bil, 
who had vainly Invoked the unity of God and the promises of 
the apostle. After- a- short repose, the Moslems performed their 
aHutions with sand instead of water ; and the morning prayer 
was recited by Caled before they mounted on horseback. Con- 
hdent in their strength, the people of Bosra threw open their 
gates, drew their forces into the plain, and swore to die in the 
defence of their religion. But a religion of peace was incapable 
of withstanding the fanatic cry of Fight, fight I Paradise, 
paradise 1 that re-echoed in the ranks of the Saracens ; and the 
uproar of the town, the ringing of bells, and the exclamations 
of the priests and monks increased the dismay and disorder of 
the Christians. With the loss of two hundred and thirty men, 
the Arabs remained masters of the field ; and the ramparts of 
Bosra, in expectation of human or divine aid, w’ere crowded with 
hoi}'' crosses and consecrated banners. The governor liomanus 
had recommended an early submission : despised by the people, 
and degraded from his office, he still retained the desire and 
opportunity of revenge. In a nocturnal interview, he informed 
the enemy of a subterraneous passage from his house under the 
wail of the city ; the son of the caliph, with an himdred volun- 
teers, were committed to the faith of this new ally, and their 
successful intrepidity gave an easy entrance to their companions. 
After Caled had imposed the terms of servitude and tribute, the 
apostate or convert avowed in the assembly of the people his 
^ ' meritorious treason. I renounce your society,’" said Romanus, 

both in this world and the ivorld to come. And I deny him 

'‘'"^[The accounts of the wonderful march of Khalid across the Syrian desert, by 
way of Duma and Korakar and Tadmor, must be received with caution. 1110 
story of the taking of Busra told in the text is taken from Ockley and has no good 
authority. Cp. Weil, I 39 ; Muir, Early Caliphate, p. 101-3.] 

TJie apostle of a desert and an army was obliged to allow this ready succeda- 
neum for water (Koran, c. iii. p. 66, c. v. p. 83) ; but the Arabian and Persian 
casuists have embarrassed his free permission with many niceties and distinctions 
(Reland, de Relig. Mohammed. 1. i. p. 82, 83. Chardin, Voyages en Perse, tom, 
iv.). 

belh rmig! Ockley, vol. i. p. 38. Yet I much doubt whether this ex- 
pression can be justihed by the text of A1 Wakidi, or the practice of the times. Ad 
Grsecos, says the learned Ducange (Glossar, med. et inhm. Grascitat. tom. i. p. 
774), earn panarum usus serins transit et etiamnum rarissimus est. The oldest 
example which he can find in the B3^zantine writers is of the year 1040 ; but the 
Venetians pretend that they introduced bells at Constantinople in the ixth 
century. [When Mohammad said (acc. to the Traditions) ‘‘There Ls a devil in 
every beli," he meant the bells worn by girls round their ankles. Cp. S. Lane- 
, Poole, Speeches and Tabletalk of the Prophet M. , 168. The Christians of Arabia 
at that time called to church by beating a wooden stick with a rod,] 
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that was eraciiii;4 wIiosoev^er.'wo^rsMps him. And I choose 
Gf'ocl for mj I^ohI^, Islam for my ' faith> ;Mecca for my temple, the 
Moslems for my' brethren, and Mahomet for my 'prophet; who 
was sent to lead us into the right way> and to , exalt the ' true 
religion In spite of those who join partners with God.^^ 

The conquest of Bosra, four journey from Damascus/^ 

encouraged the Arabs to besiege the ancient capital of 
At some distance from the walls, they encamped among 'the 
groves and fountains of that delicious territory,^"^ and the usual 
option of the Mahometan faith, of tribute, or of war, was pro- , 
posed to the resolute citizens, who had been lately strengthened 
by a reinforcement of five thousand Greeks, In the decline as 
in the Infancy of the military art, an hostile defiance "was fre- 
quently offered and accepted by the generals themselves ; 
many a lance was shivered in the plain of Damascus, and the 
personal prowess of Caled was signalised in the first sally of the 
besieged. After an obstinate combat, he had overthrown and 
made prisoner one of the Christian leaders, a stout and worthy 
antagonist. Fie instantly mounted a fresh horse, the gift of the 
governor of Palmyra, and pushed forwards to the front of the 
battle. Eepose join-self for a moment,'" said his friend Derar, 
^/and permit me to supply your place; you are fatigued with 
fighting wfith this dog.^^ O Derar ! ” replied the indefatigable 
Saracen, we shall rest in the wwld to come. Ke that labours 
fcO“day shall rest to-morrow.” With the same unabated ardour, 
Caled arisw'ered, encountered, and vanquished a second champion ; 
and' the heads of his two captives who refused to abandon their 

, Damascus is amply described by the Sherif al Edrisi (Geograph. Nub. pi ri6, 
liy), and his translator, Sionita (Appjendix, c. 4) ; Abulfeda (I'abula Syrian, p. 100) : 
Schultens (Index Geograph. ad Vit. Saiadin.) ; d’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 291}; 
Thirivenot (Voyage du Levant, part. i. p. 688-698) ; Maundrell (Journey from Aleppo 
to pyusalem, p. 122-130 ) ; and Pocock (Description of the East, vol. ii. p. 117-127). 

Nobilissima dvitas, says Justin. According to the Oriental traditions, it was 
older than Abraham or Semiramis. Joseph. Antiq* Jud. ]. i. c. 6, 7, p, 24, 29, 
edit. Havercarap. Justin. xxxyI 2. 

^ ot/xat r^v Atbs irokcv akrjB€)^f ical rrj^ 'Edas awaoT^sr ttJj' tepar 

Kal fx^yicyTTjp Jti,dfiacrKQv Aeyw, to2$ re aAAots crvfi7ra<np oXov iepfav jcaAAet, Kai vusStv p.eye^<rt, 

/cal wpwv €VKaipi«, ical dyA«% koL Troraplav irAijdci, Kal y^<: vtKSxrav, &C, 

Julian, epist. xxiy. p. 392. These splendid epithets are occasioned* by the figs of 
Di^imascus, of which the author sends an hundred to his friend Serapion, and this 
rhetorical dieme. is inserted by Petavius, Spanheim, &c. (p. 390-396) among the 
genuine epistles of Julian. [This is now generally recognized as spurious.] "How 
could they overlook that die writer is an inhabitant of Damascus (he thrice affirms 
that this peculiar fig grows only jrap’ a city which Julian never entered or 

ap|,.iroached ? 

Voltaire, who casts a keen and lively glance over the surface of history, has 
^en struck with the resemblance of the first Moslems and the heroes of the Iliad ; 

- B siege of Troy and that of Damascus (Hist. Gdndrale, tom. i. p. 34^). 
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religion 'were indignantly liiirled' into tlie midst of the ,city. The 
event of some general and partial actions reduced the Damas- 
cenes to a closer defence ; but a messenger, whom they dropped 
from the wa.!ls, returned with the promise of speedy and power- 
ful succour, and their tumultuous joy conveyed the intelligence 
to the camp of the Arabs. After some debate it was resolved 
by the generals to raise, or rather to suspend, the siege of 
Daiiiascns, till they had given battle to the forces of the 
emperor. In the retreat, Caled would have chosen the more 
perilous station of the rear-guard ; he modestly yielded to the 
wishes of Abu Obeidah. But in the hour of danger he hew to 
the rescue of his companion, who w^as rudely pressed by a sally 
of six thousand horse and ten thousand foot, and few’ among the 
Christians could relate at Damascus the circumstances of their 
defeat. The importance of the contest required the juiictioF" 
of tile Saracens who were dispersed on the frontiers of Syria aiir 
Palestine ; and I shall transcribe one of the circular mandate^ 
which was addressed to Amrou the future conqueror of Egyp ® 
^‘^In the name of the most merciful God : from Caled to Amroxv 
health and happiness. Know that thy brethren the Moslemf 
design to march to Aiznadin, where there is an aiTuy of seyentf 
thousand Greeks, who purpose to come against us, fJiai ihe^ mat 
eMinguish the light of God with their mouths ; hut God preserDeth M 
ligki in spite of the infidels,^^ As soon, therefoi’e, as this letter ot 
mine shall be delivered to thy hands, come with those that ar^ 
with thee to Aiznadin, where thou shalt find us, if it please thr 
most high God/’ The summons was cheerfully obeyed, and th^ 
forty-five thousand Moslems who met on the same day, on tV’ 
same spot, ascribed to the blessing of providence the effects ^ 
their activity and zeal. 

About four 3^ears after the triumphs of the Persian war, tie 
repose of Heraciius and the empire w^as again disturbed by a ne^ 
enemy, the pow’er of xvhose religion was more strongly felt 
it was clearly understood by the Christians of the East. In ha 
palace of Constantinople or Antioch, he w’as aw’akened by 
invasion of Syria, the loss of Bosra, and the danger of Damasci ' 
An army of seventy thousand veterans, or new levies, was^-^'' 
sembled at Flems or Emesa, under the command of Ms generic 

' ‘ 'it 

These words are a text of the Koran, c. ix. 32, Lxi. 8. Like our fanaticsi^ 
the last century, the Moslems, on every familiar or im| 30 rtant occasion, spoke 
language of their scriptures ; a style more natural in their moutlis than the Hebr^* 
idiom transplanted into the climate and dialect of Britain, a 
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Werclait;^’’^ and these troops^ cionsistmg':eMe%ofcava!ry, might be; 
iiidiffereiitly'styled either Syrians, or Greeks, or Bomans: xS^rmm^ 
fi’om the place of tlleir birtli'or warfare f 'Greeks^ from the religion 
and language of fclieir ' sovereign ; &.nd' Eomamj from tlie prowl 
appellation' wliieli was still profaned, by 'the successors of Con- 
stantine. ’ Oil the plain of Aismadin/® as Wei’dan rode on a 
white mule decorated with gold chains and surrounded with 
ensigns and standards, he ivas surprised by the near approach of 
a fierce and naked warrior, who had undertaken to view the state 
of the enemy. The adventurous valour of Derar was inspired, 
and has perhaps been adorned, by the enthusiasm of his age and 
country. The hatred of the Christians, the love of spoil, and 
the contempt of clanger were the ruling passions of the audaci- 
ous Saracen ; and the prospect of instant death could never shake 
his religious confidence, or ruffle the calmness of his resolution, 
or even suspend the frank and martial pleasantry of his humour. 
In the most hopeless enterprises, he was bold, and prudent, 
and fortunate : after innumerable hazards, after being thrice a 
prisoner in the hands of the infidels, he still survived to relate the 
achievements, and to en]oy the rewards, of the Syrian conquest. 
On this occasion, his single lance maintained a dying fight against 
thirt}^ Homans, who were detached by Werdan ; and, after killing 
or unhorsing seventeen of their number, Derar returned in safety 
\ to his applauding brethren. When his rashness was mildly cen- 
sured by the general, he excused himself with the simplicity of 
^ a soldier, •'^Nay,'' said Derar, I did not begin first ; but they 
\ came out to take me, and I was afraid that God should see me 
il turn my back ; and indeed I fought in good earnest, and with- 
j;out doubt God assisted me against them ; and, had I not been 
iapprehensive of disobeying your orders, I should not have come 
^away as I did ; and I perceive already that they will fall into 
>ur hands."' In the presence of both armies, a venerable Greek 

oi'idvancecl from the ranks with a liberal offer of peace ; and the 
ed' 

K«t 6rxbe name of Werdan is unknown to Theophanes, and, though it might belong 
an Armenian chief, has very little of a Greek aspect or sound. If the Byzantine 
jtpstorians have mangled the oriental names, the Arabs, in this instance, likewise 
Jaav-e taken ample revenge on their enemies. In transposing the Greek character 
[Jrom right to left, might they not produce, from the familiar appellation of Andrezv, 
“Something like the anagram Werdan f [Werdan clearly represents Bardanes^ an 
'Armenian name. It is hard to understand what was in Gibbon’s mind when he pro- 
posed to explain Werdan as an ahagrammatic corruption of the E 7 iglish Andrew. 
-.xtXhe Greek form, of which Andrew is a corruption,, is Andreas,] 

[Between Randa (then Rama) and Bait Jibrin.] 

Dhirar is a hero of the false Wakidl], 
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clepartore of t’he SaraoeHS would have been purchased by a gift ' 

■ "tu'eaeb ' soldier, "of 'a turban," a.' robe, "ami" : piece :of gold ; "ten" """ 
robes and an hundred pieces to their leader ; one Inmdrecl robes' 
and a thousand pieces to the caliph. A -smile of inclignation 
expressed the refusal of Caled. Christian dogs, you know 

your option : the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. We are a 
people w’^hose delight is in war rather than in peace ; and W'e de- 
spise your pitiful alms, since w-e shall be speedily masters of your 

weaitli, your families, and .your persons/' Notwithstanding, this,. . 

apparent disdain, he was deeply conscious of the public danger : 
those who had been in Persia, and had seen the armies of 
Chosroes, confessed that they never beheld a more formidable 
array. From the superiority of the enemy the artful Saracen 
derived a fresh incentive of courage: ^‘You see before you," 
said he, the united force of the Romans, you cannot hope to 
escape, but you may conquer Syria in a single day* The event 
depends on your discipline and patience. Reserve yourselves 
till the evening. It was in the evening that the prophet was 
accustomed to vanquish." During two successive engagements, 
his temperate firmness sustained the darts of the enemy, and 
the murmurs of his troops. At length, when the spirits and 
quivers of the adverse line were almost exhausted, Caled gave thty ; 
signal of onset and victory. The remains of the Imperial | 

fled to Antioch, or Caesarea, or Damascus ; and the death of fourf | 
hundred and seventy Moslems was compensated by the opinion- /; 
that they had sent to hell above fifty thousand of the infidels*^ 

The spoil was inestimable : many banners and crosses of gold ancp^'^*' ' . 
silver, precious stones, silver and gold chains, and imiumerabM ^ 
suits of the richest armour and apparel. The geaieral distrlj^® ^ ' ’'-M ' 
was postponed till Damascus should be taken ; but thf*** by 
able supply of arms became the instrument of new^' war, 

The glorious intelligence was transmitted to the thro^ by a ne* 
caliph, and the Arabian tribes, the coldest or most ht^lt tliia- 1 
the prophet's mission, were eager and importunate to sh 
harvest of Syria, >y ^ 

The sad tidings were carried to Damascus by the spe-®^^, -w** 

grief and terror; and the inhabitants beheld from their 
the return of the heroes of Aiznadin. Amrou led the van-^p. 'W! 
the head' of nine thousand horse; the baiids of the Sarace*®^ 

, succeeded each other in formidable review ; and the rear wa^ ' ' 

this description of the engagement of Ajnadalo is deriv’ed from the mi* 
historical account of Walcidi For the chronology see Appendix 21,] 
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closed by Cakd in person, mitb tb.e standard of tlie black eagle. 
To the activity of Derar be 'entrusted, the. coinmissioa of pa- 
trolling roiiiul the city with two thousand horse, of s.eoiinng the 
plain, and of liitereeptiBg ail succour or^ iiiteliigence. The rest 
of the Arabian chiefs were fixed in their respective stations be- 
fore the seven gates of Damascus ; and the siege was renewed 
witli fresh vigour and confidence. The art, the labour, the 
military engines, of the Greeks and Romans, are seldom to be 
found in the simple, though successful, operations of the Sara- 
cens : it was sufficient for them to invest a city with arms rather 
than with trenches ; to repel the sallies of the besieged ; to at- 
tempt a stratagem or an assault ; or to expect the progress of 
fiimine and discontent. Damascus would have acquiesced in 
the trial of Aiznadin, as a final and peremptory sentence be- 
tween the emperor and the caliph ; her courage was rekindled 
by the example and authority of Thomas, a noble Greek, illus- 
trious in a private condition by the alliance of HeraciiiisJ^ 
The tumult and illmnination of the night proclaimed the design 
of the morning sally ; and the Christian hero, who affected to 
despise the enthusiasm of the Arabs, employed the resource of 
; a slmi,lar superstition. At the principal gate, in 'the sight of 
both aiTuies, a lofty crucifix was erected ; the bishop, with his 
Gdergy, accompanied the march, and laid the volume of the 
Il'New Testament before the image of Jesus ; and the contend- ' 
‘ , r parties -were scandalized or edified by a prayer that the Son 
; of God would defend his servants and vindicate his truth. The 
^battle raged with incessant fury ; and the dexterity of Thomas/^ 
im incomparable arclier, was fatal to the boldest Saracens, till 
,3ui\<^|beir death was revenged by a female heroine. The wife of 
> ^easotAban, who had followed him to the holy -war, embraced her ex- 
Victon«^*^klKig husband. Happy,” said she, happy art thou, my dear ; 

of tlshou art gone to thy Lord, who first joined us together, and 
Iwifte ben parted us asunder. I will revenge thy death, and en- 
tWvour to the utmost of my power to come to the place where 
,‘A ion art, because I love thee. Henceforth shall no man ever 


S Vanity prompted the Arabs to believe that Thomas was the son-in-law of the 
ror. We know the children of Heraclius by his two wives ; and his atigasi 
to would not have married in exile at Damascus (see Dncange, Barn. By- 
p. i.i8, 119). Had he been less religious, I might onlv suspect the legiti- 

Igtacy of the damsel ^ 

Wakidi (Ockley, p. loi) says, “with poisoned arrows"’ ; but this savage 
! 5 it^ivention is so repugnant to the practice of the Greeks and Romans that I must 
m suspect, on this occasion, the malevolent credulity of the Saracens. 
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toiicli me ' more, for I I)ave dedicated myself to, the service of 
God/' Without a groau^ without a tear; she ivashed the corpse 
of her husband, and buried him with the usual rites. Then 
grasping the manly weapom, which in her native land she was 
accustomed to wield, the intrepid widow of Aban sought the 
place where his murderer fought in the thickest of the battle. 
Her first arrow pierced the hand of his standard-bearer ; her 
second wounded Thomas in the eye ; and the fainting Christians 
no longer beheld their ensign or their leader. Yet the gener- 
ous champion of Damascus refused to withdraw to his palace ; 
his wound w'as dressed on the rampart ; the fight was continued 
till the evening ; and the Syrians rested on their arms. In the 
silence of the night, the signal was given by a stroke on the 
great bell ; the gates were thrown open, and eacli gate dis- 
charged an impetuous column on the sleeping camp of the 
Saracens. Caled was the first in arms; at the head of four 
hundred horse he flew to the post of danger, and the tears 
trickled down his iron cheeks, as he uttered a fervent ejacula.- 
tion : God I who never sleepest, look upon thy servants, 

and do not deliver them into the hands of their enemies 
The valour and victory of Thomas were anrested by the presence 
of the sword of God; with the knowledge of the peril, the 
Moslems recovered their ranks, and charged the assailants in 
the flank and rear. After the loss of thousands, the Christian 
general retreated with a sigh of despair, and the pursuit of the 
Saracens was checked by the military engines of the rampart. 

After a siege of seventy days,*^^ the patience, and perhaps the 
provisions, of the Damascenes were exhausted ; and the bravest 
of their chiefs submitted to the hard dictates of necessity. In 
the occurrences of peace and war, they had been taught to 
dread the fierceness of Caled, and to revere the mild virtues of 
Abu Obeidali. At the hour of midnight, one hundred chosen 
deputies of the clergy and people -were introduced to the tent 
of that venerable commander. He received and dismissed them 
■ with courtesy. They returned with a written agreement, on 

Abulfeda allows only seventy days for the siege of Damascus (Annah Moslem, 
p. 67, vers. Reiske); but Elmacin, who mentions this opinion, prolongs the term 
to six months, and notices the use of daiisiaehy the Saracens (Hist. Saracen, p. 25, 
32). Even this longer period is insufficient to fill the interval between the battle 
of Aisnadin (July, A.r). 633) and the accession of Omar (24 July, a.b. 634 [but see 
Appendix srj), to whose reign the conquest of Damascus Is unanimously ascribed 
(Al .Wakidi, apud Ockley, voL i. p. 115 ; Abulpharagius, Djmast. p. JI2, vers. 

• Focock). Perhaps, as in the Trojan war, the operations were interrupted b^., 
excursions and detachments, till the last seventy days of the siege. 
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the faitli of a compaBioa of Mahomet, -that all hostilities slioaH 
cease; that the volontarj emigrants' . might depart in safety, 

■ with as much as they could ^ carry away of their effects; and 
that thcv tributary subjects of. the caliphs' should enjoy their 
htticls and houses, with the use and possession of seven churches. 
Oh these terms, the most respectable hostages, and the gate 
nearest to his camp, were delivered into his hands ; his soldiers 
imitated the moderation of their chief; and he enjoyed the 
submissive gratitude of a people whom he had rescued fi*om 
destruction. But the success of the treaty had relaxed their 
vigilance, and in the same moment the opposite quarter of the 
city was betrayed and taken by assault. A party of an hundred 
Arabs had opened the eastern gate to a more inexorable foe. 

No quarter/’ cried the rapacious and sanguinary Caled, ^^no 
quarter , to the enemies of the Lord ; ” his trumpets sounded, 
and a torrent of Christian blood was poured down the streets 
of Damascus, When he reached the church of St. Mary, he 
was astonished and provoked by the peaceful aspect of his com- 
panions : their swords -were in the scabbard, and they vrere 
surrounded bj^ a multitude of priests and monks. Abu Obeidah 
saluted the general ; God/* said he, has delivered the city into 
my hands by %vay of surrender, and has saved the believers the 
troubleof hghting Andam /not,** replied the indignant Caled, 

am I not the lieutenant of the commander of the faithful ? Have 
I not taken the city by storm ? The unbelievers shall perish by 
the sword. Fall on/* The hungry and cruel Arabs would 
have obeyed the welcome command ; and Damascus was lost, if 
the benevolence of Abu Obeidah had not been supported by a 
decent and dignified firmness. Throwing himself between the 
trembling citizens and the most eager of the barbarians, he ad- 
jured them by the holy name of God to respect his promise, td, 
suspend their fury, and to wait the determination of their chiefs. 
The chiefs retired into the church of St. Mary ; and, after a 
vehement debate, Caled submitted in some measure to the 
.reason and authority of his colleague ; who urged the sanctity of 
’a covenant, the advantage as well as the honour which the Mos- 
lems would derive from the punctual performance of their word, 
and the obstinate resistance which they must encounter from the 
distrust, and despair of the rest of the Syrian cities. It was 
agreed ''that the sword should be sheathed, that the part of 
Damascus which had surrendered to Abu Obeidah should be 
immediately entitled to the benefit of his capitulation, and that 
the final' decision should be referred’, to the justice and wisdom’ 
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of the calipliJ’^-' A large Biajorlty of _ tlie people accepted the 
terms of toleration and tribute; and Damascus is still peopled 
by twenty tliotisand Christians. But the valiant Thomas, and 
the free-, bom patriots who had fought under Iiis bamier, embraced 
the alternative of poverty and exile. In the adjacent meadow, 
a numerous encampment was formed of priests and laymen, of 
soldiers and citissens, of women and children: they collected 
with haste and terror their most precious moveables ; and aban- 
• doiied, with loud lamentations or silent anguish, their native 
homes and the pleasant banks of the Pharphar. The inflexible 
soul of Caled was not touched by the spectacle of their distress : 
he disputed with the Damascenes the property of a magazine of 
corn ; endeavoured to exclude the garrison from the benefit of 
the treaty ; consented, with reluctance, that each of the fugitives 
should arm himself with a sword, or a lance, or a bow; and 
sternly declared that, after a respite of three days, they might 
be pursued and treated as the enemies of the Moslems. 

The passion of a Syrian youth completed the ruin of the exiles 
of Damascus. A nobleman of the city, of the name of Jonas/^ 
was betrothed to a wealthy maiden ; but her parents delayed the 
consummation of his nuptials, and their daughter was persuaded 
to escape with the man whom she had chosen. They cormpted 
, the nightly "watchmen of the gate Keisan : the lover, wflio led 
the way, was encompassed by a squadron of Arabs ; but his ex- 
clamation in the Greek tongue, ^‘^the bird is taken,"' admonished 
his mistress to hasten her return. In the presence of Caled, and 
of death, the unfortunate Jonas professed his belief in one God, 
and Ms apostle Mahomet ; and continued, till the season of his 
martyrdom, to discharge the duties of a brave and sincere Mosul- 
man. Wlien the city was taken, he flew to the monastery, where 

5 '-^ It appears from Abulfeda (p. 125) and Elmacin (p. 32) that this distinction of 
the two parts of Damascus was long remembered, though not always respected, 
by the Mahometan sovereigns. See likewise Eiitychius (AnnaL tom. ii. p. 379, 380, 
383). [This division of Damascus had nothing to do with the attack of Khaiid ; it 
was in accordance with the stipulation already made in the treaty. The sanie 
arrangement was adopted in other towns too.] 

5^5 On the fate of these lovers, whom he names Phocyas and Eudocia, Mr. Hughes 
has bmii the siege of Damascus, one of our most popular tragedies, and which 
possesses the rare merit of blending nature and history, the manners of the times 
and the feelings of the heart. The foolish delicacy of the play^s compelled him 
to soften the guilt of the hero and the despair of the heroine/:' Instead of a base 
renegado, Phocyas serves the Arabs as an honourable ally ; instead of prompting 
their pursuit, he flies to the succour of his countrymen, and, aftejr killing Caled and 
Derar, is himself mortally wounded, and expires in the presend'e of Eudocia, who 
professes her resolution to take the veil at Constantinople. A frigid catastrophe I 
[This story of the pursuit of the exiles depends on the authority of the fidse Wakidi 
only. The tragedy of J, Hughes was published in 1720.] " j 
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Eiidoeia hacl taken refuge; font;- the 'lover was, forgot'teii; the 
apostate was scorned ; she preferred her religion to her eountrj ; 
and the, Justice of Caled, tlioiiglideaf td mercy ^ i*efused to detain 
hj force a male or female "InbabitaBt of .Damascus. Four days 
was the general confined to the city by the obligation of the 
treaty and the urgent cares of Ms new conquest. HiS' appetite' 
for Idood and rapine would have been extinguished .by the hope- 
less computation of time and distance ; but he listened to the 
importunities of Jonas^, who assured him that the weary fugitives 
migiit yet be overtaken. At the head of four thousand horse, 
in the disguise of Christian Arabs, Caled undertook the pursuit. 
They halted only for the moments of prayer ; and their guide had 
a perfect kiio%vledge of the country. For a long way the foot- 
steps of the Damascenes were plain ^md conspicuous : they 
vanished on a sudden ; but the Saracens were comforted by the 
assurance that the caravan had turned aside into the mountains, 
and must speedily fall into their hands. In traversing the ridges 
of the Libanus, they endured intolerable hardships, and the sink- 
ing spirits of the veteran fanatics were supported and cheered fay 
the unconquerable ardour of a lover. From a peasant of the 
country, they were informed that the emperor had sent orders 
to the colony of exiles, to pursue without delay the road of the 
sea-coast and of Constantinople ; apprehensive, perhaps, that the 
soldi ei*s and people of Antioch might be discouraged by the sight 
and the story of their sulFerings. The Saracens were conducted 
through the territories of Gabala and Laodicea, at a cautious 
distance from the walls of the cities ; the rain was incessant, the 
night was dark, a single mountain separated them from the 
Eoman army; and Caled, ever anxious for the safety of his 
brethren, whispered an ominous dream in the ear \ r his com- 
pinion. With the dawn of day, the prospect again c' iared, and 
they saw before them, in a pleasant valley, the tents of Damascus. 
After a short interval of repose and prayer, Caled divided his 
cavalry into four squadrons, committing the first to his faithful 
Derar, and reserving the last for himself. They s'uccessively 
rushed on the promiscuous multitude, insufficiently provided 
%vith arms, and already vanquished by sorrow and fatigue, Ex- 

7 ^ The towns of Gabala and Laodicea, which the Arabs passed, still exist in a 
state of decay (Maundrell, p. ii, 12. Pocock, vol. ii. p. 14), Had not the Chris- 
tians been overtaken, they must have crossed the Orontes on some bridge in the 
sixteen miles between Anl’ioch and the sea, and might have rejoined the high road 
of Constantinople at Alexandria. The itineraries will represent the directions and 
distances {p. 146, 148, 581, 582, edit. Wesseling). 
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cepl a *wiptive who -was^ pai’doiied and dismissed^ 'the' Arabs 
enjoyed the satisfection of'belie.vmg that not a Cliiistian of either 
sex e-sciiped the edge -of their scymetars. The gold and silver of 
Damascus was scattered ov'er the camp^ and a royal wardrobe of 
three hundred load of silk might clothe an army of naked bar- 
barians. In the tumult of the battle, Jonas sought and found 
the object of liis pursuit ; but her resentment ivas Inflamed by 
the last act ofhisperiidy ; and, as Eudocia struggled in liis hate-, 
fill embraces, she struck a dagger to her heart. Another female, 
the widow of Thomas, and the real or supposed daughter of 
Heraclius, was spared and released without a ransom ; but the 
generosity of Caled was the effect of his contempt ; and the 
haughty Saracen insulted, by a message of defiance, the throne 
of the Caesars. Caled had penetrated above an hundred and fifty 
miles into the heart of the Roman province : he returned to Da~ 
mascus with the same secrecy and speed. On the accession of 
Omar, the sword of God was removed from the command ; but 
the caliph, who blamed the rashness, was compelled to applaud 
the vigour and conduct, of the enterprise. 

Another expedition of the conquerors of Damascus will equally 
display their avidity and their contempt for the riches of the 
present world. They were informed that the produce and manu- 
tactures of the countiy were annually collected in the fair of 
-Abyla,^® about thirty miles from the city; that the cell of a 
devout hermit was visited at the same time by a multitude of 
pil^tims ; and that the festival of trade and superstition would 
be eiKnobled by the nuptials of the daughter of the governor of 
Tripoli,^ Abdallah, the son of Jaafar, a glorious and holy martyr, 
undertool^?4f^ ^ banner of five hundred horse, the pious and 
profitable “^^ro^umission of despoiling the infidels. As he ap- 
proached 4e fair of Abyla, he was astonished by the report 
of the mighty concourse of Jew^s and Christians, Greeks and 
Armenians, of natives of Syria and of strangers of Egypt, to the 
number of ten thousand, besides a guard of five thousand horse 
that attended the person of the bride. The Saracens paused : 
** For my own part,"' said Abdallah, I dare not go back ; our 
foes are many, our danger is great ; but our reward is splendid 

^[Gibbon omits to mention the battle of Fihl (Pella), won over a Greek army 
towards the end of the summer of A.D, 635, Cp. Biladhuri, ap, Weil, iii. Anh. 
mm ei*sten Bande, p. i.] 

DairAbil Kodos. After retrenching the last word, the epithet holy, I discover 
the Abila of Lysanias [Abil as-Suk] between Damascus and Heliopolis ; the name 
iAbil signifies a vineyard [?]} concurs' with the situation to justify my conjecture 
(Reland, Palestin. tom. i. p, 317, tom. ii. p. 525, 527). 
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?oifi smiRv cither in. tills life or ill' the, life to come, every , 

Mian, according .to his iiidiBatioo,. advance or retire/' • 

Miisiilwiati deserted his standard. ■ ^^Lead the way/" said Ab« 
ciallali to Ills Ciiristhni guide, ,*^^and yom sliaii see what the com- 
panions of the prophet can perform/" They charged in five 
sqnadrons ; but, after the first advantage of the surprise, they^ 
were encompassed and almost overwhelmed by the multitude of 
their enemies ; and their valiant band is fancifully compared to 
a white spot in the skin of a black camelJ® About the hour, of 
sunset, when their weapons dropped from their hands, when they 
panted on the verge of eternity, they discovered an approaching 
cloud of dust, they heard the welcome sound of the teebir^^^ and 
■ they 'soon perceived the standard of Caled, who flew to their' 
relief with the utmost speed of his cavalry. The Christians were 
broken by his attack, and slaughtered in their flight as far as the 
river 'of Tripoli. They left behind them the various riches of the 
fair r the merchandises that were exposed for sale, the money 
that was broiiglit for purchase, the gay decorations of the nuptials, 
and the governor s daughter, with forty of her female attendants. 

The fruits, provisions, and furniture, the money, plate, and jewels, 
were diligently laden on the backs of horses, asses, and mules ; 
and the holy robbers returned in triumph to Damsiscus, The 
hermit, after a short and angry controversy with Caled, declined 
the crown of martyrdom, and was left alive in the solitary scene 
,;Of.blood and. devastation., 

Syria,*^^ one of the countries that have been improved by 
most early cultivation, is not unworthy of the preference.''^® The 

"9 1 arn tolder than 1^'fr. Ockley (vol. i. p. 164), who dares not insert this figu- 
rative expression in the text, though he observes, in a margirsal note, that tlie 
Arabians often borrow their similes from that useful and familiar animal. The 
reindeer may be equally famous in the songs of the Laplanders. 

heard the teebir ; so the Arabs call 
Their shout of onset, when with loud appeal 
They challenge heaven, as if demanding conquest. 

This word, so formidable in their holy wars, is a verb active (says Ockley in his 
Index) of the second conjugation from Kdbbara^ which signifies saying Alla Aebar^ 

God is most mighty i 

SI Xii the Geography of Abuifeda, the description of Syria, his native country, 
is the most interesting and authentic portion. It was published in Arabic and 
Latin, LipsiDe, 1766, in quarto, with the learned notes of Koehler and Reiske, and 
some extracts of geography and natural history from Ibn 01 Wardii. Among the 
modern travels, Pocock's description of the East (of Syria and Mesopotamia, vol 
ii. p. 88-209) is a work of superior learning and dignity ; but the author too often 
confounds what he had seen and what he had read. 

praises of Dionysius are just and lively. 'Kal r^v (Syria) iroXXoi re Kal 
oAjStat (in Periegesi, v. 902, in tom. iv. Geograpb. Minor. Hudson). 

I'n-.anothet place he styles the country wAvjrroAtv. alw (v. 898}. He proceeds to say^ 
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heal, of the eliiwate is tempered* hy the rielnity of the sea and. 
jiiotintaiiis, by the plenty of •wood and water; and tlie produce 
of a fertile soil, affords the subsistence^ 'and encourages the pro- 
pagation,., of men and animals* From the age of David to that 
of ' Heraelius^ the country was overspread with ancient and 
flourishing cities : the inhabitants were numerous and wealthy ; 
and, after the slow ravage of despotism and superstition, after 
the recent calamities of the Persian war, Syria could still attract 
and reward the 3’apacious tiibes of the desert. A plain, of ten 
days' journey, fi‘om Damascus to Aleppo and Antioch, is watered, 
on the western side, by the winding course of the O rentes. The 
hills of Libanus and Anti-Libaiius are planted from north to 
south, between the Orontes and the Mediterranean, and the 
epithet of hollow (Coelesyria) was applied to a long and fruitful 
valley, which is conhned in the same direction by the two ridges 
of snowy mountains.^® Among the cities, which are enumerated 
by Greek and Oriental names in the geography and contest of 
Syria, we may distinguish Emesa or Hems, Heliopolis or Baalbee, 
the former as the metropolis of the plain, the latter as the capital 
of the valley. Under the last of the Caesars, they were strong 
and populous : the tuiTets glittered from afar ; an ample space 
was covered wdth public and private buildings ; and the citisiens 
were illustrious by their spirit, or at least bj^ their pride ; by 
their riches, or at least by their luxury. In the days of Pagan- 
ism, both Emesa and Heliopolis were addicted to the w'orship of 
Baal, or the sun ; but the decline of their superstition and splen- 
dour has been marked by a singular variety of fortune. Not a 
vestige remains of the temple of Emesa, which was equalled in 
poetic style to the summits of mount Libanus,®'^ while the ruins 
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na<rtt Bi rot AtTrapij re #cal fcsrAero 

M-ijXa re c^ep^e/xei^ai *cal SeVSpetrt Kapirov a.€$ecp, V. 921, 922. 

This poetical geographer lived in the age of Augustus, and his description of the 
world is illustrated by the Greek commentary of Eustathius, who paid the same 
compliments to Homer and Dionysius (Fabric. Bibliot. Grsec. I iv. c. 2. tom. iii. 
p. 21, &c.). [The date of Dionysius is still disputed, but he probably wrote under 
Hadrian, and certainly at Alexandria. See Leue’s article in Philologus, 42, 175 

The topography of the Libanus and Anti- Libanus is excellently described b}'' 
the learning and sense of Reland (Palestin. tom. i. p. 311-326}. 

84 Emesas fastigia celsa renident. 










Nam diffusa solo latus explicat, ac subit auras 
Turribus in caelum nitentibus : incola Claris 
Cor studiis acuit. . , . 

Deniqiie flammicomo devoti pectora soli 

Vitam agitant, LibanusTrondosa cacumina target, 

Et tamen his certant celsi celsi certant] fastigia templi. 

. These verses of^ the Latin version of Rufus Avienus [1084 wanting in 

the ( 5 reelc original of Dionysius ; and, since they are likewise unnoticed by 
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of Baalliec^ iiwislHe to the ;';Wi?iteFS ■■■of .antiquity, ^ excite the 
curiosity and wonder of the, European traveller,® The measure 
of the temple is two Iiiindre'd feet in length, and one hniiclred in 
breadth ; tfie front is adorned with a- double portico of eight 
columns ; fourteen may be counted on either side ; and each 
column, forty-live feet in height, 'is composed of three massy 
blocks of stone or marble. The proportions and ornaments of 
the Corinthian order express the architecture of the Greeks; 
but, as Baalbec has never been the seat of a monarch, we are at 
a kiss to conceive how the expense of these magriificeiit structures 
could be supplied by jirivate or municipal liberality.® From the 
conquest of Damascus the Saracens proceeded to Heliopolis and 
Emesa; but I shall decline the repetition of the sallies andg 
combats which have been already shewn on a larger scale. In 
the prosecution of the war, their policy was not less effectual, 
than their sword. By short and separate truces they dissolved 
the union of the enemy ; accustomed the Syrians to compare 
their friendship with their enmity ; familiarised the idea of their 
language, religion, and manners ; and exhausted, by clandestine 
purchase, the magazines and arsenals of the cities w^hich they 
returned to besiege. They aggravated the ransom of the more 
wealthy or the more obstinate ; and Chalcis alone w^as taxed at 
five thousand ounces of gold, five thousand ounces of silver, t-wo 
thousand robes of silk, and as many figs and olives as would load 
five thousand asses. But the terms of truce or capitulation were 
faithfully observed ; and the lieutenant of the caliph, who had 
promised not to enter the wails of the captive Baalbec, remained 
tranquil and Immoveable in his tent till the jarring factions soli- 
cited the interposition of a foreign master. The conquest of the 
plain and valley of Syria was achieved in less than two years. 

Eiistathins, I must, vrith Fabricius (Blbliot. Latin, tom, iii. p, 153, edit. Ernesti), 
and against Salmasius (ad Vopiscum, p. 366, 367, in Hist. August.), ascribe them 
to the fancy rather than the Mss. of Avienus. 

1 am much better satisfied with Maundrell’s slight octavo (Journey, p. 134-139) 
than with the pompous folio of Doctor Pocock (Description of the East, volhi. 
p. 100- 1 13) ; but every preceding account is eclipsed by the magnificent description 
and drawings of MM. Dawkins and Wood, who have transported into England 
the ruins of Palmyra and Baalbec. 

orientals explain the prodigy by a never-failing expedient. The edifices 
of Baalbec were constructed by the fairies or the genii (Hist, de Timour Bee, tom. 
iii. 1. v. c. 23, p. 3 1 1, 312. Voyage d’Otter, tom. i. p. 83). With less absurdity, 
but with equal ignorance, Abulfeda and Ibn Chaukel ascribe them to the Sabseans 
or Aadites. Non sunt in omni Syria aedificia magnificentiora bis (Tabula Syriae, 

S7^0ckley, whom Gibbon is following, places the occupation of Emesa and 
Heliopolis early in 637, vol i. p. i8ij 191.] 
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Yet the conimaiider of , the faithful reproved the slomiess. of their 
progress^ and the Saracens^ bewailing their fault with tears nf 
rage and repentance, called aloud on their chiefs to lead them 
forth to fight the battles of the Lord* In a recent action, under 
the walls of Emesa, an Arabian youth, the cousin of Caled, was 
heard aloud to exclaim, ^^Methinks I see the black-eyed girls 
looking upon me : one of whom, should she appear in this world, 
all mankind would die for love of her. And I see in the hand 
of one of them an handkerchief of green silk, and a cap of pre- 
cious stones, and she beckons me, axid calls out, Come hither 
quickly, for I love thee.'' With these words, charging the 
Christians, he made havoc wherever he went, till, observed at 
length by the governor of Hems, he was struck through with a 
■Javelin. ■■■■■ ■ ■ 

It was incumbent on the Saracens to exert the fall powers of 
their valour and enthusiasm against the forces of the emperor, 
who was taught by repeated losses that the rovers of the desert 
had undertaken, and would speedily achieve, a regular and per- 
manent conquest. From the provinces of Europe and Asia, 
fourscore thousand soldiers were transported by sea and land to 
Antioch and Caesarea ; the light troops of the army consisted of 
sixty thousand Christian Arabs of the tribe of Gassan. Under 
the banner of J abaiah, the last of their princes, they marched in . 
the van ; and it was a maxim of the Greeks that, for the purpose 
of cutting diamond, a diamond was the most effectual. Heraciius 
withheld his person from the dangers of the field ; but his pre- 
sumption, or perhaps his despondency, suggested a peremptory 
order that the fate of the province and the war should be decided 
by a single battle. The Syrians were attached to the standard 
of Rome and of the cross ; but the noble, the citizen, the peasant, 
were exasperated by the injustice and cruelty of a licentious host 
who oppressed them as subjects and despised them as strangers 
and aliens.®® A report of these mighty preparations was con- 
veyed to the Saracens in their camp of Emesa ; and the chiefs, 
though resolved to fight, assembled a council ; the faith of Abu 
Obeidah %vouId have expected on the same spot the glory of 
martyrdom; the wisdom of Caled advised an honourable retreat 
to the skirts of Palestine and Arabia, where they might await • 
the succours of their friends and the attack of the unbelievers. 

have read somewhere in Tacitus, or Grotius, Subjectos habent tanquam 
suos, Tiles tanquam aiienos. Some Greek officei's ravished the wife, and murdered 
the child, of their Syrian landlord ; and Manuel smiled at his undutiful complaint. 
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A speedy messenger soon retiime'd from tlie throne of Medina^ 
with tlieMessiiigs’of Omar and; Ali^' the prayers of the widows 
of tlie prophet, and a reinforeement' of eight thousand Moslems, 
111 their way they overturned a detachment of Greeks, and, when 
they joined at Yemmk the camp of their bretiiren, they found 
tile pleasing intelligence that Caled had already defeated and 
scattered the Christian Arabs of the tribe ,-of Gassan. In.,, the.,:, 
neighbourhood of Bosra, the springs of Mount Hermon descend 
in a torrent to the plain of Decapolis, or ten cities ; and the 
Hieroniax, a name which has been corrupted to Yermuk, is lost 
after a short course in the lake of Tiberias.®^ The banks of this 
obscure stream were illustrated by a long and bloody encounter. 
On this momentous occasion, the public voice, and the modesty 
of Abo. Obeidah^ restored the command to the most deserving of 
the Moslems. Caled assumed his station in the front, his col- 
league was posted in the rear, that the disorder of the fugitives 
might be checked by his venerable aspect and the sight of the 
yellow banner which Mahomet had displayed before the, walls .of;; 
^;Gi;aibafi occupied by the'.sister ' of 
the Arabian women who had enlisted in this holy war, who were 
accustomed to wield the bow and the lance, and who in a moment 
of captivity had defended, against the uncircumcised ravishers, 
their chastity and religion.^^ The exhortation of the generals 
was brief and forcible; Paradise is before you, the devil and 
.^:helI-hrein:your .rear’’. Yet such was the weight of; the 'Eoman'- 
cavalry that the right wing of the Arabs was broken and sepa- 
rated from the main body. Thrice did they retreat in disorder^ 
and thrice were they driven back to the charge by the reproaches 
and blows of the women. In the intervals of action, Abu 
Obeidah visited the tents of his brethren ; prolonged their repose 
by repeating at once the prayers of two different hours ; bound 
up their wounds with his own hands, and administered the com- 


^®See Reland, Palestin. tom, i. p. 272, 283, tom. ii. p, 773, 775. This learned 
professor wo.s equal to the task of describing the Holy Land, since he was alike 
conversant with Greek and Latin, w*ith Hebrew and Arabian literature. The 
Yermuk, or Hieromax, is noticed by Ceilarius (Geograph. Antiq. tom. ii. p. 392), 
and B’Anville (Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 185). The Arabs, and 'even 
Abulfeda himself, do not seem to recognize the scene of their victory. [B'or the 
chronology see Appendix 21. The battle w’as fought in the plain of Wakusa, 
perhaps 40 miles above the junction of the Yermuk with the Jordan, and about 
30 miles east of Gadara, close to where the military road from Damascus to 
Palestine crosses the river. See Muir, op. ciL p. 99. J 

These wpmen were of the tribe of the Hamyarites, who derived their origin 
from the ancient Amalekites. Their females were accustomed to ride on horse- 
back, and Lo fight like the Amazons of old (Ockley, vol. i. p. 67), 

YOL. V. ■ 28 ' 
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fortabic*. reflection that the infidels partook of their sufferings 
without partaking of their reward Four thousand and thirty of 
the Moslems w^ere buried in' the field of battle ; and the skill of 
the Armenian archei^s enabled seven hundred to boast that they 
had lost an eye in that ^ meritorious service. The veterans of tlie 
Syrian war acknowledged that it was the hardest and most 
doubtful of the days which they had seen. But it was likewdse 
the most decisive : many thousands of the Greeks and Syrians 
fell by the swords of the Arabs ; many were slaughtered,) after 
the defeat in tine woods and mountains ; many, by mistaking the 
ford; were drowmed in the waters of the Yermuk ; and, however 
the loss may be magnified;^^ the Christian writers confess and 
bewail the bloody punishment of their sins.^^ Manuel, the 
Roman genera], was either killed at Damascus or took refuge in 
the monastery of mount Sinai. An exile in tlie Byzantine court, 
Jabaiah lamented the manners of Aral.na and his unlucky ysre- 
ference of the Christian cause.®^ He had once inclined to the 
profession of Islam ; but, in the pilgrimage of Mecca, Jabaiah 
was provoked to strike one of his brethren, and fled with amaze-*; 
ment from the stern and equal justice of the caliph. The vic- 
torious Saracens enjoyed at Damascus a month of pleasure and 
repose ; the spoil was divided by the discretion of Abu Obeidah ; 
an equal share was allotted to a soldier and to his horse, and a 
double portion was reserved for the noble coursers of the Arabian 
breed. 

After the battle of Yermuk the Roman army no longer ap- 
peared in the field ; and the Saracens might securely choose 
among the fortified towns of Syria the first object of their attack. 

We killed of them, says Abu Obeidah to the caliph, one hundred and fifty 
thousand, and made prisoners forty thousand (Ockley, ^-ol. i. p. 241). As f 
cannot doubt his veracity nor believe his computation," I must suspect that the 
Arabic historians indulged themselves in the practice of composing speeches and 
letters for their heroes. 

9 - After deploring the sins of the Christians, Theophanes adds (Chronograph, 
p. 276 [A.M. 6121]) ; avicmi o cpuj/u-tKOS ep^j^t/cwraro?] TVTrTeov rhv 

kahu rov Xptirrov Acal yiv^rat ‘trpi^Trj ^opit irptarti n^o/Sepd] WTOicn^ rov Fa)jU,atKo5 

urparov i} Kara 70 r'ov^ TajStBau keyao (does lie mean Aiznadkl?) xal 
ryji' a&ec’p.ov [hg. Adee(rfj.ov, a fort in Palestine ; cp. Latin version of Anastasias, and 
text of de Boor] aiixaroxvo-Lav {leg. alp.axv<ria\. His account is brief and obscure, 
but be accuses the numbers of the enemy, the adverse wind, and the cloud of 
dust ; pei 8vvf}$ievTe<; (the Romans) dvrt.vrpoa'ca^trai. {leg. dj'TiiOTrijcra.i] rov 

KovcopTWy ijrr&ftraiy Kal eavroit^ ^dkkovres cU raff rod *l€pp.ay$&v 

*Iepof 40 VX®^J ^oraixov e/cet dviakopro dp$r}v (Chronograph. P. 280 [A.M. 6126)]. 

See Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p, 70, 71), who transcribes the poetical com- 
plaint of Jabaiah himself, and some panegyrical strains of an Arabian poet, to 
whom the chief of Gassan sent from Constantinople a gift of five hundred pieces 
of gold by the hands of the ambassador of Omar. 
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They cottswiteci tlie calipli whether they shoiild marcli to Camrea 
or Jeriisalero ; ancT the advice o’f Ali'detenniaed the iimmediate 
siege of the latter. To a profane eye, Jeriisalera was the first 
or secoi'id capital of Palestine ; but, after Mecca and Medina, it 
' was revered and visited by the' devout Moslems, as the temple 
of the Holy Land which had been sanctified by the revelation 
of Moses, of Jesus, and of Mahomet himself. The son of Abii 
Sophian was sent with five thousand Arabs to try the., first, ex-, 
perimeiit of surprise or treaty ; but on the eleventh day the 
town was invested by the whole force of Abu Obeidah. He 
addressed the customary summons to the chief commanders and 
people of MliaJ^ ^^Plealth and happiness to every one that 
follows the right way ! We require of you to testify that there 
is but one God and that Mahomet is his apostle. If you refuse 
this, consent to pay tribute, and be under us forthwith. Other- 
wise I shall bring men against you who love death ■better than.,, 
you do the drinking of 'wine or eating hogs' fiesh. Nor will I 
ever stir from you, if it please God, till I have destroyed those 
that fight for you, and made slaves of your children/' But the 
city was defended on every side by deep valleys and steep 
ascents ; since the invasion of Syria, the walls and towers had 
been anxiously restored ; the bravest of the fugitives of Yermok 
had stopped in the nearest place of refuge ; and in the defence 
of the sepulchre of Christ the natives and strangers might feel 
some sparks of the enthusiasm which so fiercely glowed in the , 
bosoms of the Saracens. The siege of Jerusalem lasted four 
months ; not a day was lost without some action of sally or 
assault; the military engines incessantly played from the -ram- 
parts ; and the inclemency of the winter w^as still more painful 
and destructive to the Arabs. The Christians yielded at length 
to the perseverance of the besiegers. The patriarch Sophronius 
appeared on the walls, and by the voice of an interpreter de- 
manded a conference. After a vain attempt to dissuade the 
lieutenant of the caliph from his impious enterprise, he proposed, 

, in the name of the people, a fair capitulation, with this extra- 
ordinary clause, that the articles of security should be ratified 
by -the authority and presence of Omar himself. The question 

^ In the name of the city, the profane prevailed over the sacred ; Jerusalem was 
known to the devout Christians (Euseb. de Martyr. Palest, c. xi.) ; but the legal 
and popular appellation of JHlia (the colony of ^lius Pladrianus) has passed from 
the Romans to the Arabs (Reland, Paiestin. tom. i p. 207, torn. ii. p. S35 ; 
d’HerbcIot, Biblioth^qiie Orientale, Cods, p. p. 420). The epithet of A I 

Cods^ the Holy, is used as the proper name of Jerusalem. 
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was debated io tbe couiidl of 'Medina ; tlie sanctity of tlie place, 
and tlie advice of AH, persuaded the callpli to gratify tlie wishes 
of Ills soldiers and enemies, and the simplicity of Ills jotiruej is 
more illustrious than the royal pageants of vanity and oppres- 
sion. The conqueror of Persia and Syria was nioimted on a red 
camel, which carried, besides his peraon, a bag of corn, a bag of 
dates, a wooden dish, and a Jeathexii bottle of water. Wher- 
ever he halted, the company, without distinction, was invited to 
partake of his homely fare, and the repast was conseci^ated by 
the prayer and exhortation of the commander of the faithful/'^ 
Eut in this expedition or pilgrimage his power was exercised in 
the administration of justice ; he reformed the licentious poly- 
gamy of the Arabs, relieved the tributaries from extortion and 
cruelty, and chastised the luxury of the Saracens by despoiling 
them of their rich silks and dragging them on their faces in the 
dirt. When he came within sight of Jerusalem, the caliph cried 
with a loud voice, God is victorious. O Lord, give us an easy 
conquest ; ** and, pitching his tent of coarse hair, calmly seated 
himself on the ground. After signing the capitulation, he 
entered the city without fear or precaution ; and courteously dis- 
coursed with the patriarch concerning its religious antiquities.^^ 
Sophronius bowed before his new master, and secretly muttered, 
in the words of Daniel, The abomination of desolation is in the 
holy place At the hour of prayer they stood together in the 
church of the Resurrection ; but the caliph refused to perform 
his devotions, and contented himself with praying on, the steps 
of the church of Constantine. To the patriarch he disclosed his 
prudent and honourable motive. Had I yielded,"' said Omar, 
your request, the Moslems of a future age %vouid have in- 
fringed the treaty under colour of imitating my example." By 
his command the ground of the temple of Solomon was prepared 
for the ibundatioii of a mosch ; and, during a residence of ten 

singular journey and equipage of Omar are described (besides Ocldey, 
vol. i. p. S50) by Murtadi (Merveilles de I’Egypte, p. 200-202). 

. ' Arabs boast of an old prophecy preserved at Jerusalem, and describing 

the name, the relj^on, and the person of Omar, the future conqueror. By such 
arts the Jews are said to have soothed the pride of their foreign masters, Cyrus and 
AieKandcr (Joseph. Ant. Jud. 1 . xi. c. i, 8, p. 547, 579-5S2). 

pSeAvy/Aa rij? epyj^btar^to? rh pi)9ev Sta Aavi^k rov wpo<^^TOv ea‘Tih<^ [Icg- eerro^] ey 

Tojrw dyio}. Theophaa. Chronograph, p, 281 [ A. M. 6127]. This prediction, which had 
already served for Antiochus and the Romans, was again refitted for the present 
occasion, by the oeconomy of Sophronius, one of the deepest theologians of the 
Monothelite controversy. 

According to the accurate survey of D’Anville (Dissertation sur Fancienne 
Jerusalem, p. 42-54}, the mosch of Omar, enlarged and emfoellisitefl by succeeding 
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dajs^ Iie> regulated tlie present and fiiture state of Iiis •Sjrmi ■ 
€on«|iiesf.M. Mexliiia mj’glit be jealous lest .the ealipli should be ' 
iletaiiieci by the HaiKitIty of Jerusalem or the beauty of Bainascus ; 
her apprehensions were dispelled by his prompt and voliiiitaiy 
return to the tomb of the apostle.^^ 

To, achieve what yet remained of the Syrian war, the ^^hph 
had formed two separate armies: a .chosen detachment, under 
Ammu and Yeigid, was left in the camp of Palestine ; while the 
larger division, under the standard of Abu Obeidah and Caled, 
marched away to the north against Antioch and Aleppo The 
latter of these, the Berma of the Greeks, was not yet illustrious as 
tlje capital of a piwince or a kingdom ; and the inhabitants, 
by anticipating their submission and pleading their poverty, 
obtained a moderate composition for their lives and religion. 
But the castle of AleppoJ^^ distinct from the city, stood erect 
on a lofty artihciai mound : the sides were sharpened to a pre- 
cipice, and faced with freestone ; and the breadth of the ditch 
might be filled wdth water from the neighbouring springs. 
After a loss of three thousand men, the garrison was still equal' ■ 
to the defence ; and Youkinna, their valiant and hereditary 
chief, had murdered his brother, an holy monk, for daring to 
pronounce the name of peace. In a siege of four or five months, 
the hardest of the Syrian war, great numbers of the Saracens 
were killed and wounded ; their removal to the distance of a 
mile could not seduce the vigilance of Youkinna ; nor could the 
Christians be terrified by the execution of three hundred captives, 
w^hom they beheaded before the castle-wall. The silence, and 

calipbSj covered the ground of the ancient temple (rrakathv rou paov SarreSop^ 

says Phoca-s), a length of 215, a breadth of 172, ^^ozses. The Nubian geographer 
declares that this magnificent structure was second only in sixe and beauty to the 
great mosch of Cordova (p. 113), whose present state Mr. Swinburne has so elegantly 
represented (Travels into Spain, p. 296-302). 

*^^Of the many Arabic tarikhs or chronicles of Jerusalem (d’Herbelot, p. 867), 
Ockley found one among the Pocock Mss. of Oxford (vol. i. p. 257}, which he has 
used to supply the defective narrative of A 1 Wakidi. 

fallen along with Epiphania, Laodicea, and Chalcis in 
A.D. 636 (after the fall of Ernesa), But the Romans made an attempt to recover 
North Syria in A.D. 638 ; most of these towns received them with open arras ^ and 
it was with this revolt that Abu. Obaida and Khalid had now to cope.] 

iQ^The Persian historian of Timur (tom. iii. I. v. c. 21, p. 300) describes the 
castle of Aleppo as founded on a rock one hundred cubits in height ; a proof, says 
the French translator, that he had never visited the place. It is now in the midst 
of the city, of no strength, with a single gate, the circuit is about 50a or 600 paces, 
and the ditch half full of stagnant water- (Voyages de Tavernier, tom. i. ^49. 
Pocock, vol' ii, part i. p. 150), The fortresses of the East are contemptible to an 
European eye. ■ ' ' 
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afc lengih the eompkmts, of Abxi Obeidali informed the caliph 
that their hope and patience were consumed at 'the foot of, this 
impregnable fortress, I am variously affected/* replied Omar, 
^^by the cliferenee of your, success ; but I cha.rge you by no 
means to raise the siege of the castle. Your retreat would dimiii-- 
ish the reputation of our arms, and encourage the infidels to fall 
upon you on all sides. Remain before Alenpo till God shall 
determine the event, and forage with your horse round the ad;^ 
jacent country/* The exhortation of the commander of the 
iaithful was fortified by a supply of volunteers from ail the 
tribes of Arabia, who arrived in the camp on horses or camels. 
Among these was Dames, of a servile birth, but of gigantic size 
and intrepid resolution. The forty-seventh day of his service 
he proposed, with only thirty men, to make an attempt on the 
castle. The experience and testimony of Caled recommended 
his offer; and Abu Obeidali admonished his brethren not to 
despise the baser origin of Dames, since he himself, could he 
relinquish the public care, would cheerfully serve under the 
banner of the slave. His design w^as covered by the appearance 
of a retreat ; and the camp of the Saracens was pitched about a 
league from Aleppo. The thirty adventurers lay in ambush at ' 
the foot of the hill ; and Dames at length succeeded in his in- 
quiries, though he was provoked by the ignorance of his Greek 
captives. ^^God curse these dogs/* said the illiterate Arab, 
what a strange barbarous language they speak 1 ” At the 
darkest hour of the night, he scaled the most accessible height, 
w'hich he had diligently surveyed, a place where the stones 
were less entire, or the slope less perpendicular, or the guard 
less vigilant. Seven of the stoutest Saracens mounted on each 
other s shoulders, and the weight of the column was sustained 
on the broad and sinewy back of the gigantic slave. The fore- 
most in this painful ascent could grasp and climb the lowest 
part of the battlements ; they silently stabbed and east down 
the sentinels ; and the thirty brethren, repeating a pious ejacu- 
lation, O apostle of God, help and deliver us 1 ** were suc- 
cessively drawn up by the long folds of their turbans. With bold 
and cautious footsteps, Dames explored the palace of the gover- 
nor, who celebrated, in riotous merriment, the festival of his 
deliverance. From thence returning to his companions, he 
assaulted on the inside the entrance of the castle. They over- 
powered the guard, unbolted the gate, let down the drawbridge, 
and clefended the narrow pass, till the arrival of Caled, with the 
dawn of day, relieved their danger and assured their conquest. 
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Yolikiima, a formklaWci foe, ’became iH'aeti¥e and useful prose- . . 
lyte ; and tlie general of tbe Saracens ..expressed Ills regard for 
tlie roost Iimnble merit by detaining the army at- Aleppo till 
Dames was cured of his honourable ’ -wounds. The capital of 
Syria was still covered by the castle of Aajsaz and the iron 
bridge of the Orontes. After the loss of those important posts 
and the defeat of the last of the Roman armies, the luxury of 
Antioch trembled and obeyed. Her safety was ransomed 
with three hundred thousand pieces of gold ; but the throne 
of . the . successors of Alexander, the seat of the Roman govern- 
ment in the East, which bad been decorated by Caesar with the 
titles of free, and holy, and inviolate, was degraded under the 
yoke of the caliphs to the secondary rank of a provincial town.^^^ 

In the life of Heraclius, the glories of the Persian war, are 
clouded on either hand by the disgrace and weakness of his more a-aesa 
, early and his later days. When' the .successors of Mahomet un- 
sheifR'Iiied the sword of war and religion, he was astonished at the 
boundless prospect of toil and danger; his nature was indolent, 
nor could the inhrm and frigid age of the emperor be kindled to 
a second e0c>rt. The sense of shame, and the importunities of 
the Syrians, prevented his hasty departure from the scene of 
action ; but the hero was no more ; and the loss of Damascus 
and Jerusalem, the bloody fields of Aiznadin and Y^ermuk, may 
be imputed in some degree to the absence or misconduct of the 
sovereign. Instead of defending the sepulchre of Christ, he in- 
volved the cliiircli and state in a metaphysical controversy for the 
unity of his will ; and, while Fleraciius crowned the offspring of 
his second nuptials, he was tamely stripped of the most valuable 
part of their inheritance. In the cathedral of Antioch, in the 
presence of the bishops, at the foot of the crucifix, he bewailed 
the sins of the prince and people; but his confession instructed 
the world that it was vain, and perhaps impious, to resist the 

102 '‘I’he date of the conquest of Antioch by the Arabs is of some importance. 

By comparing- tlie years of the world in the chronography of Theophanes with the 
years of the Hegira in the history of Elmacin, we shall determine that it was taken 
between January 23d and September ist, of the year of Christ 638 (Pagi, Critica, in, 

Baron. Aimal. tom. ii. p. 812, 813). A 1 Wakidi (Ockley, vol. i. p. ’314) assigns 
that event to Tuesday, August 21st, an inconsistent date; since Easter fell that 
year on April 5th, the 21st of August must have been a Friday (see the Tables of 
the Art ds Vt^riher les Dates). [But see above, p. 437, n. 100. J 

His bounteous edict, which tempted the grateful city to assume the victory 
of Pba,rsalia for a perpetual sera, is given, ev'’ p.7iTpGir6k<EL, Upa Kal acryAw 
Kttl avrovoixta Ktal apxovtr'^ teal mrpo KaiJijjaeVTj ttj 9 avaroXris. John Malala, in ChrOIl. p* 

91, edit. Venet. [p. 2x6, ed. Bonn]. We may distinguish his authentic information 
of domestic facts from his gross ignorance of. general history. 
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jiiclgmettt of God/ Tlie Saraceiis were invincible in fact^.ssioce 
tliey were invincible In opinion ; and tlie desertion of Youkiniia, 
liis^false repentance and repeated perfidy, migM justify tlie suspi- 
cion of the emperor that he was encompassed by traitors and 
apostates who conspired to betray his person and their country 
to the enemies of Christ. In the hour of adversity^ his supersti- 
tion was agitated by the omens and dreams of a falling crown ; 
and, after bidding an eternal farewell to Syria, he secretly em- 
barked with a few attendants and absolved the faith of his 
subjects/^*^ Constantine^ iiis eldest son, had been stationed with 
forty thousand men at Cmsarea, the civil metropolis of the three 
provinces of Palestine. But his private interest recalled him to 
the Byzantine court ; and, after the flight of his father, he felt 
himself an unequal champion to the united force of the caliph. 
His vanguard was boldly attacked by three hundred Arabs and 
a thousand black slaves, who, in the depth of iviiiter, had climbed 
the snowy mountains of Libanus, and who were speedily followed 
by the victorious squadrons of Caled himself. From the north 
and south, the troops of Antioch and Jerusalem advanced along 
the sea-shore, till their banners were joined under the walls of 
the Phoenician cities : Tripoli and Tyre were betrayed ; and a 
fleet of fifty transports, which entered without distrust the captive 
harbours, brought a seasonable supply of arms and provisions to 
the camp of the Saracens. Their labours were terminated by 
the unexpected surrender of Csesarea : the Roman prince had 
embarked in the night ; and the defenceless citizens solicited 

Ockley (vol. i. p. 308, 312), who laughs at the credulity of his author. 
When Heraclius bade farewell to Syria, Vale Syria et ultimiira vale, he prophesied 
timt the Romans should never re-enter the province till the birth of an inauspicious 
child, the future scourge of the empire. Abulfeda, p, 68. I am perfectly ignorant 
of the mystic sense, or nonsense, of this prediction. 

[Theophanes gives A. d. 642 (sud A. m. 6133] as date of capture of Csesarea, Ibn 
Abd al Hakam places it in the year of the death of Heraclius (a.h. 20, a.d. 641). 
John of Nikiu (tr. Zotenberg, p. 569) mentions the capture of Kilunas as syn- 
chronous w'ith events in Egypt of A.D. 641, but it is gratuitous to identify this 
mysterious place with C^sarea. Kllunds is far more likely to be a conuption 
of Ascalon (and this conjecture may be supported by al-Biladhurl, p. ii, ap. Weil, 
he, 

In the loose and obsure chronology of the times, I am guided by an authentic 
record fin the book of ceremonies of Constantine Porphyrogenitus) which certifies 
that, June 4, A.D. 638, the emperor crowned his younger son Pleraclius [or liera- 
clonas] in the presence of his eldest Constantine, and in the palace of Constanti- 
nople ; that January i, a.d. 639, the royal procession visited the great church, and, 
on the 4ih of the same month, the hippodrome, [Bk. ii., c, 27, 28 ; p. 627-9, ed, 
Bonn. The flight of Heraclius is probably to be placed in a.d. 636 ; cp. Well, 
up, ut p. 79, Theophanes places it in a.l>. 633.] 
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tiieir pardon wltli an -olferlng of twO' linndred thousand pieces of 
gold. The reinaiiicler of the ^proykice> Ptolemais or 

Acre^ Sielieiii or Neapolis, Ascaloa, Bery tu>s, Sicloiij Gabala^ 
Laodieea, Apamea^ liierapolis, no longer, presumed to dispute 
the mill of the eonqiieror ; and Syria bowed under the sceptre of 
'the caliphs seven himdred years after Ponipey had despoiled the 
last of the Macedonian kingsd®® 

, The sieges 'and battles of six campaigns had eonsumed many i 
thousands of the Moslems. They died %vith the reputation and | 
the cheerfelness of martyrs ; and the simplicity of their faith 
may be expressed in the words of an Arabian youth, when he 
embraced, for the last time, his sister and mother; is not/' 
said he, the delicacies of Syria, or the fading delights of this 
wwld, that have prompted me to devote my life in the cause of 
religion. But I seek the favour of God and his apostle ; and I 
have heard, from one of the companions of the prophet, that the 
spirits of the martju's will be lodged in the crops of green birds, 
who shall taste the fruits, and drink of the rivers, of paradise*; 
Barewell ; we shall meet again among the groves and fountains 
which God has provided for his elect." The faithful captives 
might exercise a passive and moi'e arduous resolution; and a 
cousin of Mahomet is celebrated for refusing, after an abstinence 
of three days, the wine and pork, the only nourishment that was 
allowed by the malice of the inddels. The frailty of some weaker 
brethren exasperated the implacable spirit of fanaticism ; and 
the father of Amer deplored, in pathetic strains, the apostacy 
and damnation of a son, who had renounced the promises of God, 
and the intercession of the prophet, to occupy, with the priests 
and deacons, the lowest mansions of hell. The more fortunate 
Arabs, who survived the war and persevered in the faith, we^e 
restrained by their abstemious leader from the abuse of pi’osperity . 
After a refreshment of three days, Abu Obeidah withdrew his 
troops from the peniicious contagion of the luxury of Antioch, 
and assured the caliph that their religion and virtue could only 
be preserved by the hard discipline of poverty and labour. But 
the, virtue of Omar, however rigorous to himself, was kind and 

107 [Xhe name Ramlah is of later date {8th cent.); at the time of the cot i quest 
the name was Rama.] 

Sixty-five years before Christ, Syria Pontusquemonu men ta sunt Cn. Pompeii 
virtutis (Veil, Patercul. ii. 3S), rather of his fortune and power, he adjudged Syria 
to be a Roman province, and the last of the Seleucides were incapable of drawing a 
sword in defence of their patrimony (see the original texts collected by Usher, 
Anna!., p. 4i2o).' 
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liberal to his brefetoen. . After a just tribute of praise and tlmnks- 
givings he dropped a tear of corapassloii ; and, sitting 'down on 
the ground, wrote an answer, in which he mildly censured the 
severity of his lieutenant': ^{God/' said the successor of the pro- 
phet, " has not forbidden the use of the good things of this world 
to faithful men, and such as have performed good works ; there- 
tbi‘e, you ought to have given them leave to rest themselves, and 
partake freely of those good things wdiicli the country afFordeth. 
if any of the Saracens have no family in Arabia, they may marry 
in Syria ; and, whosoever of them wants any female slaves, he 
may purchase as many as he hath occasion for/' The conquerors 
prepared to use, or to abuse, this gracious permission ; but the 
year of their tiiumph was marked by a mortality of men and 
cattle ; and twenty-five thousand Saracens w'ere snatched away 
from the possession of Syria. The death of Abu Obeidah might 
be lamented by the Christians ; but his brethren recollected that 
he was one of the ten elect whom the prophet had named as the 
heirs of paradise. Caied survived his brethren about three 
years; and the tomb of the Sword of God is shewn in the 
neighbourhood of Emesa. His valour, which founded in Arabia 
and Syria the empire of the caliphs, was fortified by the opinion^, 
of a special providence ; and, as long as he wore a cap which 
had been blessed by Mahomet, he deemed himself invulnerable 
amidst the darts of the infidels. 

The place of the hrst conquerors was supplied by a new' gene- 
ration of theii* children and countrymen : Syria became the seat 
and support of the house of Ommiyah ; and the revenue, the 
soldiei's, the ships of that powerful kingdom were consecrated To 
enlarge on every side the empire of the caliphs. But the Sara- 
cens despise a superfluity of fame ; and their historians scarcely 
condescend to mention the subordinate conquests which are lost 
in the splendour and rapidity of their victorious career. To the 
mr/A of Syria, they passed mount Taurus, and reduced to their 
obediencethe province of Cilicia, with its capital Tarsus, the ancient 
monument of the Assyrian kings. Beyond a second ridge of the 
same mountains, they spread the flame of war, rather than the 
light of religion, as far as the shores of the Euxine and the neigh- 
bourhood of Constantinople. To the cw/, they advanced to the 

Abuifeda, Anna!. Moslem, p. 73. Mahomet could, artfully vary the praises 
of his disciples. Of Omar, he was accustomed to say that, if a px'ophet could arise 
after himself, it would be Omar ; and that in a general calamity Omar would be 
excepted by the divine justice (Ockley, vol. i. p, 221). 
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banks aiicL soil tees of the ' Eiiphratje^; ' atid the long '■ 

clispiitecl Imfrier of Rome and Persia was for ever confoiindecl ; 
the walk of Eclessa, and Amida^’.of Daraand -Nisibls, which Imcl 
' resisted the arms and engines of- -Sapor or Nnshirvaii;, were 
levelled in. the dust ; and the holy city of Abgarns might vainly 
produce the epistle of the' image of Christ to an unbelieving 
conqueror. To the ypest, the Syrian kingdom is bounded by, the 
sea,; and the ruin of Aradus^ a small island or peninsula on the 
coast, was postponed during ten years. But the hills of Libaniis 
abounded in timber, the trade of .Piitjenicia was populous 
ill mariners ; and a fleet of seventeen hundred barks was 
equipped and manned by the natives of the desert. The Im- 
perial navy of the Romans ded before them from the Pamphylian , * ' ■ 

rocks to the Hellespont ; but the spirit of the emperor, a grand- iconauns 11.3 
son of Heraelius, had been subdued before the combat by -a 
dream and a pmiA^^ The Saracens rode masters of the sea ; and 
the islands of Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclades, were successively 
exposed to their rapacious visits. Three hundred years before 
the Christian au-a, the memorable though fruitless siege of 
Rhodes by Demetrius had furnished that maritime republic 
'With the^ materials and the subject of a trophy. A gigantic''. 
statue of Apollo, or the sun, seventy cubits in height, was erected 
at the entrance of the harbour, a monument of the freedom and 
the arts of Greece. After standing fifty-six years, t'he colossus 
of Rhodes was overthrown by an earthquake ; but the m,assy [b.u m3 

Wakidi had likewise written aii history of the conquest of Diarbekir, or 
Mesopotamia (Ockley, at the end of the iid vok), -which our interpreters do not 
appear to have seen. [The text has been published by Ewald: Liber Wakedii 
de Mesopotamiae expughatae historia, Gottingen, 1827.]" The Chronicle of Diony- 
sius of Telmar, the Jacobite patriarch, records the taking of Edessa, A.D. 637, and 
of Dara, A.D. 641 (Assemao. Bibliot Orient, tom. ii. p, 103), and the attentive may 
glean some doubtful information from the Chronography of Thcophanes (p. 285- 
287). Most of the towns of Mesopotamia yielded by surrender {Abulpharag. 
p. 112). [The chronicle of Dionysius of Tellmabre (Patriarch of Antioch A.D. BjS- 
845) reached down to the year 775 ; the later part of it has never been published.] 

He dreamed that he was at Thessalonica, an harmless and unmeaning vision ; 
but his ^soothsayer, or his cowardice, understood the sure omen of a defeat con- 
cealed in that inauspicious word aWta vUnvy Give to another the victory 
(Theophan. p. 286 287; a.m. 6146]. Zbnaras, tom. ii, L xiv. p, 88 [c. 19]). 

Every passage and every fact that relates to the isle, the city, and the colossus 
of Rhodes, are compiled in the laborious treatise of Meursius, who has bestowed 
the same diligence on the two larger islands of Crete and Cyprus. See in the iilrd 
voL of his works, the Rjfwdm of Meursius ( 1 . i. c. 15, p. 715-710) [cp. especially 
Pliny, Nat. Hist., 34, 18]. The Byzantine writers, Theophanes and Constantine, 
have ignorantly prolonged the term to 1360 years, and ridiculotisly divide the 
weight among 30,000 camels. [See Mr. C. Torr’s Rhodes in Ancient Times, p. 

96-7. He observes: “The twenty tons of metal would not load more than 90 
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trunk and huge ^fragmeiitS'.ky scattered eight centuries ob the 
ground^ and are often described as one of the wonders of the 
ancient' world. They' were collected by the diligence of tlie 
Saracens^ md sold to' a Jewish merchant of Edessa^, who is said to 
' have laden nine hundred camels with the weight of the brass 
metal : an enormous weighty though we should include the hun- 
dred colossal figures and the three thousand statues which 
adorned the prosperity of the city of the sun. 

III. The conquest of Egypt may be explained by the character 
of the victorious Saracen, one of the first of his nation, in an age 
%vhen the meanest of the brethren was exalted above his nature 
by the spirit of enthusiasm. The birth of Amrou was at once 
base and illustrious : his mother, a notorious prostitute, was un- 
able to decide among five of the Koreish ; but the proof of re- 
semblance adjudged the child to Aasi, the oldest of her lovers 
The youth of Amrou was impelled by the passions and prejudices 
of his kindred : his poetic genius was exercised in satirical verses 
against the person and doctrine of Mahomet ; his dexterity was 
employed by the reigning faction to pursue the religious exiles 
who had taken refuge in the court of the ^Ethiopian Yet 

he returned from this embassy a secret proselyte; his reason or 
his interest determined him to renounce the worship of idols ; 
he escaped from Mecca with his friend Caled, and the prophet 
of Medina enjoyed at the same moment the satisfaction of em- 
bracing the two firmest champions of his cause. The impatience 
of Amrou to lead the armies of the faithful was checked by the 
reproof of Omar, who advised him not to seek power and do- 
minion, since he who is a subject to-day may be a prince to- 
moiTow. Yet his merit was not overlooked by the two first 
successors of Mahomet ; they were indebted to his arms for the 
conquest of Palestine ; and in all the battles and sieges of Syiia 
he united with the temper of a chief the valour of an adventurous 
soldier. In a visit to Medina, the caliph expressed a wish to 
survey the sword which had cut down so many Christian warriors : 
the son of Aasl unsheathed a short and ordinary scymetar ; and.. 

Centum colossi alium nobilitaturi locum [colossi centum numero, sed ubi- 
curaquc sing’uli fuissent nobilitaturi locum], says Pliny, with his usual spirit. Hist. 
Natur. xxxiv. i8. 

We learn this anecdote from a spirited old woman, who reviled to their faces 
the caliph and his friend. She was encouraged by the silence of Amrou and the 
liberality of Moawiyah (Abulfeda, Amial, Moslem, p. in), 

^^^Gagnier, Vie de Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 46, &c., who quotes the Abyssinian 
history, or romance, of Abdel Balcides. Yh the fact of the embassy and ambassa- 
dor may be allowed, 
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as lie perceived tlie surprise of'Omar^.'^^'Aks/' said the niociest 
Saracen^ sword itself, without ' the ' arm of its master, is 

iielt’her sharper. Bor more weighty' than the sword of Pharezdak £Fam<toio 
the ’ After the coiic|uest of Egypt, he was recalled by 

the jealousy of the , caliph Othmaii ; but, in the subsequent 
troubles, the ainbition of a soldier, a 'statesman, and an orator, 
emerged from a private station. His powerful support, both 
ill council and in the field, established the throne of the Om- 
niiades ; the administration and revenue of Egypt were restored 
by the gratitude of Moawiyah to a faithful friend, who had 
raised himself above the rank of a subject ; and Amrou ended 
Ins days in the palace and city wliich he bad founded on the 
banks of the Nile. His dymg speech to his children Is celebrated 
by the Arabians as a model of eloquence and wisdom : he de- 
plored the errors of his youth ; but, if the penitent was still 
infected by the vanity of a poet, he might exaggerate the venom 
and mischief of his impious' compositionsd^^' . . 

From his camp, in Palestine, Amrou had surprised or antici- 
■pated. the caliph's leave for. the invasion of Egyptd^®, 
magnanimous Omar trusted in his God and his sword, which had bss.Beo:? 
shaken the thrones of Chosroes and Cassar ; but, 'when: 
pared the slender force of the Moslems with the greatness of 
the enterprise, he condemned his own rashness and listened to 
his timid companions. The pride and the greatness of Pharaoh 
were familiar to the readers of the Koran ; and a tenfold repeti- 
tion of prodigies had been scarcely sufficient to effect, not the 
victory, but the flight of six hundred thousand of the children of 
Tstaei The cities of Egypt were many and populous; their 
architecture w'as strong and solid; the Nile, with its numerous 
branches, was alone an insuperable barrier ; and the granaiy of 
the Imperial city would be obstinately defended by the Roman 
powers. In this perplexity, the commander of the faithful re- 

u*'* This saying is preserved by Pocock {Not. ad Carmen Tograi, p, 184}, and 
justly applauded by Mr. Harris (Philosophical Arrangements, p. 350). 

117 For the life and character of Amrou, see Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, voL 
i. p. 28, 63, 94, 328, 342, 344, and to the end of the volume; voL ii. p. 51, 55, 57, 

74, txo-ii2, 162) and Otter (M 4 m. de I'Acad^^mie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi, p, x^Vt, 

132X The readers of Tacitus may aptly compare Vespasian and Mucianus with 
Moawiyah and Amrou. Yet the resemblance is still more in the situation than 
in the characters of the men. 

Wakidi had likewise composed a separate history of the conouest of 
Egyot, w'hicb Mr. Ockley could never procure ; and his owm inquiries (voi. i. p, 

3.'f4~362) have added very little to the orig nai text of Eutychiiis (Annal. tom. !i. p. 

296-323, vers. Pocock), the Melchite patriarch pf Alexandria, who lived three hun- 
dred years after the revolution, 
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signed liimself to tfia decision of eliance, 01% Ih his 'Opiiiioii^ of 
providence. At the head, of only four thonsand Arabs/ the 
intrepid Amrou had marched away from Ills station of Gaza^ 
when he was^ overtaken ,bj the messenger of Omar. you 
are still in Syria/’ said the ambiguous mandate^ "retreat without 
delay ; but i% at the receipt of this epistle^ you have already 
readied the frontiers of Egypt^, advance with confidence^ and 
depend on the succour of God and of your brethren.” The 
experience, perhaps the secret intelligence, of Amrou had taught 
him to suspect the mutability of courts ; and he continued his 
march till Ms tents were unquestionably pitched on Egyptian 
ground. He there assembled his officers, broke the seal, perused 
the epistle, gravely inquired the name and situation of the place, 
and declared his ready obedience to the commands of the caliph. 
After a siege of thirty days, he took possession of Fannah or 
Feiusium ; and that key of Egypt, as it has been justly named, 
unlocked the entrance of the country, as far as the ruins of 
Heliopolis and the neighbourhood of the modern Cairo. 

On the western side of the Nile, at a small distance to the 
east of the Pyi*amids, at a small distance to the south of the 
Delta, Memphis, one hundred and fifty furlongs in circumference, 
displaj^ed the magnificence of ancient kings. Under the reign 
of the Ptolemies and Csesars, the seat of government was re- 
moved to the sea-coast ; the ancient capital %vas eclipsed by the 
arts and opulence of Alexandria ; the palaces, and at length the 
temples, were reduced to a desolate and ruinous condition : yet 
in the age of Augustus, and even in that of Constantine, Memphis, 
was still numbered among the greatest and most populous of the 
provincial cities. The banks of the Nile, in this place of the 
breadth of three thousand feet, were united by two bridges of 
sixty and of thirty boats, connected in the middle sti^eam by the 
small island of Rouda, which was covered with gardens and habi- 
tations.^^^ The eastern extremity of the bridge was terminated 
by the town of Babylon and the camp of a Roman legion, which 
protected the passage of the river and the second capital of 

Strabo, an acciu'ate and attentive sj^ectator, observes of Heliopolis, wvl fnhv 
eerrt Trwepijjuos ^ irdAt? (Geograpb. 1. xvii. p. 1158 [i, § 27]), blit of Memphis, he 
declares, irdAt? eerri. [jLeyd\yji re Kal evavBpos: Bevrepa fier (p. X161 [jS^, 

§ 32]) ; he notices, however, the mixture of inhabitants and the ruin of the palaces, 
in the proper Egypt, Ammianus enumerates Memphis among the four cities, 
maximis urbibus quibus provincia nitet (xxii. 16), and the name of iVlemphis 
appears with distinction in the Roman Itinerary and Episcopal lists. 

rare and curious facts, the breadth (2946 feet) and the bridge of the 
Nile, are only to be found in the Danish traveller and the NuDian geographer (p, 
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Egypt. This Imporlaiit fortress, which might fairly be described ’ 
as a part of Memphis, or was invested by the arms of therw»3 

lieutenant ^ of Omar: a'reiaforceiiient of fonr thousand Saracens 
soon arrived in, Ills camp; ,ancl' the military engines, which 
battered the walls, may be imputed to the art and labour of his 
Syrian allies. Yet the siege was protracted to seven months ; 
and the rash invaders were encompassed and threatened by the 
inundation of the Their last assault was bold and suc- 

cessful : they passed the ditch, which had been fortiied , with , 
iron spikes, applied their scaling-ladders, entered the fortress 
with the shout of God is victorious ! and drove the remnant 
of the Greeks to their boats and the isle of Rouda. The spot 
was afterwards recommended to the conqueror by the easy coin- 
inimication with the gulf and the peninsula of Arabia ; the 
remains of Memphis were deserted ; the tents of the Arabs were 
converted into permanent habitations ; and the first moseh was 
blessed by the presence of fourscore companions of Mahomet. ^ ^ 

A new city arose in their camp on the eastward bank of the Mile ; CFimut ; 
and the contiguous quarters of Babylon and Fostat are confounded ^ 

■■■ 'tmthelr pr'eseiit'"deeay ■ 'by 'the- appellation of old.; Misrali. 
of wliich they form an extensive suburb. . But thC' namefof 
the town of victory, more strictly belongs to the modern capital, 
which was founded in the tenth century by the Fatimite caliphs, 

It has gradually receded from the river, but the continuity of 
buildings may be traced by an attentive eye from the monuments - 
of Sesostrls to those of Saladind24 

From the month of April, the Nile begins imperceptibly to rise ; the swell 
becomes strong and visible in the moon after the sunimer solstice (Plin. Hist. Nat. 

V. lo), and is usually proclaimed at Cairo on St. Peter’s day (June 29). A register 
of thirty successive years marks the greatest height of the waters between July 25 
and August 18 {Maillet, Description de FEgypte, lettre xi. p. 67, &c. Pocock’s 
Description of the East, vol. i. p. 200. Shaw's Travels, p. 383). 

Miirtadi, Merveilles de FEgypte, p. 243-259. He expatiates on the subject 
with zeal and minuteness of a citizen and a bigot, and his local traditions have 
a strong air of truth and accuracy. 

iffiiD’Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, p. 233. 

i 23 a [The river lias receded towards the west. On the different sites included in. 

Cairo and “Old Misr ” see Lane, Cairo fi-^y years ago (1896), ch. i. and x. ; and 
S. Lane-Pooie, Art of the Saracens in Egypt, p. 4-9, Memphis is about fourteen 
miles south of Cairo.] ? 

F- 4 The position of New and of Old Cairo is well known, and has been often 
described. Two writers who were intimately acquainted with ancient and modern 
hxed, after a learned inquiry, the city of Memphis at Gizeh, directly 
opposite the old Cairo (Sicard, Nouveaux M^moires des Missions du Levant, torn, 
vj. p. 5, 6. Shaw’s Observations and Travels, p. 296-304). Yet we may not dis- 
regard the authority or the arguments of- Pocock (vol. i. p. 25-4.1), Niebuhr 
(Voyage, tom. i, 77-106), and, above all, of D’Anville (Description de FEgypte, p. 
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Yet tlie 'Arabs, after a glorious and profitable enterprise, must 
have retreated to the desert, liad they not found a powerful 
alliance in the heart of the country* The rapid conquest of 
Alexander was assisted by the superstition and revolt of the 
natives ; they abhorred their Persian oppressors, the disciples of 
the Magi, who had burnt the temples of Egypt, and feasted with 
sacrilegious appetite on the flesh of the god Apisd“^ After a 
period of ten centuries the same revolution was renewed by a 
similar cause ; and, in the support of an incomprehensible creed, 
the zeal of the Coptic Christians was equally fiident I have 
already explained the origin and progress of the Moiiophysite 
controversy, and the persecution of the emperors, which con- 
verted a sect into a nation and alienated Egypt from their re- 
ligion and government. The Saracens were received as the 
deliverers of the Jacobite church ; and a secret and effectual 
treaty was opened during the siege of Memphis between a vic- 
torious army and a people of slaves. A rich and noble Egyptian, 
of the name of Mokawkas, had dissembled his faith to obtain the 
administration of his province; in the disorders of the Persian 
war he aspired to independence; the embassy of Mahomet ranked 
him among princes; but he declined, -with rich gifts and am- 
biguous compliments, the proposal of a new religionJ2<> The 
abuse of his trust exposed him to the resentment of Heraclius ; 
his submission was delayed by arrogance and fear ; and his con- 
science was prompted by interest to throw himself on the favour 
of the nation and the supoort of the Saracens. In his first confer- 
ence with Amrou, he heard without indignation the usual option 
of the Koran, the tribute, or the sword. The Greeks/’ replied 
Mokawkas, are determined to abide the determination of the 
sword; but with the Greeks I desii*e no communion, either 
in this world or in the next, and I abjure for ever the Byzan- 
tine tyrant, his S3niod of Chaicedon, and his Melehite slaves. 

Ill, Tii3, 130-149), who have removed Memphis towards the village of Mohaxinah, 
some miles farther to the south. In their heat, the disputants have forgot that the 
ample space of a metropolis covers and annihilates the far greater part of the 
controversy. 

525 See Herodotus, 1 . iii. c. 27, 28, 29, .iElian. Hist. Var. 1 . iv. c. 8. Suidas in 
tom. ii. p. 774. Diodor. Sicui. tom. ii. 1 . xvii. p. 197 [c. 49], edit. Wesseling 

Tmif Tjcn-^TiKordoit' eW Ta lepa., says the last of these historians. 

526 Mokawkas sent the prophet two Coptic damsels [see above, p. 379], with tvro 
maids and one eunuch, an alabaster vase, an ingot of pure gold, oil, honey, and 
the finest 'white linen of Egyot, with an horse, a mule, and an ass, distinguished 
by their respective qualifications. The embassy of Mahomet was dispatched from 
Medina in the seventh year of the Hegira (A.D. 628). See Gagnier {Vie de 
Mahomet, tom. ii. p. 255, 256, 303), from A 1 Jannabi. [For Mokawkas or al- 
Mukaukis see Appendix 20.] 
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For myself and' my brethreiij we areTesolred to live- and die m, 
tlie profession' of tiie gospel ancl unity of Chorfst. It is impossible 
for us to embrace tbe rCYelatiom of your prophet ; but we a3*e 
desirous of peace, and cheerfully submit to pay tribute and obedi“ 
eiiee to Ids temporal successors/* ■ The tribute was ascertained 
at two pieces of gold for the head of every Christian ; but old' 
men, Jiioiiks, women, and children of both sexes under sixteen 
years of age, were exempted from this personal assessment ; the 
Copts above and below Memphis swore allegiance to the caliph, 
and promised an hospi table entertainment of three clays to every 
Musulman who should travel through their country* By this 
charter of security the ecclesiastical and civil tyranny of the 
Melcliites was destroyed ; the anathemas . of St. Cyril were 
thundered from every pulpit ; and the sacred edifices, wdtli the 
patrimony of the church, were restored to the national com- 
munion of the Jacobites, who enjoyed without moderation the 
moment of triumph and revenge. At the pressing summons of 
Amrou, t'lieir patriarch Benjamin emerged from his desert,; and, 
after the drst interview, the courteous Arab affected to declare 
that he had never conversed with a Christian priest of more inno- 
cent manners and a more venerable aspect. In the march 
from Memphis to Alexandria, the lieutenant of Omar entrusted 
his safety to the xeeal and gratitude of the Egyptians ; the roads 
and bridges were diligently repaired ; and, in every step of his 
progress, he could depend on a constant supply of provisions 
ancl intelligence. The Greeks of Egypt, whose numbers could 
scarcely equal a tenth of the natives, were overwhelmed by the 
universal defection ; they had ever been hated, they were no 
longer feared ; the magistrate fled from his tribunal, the bishop 
from his altar ; and the distant garrisons w^ere surprised or starved 
by the surrounding multitudes. Had not the Nile afforded a 
safe and ready conveyance to the sea, not an individual could 
have escaped who by birth, or language, or office, or religion, 
was connected with their odious name. 

[And also a not oppressive property tax. Cp. Weil, i. p. no, iii.] 

pradectiire of Egypt, and the conduct of the war, had been trusted by 
Heraclius to the patriarch Cyrus (Tbeophan. p. eSo, 281 [su3 a . m . 6126]). In 
Spain/* said James 11. ‘‘do you not consult your priests?” We do," replied the 
Catholic ambassador, “ and our affairs succeed accordingly,” I know not bow to 
relate the plans of Cyrus, of paying tribute without impairing the revenue, and of 
converting Omar by his marriage with the emperor*s daughter (Nicephor. Breviar. 
p 17? . ■ • . 

the life of Benjamin, in Renaudot (Hist. Patriarch. Alexandrin. p, 
156-172), who has enriched the conquest of Egypt with some facts from the Arabic 
text of Severus, the Jacobite historian. 

VOL. V. 29 
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By tlieretreat of tlie .Greeks from the proFinces of Upper Egypt, 
a considerable force was . collected in tiie island of Delta : the 
natural and artificial cbaniieis of the Nile afforded a succession 
of strong and defensible posts ; and the road to Alexandria was 
laboriously cleared by the victory of the Saracens in two and 
twenty days of general or partial combat* In their anmls of 
conquest, the siege of Alexandria is perhaps the most arduous 
and important enterprise. The first trading city in the world 
was abundantly replenished with the means of subsistence 
and defence. Her numerous inhabitants fought for the dearest 
of human rights, religion and property ; and the enmity of the 
natives seemed to exclude them from the common benefit of 
peace and toleration. The sea was continually open ; and, if 
Heraclius had been awake to the public distress, fresh armies 
of Romans and barbarians might have been poured into the 
harbour to save the second capital of the empire. A circum- 
ference of ten miles would have scattered the forces of the 
Greeks and favoured the stratagems of an active enemy ; but 
the two sides of an oblong square were covered by the sea axxd 
the lake Mareeotis, and each of the narrow ends exposed a front 
of no more than ten furlongs. The efforts of the Arabs were, 
not inadequate to the difficulty of the attempt and the value of 
the prize. From the throne of Medina, the eyes of Omar were 
fixed on the camp and city .* his voice excited to arms the Arabian 
tribes and the veterans of Syria ; and the merit of an holy war 
was recommended by the peculiar fame and fertility of Egypt, 
Anxious for the ruin or expulsion of their tyrants, the faithful 
natives devoted their labours to the service of Amrou ; some 
sparks of martial spirit were perhaps rekindled by the example 
of their allies ; and the sanguine hopes of Mokawkas had fixed 
his sepulchre in the church of St. John of Aiexaxidria. Euty- 
chins the patriarch observes that the Saracens fought with the 
courage of lions ; they repulsed the frequent and almost daily 
sallies of the besieged, and soon assaulted in their turn the walls 
and towers of the city. In eveiy attack, the sword, the banner 
of Amrou glittered in the van of the Moslems. On a memorable 
day, he was betrayed by his imprudent valour : his followers 

i^The local description of Alexandria is perfectly ascertained by the master 
hand of the first of geographers (d’Anville, M^moire'sur TEgypte, p, 52-63), but 
we may borrow the eyes of the modern travellers, more especially of Th<5venot 
(Voyage an Levant, part i. p, 381-395), Pocock (voL i. p, 2-13), and Niebuhr 
(Voyage en Arabic, tom. i. p. 34 “ 43 }. Of the two modern rivals, Savary and 
Volney, the one may amuse, ^the other will instruct. [For the topography of 
Alexandria see Puchsteln's art. in Paulys Realencyclopadie der class. Altertums- 
wlssenschaft, vol, i. p. X376 (X894}, and G. Lumbroso's L’Egitto 1895),] 
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who had entered the citadel were driven back ; and the general 
with a friend and * a’ slave, remained a prisoner in‘ the hands of 
the Christians* When Amron was 'conducted before the prefect, 
he reinembereei his dignity and forgot Ms situation ; a lofty de- 
meanour and resolute language' revealed ' the lieutenant of the' 
ca!ipli> ^ and the battle-axe of- a ' soldier was 'already raised to . 
strike off the head of the audacious captive. His life was saved 
by the readiness of his slave, who instantly gave his master a 
blow on the fece, and commanded him, with an angry tone, to 
be silent in the presence of his superiors. The credulous Greek 
was deceived : he listened to the offer of a treaty, and his 
prisoners were dismissed in the hope of a more respectable em- 
bassy, till the jojfful acclamations of the camp announced the 
return of their general and insulted the folly of the infidelsJ^^ 
At length, after a siege of fourteen months and the loss of 
three and twenty thousand men, the Saracens prevailed ; the|j 
Greeks embarked their dispirited and diminished numbers, and 
the standard of Mahomet was planted on the walls of the 
capital of Egypt. 1 have taken/’ said Amrou to the caliph, 
great city of the West. It is impossible for me to enu- 
merate the variety of its riches and beauty; and I shall content 
in wself with observing that it contains four thousand palaces, 
fodr thousand baths, four hundred theatres or places of amuse- 
ment, twelve thousand shops for the sale of vegetable food, and 
forty thousand tributary Jews. The town has been subdued by 
force of arms, without treaty or capitulation, and the Moslems 
are impatient to seize the fruits of their victory.” The com- 
mander of the faithful rejected with firmness the idea of pillage, 
and directed his lieutenant to reserve the wealth and revenue 
of Alexandria for the public service and the propagation of the 
faith. The inhabitants w»-ere numbered ; a tribute was imposed; 
the zeal and resentment of the Jacobites were curbed, and the 

[There seems to be no early authority for this anecdote.] 

Both Eutychins (Annal. tom. ii. p. 319) and Elmacin {Hist. Saracen, p. 28) 
concur iu fixing the taking of Alexandria to Friday of the new moon of Moharram 
of the twentieth year of the Hegira (December 22, a.d. 640). In reckoning back- 
wards fourteen months spent before Alexandria, seven months before Babylon, &c. 
Amrou might have invaded E,gypt about the end of the year 638; but we are 
assured that he entered the country the 12th of Bayni, 6th of June (Murtadi, 
Merveiiles de FEgypte, p. 164. Severus, apud Renaudot, p. 162). The Saracen, 
and afterwards Lewis IX. of France, halted at Pelusium, or Damietta, during the 
season of the inundation of the Nile. [For date see Appendhc 21.] 

-[‘‘‘Eutych. Annal. tom, ii. p. 316, 319. [Alexandria capitulated, see Tabari, iii. 
p. 463 ; John of Nikiu, ch. 121. Al-Biladhuri, like Eutychius, has the false statement 
that it waj? stormed, Cp. Mr. E. W. Brooks in Byz-'/Zeitsch. iv. p, 443.] 
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MelcMtes who submitted to the Arabian yoke were 
the obscure but tranquil exercise of their worship. The mtelh- 
eence of this disgraceful and calamitous event afflicted the de- 
clining health of the emperor; and Herachus died of a drop^ 
Sut seven weeks after the loss of Alexandria. ^ Under the 
minority of his grandson, the clamours of a people, deprived of 
Sieir daily sustenance, compelled the Byrantme couit to under- 
take the recoveiy of the capital of Egypt. In the space of four 
years, the harbour and fortifications of Alexandria were twice 
Lcupied by a fleet and army of Romans. They were twice 
expelled by the valour of Amrou, w^ was recaHed by the 
domestic peril from the distant wars of Tripoli and Nubia. But 
the facility of the attempt, the repetition of the insult, and toe 
obstinacy of the resistance, provoked him to swear that, it a 
third time he drove the infidels into the sea, he would 
Alexandria as accessible on all sides as the house of a prostitute. 
Faithful to his promise, he dismantled several parts of the walls 
and towers, but the people was spared in the chastisement of 
the city, and toe mosch of Merctj was erected on the spot where 
the victorious general had stopped the finy of his troops. _ 

I should deceive the expectation of the reader, if 1 passed in 
silence the fate of the Alexandrian libraiy, as it is described 
by the learned Abulpharagius. The spirit of Amrou was more 
curious and liberal than that of his brethren and in his Imsure 
hours the Arabian chief was pleased with the converaation of 
John, the last disciple of Ammonius, and who derived the sur- 
name of FhUoponm from his laborious studies of gramm^ and 
philosophy.135 Emboldened by this familiar intercourse, Philo- 
™s presumed to solicit a gift, inestimable in /«j opinion, con- 
temptible in that of the barbarians : the royal library, which 
alone, among the spoils of Alexandria, had not been appropriated 

1 S 4 Notwithstanding some inconsistencies of Theophanes and Cedrenus, the 
omirarv of PTjri (Critica tom. ii. p. S24) has extracted from N icephorus and the 
Chronicon Orientale the’ true date of the death of Heraclius, February itth, AA>. 
64 Tfifty days after the loss of Alexpto. , A fourth of y at tune was nt to 

convey the intelligence. [Alexandria fell nine months after his death (App, 2i).j 
Many treatises of this lover of labour {^tko-novoq) are still extant J 
readers of the present age the printed and unpublished are nearly in the same 

predicament. Moses andVistotfe are the chief objects oHus 

one of which is dated as early as May loth, A.D. 617 (F abnc, Bibliot Gu..c. 
p 4 KB-468). A modern (John Le Clerc), who sometimes assumed the same name, 
wasWial to old Philoponus in diligence, and far superior m good sense and real 
knowledge. [The story founders on the chronology. John Hiiloponus lived in 
the caiiy^rt of the century, Cp. Knmibacher, Gesch. der byz, l4tteratur, 
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by tbe visit and tlie seal of tlia conqueror. ' Amrou was inclined 
to gratify the wish of the grammarian^ fent his rigid integrity 
refcisetl to alienate the minutest object without the consent of 
the oiliph ; and the well-known answer of Omar was inspired 
!)y the ignorance of a fanatic* If these wiTtlngs of the (Jreeks 
agree with the book of God, they are useless and need not be 
preserved; if they disagree, they are pernicious and ought to 
be destroyed.’' The sentence was executed with blind obedi- 
ence; the volumes of paper or parchment were distributed to the 
four thousajid baths of the city ; and such vras their incredible 
multitude that six months were barely sufficient for the con- 
sumption of this precious fuel. Since the Dynasties of Abul- 
pharagius have been given to the wmrld in a Latin version, 
the tale has been repeatedly transcribed ; and every scholar, 
with pious indignation, has deplored the irreparable shipwreck 
of the learning, the ai^ts, and the genius, of antiquity. For my 
own part, I am sti-oiigiy tempted to deny both the fact and 
the consequences. The fact is indeed marvellous ; Bead and 
wonder ! ” says the historian himself ; and the solitary report 
of a stranger who wTote at the end of six hundred years on the 
confines of Media is overbalanced by the silence of two annalists 
of a more early date, both Christians, both natives of Egypt, 
and the most ancient of whom, the patriarch Euty chins, has 
amply described the conquest of Alexandria. The rigid sen- 
tence of Omar is repugnant to the sound and orthodox precept 
<1^ the Mahometan casuists : they expressly deckme that the re- 
ljt£ ions books of the Jews and Christians, wdiich are acquired by 
the right of war, should never be committed to the flames ; and 
that the works of profane science, historians or poets, physi- 
cians or pliilosophers, may be lawfully applied to the use of the 
A inore destructive zeal may perhaps be attributed 
to the first successors of Mahomet; yet in this instance the 

Abulphamg. Dynast, p, 114, vers. Pocock. [The stoiy is also given -by 
another late authority, Abd al Latil] Audi quid facUim sit et mirarc. H would 
be endless to enumerate the moderns who have wondered and believed, but T m<iy 
distinguish with honour the rational scepticism of Renaudot (Hist. Alex. Patriarch, 
p. 170): historia . . . habet aliquid civLtrrov ut Arabibus familiare est. [For 
Abuifaragius or Bar-Hcbraeus, see Appendix i.] 

wxhis curious anecdote will be vainly sought in the annals of Eiitychius and 
the Saracenic history of Elmacin [and the histories of Tabari and I bn Abd al 
Hakam who v/as resident in Egypt], The silence of Abulfeda, Murtadi, and a 
crowd of Moslems is less conclusive from their ignorance of Christian literature. 

■^'^^See Reland, dc Jure Militari Mohamraedanorum, in his iiird volume of 
Dissertations, p. 37- The reason for not burning, the religious books of the Jews 
or Christians is <lcrivcd from the respect that is due ,to the /laPie of God.. 
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coxiflagratlon would have ' speedily expired in tlie deficiency of 
materials.' I sfiall not recapitulate tfie disasters of tlie Alex- 
aticlrian library, the involimtary flame that was kindled by Caesar 
in his own defence/®® or the mischievous bigotry of the Christians 
who studied to destroy the monuments of idolatryd^® But^^ if 
we gradually descend bom the age of the Antonines to that 
of Theodosius, we shall learn from a chain of contemporary 
witnesses that the royal palace and the temple of Serapis no 
longer conUined the four, or the seven, hundred thousand volumes 
which had been assembled by the curiosity and magnificence of 
the Ptoiemiesd^i Perhaps the church and seat of the patriarchs 
might be eni’iched with a repository of books ; but, if the pon- 
derous mass of Arian and Monophysite controversy were indeed 
consumed in the public baths/^^ a philosopher may allow^ with 

139 Consult the collections of Frensheim [Freinshemius] (Supplement, Livian. 
c. 12, 43) and Usher (Anna!, p. 469). Livy himself had styled the Alexandrian 
library, elegantias regum curaeque egregiuni opus : a liberal encomium, for which 
ho is pertly criticized by the narrow stoicism of Seneca (De Tranquillitate Animi 
c, 9), whok‘ wisdom, on this occasion, deviates into nonsense. 

.Sec this History, voL iii. p. 20X. 

laAulus Geiiius {Noctes Atticas, vi. 17), Amraianus Marcellinus (xxii., 16), and 
Orosius {]. vi. c. 15). They all speak in the tense, and the words of Ammianus 
are remarkably strong ; fuerunt Bibliothecae innumerabilcs inaestimabiles] ; 
et loquitur monumentorum veterum concinens fides, &c. [Cp, also the ex* 
prcssion of John Philoponus {in his commentary on Aristotle’s Prior Analytics, 
p. iv. a, ed. Venice, 1536) as to 40 books of Analytics found “ in the old 
libraries”; and there is a similar remark in Ammonius. The silence of the 
early authorities, both Greek and Arabic, is the main argument for Gib-y’/'^-^s 
scepticism as to the burning of the Alexandrian ** library” by Omar’s 
The silence of the chronicles of Theophanes and Nicephonis does not ^b nt 
for much, as they are capricious and tmaccountable in their selection of 'tacts. 
The silence of Tabari and Ibn Abd al Hakam is more important, but not de* 
cisive. Of far greater weight is the silence of the contemporary John of 
Nikiu, who gives a very full account of the conquest of Egypt. Weil sup- 
ports Gibbon, w'hile St, Martin, among others, has defended the statement of 
Abulfaragius. For the two libraries at Alexandria, and the evidence of Orosius, see 
above, voL iii. Appendix. 11. It should be noticed perhaps that the expression of 
Abulfaragius is not “library” but “libri philosophici qui in gazophylaciis regiis 
reperiuntur ” (tr. Pocock, p. 114), But Abd al Latif (ed. Silvestre de Sacy, p. 183) 
speaks of “ the library which Amr burned with Omar’s permission.”— The 
origin of the story is perhaps to be sought in the actual destruction of religious 
books in Persia, Ibn Khaldun, as quoted by Hajji Khalifa (apud de Sacy, cU, 
p. 241), states that Omar authorised some Persian books to be thrown into the 
water, basing his decision on the same dilemma, which, according to Abulfaragius, 
he emmeiated to Amr. It is quite credible that books of the fire-worshippers 
w^ere destroyed by Omar’s orders ; and this incident might have originated legends 
of the destruction of books elsewhere.] 

Renaudot answ^ers for versions of the Bible, Hexapla Catenae Patmm-, Com- 
mentaries, &c. (p. 170), Our Alexandrian Ms. , if it came from Egypt, and not 
from Constantinople or mount Athos (Westein, Prolegorn, .ad N. T, p. 8,, 
be among then?,, ^ 
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a smile, tliat it was ultimately devoted, to- tlie benefit of tnaBkincI* 

I slneerely regret ,tlie more,. vaiuaHe, libraries wMeli have 'been 
iiivolvecl lii tine ruin of the Homan empire ; but, when I seriously 
compute the lapse of ages, the waste of ignorance, and the 
calamities of war, our treasures, rather than our losses, are the 
object of my surprise. Many curious and Interesting* facts are 
burled in oblivion : the three great historians of Borne have 
been transmitted to our hands in a mutilated state, and ^ we are 
deprived of many pleasing compositions of the lyric, iambic, 
and dramatic poetry of the Greeks. Yet we should gratefully 
remember that tlie mischances of time and accident have spared 
the classic works to which the suffrage of antiquity had ad- 
judged the first place of genius and glory ; the teachers of 
ancient knowledge, who are still extant, had perused and com- 
pared the writings of their predecessors ; nor can it fairly be 
■ ' presumed" that any important truth, any use,fal discovery,;:in/art:;:;::::^v 
or nature, has been snatched away from the curiosity of modern 
ages. ' ^ 

In the administration of Egypt,^^® Amrou balanced the de- j&dsDEtixiia* 
mands of justice and policy; the interest of the people of the^yp?^®^ 
law, who were defended by God, and of the people of the alli- 
ance, who were protected by man. In the recent tumult of con- 
quest and deliverance, the tongue of the Copts and the sword of 
the Arabs were most adverse to the tranquillity of the province. 

To the former, Amrou declared that faction and falsehood would 
foe doubly chastised : by the punishment of the accusers, wdiom 
he should detest as his personal enemies, and by the promotion 
of their innocent brethren, whom their envy had laboured to 
injure and supplant. He excited the latter by the motives of 
religion and honour to sustain the dignity of their character, to 
endear themselves by a modest and temperate conduct to God 
and the caliph, to spare and protect a people who had trusted to 

have often perused with pleasure a chapter of Quintilian (Institut. Orator. 

X. i), in which that judicious critic enumerates and appreciates the series of Greek 
and Latin classics. 

t-^Sucb as Galen, Pliny, Aristotle, &c. On this subject Wotton tReftections on 
ancient and modern Learning, p. 85-95) argues with solid sense against the lively 
exotic fancies of Sir William Temple. The contempt of the Greeks for barbaric 
science. 'W'ould scarcely admit the Indian or j^lthiopic books into the library of 
Alexandria ; nor is it proved that philosophy has sustained any real loss from their 
exclusion. 

^ '^ 45 Xhis curious and authentic intelligence of iVTurtadi {p. 2S4-289) has not been 
discovered either by Mr. Ockley or by' the self-suftident compilers of the Modern 
Universal History/ 
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their faith, and to content themselves with the legitimate and 
'splendid rewards of theii* victory. In the management of the 
revenue lie disapproved the simple hut oppressive mode of capi- 
tation, and preferred with reason a proportion of taxes^, deducted 
on every branch h:*om the clear profits of agriculture and com- 
merce, A third 'part of the tribute was appropriated to the 
annual repairs of the dykes and canals, so essential to the public 
welfare. Under his administration the fertility of Egypt supplied 
the dearth of Arabia ; and a string of camels, laden with corn 
and provisions, covered almost wnthout an interval the long road 
from Memphis to Medinad^*^ But the genius of Amroii soon re- 
newed the maritime communication which had been attempted 
or achieved by the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, or the Caesars ; and 
a canal, at least eighty miles in length, was opened from the 
Nile to the Red Sea. This inland navigation, which would have 
joined the Mediterranean and the Indian ocean, was soon dis- 
continued as useless and dangerous; the throne was removed 
from Medina to Damascus ; and the Grecian fleets might have 
explored a passage to the holy cities of Arabiad'^’^ 

Of his new conquest, the caliph Omar had an imperfect knowr 
ledge from the voice of fame and the legends of the Koran, pie 
requested that his lieutenant would place before his eyes the 
realm of Pharaoh and the Amalekites ; and the answer of x\m- 
rou exhibits a lively and not unfaithful picture of that singular 
country O commander of the faithful, Egypt is a compound 
of black earth and green plants, between a pulverised mountain 


^40 Eutydiiiis, Annal tom. ii. p. 320. Eimaciu, Hist. vSaracen. p. 35. 

14 " On these obscure canals, the reader may try to satisfy himself from d'Anville 
(MCm. sur FEgypte, p, io8~iio, 124, 132), and a learned thesis maintained and 
printed at SUasburg in the year 1770 (Jungendornm marium Iluviorumqiie molirni- 
na, p. 39-47, 68-70). Even the supine Turks have agitated the old project of joining 
the two seas (M^moires du Baron de Tott, tom. iv,). [The canal from Bubastis to 
the Red Sea was begun by Necho and finished by Darius. Having become choked 
up ■with sand, it was cleared by Ptolemy II. and again by Trajan. The carml of 
Amr, beginning at Babylon, ran north to Bilbeis, then east to Heroopblis, and 
then southward, reaching the Red Sea at Kulzum (Suez). John of Nikiu states 
that the Moslems compelled the Egyptians to execute the ■work of clearing the 
Canal of Trajan/' tr. Zotenberg, p. 577.] 

^43 A small volume, des Merveilles, &c. de TEgypte, composed in the xiiith 
century by Murtadi of Cairo, -and translated from an Arabic Ms. of Cardinal 
Mazarin, was published by Pierre Vatier, Paris, 1666. The antiquities of Egypt 
are wild and legendary ; but the' writer deserves credit and esteem for bis account 
of the conquest and geography of his native country (see the correspondence of 
Amrou and Omar, p. 279-289). [For the correspondence of Amr and Omar 
recorded by Ibn Abd al.Hakam, see Weil, i. p. 124 sqq.'\ 
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a!Mi ii reel sand. The distaixee from'Sjene to the sea is a month's 
journey for an horseman, ■ Along the • valley cleseends a river, 
on which the blessing of the' Most High reposes both in the 
evening and morning, and which' -rises and falls with 'the revohi- 
• tions of the sun and moon. When the annual dispensation of 
Providence unlocks the springs and fountains that nourish the 
eartli, the Nile rolls his swelling and sounding waters through 
the realm, of Egypt ; the fields are overspread by the salutary 
flood ; and the villages communicate with each other in their 
painted barks. The retreat of the inundation deposits a fertiliS'- 
ing rnud for the reception of the various seeds ; the crowds of 
husbandmen who blacken the land may be compared to a swaim 
of industrious ants ; and their native indolence is quickened by the 
lash of the feisk-master and the promise of the dowers and fruits 
of a plentiful increase. Their hope is seldom deceived ; but the 
riches which the^^ extract from the wheat, the barley, and the 
rice, the legumes, the fruit-trees, and the cattle, are unequally 
shared between those who labour and those who possess. Ac- 
cording to the vicissitudes of the seasons, the face of the country 
Is adorned with a silver wave, a verdant einerald, and the deep 
yellow of a golden harvest.” Yet this beneficial order is some- 
times interrupted ; and the long delay and sudden swell of the 
river in the first year of the conquest might afford some colour 
to an edifying fable. It is said that the annual sacrifice of a 
virgin had been interdicted by the piety of Omar; and that 
the Nile lay sullen and inactive in his shallow bed, till the man- 
date of the caliph was cast into the obedient stream, which rose 
in a single night to the height of sixteen cubits. The admira- 
tion of the Arabs for their ne%v conquest encouraged the licence 
of their romantic spirit. We may read, in the gravest authors. 

In a twenty years* residence at Cairo, the consul Maillet had contemplated 
that varyin,^ scene, the Nile (lettre ii.' particularly p. 70, 75) ; the fertility of the 
landflettre’ix). From a college at Cambridge, the poetic eye of Gray bad seen 
the same objec'.ts with a keener glance : 

\¥hat wonder in the sultry climes that spread, 

Where Nile, redundant o*er his summer bed, 

From his broad bosom life arid verdure flings, 

And broods o*er Egypt With his wat’ry wings ; 

{f with adventurous oar, and ready sail, 

The dusky people drive before the gale ; 

Or on frail floats to neighbouring cities ride, 

That rise and glitter o'er the ambient tide 

(Mason’s Works, and Memoirs of Gray, p. 199, 200). 
p. 164-167. The reader will riot easily credit an human sacriflee 
under the Christian emperors, or a miracle of tho'successors of Mahomet. 
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iimi Egypt was cmwdecl with twenty thousand cities or villages 
that, exclusive of the Greeks and Arabs, the Copts alone were 
found, on the assessment, six millions of tributary subjects/^^ or 
twenty millions of either sex and of every age ; that three hun- 
dred njillions of gold or silver w^ere annually paid to the treasury 
of the caliph. Our reason must be startled by these extrava- 
gant assertions ; and they will become more palpable, if we 
assume the compass and measure the extent of habitable ground : 
a valley from the tropic to Memphis, seldom broader than twelve 
miles, and the triangle of the Delta, a flat surface of tvro thou- 
sand one hundred square leagues, compose a twelfth part of the 
magnitude of Fi’ance.^^^ A more accurate research will justify a 
more reasonable estimate. The three hundred millions, created 
by the error of a scribe, are reduced to the decent revenue of 
four millions three hundred thousand pieces of gold, of which 
nine hundred thousand were consumed by the pay of the 
soldiers. Two authentic lists, of the present and of the twelfth 
century, are circumscribed within the respectable number of two 
thousand seven hundred villages and towns.^^^' After a lopg resi- 

Maiiktj Description de TEgypte, p. 22. He mentions this numblir as the 
common opinion ; and adds that the generality of these villages contain twcd or thtee 
thousand persons, and that many of them are more populous than our larige cities. 

iwSEiitych. Annal, tom. ii, p. 308, 311. The twenty millions are competed from 
the follovving .* one twelfth of mankind above sixty, one third belowl sixteen, 
the proportion of men to women as seventeen to sixteen (Recherches sur l|t Popu- 
lation de la France, p. 71, 72). The president Goguet (Qrigine des Arts, Jrc. tom, 
iii, p. 26, &c.) bestows twenty-seven millions on ancient Egypt, because tMe seven- 
teen hundred companions of Sesostris were born on the same day. I 

^''>3 Eimacin, Hist. Saracen, p. 218 ; and this gross lump is swallowe?^ without 
scruple by d’Hcrbelot (Bibliot Orient, p. 1031), Arbuthnot (Tables oC Ancient 
Coins, p. 262), and De Guignes {Hist, des Huns, tom. iii. p. 135). They mi|gbt allege 
the not less extravagant Hl^rality of Appian in favour of the Ptoiernies (in{ prmfat.), 
of seventy-four myriads 740,000 talents, an annual income of 185, or /.near 300, 
millions of pounds sterling, according as we reckon by the Egypti^m or the 
Alexandrian talent {Bernard de Ponderibus Antiq. p. 186). 

^^‘iSee the measurement of d’Anville (Mdm. sur TEgypte, p. 23, After 

some peevish cavils, M. Pauw (Recherches sur les Egyptiens, tom i. |^'p. 118-121) 
canjonly enlarge his reckoning to 2250 square leagues. ^ 

^s^Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alexand. p. 334, who calls the com||non reading 
or version of Elmacin error lihrariL [Elmacin gives 300,300,000. Tsj His own 
emendation of 4,300,000 pieces, in the ixth century, maintains a prol^.Jible medium 
betw'een the 3,000,000 which the Arabs acquired by the conquest of t kgypt (idem, 
p. x68), and the 2,400,000 which the sultan of Constantinople levied. cd in the last, 
century (Pietro della Valle, tom. i. p. 352 [p. 219 in French translatioQi] ; Thkvenot, 
part I. p. 824}. Pauw (Recherches, tom, ii. p. 365-37^) gradually rais^v?s the revenue 
of the Pharaohs, the Ptolemies, and the Csesars, from six to fifterhn millions of 
Gcnnan crowns. ' P 

list of Scliultehs (Index Geograph, ad calcem Vit. Saladin] p. 5) contains 
'231^ places ; that of d^Anville (Mdm, sur VEgypte, p. 29), fromi the divan of 
Cairo, enumerates 2696. ' . 
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lienee at Cairo^ a FreBch eoiisiil. ha$ Fenteed to aS5sigii about four , 
iiiillioHS of 'Malioroetaiis^ Christiaos^, and Jews^ for the ample, 
tliougli not iticredlbie, scope of tbe population of Egypt* 

,IV. Tlie conquest of Africa, from the Nile *to the. Atlantic 
ocean, was first attempted by the arms of the caliph Otliman*^^^ 

The' pious design was approved by the companions of Mahomet ad. wf 
and the chiefs of the tribes ; and twenty thousand Arabs marched 
from. Medina, with the gifts and the blessing of the commander 
of the faithful. They were .joined in the camp of Memphis by 
twenty tliousand of their countrymen ; and the conduct of the 
war was entrusted to Abdallah, the son of Said, and the 
foster-brother of the caliph, who had lately supplanted the con- 

35 " See Maillet (Description dcFEgypte, p. 28), who seems to argue with candour 
and Judgment. I am much better satisfied with the observations than with the 
reading of the French consul. He was ignorant of Greek and Latin literature, and 
his fancy is too much delighted with the fictions of the Arabs. 7 'heir best know- 
ledge is collected by Abulfeda (Descrif>t. .^gypt. Arab, et Lat. a Job. David ' 
Michaelis, Gottingss, in 4to, 1776), and in two recent voyages into Egypt we are 
amused by Sa vary and instructed by Volney. I wish the latter could travel over 
the globe. 

158 My conquest of Africa is drawn from two French interpreters of Arabic 
literature, Cardonne (Hist, de FAfrique et de I’Espagne sous la Domination des 
Arabes, tom. i. p, 8-55), and Otter (M6m. de TAcad^raie des Inscriptions, tom. xxi, 
p, iii-i2Sf ,and 136). They derive their principal information from Novairi, who 
composed, A.X5. 1331, an Encyclopsedia in more than twenty volumes. The five 
general parts successively treat of, 1. Physics, 2. Man, 3. Animals, 4. Plants, and, 

5, History; and the African affairs are discussed in the vith chapter of the vth 
section of this last part (Reiske, Prodidagmata ad Hagji Chalifse Tabulas, p. 232- 
234). _ Among the older historians who are quoted by Novairi, we may distinguish 
the original narrative of a soldier who led the van of the Moslems. [The work of 
Novairi (see Baron de Slane’s translation, Journal Asiatique, 1841, and App. to 
tome 3. of his transL of Ibn Khaldun, p. 313 s^^.) is marked by many romantic and 
legendary details. It is safer to adhere to the briefer notices of the older ninth- 
century writers, especially Biladhuri (see references in Journal Asiat., 1844) and Ibn 
Abl al Hakara (see extract in Journal Asiat., id., and App. to Slane’s Ibo 
Khaldun, p. 301-12), and use with caution both Novairi and Ibn Khaldun (whose 
History of the Berbers and Musiilman dynasties of North Africa has been trans- 
lated by the Baron de Slane, 1852-6, 4 vols.). Ibn Khaldun (14th century) used 
Novairi; and Novairi used Biladhuri, and Ibn al Athir, among other sources. 

Ibn Kutaiba has also some important notices (see Gayangos, History of the 
Mohammedan dynasties in Spain, 1840, voL i. App. E), and Al Bakri (see Slane, 
in Journal A.siat., 1S58). The French conquest of Algiers and occupation of Tunis 
have led to sortie valuable studies on this period : Fournel, Les Berl^ers : Etudes sur 
la conquete de FAfrique par les Arabes, t88i ; Mercier, Hist, de FAfrique septen- 
trionale, 1888-91 ; Diehl, Bk. v. in L'Afrique %y.antine, 1896. Besides these, we 
have Weil, Amari (Storia dei Musulmani di Sicilia, first chapters of vol i.), Roth’s 
Oqba ibn Nafi, 1859, Tauxier’s Le patrice Gregorius (Rev. Africaine in 1885),] 

35 ® [Ajnr how'ever had already rendered Barca tributary and reduced Tripoli 
and Sab-ata in a.d. 642-3 or 643-4 (according to Ibn Abd al Hakam, ap. Shine’s 
Ibn Khaldun, p. 302-3. See Weil, ,i. p. 124), Omar decided against a further 
advance westward.] • 

360 See the history of Abdallah in Abulfeda (Vit. Mohammed, p. 109) and 
Gagnier (Vie de Mahomet, tom. iii. p. 45-48). 
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cjueror and lieutenajit' of Egypt. 'Yet the favour of the prince 
ancl. the merit of Ills favourite could not obliterate the guilt of 
his npostaey. 'The early conversion of Abdallah and his skilful 
pen had recommended him to the important office of transcribing 
the sheets of the Koran ; he betrayed his trusty corrupted the 
text;^ derided the errors which he had made, and fled to Mecca 
to escape the justice, and expose the ignorance, of the apostle. 
After the conquest of Mecca, he fell prostrate at the feet of 
Mahomet; his tears and the entreaties of Otliman extorted a 
reluctant pardon ; but the prophet declared that he had so long 
hesitated to allow time for some zealous disciple to avenge his 
injury in the blood of the apostate With apparent hdelit}^ and 
effective merit, he served the religion which it was no longer his 
interest to desert : his birth and talents gave him an honourable 
rank among the Koreish ; and, in a nation of cavalry, Abdallah 
was renowned as the boldest and most dexterous horseman of 
Arabia. At the head of forty thousand Moslems, he advanced 
from Eg}q)t into the unknown countries of the West. The sands 
of Barca might be impervious to a Roman legion ; but the Arabs 
were attended by their faithful camels ; and the natives of the 
desert beheld without terror the familiar aspect of the soil and 
climate. After a painful march, they pitched their tents before 
the walls of Tripoli, a maritime city, in which the name^, the 
wealth, and the inhabitants, of the province had gradually cen- 
tred, and which now maintains the third rank among the 
states of Barbary, A reinforcement of Greeks was suiqnised and 
cut in pieces on the sea-shore ; but the fortifications of Tripoli 
resisted the first assaults ; and the Saracens were tempted by 
the approach of the prscfect Gregory to relinquish the labours 

province and city of Tripoli are described by Leo Africanus (in Navi- 
g'atione et Viaggi di Ramusio, tom. i. Venetia, 1550, fol. 76, verso), and Marmol 
(Description de I’Afrique, tom. ii. p, 562), The first of these writers was a Moor, 
a scholar, and a traveller, who composed or translated his African geography in a 
state of captivity at Rome, where he had assumed the name and religion of pope Leo 
X. [His work has been recently edited for the Hakluyt Soc, by l3r, R. Brown.] 
In a similar captivity among the Moors, the Spaniard Marmol, a soldier of 
Charles V., compiled his Description of Africa, translated by d'Ablancourt into 
B'rench (Paris, 1667, 3 vols. in 4to). Marmol had read and seen, but he is destitute 
of the curious and extensive observation which abounds in the original work of Leo 
the African. 

^*52 'I’heophanes, who mentions the defeat, rather than the. death, of C4regory‘. 
He brands the prcefect with the name of Tvpayyoi' ; he had probably assumed the 
purple (Chronograph, p. 2S5 [mft A.M. 6139]). [There is no doubt that Gregory 
revolted against Constans and was proclaimed emperor, Cp. Ibn Abd al Hakam 
{loot p. 304), who speaks of him as “a king named Jorejir (or Jirjir) 
who had at first administered the country as lieutenant of Heraclius, but had 
then revolted against his master and struck dinars with his ow'n image. Piis' 
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of the siege for the perils and the hopes of a decisive aetioiB 
If his stiindiird was followed by one hundred and twenty thou-* 
snnei ffleiij the regalar bands, of ■ the empire must have been lost 
in the nafcecl and disorderly crowd' of Africans and Moorsj who 
formed the strength^ or rather the numbers;, of his host He 
rtyected with indignation the_ option of the Koran or the tribute ; 
and ' during several days the t'wo armies were fiercely engaged 
...■'..imm',. .the dawn of light to the hour of noom , when, their, fatigue,,.,, 
and the excessive heat compelled them to seek shelter- and re^ 
freshment in their respective camps. The daughter of Gregory, 
a maid of incomparable beauty and spirit^ is said to have fought 
by his side ; from her earliest youth she was trained to mount on 
horseback, to draw’’ the bo%v, and to wield the scymetar ; and the 
richness of her arms and apparel was conspicuous in the foremost 
ranks of the battle. Her hand, with an hundred thousand pieces 
of gold, was offered for the head of the Arabian general, and the 
youths of Africa were excited by the prospect of the glorious 
prize. At the pressing solicitation of his brethren, Abdallah 
withdrew his person from the field ; but the Saracens were dis- 
couraged by the retreat of their leader and the repetition of these 
equal or unsuccessful conflicts. 

A noble Arabian, who afterwards became the adversary of All 
and the father of a caliph, had signalised his valour in Egypt, 
and Zobeir was the first w'^ho planted the scaling-ladder against 
the avails of Babylon. In the African war he was detached from 
the standard of Abdallah. On the news of the battle, Zobeir, 
with twelve companions, cut his way through the camp of the 
Greeks, and pressed forw^'ards, without tasting either food or 
repose, to partake of the dangers of his brethren. He cast his 
eyes round the field : Where.,'* said he, is our general ? " In 
Ins tent." ^^Is the tent a station for the general of the Mos- 
lems ? " Abdallah represented with a blush the importance of 
his own life, and the temptation that w^as held forth by the 
lioman prafect. ■ Retort,'* said Zobeir,' the infidels their 
ungenerous attempt. Proclaim through the ranks that the head 

authority extended from Tripoli to Tangier/' He was very popular in Africa, as 
a champion of orthodoxy against l^fonotheletism, and protected the Abbot Maxi- 
mus. See Migne,_ Patr, Gr. 91, p. 354. He was also supported by the Berbers 
(cf. Theopb. /<?<:. fzf.), and he fixed his residence at the inland city of Sufetula, -which 
‘ had a strong citadel] 

See in Ocldey (Hist, of the Saracens, vol ii. p, 45) the death of Zobeir, which 
was honoured with the tears of Ali, against whom he had rebelled. Ms valour at 
• the siege of Babylon, if indeed it be the same person, is mentioned by Eutjciiius 
T-'IAunal tom. ii, p, 308),-' ■ • ' ^ ^ 
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of Gregory shall be repaid with his captive daughter and the 
equal sum of 'oue hundred thousand pieces of gold/* To the 
courage and discretion of Zobeir the lieutenant of the caliph en- 
trusted the execution of his own stratagem^ which inclined the 
long-disputed balance in favour of the Saracens, Supplying by 
activity and artifice the dehcieney of numbers, a part of their 
forces lay concealed in their tents, while the remainder prolonged 
an irregular skirmish with the enemy, till the sun was high in 
the heavens. On both sides they retired %vith fainting steps ; 
their horses were unbridled, their armour was laid aside, and the 
hostile nations prepared, or seemed to prepare, for the refresh- 
ment of the evening and the encounter of the ensuing day. On 
a sudden, the charge was sounded ; the Arabian camp poured 
forth a swarm of fresh and intrepid warriors ; and the long line 
of the Greeks and Africans was surprised, assaulted, overturned 
by new squadrons of the faithful, who, to the eye of fanaticism, 
might appear as a band of angels descending from the sky. The 
prasfect himself was slain by the hand of Zobeir : his daughter, 
who sought revenge and death, was surrounded and made 
prisoner ; and the fugitives involved in their disaster the town 
of Sufetula, to which they escaped from the sabres and lances of 
the Arabs. Sufetula was built one hundred and hfly miles to 
the south of Carthage : a gentle declivity is watered by a run- 
ning stream, and shaded by a grove of Juniper trees ; and, in the 
ruins of a triumphal arch, a portico, and three temples of the 
Corinthian order, curiosity may yet admire the magnihcenee of 
the Romans. After the fail of this opulent city, the provin- 
cials and barbarians implored on all sides the mercy of the 
conqueror. His vanity or his zeal might be flattered by offers of 
tribute or professions of faith ; but his losses, his fatigues, and 
the progress of an epidemical disease, prevented a solid establish- 
ment ; and the Saracens, after a campaign of fifteen months, 
retreated to the confines of Egypt, with the captives and the 
wealth of their African expedition. The caliph's fifth was 
granted to a favourite, on the nominal payment of five hundred 
thousand pieces of gold ; but the state was doubly injured by 

[Novairi, apid Slane's Ibn Khaldun, i. p. 319.] 

^®sShaVs Travels, p. 118, 119. [For Sufetula (Sbaitla), an important centre ot 
mads, see Saladin’s Rapport on a mission to Tunis in Nouv. Arch, des Missions, 
t Tte plan of the site is given in DiehTs I’Afrique Byzantine, p. 278.] 

^^Mimica emptio, says Abulfeda, erat base, et mira donatio; quandoqiiidem 
Othman, ejus nomine nummos ex serario prins ablatos serario prosstabat (Annal. 
Moslem, p. 78). Eimacin (in his cloudy version, p. 39) seems to report the same 
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, fallacious tmmaeticm;, -if; eacIl^&ot-s0^^ Iiad shared one 
tlicaisanci,,, and each horseman ^tlirfee, thoiisand, pieces in tlie real 
ciiYisioii of the plunder. Tiie‘ aathor of tlie death of Gregory 
was expected to have claimed the, most precious rew^ard of 'the 
victory : from his silence it might he presumed that he had 
fallen In the battle^ till the tears-' and exclamations of the prse- 
fecfc\s daughter at the sight of Zobeir' revealed the valour and 
modesty of that gallant soldier. ■ 'The unfortunate virgin was 
olferedj, and almost rejected, as a slave, by her father's murderer, 
who coolly declared that his sword was consecrated to the service 
of religion ; and that he laboured for a recompense far above' the 
charms of mortal beauty or the riches of this transitory ’ 

A reward congenial to his temper was the honourable commis- 
sion of announcing to the caliph Othman the success of his arms. 

The compaiiioiis, the chiefs, and the people were assembled in 
the inoscii of Medina, to hear the interesting narrative of Zobeir ; 
and, as the orator forgot nothing except the merit of his own 
counsels and actions, the name of Abdallah was joined by the ’ ' ■ ’ 

Arabians with 'the heroic names of Caled and Amroud®® 

The western conquests of the Saracens were suspended near ’ 

twenty years, till their dissensions %vere composed by the estab-|M^iwii|j 
lisliment of the house of Ommiyah; and the caliph Moawiyah»^‘ 
was invited by the cries of the Africans themselves. The suc- 
cessors of Heraclius had been informed of the tribute which 
they had been compelled to stipulate with the Arabs ; but, 
instead of being moved to pity and relieve their distress, they 

Job. When the Arabs besieged the palace of Othman, it stood high in their cata- 
logue of grievances. 

[Ibn Abd a,l Hakain {lac, cit. p. 306) gives another story about the daughter of 
Gregory. She fell to the lot of a man of Medina. He placed her on a camel and 
returned with her improvising these vei'ses : — 

“ Daughter of Joujir, you will go on foot in your turn ; 

Your mistress awaits you in the Hijaz, 

You will carry a skin of water from Koba (to Medina) 

She ** asked wdiat this dog meant ; and having learned the meaning of the v/ords 
threw herself from the camel and broke her neck ” , 

’ETT'io'rparwcray %apaKrivb\ koX (TVjU.jSaAoi'res rep rvpdupi^ TprfyopCta rovrop 

TpeTTOVcri Kat, rov<s (Tpp av rm KTh^povarc xal crrotj()7<rat'Tes <popovs ij.eTd WTreerTpe 

^av. Theophan. Chronograph, p. 2S5, edit. Paris [ a . m . 6139]. His chronology 
is^ loose and inaccurate. [Some words have accidentally fallen out in tliis passage 
after Kr4vvov<n and are preserved in the translation of Anastasias : ei hiau' '~ab 
Africa feUtint (de Boor supplies Kat. tqvtov d.wkavvovQ-Lv). This implies that 

Gregory was not slain ; cp. above, note 162. Diehl justly remnrks that he must not 
be idenlihed with Gregory the nephew of Heraclius who died in 651-2 ; op, dt. ]:). 

559; 'but does not question the statement (of Arabic sources, Ibn Abd al 
Hakam, loc, cit, p. 304) that he was slain at Sbaitla. The details of the battle 
given in the text depend chiefly on the doubtful authority of Novairi.] 
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imposed, as m equiwient or a fine, a second tribute of a similar 
amount. The ears, of the Byzantine ministers ivere shut against 
the complaints of their poverty and ruin ; their despair was 
reduced to prefer the dominion of a single ■ master ; and the 
extortions of the patriarch of Carthage, w'ho was inYested 
with civil and niilitaiy power, provoked the sectaries, and even 
the Catholics, of the Roman province to abjure the religion as 
well as the authority of their tyrants. The first lieutenant of 
Moawiyah acquired a just renown, subdued an important city, 
defeated an army of thirty thousand Greeks, sv/ept away four- 
score thousand captives, and enriched with their spoils the bold 
adventurers of Syria and Egypt.^"^ But the title of conqueror 
of Africa is more justly due to his successor Akbah, He marched 
from Damascus at the head of ten thousand of the bravest Arabs ; 
and the genuine force of the Moslems was enlarged by the 
doubtful aid and conversion of many thousand barbarians. It 
would be difficult, noi* is it necessary, to trace the accurate line 
of the progress of Akbah. The interior regions have been 
peopled by the Orientals with fictitious armies and imaginary 
citadels. In the warlike province of Zab or Niimidia, foux*- 
score thousand of the natives might assemble in arms ; but the 
number of three hundred and sixty towns is incompatible with 
the ignorance or decay of husbandry ; and a circumference 
of three leagues will not be justified by the ruins of Erbe or 
Lambesa, the ancient raeti’opoiis of that inland country. As 
we approach the sea-coast the well-known cities of Bugia 
and Tangier define the more certain limits of the Saracen 
victories. A remnant of trade still adheres to the commodious 
harbour of Bugia, which, in a more prosperous age, is said to 
have contained about twenty thousand houses ; and the plenty 


i6y [This is presumably a misprint for Patrician,^ 

^^'^[Moawiya ibn Hiidaij,] 

nt Theophanes (ill Chronograph, p. 293 [a.m. 6161I) inserts the vague rumours 
that might reach Constantinople, of the western conquests of the Arabs ; and I 
learn from Paul Warnefrid, deacon of Aquileia (de Gestis Langobard. L v. c. 13), 
that at this time they sent a fleet from Alexandria into the Sicilian and African seas. 
[The army of 30,000 was sent over from Sicily by the Empexor Constans.] 

[Not imaginary. North Africa is full of the remains of Byzantine citadels, 
Cp. above, voL iv. p. 250, note iii.] 

•^"^^SeeNovairi(apud Otter, p. 118), Leo Africanns (fol. St, -ytTO), who reckons 
only cinque citta e infinite casale, Mhrmol (Description de FAfrique, torn, iii. p. 
and Shaw (Travels, p. 57, 65-68). . - 

3 -^‘CL-co African, fob 58, verso; 59, ?‘eciOu Marmol, tom. ii, p, 415. Shaw, p.. 43. 
Leo African, fol 52. Marmol, tom. ii. p. 228. 
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of iroii^ wliieli Is clog from fhe aajaceiit moiiBtams, miglit lime 
supplied' a brarer people with thedn-strumeiits of defence. The^ 
remote position and venerable; antiquity of - Tingi, or Tangier^ 
iia?e been decorated by the 'Greek and Arabian fables ; but the 
figiiratlve expressions of the latter, that the walls were con-' 
striicted of brass, and that the roofs were covered with gold and 
silvcjr, may be interpreted as the emblems of strength and opu- 
lence. The province of Mauritania Tingitanad'^® which assumed 
the name of the capital, had been imperfectly discovered and 
settled by the Romans ; the five colonies w^ere confined to a 
narrow pale, and the more southern parts were seldom explored 
except by the agents of luxury, who searched the forests for 
ivory and the citron-woodd^^ and the shores of the ocean for 
the purple shell-fish. The fearless Akbah plunged into the 
heart of the country, traversed the wilderness in which liis 
successors erected the splendid capitals of Fez and Morocco, 
and at length penetrated to the verge of the Atlantic and the 
great desert. The river Sus descends from the western sides, of 
mount Atlas, fertilises, like the Nile, the adjacent soil, and falls 
into the sea at a moderate distance from the Canary, or Fortu- 
nate, islands. Its banks were inhabited by the last of the Moors, 
a race of savages, without laws, or discipline, or religion : they 
were astonished by the strange and iiTesistible terrors of the 

^"‘■'Regio ignobiiis, et vix qiiicquam ilhistre sortita, parvis oppidis iiabitatur 
parva tluraina emittit, solo quarn viiis melior et segnitie gentis obscura. Pomponius 
Mela, i. 5, iii. 10. Mela deserves the more credit, since his own Phoenician ancestors 
had migrated from Tiiigitana to Spain (see, in ii. 6, a passage of that geographer 
so cruelly tortured by Salmasius, Isaac Vossius, and the most virulent of critics, 
James Gronovius). He lived at the time of the final reduction of that country by 
the emperor Claudius: yet almost thirty years afterwards Pliny (Plist. Nat. v. i) 
complains of his authors, too lazy to inquire, too proud to confess their ignorance of 
that wild and remote province. 

The foolish fashion of this citron-wood prevailed at Rome among the men, 
as much as the taste for pearls among the women. A round board or tabic, four 
or five feet in diameter, sold for the price of an estate (latifundii taxatione), eight, 
ten, or twelve thousand pounds sterling (Plin, Hist. Nalur. xiii, 29). I conceive 
that I must not confound the tree with that of the fruit cilrum. But I am not 

botanist enough to define the former (it is like the wild cypress) by the vulgar or 
Linncean name ; nor will I decide whether the citrum be the orange or the lemon, 
Salmasius appears to exhaust the subject, but he too often involves himself in the 
web of his disorderly erudition (Plinian. Exercitat. tom ii. p. 666, &c.). 

■‘"^Lco African, fol 16, verso; Marmol, tom. ii, p. 28. This province, the first 
scene of the exploits and greatness of the cherifs^ is often nientionccl in the curious 
history of that dynasty at the end of the iiird volume of Marmol, Description de 
VAfrique. The iiird volume of the Recherches Historiques sur Ics Maures (lately 
published at Paris) illustrates the history and geographyof the kingdoms of Fez 
and Morocco. [It is doubtful whether Okba really reached Tangier and ' the 
Atlantic. ' Wei! rejects the story ; vol. i.i p- 288.] 
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Oriental amis ; and, as tirey, possessed neitlier gold nor silver, ^ 
the ricliest spoil was the beauty of the female captives, some of 
whom were afterwards sold for a thousand pieces of gold The 
career, though not the^aseal, of Akbah was checked by 'the pros- 
pect of a boundless ocean. He spuiTed his horse into the mwes, 

■ and, raising liis eyes to heaven, exclaimed with the tone of a 
fanatic : Great God 1 if my course were not stopped by this 
sea, I would still go on, to the unknown kingdoms of the West, 
preaching the unity of thy holy name, and putting to the sword 
the rebellious nations who worship any other gods than thee 
Yet this Mahometan Alexander, who sighed for new worlds, was 
unable to preserve his recent conquests. By the universal de- 
roeathof fection of the Greeks and Africans, he was recalled from the 
T&a! C€833 shores of the Atlantic, and the surrounding multitudes left him 
only the resource of an honourable death. The last scene was 
dignified by an example of national virtue. An ambitious chief, 
who had disputed the command and failed in the attempt, was 
led about as a prisoner in the camp of the Arabian general. The 
insurgents had trusted to his discontent and revenge ; he dis- 
dained their offers, and revealed their designs. In the hour of 
danger the grateful Akbah unlocked his fetters and advised him 
to retire ; he chose to die under the banner of his rival. Em- 
bracing as friends and martyrs, they unsheathed their scjmetars, 
broke their scabbards, and maintained an obstinate combat, till 
they fell by each other’s side on the last of their slaughtered 
[a.d: mi , countrymen.^^^ The third general or governor of Africa, Zuheir, 

! avenged and encountered the fate of his predecessor. He van- 
quished the natives in many battles ; he was overthrown hy a 
powerful army which Constantinople had sent to the relief of 
Carthage. 

romidatiott It had been tne frequent practice of tOe Moorisn trioes to join 
the invaders, to share the plunder, to profess the faith, and to 
revolt to their savage state of independence and idolatiy on the 
first retreat or misfortune of the Moslems. The prudence of 
Akbah had proposed to found an Arabian colony In the heart of 
Africa : a citadel that might curb the levity of the barbarians, a 
place of refuge to secure, against the accidents of war, the wealth 
and the families of the Saracens, With this view, and under the 

^”®Otter (p. i'i9) has given the strong tone of fanaticism to this exclamation, 
which Cardonne (p. 37) has softened to a pious wish ol preaching the Koran. Yet 
they had both the same text of Novairi before their eyes. 

^ 80 []s 5 ‘ovain, loc. eit. p. 334*'6.] 
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aiodest title of tlie station of. a earayan, he ' planted this colony 
In the fiffckjth year of the Hegira, In its 'present decays Cai- 
roan still -holds the second rank in the kingdoin of Tiniis^ from 
which it is distant about fifty miles to the south : its inland 
situation, twelve miles westward of the 'sea, has protected the 
city from the Greek and Sicilian fleets. When the wild beasts 
and serpents were extirpated, when the fm*est, or rather wilder- 
ness, was cleared, the vestiges of a' Roman town were discovered 
in a sandy plain ; the vegetable food of Cairoan is brought from 
afar; and the scarcity of springs constrains the inhabitants to 
collect in cisterns and reservoirs a precarious supply of rain-water. 
These obstacles were subdued by the industry of Akbah : he 
traced a circumference of three thousand and six hundred paces, 
which he encompassed with a brick wall ; in the space of five 
years, the governor's palace was surrounded with a sufficient 
number of private habitations ; a spacious mosch was supported 
by five hundred columns of granite, porphyry, and Numidian 
marble; and Cairoan became the seat of learning as well as of 
empire. But these were the gloiies of a later age ; the new 
colony was shaken by the successive defeats of Akbah and Zuheir, 
and the western expeditions were again interrupted by the civil 
discord of the Arabian monarchy.^®® The son of the valiant 

’ The foundation of Cairoan is mentioned by Ockley (Hist, of the Saracens, 
voL ii p, 129, 130} ; and the situation, mosch, &c. of the city are described by Leo 
Africanus (fob 75}^, Marmoi (tom. ii. p. 532), and Shaw (p. 115). [Kairawan means 
main body of an army, and hence the camp where it halted. Cp. Ibn Abd ai 
Hakam in Journ. Asiat., Nov. 1844, p. 360 (or, ap. Slane’s Ibn Khaldun, i. p. 
305) ; also Ibn Khallikan, i. 35, trails. Slane,] 

^®^A portentous, though frequent, mistake has been the confounding, from a 
slight similitude of name, the Cyrene of the Greeks, and the Cairoan of the Arabs, 
two cities which are separated by an interval of a thousand miles along the sea- 
coast. The great Thuanus has not escaped this fault, the less excusable as it is 
connected with a formal and elaborate description of Africa (Historiar. 1. vii. c. 2, 
in lorn. i. p. 240, edit Buckley). [The mistake has been reiterated recently in 
Butcher’s Church of Egypt, 1897,] 

[After the death of Okba, the chief power in North Africa fell into the hands 
of the Berber chief Kuseiia, who obtained possession of Kairawan. Throughout 
the reign of Heraciius the indigenous tribes of Northern Africa had been growing 
more and more independent of the Imperial government, which owing to the 
struggles in the East was unable to attend to Africa. The shock of the Saracen 
invasion of 647 had the effect of increasing this independence. Against the subse- 
quent Sai'acen attacks, the natives joined hands with the Imperial troops, and 
Kuseiia organized a confederation of native tribes. It was against this Berber 
chief that the military efforts of Zuhair were directed. A battle- was fought in the 
plain of Mamma (in Byzacena) and Kuseiia was slain. His death broke up the 
Berber confederation, and restored the leading position in Africa to the Patrician 
of Carthage. It also increased the importance of another Berber potentate, the 
Aurasian queen Kahina ; who joined forces witli the Imperial army to oppose the 
invasion of Hasan. See below.] 
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Zobeir maintained a war of twelve years, a siege of seven inontlis, 
against the house of OmniiyalL Abdallali was said to unite the 
fierceness of the lion with ■ the subtlety of the fox ; bat, if he 
!nhe?ited the courage, he was devoid of the generositv, of Ms 
fatlierd®'^ 

co^©»fc©f The retmm of domestic peace allowed the caiipli Abdalmalek 
A-D. to resume the conquest of Africa ; the standard was delivered to 
SfSo»a§ Hassan governor of Egypt, and the revenue of that kingdom, 
with an army of forty thousand men, was consecrated to the 
important service. In the vicissitudes of war, the interior pro- 
vinces had been alternately won and lost by the Sai^acens. But 
the sea-coast still remained in the hands of the Greeks ; the pre- 
decessors of Hassan had respected the name and fortifications of 
Carthage ; and the number of its defenders was recruited by the 
fugitives of Cabas and Tripoli. The arms of Hassan were bolder 
and more fortunate ; he reduced and pillaged the metropolis of 
, Africa ; and the mention of scaling-ladders may justify the suspi- 
cion that he anticipated, by a sudden assault, the more tedious 
operations of a regular siege. But the joy of the conquerors was 
soon, disturbed by the appearance of the Christian succours. The 
praE?fect and patrician John, a general of experience and renown, 
embarked at Constantinople the forces of the Eastern empire ; . 

they were joined by the ships and soldiers of Sicily, and a power- 
ful reinforcement of Goths was obtained from tlie fears and 
religion of the Spanish monarch. The weight of the confederate 
navy broke the chain that guarded the entrance of the harbour ; 
the Arabs retired to Cairoan, or Tripoli ; the Christians landed ; 
the citizens hailed the ensign of the cross, and the winter was 

Beside the Arabic chronicles of Abiilfeda, Elmacin, and Abnlpharagitis,, 
under the seventy-third year of the Hegira, we may consult d’Herbelot (Bibliot. 
Orient, p. 7) and Ockley{Hist. of the Saracens, vol ii. p. 339-349), The latter has. 
given the last and pathetic dialogue between Abdallah and his mother but he- 
forgot a physical effect of ^er grief for his death, the return, at the age of' 
ninety, and fatal consequences, of her menses. 

. . . airavra r 0 . *lPoi(xaiKa €^w7rA.tcrtf vko'ifia crrpan^ydj* rtf 
TOP XIaTptKtov [ft>s3 efitretpop tiby Trokepitap 'rrpox<^i-p(-crdfiit'o<; irpo? KappjSora Kara Tta*^ 
2 tipaKitPa>v e|e«-e/Lii^fey. Nicephori Constantinoplitani Breviar. p. 28 [p. 35, ed. de 
Boor]. The patriarch of Constantinople, with Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 309 
[a.JC 6190]), have slightly mentioned this last attempt for the relief of Africa. 
Pa^i (Critica, tom, iii, p. 129, 141) has nicely ascertained the chronology by a 
strict comparison of the Arabic and Byzantine historians, who often disagree both 
in time and fact. See likewise a note of Otter {p. 121}. 

isspoves' erano ridottii nobili Romani e i Goiti ! and afterwards, i Romani 
Sitggirono e i Getii^ lasciarono Carthagine (Leo African, fol. 72, reciQ\ I know 
not from what Arabic writer the African derived his Goths ; but the fact, though 
new, is so interesting and so probable, that I will accept it on the slightest authority. 
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klly wasted in tlie dream of vietory or dellveraBce, But Africa ' 
was irrecoverably lost : tliO' zeal and resentment of the com- ■ . 
maiider of the faithful prepared in the eiisnlng spring a more 
immerottS armaitient by sea', and land ; and the patrician in his 
turn was compelled to evacuate the post and fortiheations of 
Carthage, A second battle was fought in the neighbourhood of 
Utica ; the Greeks and Goths wei*e again defeated ; and tlieir , 

timely embarkation saved them firom the sword of Hassan, who 
had invested the slight and insufficient rampart of their camp. 
Whatever yet remained of Cartilage was delivered to the flames, 
and the colony of Dido and Caesar lay desolate above two hun- 
dred years, till a part, perhaps a twentieth, of the old circumfer- 
ence was repeopled by the first of the Fatimite caliphs. In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, the second capital of the 
West was represented by a mosch, a college without students, 
twenty-five or thirty shops, and the huts of five hundred peasants, 
who, in their abject poverty, displayed the arrogance of the 
Punic senators. Even that paltry village was sivept away by the 
Spaniaids whom Charles the Fifth had stationed in the fortress 
of the Goletta. The ruins of Carthage have perished ; and the 
place might be unknown, if some broken arches of an aqueduct 
did not guide the footsteps of the inquisitive travellerd®^ 

The Greeks w’ere expelled, but the Arabians were not yet stoai con- 
masters of the countr’y. In the interior provinces, the Moors orS?ica? a.». 
so feeble under the first Csesars, so formidable to the 

^S'This commander is styled by Nicephorus Bao-tXeuc a vague though 

not improper definition of the calfph. Theophanes introduces the strange appella^ 
tion of lIpwro(Tv>iSQuAo5, wiiich his interpreter Goar explains by Azein, They . 
may approach the truth, in assigning the active part to the minister, rather than 
the prince J but they forgot that the Ommiadcs had only a kaieb^ or secretary, and 
that the office of Vizir was not revived or instituted till the 132nd year of the Hegira 
(d’Herbelot, p, 912). 

According to Soliniis (L 27 [leg, c, 30], p. 36, edit. Salmas.), the Carthage or 
Dido stood either 677 or 737 years : a various reading, which proceeds from the 
difterence of Mss. or editions (Salmas. Piinian. Exercit. torn. i. p. 22S), The 
former of these accounts, which gives 823 years before Christ, is more consistent 
with the well-weighed testimony of Velleius - Paterculus ; but the latter is prefetred 
by our chronologists (Marsham, Canon. Chron. p. 398) as more agreeable to the 
Flebrew and Tyrian annals. 

African, foi. 71, verso; 72, recto* Marmol, tom ii. p. 445-447. Shaw, 

p. 80. 

190 The history of the word Barbar may be classed under four periods, i. In 
the time of Horner^ when the Greeks and Asiatics might probably use a common 
idiom, the imitative sound of Barbar wa$ applied to the ruder tribes, whose pro- 
nunciation w'as most harsh, -whose grammar was most defective. Kap^s ' 

(Iliad ii. 867, with the Oxford scholiast darkens Annotation, and Henry Stephens’s 
Greek Thesa, unis,’ tom. i. p. 720). 2. From the time, at least, of Herodotus, it 
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Byjsaiitine princes, -maiEtained a disorderly resistance to tlie re- 
ligion and power of the successors of Mahomet. Under the 
standard of their queen Cahina the independent tribes acquired 
some degree of union and discipline ; and^ as the Moors respected 
in their females the character of a prophetess, they attacked 
the invaders with an- enthusiasm similar to their own. The 
veteran hands of Hassan were inadequate to the defence of 
Africa; the conquests of an age were lost in a single day,^'^t 
and the Arabian chief, overwhelmed by the torrent, retired to 
the confines of Egy})t, and expected, five years, the promised 
succours of the caliph. After the retreat of the Saracens, the 
victorious prophetess assembled the Moorish chiefs, and recom- 
mended a measure of strange and savage policy. Our cities,'' 
said she, and the gold and silver which they contain, perpetu- 
ally attract the arms of the Arabs. These vile metals are not 
the objects of our ambition ; we content ourselves with the 
simple productions of the earth. Let us destroy these cities ; 
let us bury in their ruins those pernicious treasm^es; and, 
when the avarice of our foes shall be destitute of temptation, 
perhaps they will cease to disturb the tranquillity of a warlike 
people.” The proposal was accepted with unanimous applause. 
From Tangier to Tripoli the buildings, or at least the fortifica- 
tions, were demolished, the fruit-trees were cut down, the means 
of subsistence were extirpated, a fertile and populous garden 
was changed into a desert, and the historians of a more recent 
period could discern the frequent traces of the prosperity and 
devastation of their ancestors. Such is the tale of the modern 
Arabians. Yet I strongly suspect that their ignorance of anti- 
quity, the love of the marvellous, and the fashion of extolling 
the philosophy of barbarians, has induced them to describe, as 
one voluntary act, the calamities of three hundred years since 
the first fury of the Donatists and Vandals, In the progress 

was extended to all the nations who were strangers to the language and manners 
of the Greeks, 3. In the age of Plautus, the Romans submitted to the insult 
(Pompeius Festus, 1. ii. p. 48, edit. Dacier) and freely gave themselves the name of 
barbarians. They insensibly claimed an exemption for Italy and her subject 

f rovinces ; and at length removed the disgraceful appellation to the savage or 
ostile nations beyond the pale of the empire. 4. In every sense, it was due to the 
Moors ; the familiar word was borrowed from the Latin provincials by the Arabian 
conquerors, and has justly settled as a local denomination (Barbary) along the 
northern coast of Africa. [In Moorish history, the Berbers (Moors proper) are ciearly 
distinguished from the Arabs who ruled, and were afterwards mastered by, them.] 
[Novairi (lac. ail. p. 340) says that the battle w'as fought on the banks of the 
stream Nini (which flows into the lake Guerrat el Tarf near Bagai). Ibn Abd al 
Hakam says ; near a river which is now called the river of destruction. Cp. 
Weil, i. p. 474.] 
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of tlie revolt Caliina had most ‘profoablj_ contrib'iitecl lier sliare 
of clestractioB ; and tfa,e alarm of^imiversa! ruin might terrify 
and alienate the cities that had reluctantly yielded to her iih-r 
worthy yoke. They no longer hoped,* perhaps they no longer 
wished, the return of their Byzantine sovereigns their present 
servitude was not alleviated by the benefits of order and justice ; 
and the most zealous Catholic must prefer the imperfect truths 
of the Koran to the blind and rude idolatiy of the Moors. The 
general of the Saracens was again received as the saviour of the 
province ; the friends of civil society conspired against the 
savages of the land ; and the royal prophetess was slain in the 
first battle, which overturned the baseless fabric of her super- 
stition and empire. The same spirit revived under the suc- 
cessor of Hassan ; it was finally quelled by the activity of Musa 
and his two sons ; but the number of the rebels may be presumed 
from that of three hundred thousand captives ; sixty thousand 
of W’hom, the caliph's fifth, were sold for the profit of the public 
treasury. Thirty thousand of the barbarian youth were enlisted in 
the troops ; and the pious labours of Musa, to inculcate the know- 
ledge and practice of the Koran, accustomed the Africans to 
obey the apostle of God and the commander of the faithful. 

In their climate and government, their diet and habitation, the 
wandering Moors resembled the Bedoweens of the desert. With Adoption «f 
the religion, they were proud to adopt the language, name, and 
origin of Arabs ; the blood of the strangers and natives was in- 
sensibly mingled ; and fi-om the Euphrates to the Atlantic the 
same nation might seem to be diffused over the sandy plains of 
Asia and Africa. Yet I ^vili not deny that fifty thousand tents 
of pure Arabians might be transported over the Nile, and 
scattered through the Libyan desert ; and I am not ignorant 
that five of the Moorish tribes still retain their barbarous idiom, 
with the appellation aiid character of white Africans. 

V. In the progress of conquest from the north and south, EpMu. 
the Goths and the Saracens encountered each other on thefioSlnd^^^* 
'■'confines of Europe and Africa. ^ 


In the opinion of the latter, tSfe?*, 


^^*3 [iMusa seems to have succeeded Hasan in A.d. 704. See A. Miiller, Der 
Islam im Morgen- iind Abendlande, i. p. 422, Weil adopts the date A.D. 698 given 


by. Ibn Kutaiba.] 

The first book of Leo Africanus and the observations of Dr, Shaw 220, 
223, 227, 247, &c.) will throw some light on the roving tribes of Barbary, of 
Arabian or Moorish descent. But Shaw had seen these savages with distant terror ; 
and Leo, a captive in the Vatican, appears to have lost more of his Arabic, than 
he could acquire of Greek or Roman,' learning. Many of his gross mistakes 
might be detected in the first period of the .Mahometan history.. 
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tlie difference of' religion is a reasonable ground of enmity and 
warfare. 

As early as the time of Othman their piratical squadrons liad 
ravaged the coa>stof Andalusia ; nor had they forgotten the 
relief of Carthage by the Gothic succours. In tliat age, as well 
' as in the present, the kings of Spain were possessed of the for- 
tress of Ceuta : one of the columns of Hercules, which is divided 
by a narrow strait from the opposite pillar or point of Europed'^^ 
A small portion of Mauritania was still granting to the African 
conquest ; but Musa, in the pride of victory, was repulsed from 
the 'tvalls of Ceuta by the vigilance and courage of count Julian, 
the general of the Goths, From his disappointment and per- 
plexity Musa was i*eiieved by an unexpected message of the 
Christian chief, who offered his place, his person, and his sword 
to the successors of Mahomet, and solicited the disgraceful 
honour of introducing their arms into the heart of Spain.^^^ 

a conference with a prince of the Greeks, Amrou observed that their 
religion was different; upon which score it was lawful for brothers to quarreL 
Ockley’s History of the Saracens, vol. i, p. 328. 

^^sAbulfeda, Annal. Moslem, p. 78, vers. Reiske. 

^sei'he name of Andalusia [al-Andaius] is applied by the Arabs not only to 
the modern province, but to the whole peninsula of Spain (Geograph. Nub. ,p. 151 ; 
d'Herheiot, Bibliot, Orient, p. 114, 115). The etymology has been most im- 
probably deduced from Vandalusia, country of the Vandals (d’Anvilie, Etats de 
TEurope, p. 146, 147, &c.). But the Handalusia of Casiri, which signifies in 
Arabic, the region of the evening, of the West, in a word the Hesperia of the 
GreekSy is perfectly apposite (Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 327, <Src.}. [The 
derivation of Andalusia is an unsolved problem.] 

[There is a serious mistake here. The fortress of Septem (Ceuta) did not 
belong to the Visigothic King, but to the Roman Emperor ; Count Julian was an 
Imperial not a Gothic general. It seems probable that, as Dozy conjectures, the 
governor of Septem received the title of Exarch after the fall of Carthage, It 
seenis too that some posts on the coast of Spain were still retained by the Empire 
“—perhaps reconquered since the reign of Suinthiia (see above, vol. 4, p. 299, n. 
56). Cp. Doz}^, Recherches sur I’histoire et la iitt. de TEspagne, i. , p. 64 sqq^ ; 
Isidore Pacensis, 38 (in Migne, Patr. Lat., vol. 96); and Life of St. Gregory of 
Agrigentum, in Patr. Grrec. vol. 98, p. 6S5, 697.] 

^^*^The fall and resurrection of the Gothic monarchy are related by Mariana 
(tom. i. p. 238-260, 1 . vi. c. 19-26, 1 . vii. c. i, 2). That historian has infused into 
his noble work (Historise de Rebus Hispanise, libri xxx, Hagse Comitum 1733, in 
four volumes in folio, with the Continuation of Miniana) the style and spirit of a 
Roman classic; and, after the xiith century, his knowledge and judgment may 
be saiely trusted. But the Jesuit is not exempt from the prejudices of his order ; 
he adopts and adorns, like his rival Buchanan, the most absurd of the nationai 
legends ; he is too careless of criticism and chronology, and supplies from a lively 
fancy the chasms of historical evidence. These chasms are large and frequent ; 
Roderic, archbishop of Toledo, the father of the Spanish history, lived five hundred 
years after the conqutist of the Arabs ; and the more early accounts are com j:irise.d 
in some meagre lines of the blind yhronicles of Isidore of Badajoa (Pacensis), and 
of Alphonso in. king of Leon, which I have seen only in the Annals of Pagi [The 
chronicle of Isidoms Pacensis (reaching from 6x0 to 754 a.d.) is printed in Migne’s 
Patr.^ Lat., ,voL 98, p, 1233 sqq ,} . 
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If we eiiqylre hite the cause of ills treacliery^ Spaniards 
will repeat the populai* ' story of ■ his daughter , Cava ; of a 
virgin who was seduced, or rayislied, by her sovereign; of. a 
father who sacrificed his re.ligioii and country to the thirst of re- 
venge* The passions of princes have often been licentious and 
destructive ; but this well-known tale, romantic in itself^ is indif- 
ferently supported by ejcternal evidence; and the history of 
Spain will suggest some motives of interest «and policy, more 
congenial to the breast of a veteran statesman. After the 
decease or deposition of Witiza, his two sons were supplanted by 
the ambition of Roderic, a noble Goth, whose father, the duke 
or governor of a province, had fallen a victim to the preceding 
ty ranny. The monarchy was still elective ; but the sons of Witisa, 
educated on the steps of tiie throne, were impatient of a private 
station. Their resentment w'as the more dangerous, as it was 
varnished with the dissimulation of courts ; their followers were 
excited by the remembrance of favours and the promise of a re- 
volution ; and their uncle Oppas, archbishop of Toledo and 
Seville, was the first person in the church, and the second in the 
state. It is probable that Julian was involved in the disgrace of 
the unsuccessful faction ; that he had little to hope and much to 
fear from the new reign ; and that the imprudent king could 
not forget or forgive the injuries which Roderic and his family 
had sustained. The merit and influence of the count rendered 
liim an useful or fonnidable subject ; his estates were ample, his 
followers bold and numerous ; and it was too fatally shewm that, 
by his Andalusian and Mauritanian commands, he held in his 
hand the keys of the Spanish monarchy. Too feeble, however, 
to meet his sovereign in arms, he sought the aid of a foreign 
power; and his rash invitation of the Moors and Arabs pi*oduced 
the calamities of eight hundred years. In his epistles, or in a 
personal interview, he revealed the wealth and nakedness of his 
country ; the weakness of an unpopular prince ; the degeneracy 
of an efieminate people. The Goths were no longer the victori- 
ous barbarians who had humbled the pride of Rome, despoiled 

Le viol (says Voltaire) e$t aussi dilFicile k faire qu’a prouver. Des EvCque.s se 
seroient-iis Hgu^s pour nne fille?(Hist. G^n^rale, c. jcxvl). Plis argument is not 
logically conclusive. 

"^00 In the story of Cava, Mariana (L vi. c. 21, p. 241, 242) seems to vie with 
the Lucretia of Livy. Like the ancients, he seldom quotes ; and the oldest testi- 
mony pf Baronius (Amial. Eccles. a.d. 713, No. 19), that of Lucas Tudensis, a 
GalHciaii deacon of the xiiith century, only says, Cava quam pro concubine 
utebatur. 
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the qiieeu' of nations^ and penetrated from the Danube' to^ the 
Atlantic ocean. 'Secluded from hbe world by the Pyreiiseaii 
mountains, the successors .of Alaric had slumbered in a long 
peace; the walls of the 'cities were mouldered into dust; the 
youth . had abandoned the exercise of amis ; and the presuinp-* 
tion of their ancient renowm would expose them in a field of 
battle to the first assault of the invaders. The ambitious 
Saracen was fired by the ease and importance of the attempt ; 
but the execution was delayed till he had consulted the com- 
mander of the faithful; and his messenger returned with the 
permission of Walid to annex the unknown kingdoms of the 
West to the religion and throne of the caliphs. In his residence 
of Tangier, Musa, with secrecy and caution, continued his corre- 
spondence and hastened his preparations. But the remorse of 
the conspirators was soothed by the fallacious assurance that he 
should content himself wnth the glory and spoil, without aspiring 
to establish the Moslems beyond the sea that separates Africa 
from Europe. 

sixf tot Before Musa would trust an army of the faithful to the traitors 
t&rJSaba. and infidels of a foreign land, he made a less dangerous trial of 
their strength and veracity. One hundred Arabs, 
hundred Africans, passed over, in four vessels, from Tangier or 
Ceuta ; the place of their descent on the opposite shore of the 
fAMzorft strait is marked by the name of Tarif their chief ; and the 
date of this memorable event is fixed to the month of Ra- 

201 The Orientals, Elmacin, Abulpiiaragius, Abulfeda, pass over the conquest 
of S|5ain in silence, or with a single word. The text of Novairi and the other 
Arabian writers is represented, though with some foreign alloy, by M, de Cardonne 
(Hist, de TAfrique et de TEspagne sous la Domination des Arabes, Paris, 1765, 

3 vols. in i2mo, torn. i. p. 55-114) and more concisely by M. de Guignes (Hist, des 
Huns, tom. i. p. 347-350). [Novairi’s account— in which he follows the older 
historian Ibn al-Athir — will be found in Slane^s ti'anslation in Journ. Asiat, 1S4X, p. 
564 The librarian of the Escurial has not satisfied my hopes ; yet he appears 
to have searched with diligence his broken materials ; and the history of the con- 
quest is illustrated by some valuable fragments of the genuine Razis (who wrote 
at Corduba, a.h. 300), of Ben Hazil, &:c. See Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. 
p. 32, 105, 206, 182, 252, 319-332. On this occasion, the industry of Pagi has been 
aided by the Arabic learning of his friend the Abbd de Longuerue, and to their 
joint labours I am deeply indebted. [See Dozy, Histoire des Musulmans d’Espagne 
( 1861), voL 2 ; Recherches sur V histoire et la litt^rature de V Espagne { i860). Lem- 
bke’s Geschichte Sjpaniens, Burke’s History of Spain, and S. Lane-Poole’s sketch 
of the ** Moors in Spain,” contain accounts of the conquest. A translation of a 
large part of a voluminous work of A 1 Makkari, by P. de Gayangos, with very 
valuable notes, appeared in 1840 {2 vols.). The Arabic tex't has been critically 
edited by W. Wright. As A 1 Makkari lived in the seventeenth century his com- 
pilation has no independent authority.] 

[That is, horses.] 

A mistake of Roderic of Toledo, in comparing the lunar years of the Hegira 
with the Julian years of the .^Era, has determined Baronins, Mariana, and the crowd 
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maclaii; of t’he niiiety-first year of the Hegira, to the month of,' 
seven hiiiiclreci and forty-eight years from the Spanish 
ssm of seven liimdred and ten after the birth of Christ* ’ 

From their first station, they marched eighteen ’ miles through 
an hilly country to the castle and town of Julian on which 
(it is still called Algezire) they bestowed the name of the Green 
island, from a verdant cape that ■advances into the sea. Their , 

hospitable entertainment, the Christians who joined their stan- 

dard, their inroad into a fertile and unguarded province, the 
richness of their spoil and the safety of their return, announced 
to their brethren the most favourable omens of victory. In the 
ensuing spring, five thousand veterans and volunteers were em- 
barked under the command of Tarik, a dauntless and skilful 
soldier, who surpassed the expectation of his chief ; and the 
necessary transports were provided by the industry of their too 
filth ful ally. The Saracens landM ^^® at the pillar or point of ^cueirsecoad 
Europe ; the corrupt and familiar appellation of Gibraltar (GebelASf^ 
al Tarik) describes the mountain of Tarik ; and the intrench- 
ments of his camp 'were the first outline of those fortifications 
wiiich, in the hands of our countrymen, have resisted the art 
and pow'er of the house of Bourbon. The adjacent governors 
informed the court of Toledo of the descent and progress of the 
Arabs ; and the defeat of his lieutenant Edeco, w^ho had been 
commanded to seize and bind the presumptuous strangers, ad- 
monished Roderic of the magnitude of the danger. At the 
royal summons the dukes and counts, the bishops and nobles of 
the Gothic monarchy, assembled at the head of their followers ; 

of Spanish historians, to place the first invasion in the year 713, and the battle ot 
Xeres in November 714, I'his anachronism of three years has been detected by 
the more correct industry of modern chronologists, above all, of Pagi (Crilica, tom. 
iii, p. 169, i'7i-'i74), who have restored the genuine state of the revolution. At the 
present time an Arabian scholar, like Cardonne, who adopts the ancient error (tom. 
i- P- 7S)i is inescusaVily ignorant or careless. 

/Era of Ccesar, which in Spain was in legal and popular use till the 
xivth century, begins thirty-eight years before the birth of Christ. I would 
refer the origin to the general peace by sea and land, which confirnmd the powt=;r 
and ptwiilion of the triumvirs (Dion Cassius, 1 . xlviii. p. 547 [c. 28], 553 [c. 36]. 

Appiaii de Bell. Civil 1 . v. p. 1034, edit, fol [c. 72]). Spain ^vas a province of 
Ctesar Octavian ; and Tarragona, wEich raised the first temple to Augustus (Tacit. 

Annal i. 78), might borrow from the Orientals this mode of flattery. 

20 *yrhe road, the country, the old castle of count Julian, and the superstitious 
belief of the Spaniards of hidden treasures, &c. are described by I^ire Labat 
(Voyages en Espagne et en Italic, tom. i. p. 207-217) with his usual pleasantry. 

20a The Nubian Geographer (p. 154) explains the topography of the war ; but it 
is highly incredible that the lieutenant of Musa should execute the desperate and 
useless measure of burning his ships. [The derivation of “Gibraltar" seera^ 
doubtful though commonly accepted.] 
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and tile title of King 'of tlie Roraans^ wlitcli is employed by an 
Arabic ’historian^ may be ' excused by tlie close affinity of lan- 
guage, religion, and manners, between the nations of Spain. 
His army consisted of ninety or an hundred thousand men ; 
a formidable power, if their fidelity and discipline had been 
adequate to their numbers. The troops of Tarik had been aug- 
mented to twelve thousand Saracens ; but the Christian mal- 
contents were attracted by the influence of Julian, and a crowd 
of Africans most greedily tasted the temporal blessings of the 
Koran, In the neighbourhood of Cadiz, the town of Xeres 
and victory, has been illustrated by the encounter which determined the fate 
jiaiyi8.2s QfilxQ kingdom ; the stream of the Guadalete, which falls into 
the bay, divided the two camps, and marked the advancing and 
retreating skirmishes of three successive and bloody days. On 
the fourth day the two armies joined a moi-e serious and de- 
cisive issue ; but Alaric would have blushed at the sight of his 
unworthy successor, sustaining on his head a diadem of pearls, 
encumbered with a flowing robe of gold and silken embroideay, 
and reclining on a litter or car of ivory, drawn- by two white 
mules. Notwithstanding the valour of the Saracens, they fainted 
under the weight of multitudes, and the plain of Xeres was 
overspread with sixteen thousand of their dead bodies. My 
brethren,"' said Tarik to his surviving companions, the enemy 
is before you, the sea is behind ; whither would ye fly ? Follow 
your general : I am resolved either to lose my life or to trample 
on the prostrate king of the Romans." Besides the resource of 
despair, he confided in the secret correspondence and nocturnal 
interviews of count Julian with the sons and the brother of 
Witiza, The two princes and the archbishop of Toledo occu- 
pied the most important post ; their well-timed defection broke 
the ranks of the Christians ; each warrior was prompted by fear 
or suspicion to consult his personal safety • and the remains of 
the Gothic army were scattered or destroyed in the flight and 
pursuit of the three following days. Amidst the general dis- 
order, Iloderic started from his car, and mounted Orelia, the 
fleetest of his horses ; but he escaped from a soldier^s death to 
perish more ignobly in the waters of the Baetis or Guadalquivir, 

2^37 Xeres (the Roman colony of Asta Regia) is only two leagues trom Cadiz, In 
the xviih century it was a granary pf corn ; and the wine of Xeres is familiar 
to the nations of Europe (Lud. Nonii Hispania, c. 13, p. 54-56, a work of correct 
and concise knowledge ; d'Anville, Etats de TEurope, (S:c. p, 154). [The battle was 
fought on the banks of the -Wadi Bekka, now called the Salado, on July xp* See 
Histoire des Musulmans d'Espagne, ii. 34,] 
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His diadem, j Ids 3t>bes^ aiiS'kis co.urser were found on. the bank ; 
but^ as the 'body of the .Gothic ■ prince 'was lost in the waves, the 
pride and Ignorance of the caliph must have been gratified with 
some mealier head, which was exposed in triiim.ph before the 
palace of Damascus. And such/" continues a valiant historian 
of the Arabs, is the &te of those kings who withdraw them- 
scdves .from . a. ..field, of battled' 

Count Julian had plimged so deep into guilt and infamy that 
his only hope was in the ruin of his country. After the battle 
of Xeres he recommended the most effectual measures to the 
victorious Saracen. The king of the Goths is slain ; their 
|irinces have fled before you, the army is routed, the nation is 
astonished. Secure with sufficient detachments the cities ot 
Baetiea ; but in person, and without delay, march to the royal 
city of Toledoj, and allow not the distracted Christians either . 
time or tranquillit}^ for the election ot a new monarch/' Tarik 
listened to his advice. A Roman captive and proselyte, who 
had been enfranchised by the caliph himself, assaulted Cor- 
dova with seven hundred horse ; he swam the river, surprised 
the town, and drove the Christians into the great church, where 
they defended themselves above three months. Another detach- 
ment reduced the sea-eoast of Baetica, which in the last period 
of the Moorish power has comprised in a narrow^ space the popu- 
lous kingdom of Grenada. The march of Tarik from the Baetis 
to the Tagus w^as directed through the Sierra Moreiia, that 
separates Andalusia and Castille, till he appeared in arms under 
the wails of Toledo/^^<^ The most zealous of the Catholics had 
escaped with the relics of their saints ; and, if the gates %vere 
shut, it was only till the victor had subscribed a fair and reason- 
able capitulation. The voluntary exiles w’ere allowed to depart 

20S M sane infortimii regibus pedem ex acie referentibus sa;pe contingit. Ben 
of Grenada, in Bibiiot. Arabico-Hispaiia, tom. ii. p. 327. Some credulous 
Spaniards believe that king Roderic, or Roderigo, escaped to an hermit’s cell ; and 
others, that he was cast alive into a tub full of serpents, from whence he exclaimed, 
with a lamentable voice, ‘ ‘ they devour the part with which I have so grievously 
;sinned" (Don Quixote, part si. 1. iii. c. i.). ■ " ' 

direct road from Corduba to Toledo was measui'ed by Mr. Swinburnes 
mules in, hours ; but a larger computation must be adopted for the slow and 
devious marches of an army. The Arabs traversed the province of La Mancha, 
which the pen of Cervantes has transformed into classic ground to the reader of 
every nation. 

The antiquities of Toledo, l^r^s Parva in the Punic wars, Urbs Regia in 
thtVvith century, are briefly described by Nonius {Hispania, c. 59, p. i:83:-i86). 

He borrows from Roderic the fatale palaiium of Moorish portraits ; but modestly 
insinuates that it. ^Yns np more than a Romein ^mphitheatra 
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witli tlieir effects; seven . -cliiitclies were appropriated to the 
Christian worship ; the archbishop and his clergy were at liberty 
to exercise their functions^ the monks to practise or neglect their 
penance ; and the Goths and Romans were left in all civil and 
criminal eases to the subordinate jurisdiction of their own laws 
and magistrates. But^ if the justice of Tarik protected the 
Christians, his gratitude and policy rewarded the jews, to whose 
secret or o])en aid he was indebted for his most important acqui- 
sitions. Persecuted by the kings and synods of vSpaiii, who had 
often pressed the alternative of banishment or baptism, that out- 
cast nation embraced the moment of revenge ; the comparison 
of their past and present state was the pledge of their fidelity ; 
and the alliance betw'een the disciples of Moses and of Mahomet 
was maintained till the final sera of their common expulsion. 
From the royal seat of Toledo, the Arabian leader spread his 
conquests to the north, over the modern realms of Castile and 
Leon ; but it is needless to enumerate the cities that yielded on 
his approach, or again to describe the table of emerakh^^^ trans- 
ported from the East by the Romans, acquired by the Goths 
among the spoils of Rome, and presented b}^ the Arabs to the 
throne of Damascus. Beyond the Asturian mountains, the mari- 
time town of Gijon was the term of the lieutenant of Musa, 
who had performed, with the speed of a traveller, his victorious 
march, of seven hundred miles, from the rock of CHbraltar to the 
bay of Biscay. The failure of land compelled him to reti'cat ; 
and he was recalled to Toledo, to excuse his presumption of sub- 
duing a kingdom in the absence of his general Spain, which, 
in a more savage and disorderly state, had resisted, t’wo hundred 
years, the arms of the Romans, was overrun in a few months by 
those of the Saracens ; and such was the eagerness of submission 
and treaty that the governor of Cordova is recorded as the only 
chief who fell, without conditions, a prisoner into their hands. 
The cause of the Goths had been irrevocably judged in the held 

In the Historia Arabum (c. 9, p. 17, ad calcem Elmacin) Roderic of Toledo 
describes the emerald tables, and inserts the name of Medinat Almeyda in Arabic 
•words and letters. He appears to be conversant w'ith Mahometan writers ; but I 
cannot agree -with M, deGuignes (Hist, des Huns, tom. i. p. 350), that he had read 
and transcribed Novairi; because he was dead an hundred years before Novairi 
composed his history. This mistake is founded on a still grosser error. M. de 
Guignes confounds the historian Roderic Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo in the 
xiiith century, with cardinal Ximenes, who governed Spain in the beginning of 
the xvith, and was the subject, not the author, of historical compositions. 

23 - Tarik might have inscribed on the last rock the boast of Regnard and his 
companions in flyeir Lapland loumey, '‘Hie tandem stetinms, nobis ubi defuit 
^ctrbis 
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of Xefes ; and, - in the natloiml dismay^' each part of the iiioiiarclij 
declined a contest with’ the aiitagoiilst who had vaiiquislied the? 
imitec! strength c^ftlie.wliole.^i^ , That strength had been wasted 
by' two successive seasons ' of famine ,aiid pestilence ; and the 
governors, who were impatient to 'surrender, might exaggerate 
the difficulty of collecting the provisions of a siege. To disarm 
the Christians, superstition likewise contributed her teiTors ; and 
the subtle Arab encouraged the report of dreams, omens, and 
propliecies, and of the portraits of the destined conquerors of 
Spain, that were discovered on breaking open an apartment of 
the royal palace. Yet a spark of the vital flame was still alive ; 
some invincible fugitives preferred a life of poverty and freedom 
in the Asturian valleys ; the hardy mountaineers repulsed the 
slaves of the caliph ; and the sword of Pelagius has been trans« 
formed into the sceptre of the Catholic kings.^^^ 

On the intelligence of this rapid success, the applause of Musa 
degenerated into envy ; and he began, not to complain, but to 
fear, that Tarik would leave him nothing to subdue. At the ' ' * 
head of ten thousand Arabs and eight thousand Africans, he 
passed over in person from Mauritania to Spain ; the first of his 
companions were the noblest of the Koreish : his eldest son was 
left in the command of Africa ; the three younger brethren wex’e 
of an age and spirit to second the boldest enterprises of their 
hither. At his landing in Algezire, he was respectfully enter- 
tained by count Julian, w-ho stifled his inw^ard remorse, and testi- 
fied, both in wx)rds and actions, that the victory of the Ai*abs had 
not impaired his attachment to their cause. Some enemies yet 
remained for the sword of Musa. The tardy repentance of the 
Goths had compared their own numbers and those of the in- 
vaders ; the cities from which the march of Tarik had de- 
clined considered themselves as impregnable ; and the bravest 
patriots defended the fortifications of Seville and Merida. They 
w^ere successively besieged and reduced by the labour of Musa, 
who transported Ms camp from the Baetis to the Anas, .from the 
Guadalquivir to the Guadiana. When he beheld the works of 
Roman magnificence, the bridge, the aqueducts, the triumphal 

®^3Such was the argument of the traitor Oopas, and every chief to whom it was 
addressed did not answer with the spirit of Pelagius: Omnis Hispania diidum sub 
uno regimine Gothorum, omnis exercitus Hispanise in uno congregatus Ismaeli- 
tarum non valuit sustinere impetum. Chron. Alphonsi Regis apud Fagi, tom. iii. ■ 
p. x,77. 

The revival of the Gothic kingdom in the' Asturias is distinctly, though con- 
cisely, noticed by d’Anville (Etats de FEurope, p, X59). 
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ai'cl'ies, awcl the, theatre^ of the ancient metropolis of Lusitania, 
should imagine/' 'said he. to his four companions, the 

hum, an race must have united their art and power the founda- 
tion of this city ; happy is the man who shall become its master! " 
He aspired to that happiness, but the Emerkans sustained on 
this occasion the honour of their descent from the veteran 
legionaries of Augustus.^^^ Disdaining the confinement of their 
wails, they gave battle to the Arabs on the plain ; hut an ambus-' 
cade rising from the shelter of a quarry, or a ruin, chastised their 
indiscretion and intercepted their return. The wooden turrets 
of assault %vere rolled forwards to the foot of the rampart ; but 
the defence of Merida was obstinate and long ; and the castle of 
the martyrs was a perpetual testimony of the losses of the Moslems. 
The constancy of the besieged was at length- subdued by famine 
and despair; and the prudent victor disguised his impatience 
under the names of clemency and esteem. The alternative of 
exile or tribute was allowed ; the churches were divided between 
the two religions; and the wealth of those who had fallen in 
the siege, or retired to Gallicia, was confiscated as the reward of 
the faithful. In the midway between Merida and Toledo, the 
lieutenant of Musa saluted the vicegerent of the caliph, and con-, 
ducted him to the palace of the Gothic kings. Their first inter- 
view was cold and formal ; a rigid account was exacted of the 
treasures of Spain ; the character of Tarik was exposed to suspi- 
cion and obloquy; and the hero was imprisoned, reviled, and 
ignominiously scourged by the hand or the command of Musa. 
Yet so strict was the discipline, so pure the zeal, or so tame the 
spirit, of the primitive Moslems that, after this public indignity, 
Tarik could serve and be trusted in the reduction of the Tarra- 
gonese province. A mosch was erected at Saragossa, by the 
liberality of the Koreish ; the port of Barcelona was opened to 
the vessels of Syria ; and the Goths were pursued beyond the 
Pyrenean mountains into their Gallic province of Septimania or'""' 
Languedoc. In the church of St Mary at Carcassonne, Musa 

215 Xhe honourable relics of the Cantabrian war (Dion Cassius* I liil p. 720 [c. 26]) 
were planted in this metropolis of Lusitania, perhaps of Spain (subniittit cui tota 
suos Hispania fasces). Nonius (Hispania, c. 31, p, 106-110) enumerates the ancient 
structures, but eonciudes with a sigh: Urbs hrec olim nobilissima ad magnarn 
incolanim infrequentiam delapsa est et preeter priscee claritatis ruinas nihil ostendit. 

Both the interpreters of Novairi, de Guignes (Flist. des Huns, torn. i. p. 349) 
and Cardonne (Hist, de FAfrique et de FEspagne, tom. i p. 93, 94, 104, 105), lead 
Musa into the Narbonnese Gaul. But I find no mention of this enterprise either 
in Roderic of Toledo or the Mss, of the Escurial, and the invasion of the Saracens- 
is postponed by a French chronicle till the ixth year after the conquest of Spain, a.d. 
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foiiiicl, hut It Is improbable timt.lie left^ seven equestrian statues 
i>f massy silver ; aiicl from Ms terjn m column of Nurhoune lie 
retiimed on liis footsteps to the Galliciaii and Lusitaiilaii sliores 
of tfie ocean. During* tlie absence of tbe fatbei% Ms son Ab- 
delazix chastised the insurgents of Seville, and reduced, from 
Malaga to Valentia, the sea- coast of the MeditexTaiiean : his 
original treaty with the discreet and valiant Theodemir will 
represent tbe manners and policy of the times. The coiidiiions 
of peace agreed and ssvorn. between Ahdelaziz, the son of Mnsa^ the 
S 071 of Nassir^ and Tkeodemh\ prince of the Goths, In the name of 
the most merciful God, Abdelaziz makes peace on these condi- 
tions : Thai Theodeinir shall not be disturbed in his principality ; 
nor; any injury be offei'ed to the life or property, the wives and 
children, the religion and temples, of the Christians ; That Theo- 
demir shall freely deliver his seven cities, Orihuela, Valentola, 
Aiicant, Mola, Vacasora, Bigerra (now Bejar), Ora (or Opta.),'and'' 
Lorca : That he shall not assist or entertain the enemies of the 
caliph, but shall faithfully communicate his knowledge of their 
hostile designs : That himself, and each of the Gothic nobles, 
shall annually pay one piece of gold, four measures of wheat, as 
many of barley, with a certain proportion of honey, oil, and 
vinegar ; and that each of their vassals shall be taxed at one 
moiety of the said imposition. Given the fourth of Regeb, in 
the year of the Hegira ninety-four, and subscribed with the 
names of four Musiilmaii witnesses.'* Theodemir and his 
subjects were treated with uncommon lenity ; but the rate of 
tribute appears to have iluctuated from a tenth to a fifth, accord- 
ing to the submission or obstinacy of the Christians. In this 

721: (Pagi, Critica, tom. iii. p. 177, 195. Historians of France, tom. iii.). I much 
question whether Musa ever passed the Pyrenees. 

hundred years after Theodemir, his territories of Murcia and Cartha- 
gena retain in the Nubian Geographer Edrisi (p. 154, i6t) the name of Tadmir 
b’Anville, Etats de TEurope, p. 156; Pagi, tom. ill p. 174). In the present decay) 
of Spanish agricultiue, Mr, Swinburne (Travels into Spain, p. 119) surveyed wnth 
plcnsiire the delicious valley from Murcia to Orihuela, four leagues and a half of 
the finest corn, pulse, lucern, oranges, &c. 

the treaty in Arabic and Latin, in the Bibliotheca Arabico-HIspana, tom. 
ii. p. J05, 106. It is .signed the 4th of the month of Regcb, a.h. 94, the 5th of 
April A.D. 713, a date which seems to prolong the resistance of Theodemir and the 
government of Musa. [As Milman remarks, eight cities, not seven, are named in 
the text ; Bigerra is omitted in Conde's translation.] 

219 From the history of Sandoval, p. 87, ,Fleury (PIist. EccI6s. tom. ix, p. 261) 
has given the substance of another treaty concluded A.iE.c, 782, A.D. 734, 
between an Arabian chief and the Goths and .Romans, of the territory of Coimbra 
in IMrtugal. The tax of the churches is fixed at twenty-five pounds of gold ; of the 
monasteries, fifty ; of the cathedrals, one hundred : the Christians are judged by 
their count, but in capital cases he must consult the alcaide. The chiircli doors 
YOL. V. ^ 
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reyolotion, many partial calamities , were inflicted by the carnal 
or religions passions of the enthusiasts ; some churches were 
profaned by the new worship ; some relics or images were con- 
founded with idols ; the rebels were put to the sword ; and one 
town (an obscure place between Cordova and Seville) was rased 
tO' its foundations. Yet,, if we compare the invasion of Spain by 
the Goths, or its recovery by the kings of Castile and Arragon, 
we must applaud the moderation and discipline of the Arabian 
conquerors. 

The exploits of Musa w^ere performed in the evening of life, 
though he affected to disguise his age by colouring wdtli a red 
powder the whiteness of his beard. But in the love of action 
and glory his breast was still fired with the ardour of youth ; 
and the possession of Spain was considered only as the first step 
to the monarchy of Europe. With a powerful armament by sea 
and land, he %vas preparing to repass the Pyrenees, to extinguish 
in Gaul and Italy the declining kingdoms of the Franks anci 
Lombards, and to preach the unity of God on the altar of the 
Vatican. From thence, subduing the barbarians of Germany, 
he proposed to follow the course of the Danube from its source 
to the Euxine Sea, to overthrow the Greek or Roman empire of 
Constantinople, and, returning from Europe to Asia, to unite his 
new acquisitions with Antioch and the provinces of Syria. 
But his vast enterprise, perhaps of easy execution, must have 
seemed extravagant to vulgar minds ; and the visionary con- 
queror was soon reminded of his dependence and servitude. 
The friends of Tarik had eflectoaily stated his services and 
wrongs; at the court of Damascus, the proceedings of Musa 
were blamed, his intentions were suspected, and his delay in 
complying with the first invitation was chastised by an harsher 
and more peremptory summons. An intrepid messenger of the 
caliph entered his camp at Lugo in Galiieia, and in the presence 
of the Saracens and Christians arrested the bridle of his horse. 
His own loyalty, or that of his troops, inculcated the duty of 
obedience ; and his disgrace was alleviated by the recall of his 
rival, and the permission of investing with his two governments 

must be shut, and they must respect the name of A'lahomet. I have not the original 
before me ; it would confirm or destroy a dark suspicion that the piece has been 
forged to introduce the immunity of a neighbouring convent. 

2^ This design, which is attested by several Arabian historians (Cardonne, tom, 
i* P- 95» 9^)- niaybe compared with that of Mithridates, to march from the Crimea 
to Rome; or with that of Csssar, to conquer the East and return home by the 
North. And all three are, perhaps, surpassed by the real and successful enterprise 
of Hannibal 
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ills two' SOUS;, Abdalkb. and Abdelazis , His long tnampli from- 
Ceuta to Damascus displayed the spoils of Africa and the treasures 
of Spain ; four hundred Gothic nobles^ with gold coronets and 
girdles^ were distinguished in his train : and the number of male 
and female captives, selected for their birth or beauty, was com- 
puted at eighteen, or even at thirty, thousand persons. As soon 
as he reached Tiberias in Palestine, he was apprised of the sick- 
ness and danger of the caliph, by a private message from Solimaii, 
his brother and presumptive heir ; who wished to reserve for his 
own reign the spectacle of victory. Had Walid recovered, the 
delay of Musa would have been criminal : he pursued his march, 
and found an enemy on the throne. In his trial before a partial 
judge, against a popular antagonist, he was convicted of vanity 
and falsehood ; and a fine of two hundred thousand pieces of 
gold either exhausted his poverty or proved his rapaciousness. 
The unworthy treatment of Tarik was revenged by a similar in- 
dignity ; and the veteran commander, after a public whipping, 
stood a whole day in the sun before the palace gate, till he 
obtained a decent exile, under the pious name of a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. The resentment of the caliph might have been 
satiated with the ruin of Musa ; but his fears demanded the extir- 
pation of a potent and injured family, A sentence of death was 
intimated with secrecy and speed to the trusty servants of the 
throne both in Africa and Spain ; and the forms, if not the sub- 
stance, of justice were superseded in this bloody execution. In 
the mosch or palace of Cordova, Abdelaziz was slain by the 
swords of the conspirators ; they accused their governor of 
claiming the honours of royalty ; and his scandalous marriage 
with Egilona, the widow of Roderic, offended the prejudices 
both of the Christians and Moslems. By a refinement of cruelty, 
the head of the son was presented to the father, with an insult- 
ing question, whether he acknowledged the features of the rebel ? 

I know his features,” he exclaimed wuth indignation : " I assert 
his innocence ; and I imprecate the same, a juster fate, against 
the authors of his death.” The age and despah* of Musa raised 
him above the power of kings ; and he expired at Mecca of 
the anguish of a broken heart. His rival w^as more favourably 
treated; his services were forgiven ; and Tarik was permitted 
to mingle with the crowd of slaves.^si' ^ I am ignorant whether 

I much regret our loss, or my ignorance, of two Arabic works of the eighth 
century, a Life of Musa and a Poem on the exploits of Tarik. Of these authentic 
pieces, the former was composed by a grandson of Musa, who had escaped from 
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count Julian was rewax’ded with the death which he deserved 
Indeed^ though not from the hands of the Saracens ; but tlie tale 
of their ingratitude to the sons of Witiisa is disproved hj the 
most unquestionable evidence. The two royal youths were rein- 
stated in the private patrimony of their father; but on the 
decease of Eba the elder, his daughter was unjustly despoiled 
of her portion by the violence of her uncle Sigebut. The Gothic 
maid pleaded her cause before the caliph Flashem, and obtained 
the restitution of her inheritance ; but she was given in marriage 
to a noble Arabian^ and their two sons, Isaac and Ibrahim, were 
received in Spain with the consideration that was due to their 
origin and riches. 

A province is assimilated to the victorious state by the intro- 
duction of strangers and the imitative spirit of the natives ; and 
Spain, which had been successively tinctured with Punic, and 
Homan, and Gothic blood, imbibed, in a few generations, the name 
and manners of the Arabs. The first conquerors, and the twenty 
successive lieutenants of the caliphs, were attended by a numer- 
ous train of civil and military followers, who prefen*ed a distant 
fortune to a narrow home ; the private and public interest was 
promoted by the establishment of faithful colonies ; and the 
cities of Spain were proud to commemorate the tribe or country 
of their Eastern progenitors. The victorious though motley 
bands of Tarik and Musa asserted, by the name of Spmtiardsj their 
original claim of conquest ; yet they allowed their brethren of 
Egypt to share their establishments of Murcia and Lisbon. The 
royal legion of Damascus was planted at Cordova ; that of Eiiiesa 
at Seville ; that of Kinnisrin or Cliaicis at Jaen ; that of Pales- 
tine at Algerire and Medina Sidonia. The natives of Yemen 
and Persia were scattered round Toledo and the inland coun- 
try; and the fertile seats of Grenada were bestowed on ten 
thousand horsemen of Syria and Irak, the children of the 
purest and most noble of the Arabian tribes.-'-'- A spirit of 

the massacre of his kindred ; the latter by the Vizir of the first Abdalrahinan, 
caliph of Spain, who might have conversed with some of the veterans of the 
conqueror (Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 36, 139}. [Tlie account, in the 
text, of the punishment and fate of Musa is legendary ; and is refuted by the fact, 
attested by Biiadhuri, that Musa enjoyed the protection of Yezid, the powerful 
favourite of Sulaiman. See Dozy, Hist, des Musulmans d’Espagne, i. p. sryj 
Bibliot, Arab. Hispana, tom. ii. p. 32, 252. The former of these quotations 
is taken from a Biographia Hispanica, by an Arabian of Valentia (see the copious 
Extracts of Casiri, torn. ii. p. 30-121); and the latter from a general Chronology 
of the Caliphs, and of the African and Spanish Dynasties, with a particular tlistory 
of the Kingdom of Grenada, of which Casiri has given almost an entire version, 
Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana (tom. ii. p. 177-319). The author Ebn Khateb, a native of 
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crmilatioiij sometimes beneficial,, more frequently dangerous, 
was nonrisliecl by tliese hereditary- factions* Ten years after 
the conquest, a map of the province was presented to the 
caliph : the seas, the rivers, and the harbours, the ' inhabitants 
and cities, the climate, the soil, and the mineral productions of 
the In the space of two centuries, the gifts of nature 

were Improved by the agriculture,^^^ the manufactures, and 
the commerce of an industrious people ; and the effects of their 
diligence have been magnified by the idleness of their fancy. 
The first of the Ommiades ivho reigned in Spain solicited the 
support of the Christians ; and, in his edict of peace and pr’o- 
tection, he contents himself with a modest imposition of ten 
thousand ounces of gold, ten thousand pounds of silver, ten 
thousand horses, as many mules, one thousand cuirasses, with 
an equal number of helmets and lances, ^25 The most powerful 
of his successors derived from the same kingdom the annual 
tribute of twelve millions and forty-five thousand dinars or 
pieces of gold, about six millions of sterling money a 
sum which, in the tenth centuiy, most probably surpassed 
the united rei^enues of the Christian monarchs. His royal 
seat of Cordova contained six hundred moschs, nine hun- 
dred baths, and two hundred thousand houses : he gave laws to 
eighty cities of the first, to three hundred of the second and 
third order; and the fertile banks of the Guadalquivir w^ere 
adorned with twelve thousand villages and hamlets. The Arabs 
might exaggerate the truth, but they created and they describe 

Grenada, and a contemporary of Novairi and Abulfeda (born a.d. 1313, died A.D. 
X374}, was an historian^ geographer, physician, poet, &c. (tom. ii. p. yr, 72). 

2 “^Cardonne, Hist, de I’Afriqueet de I’Espagne, tom, i. p. 116, 117. 

s-bA, copious treatise of husbandry, by an Arabian of Seville, in the xiith century, 
is in the Escurial library, and Casiri had some thoughts of translating it. He gives 
a list of the authors quoted, Arabs as well as Greeks, Latins, &c. ; but it is much if 
the Andalusian saw these strangers through the medium of his countryman Columella 
(Casiri, Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom, i. p. 323-338}. 

‘ 22 r. Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii, p. 104. Casiri translates the original 
testirnony of the historian Rasis, as it is alleged in the Arabic Biographia I-Iispanica, 
pars ix. But I am most exceedingly surprised at the address, Principibus caeteris- 
que Christianis liispanis suis Casiellae. The name of Castellae was unknown in the 
viiith centiyy ; the kingdom was not erected till the year 1022, an hundred years 
after the time of Rasis^ (Bibliot. tom', ii. p. 330), and the appellation was alw^-ays 
€jxpressive, not of a tributary province, but of a line of cashes independent of the 
Moorish yoke (dAnville, Etats de I'Europe, p. 166-170}. Plad Casiri been a critic, 
he would have cleared a difficulty, perhaps of his own making. 

Cardonne, torn, i. p. 337, 33S. He computes the revenue at 130,000,000 of 
French livres. The entire picture of peace, and prosperity relieves the bloody 
uniformity of the Moorish annals. 
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tlie most prosperous of the riches^ the cultivation^ and the 
popiilousness of Spain.^^^ 

teilmtion Moslems were sanctified by the prophet ; butj, 

among the various precepts and examples of his life^ the caliphs 
selected the lessons of toleration that might tend to disarm the 
resistance of tlie unbelievers. Arabia was the temple and patri- 
mony of the God of Mahomet ; but he beheld %vith less jealousy 
and affection the nations of the earth. The polytheists and 
idolaters who were ignorant of his name might be lawfully ex- 
tirpated by his votaries ; 22s a wise policy supplied the obli- 
gation of justice; and, after some acts of intolerant sjeal, the 
Mahometan conquerors of Hindostan have spared the pagods of 
that devout and populous country. The disciples of Abraham, 
of Moses, and of Jesus were solemnly invited to accept the more 
perfect revelation of Mahomet ; but, if they preferred the pay- 
ment of a moderate tribute, they were entitled to the freedom 
lio?of conscience and religious worship.^^® In a field of battle, the 

;kiho2«6t!sm forfeit lives of the prisoners were redeemed by the profession of 
Mam ; the females were bound to embrace the religion of their 
masters, and a race of sincere proselytes was gradually multiplied 
by the education of the infant captives. But the millions of 
African and Asiatic converts, who swelled the native band of the 
faithful Arabs, must have been allured, rather than constrained, 
to declare their belief in one God and the apostle of God. By 
the repetition of a sentence and the loss of a foreskin, the subject 
or the slave, the captive or the criminal, arose in a moment the 

2^ I am happy enough to possess a splendid and interesting work, which has 
only Ixien distributed in presents by the* court of Madrid : Bibliotheca Arahico- 
Hlsfana EscitriaUnsis opera et studio Mickaelis Casiri, Syro Maronitae, Matfdti, 
171 folio, to 77 i‘us prior, 1760, tomus posterior, 1770. The execution of this work does 
honour to the Spanish press ; the Mss. to the number of mdcccli, are judiciously 
classed by the editor, and his copious extracts throw sQm.e light on the Mahometan 
literature and history of Spain. These relics are now secure, but the task has 
been supinely delayed, till in the year 1671 a fire consumed the greatest part of 
the Escurial library, rich in the spoils of Grenada and Morocco. [In his History 
of Moliammadan Dynasties in Spain M. Gayangos criticised Casiri's work as hasty 
and superficial,” and containing ** unaccountable blunders”.] 

228 The Barbii, as they are styled, qui tolerari nequeunt, are, i. Those who, be- 
sides God, worship the sun, moon, or idols, 2. Atheists. U trique, quamdiu princeps 
aliquis inter Mohammedanos superest, oppugnari debent donee religionem araplec- 
tantur, nec requics xis concedenda est, nee pretium acceptandum pro optinenda 
conscientice libertate (Reland, Dissertat. x. de Jure Militari Mohammedan, tom. 
(IL p. 14). A rigid theoiy I 

229 The distinction between a proscribed and a tolerated sect, between ih&HarUi 
and the people of the Book, the believers in some divine revelatioxi, is correctly 
defined in the conversation of the caliph A1 Mamun with the idolaters or Sabaeans 
of Charrte. Hottinger, Hist. Orient, p. 107, loS, 
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free and ec|iial companion of the victoiions Moslems. Every sin 
was expiated, every engagement- was dissolved: the vow of celi- 
bacy was superseded by the indulgence of nature j the active 
spirits who slept in the cloister were awakened by the trumpet 
of the Saracens ; and, in the convulsion of the world, every 
member of a new society ascended to the natural level of his 
capacity and courage. The minds of the multitude were tempted 
by the invisible as well as temporal blessings of the Arabian 
prophet ; and chanty will hope that many of his proselytes 
entertained a serious conviction of the truth and sanctity of his 
revelation. In the eyes of an inquisitive polytheist, it must 
appear w’-orthy of the human and the divine nature. More 
pure than the system of Zoroaster, more liberal than the law 
of Moses, the religion of Mahomet might seem less inconsis- 
tent with reason than the creed of mysteiy and superstition 
which, in the seventh century, disgraced the simplicity of the 
gospel. 

In the extensive provinces of Persia and Afnca, the national m of tai« 
religion has been eradicated by the Mahometan faith. The am- 
biguous theology of the Magi stood alone among the sects of 
the East : but the profane writings of Zoroaster might, under 
the reverend name of Abraham, be dexterously connected with 
the chain of divine revelation. Their evil principle, the dmmon 
Ahriman, might be represented as the rival, or as the creature, of 
the God of light. The temples of Persia were devoid of images ; 
but the worship of the sun and of dre might be stigmatized as a 
gross and criminal idolatry. The milder sentiment was conse- 
crated by the practice of Mahomet ^32 and the prudence of the 
adiphs ; the Magians, or Gliebers, were ranked with the Jews 

-’<5 The Zend or Pazend, the Bible of the Ghebers, is reckoned by themselves, or 
at least by the Mahometans, among the ten books which Abraham received from 
heaven ; and their religion is honourably styled the religion of Abraham (fl’Herbe- 
lot, Bibliot. Orient, p. 701 ; Hyde, de Reiigione veterum Persarum, c. iii. p. 27, 

28, &c. ). I much fear that we do not possess any pure and description of the 
system of Zoroaster. Dr. Prideaux (Connection, vol. i. p, 300, octavo) adopts the 
opinion that he bad been the slave and scholar of some Jewish prophet in the 
captivity of Babylon. Perhaps the Persians, who have been the masters of the 
Jews, would assert the honour, a poor honour, of being //lezr masters. 

The Arabian Nights, a faithful and amusing picture of the Oriental world, 
represent, in the most odious colours, the Magians, or worshippers of fire, to 
whom they attribute the annual sacrifice of a Musulman. The religion of Zoroaster 
ho„s not the least affinity with that of the Hindoos, yet they are often confounded 
by the Maiiometans ; and the sword of Timour was sharpened by this mistake 
(Hist, dc Timour Eec, par Chercfeddin Ali Yezdi, 1 , v.). 

Vie de Mahomet, par Gagnier, tom. iii. p. 114, 115. 
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and Cliristiaiis among the people of the written and, as 

late as the third century of the- Hegira, the city of Herat will 
afford a li?eiy contrast ^ of private zeal and public toleratioii.*^'^^*^ 
Under the payment of an annual tribute, the Mahometan law 
secured to the Ohebers -of Herat their civil and religious liber- 
ties ; but the recent and humble mosch w^as overshadowed by 
the antique splendour of the adjoining temple of hre. A fanatic 
Imam deplored, in his sex'mons, the scandalous neighbourhood, 
and accused the weakness or indifference of the faithful. Ex- 
cited by his voice, the people assembled in tumult; the tw^o 
houses of prayer %vere consumed by the dames, but the vacant 
ground was immediately occupied by the foundations of a new 
mosch. The injured Magi appealed to the sovereign of Chora- 
san ; he promised justice and relief ; when, behold 1 four thou- 
sand citizens of Herat, of a grave character and mature age, 
unanimously swore that the idolatrous fane had ??ever existed ; 
the inquisition was silenced, and their conscience was satisfied 
(says the historian Mirchond -with this holy and meritorious 
perjury. But the greatest part of the temples of Persia -were 
ruined by the insensible and general desertion of their votaries. 
It was imensible^ since it is not accompanied with any memorial 

233 Hce tres sectee, Judasi, Christiaiii, et qiii inter Persas Magorum insdtutis 
addict! sunt, tear eioxvv, popuU libri dicuntur (Reland, Dissertat tom, ill p. 15), 
The caliph A1 Mamnn confirms this honourable distinction in favour of the three 
sects, with the vague and equivocal religion of the Saboeans, under which the 
ancient polytheists of Charrae were allowed to shelter their idolatrous worship 
(Hottingcr, Hist. Orient, p. 167, 168). 

234 This singular story is related by d’Herbeiot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 448, 449) on 
the faith of Khondemir, and by Mirchond himself (liist, prion:m Regum Persarum, 
&c. p. 9, 10, not. p. 88, 89). 

Mirchond (Mohammed Emir Khoondah Shah), a native of Herat, composed, 
in the Persian language, a general history of the East, from the Creation to the 
year of the Hegira 875 (A.D. 1471}. ^ In the year 904 (a.d. 1498), the historian 
obtained the command of a princely library, and his applauded work, in seven or 
twelve parts, was abbreviated in three volumes by his son Khondemir, A.H. 927, 
A.D. 1520. The two writers, most accurately distinguished by Petit de la Croix 
(Hist, de Genghizcan, p. 537, ^38, 544, 545), are loosely confounded by dMierbelot 
(p- 35^1 4 ^Pi 994> 995) 1 IJtit iiis numerous extracts, under the improper name of 
Khondemir, belong to the father rather than the son. The historian of Gen- 
ghizcan refers to a Ms. of Mirchond, which he received from the hands of his friend 
d’Herbeiot himself. _ A curious fragment (the Taherian and Soffitrian Dynasties) 
has been lately published in Persic and Latin (Viennas, 1782, in quarto, cum notis 
Bernard de Jenisch) ; and the editor allows us to hope for a continuation of 
Mirchond. 

235 Quo testimonio boni^ se quidpiam prsestitisse opinabantur. Yet Mirchond 
Biust have condemned their zeal, since he approved the legal toleration of the 
Magt, cm (the fire temple) peracto singulis annis censu, utt sacra Mohammedis 
legc cRutum, ab omnibus molestiis ac oneribus libero esse licuit. 
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of time or place, of perseeiitiou or resistance* It was general^ 
since the whole realm, from S!iira2; to Samareand, imbibed the 
faith of the Koran ; and the preservation of the native tongue 
reveals the descent of the Mahometans of Persia. In the 
momitains and deserts, an obstinate race of imbelievers adhered 
to tl'ie superstition, of their fathers ; and a faint tradition of the 
Maglan theology is kept alive in the province of Kirman, along 
the banks of the Indus, among the exiles of Surat, and in the 
colony, wdiich, in the last century, was planted by Shaw Abbas 
at the gates of Ispahan. The chief pontiff has retired to mount 
Elboiirz, eighteen leagues from the city of Yezd ; the perpetual 
lire (if it continue to bum) is inaccessible to the profane ; but 
his residence is the school, the oracle, and the pilgrimage of tile 
Ghebers, wdiose hard and uniform features attest the unmingled 
purity of their blood. Under the jurisdiction of their elders, 
eighty thousand families maintain an innocent and industrious 
life ; their subsistence is derived from some curious manufactures 
and mechanic trades ; and they cultivate the earth with the 
fervmur of a religious duty. Their ignorance withstood the des- 
potism of Sha%v Abbas, who demanded with threats and tortures 
the prophetic books of Zoroaster ; and this obscure remnant of 
the Magians is spared by the mOiii'eration or contempt of their 
present sovereigns. 

The northern coast of Africa is the oni}\e cd in which the 
light of the gospel, after a long and perfect estcx<;/lishment, has 
been totally extinguished. The arts, which had been taught ^ 
by Carthage and Rome, were involved in a cloud of ignorance ; 
the doctrine of Cyprian and Augustine was no longer studied. 
Five hundred episcopal churches were overturned by the hostile 
fury of the Donatists, the Vandals, and the Moors. The zeal 
and numbers of the clergy declined ; and the people, without 
discipline, or knowledge, or hope, submissively sunk under the 
yoke of the Arabian prophet. Within fifty years after the 

last Magian of name and power appears to be Mardavige the Dilcmite 
[Mardawij, the Eiyaridj, who, in the beginning of the xth century, reigned in the 
northern provinces of Persia, near the Caspian Sea (d’Herbeiot, Bibliot. Orient, 
p. 335). But his soldiers and successors, the Bowides [Buwaihids], either professed 
or embraced the Mahometan faith ; and under their dynasty (a. b. 933-1020 [932- 
t023 in Ispahan and Hamadhan ; but till 1055 in Pars, in Irak and in Kirmln, 

For the geographical distribution of the dynasty see S. Lane-Poole, Mohammadan 
Dynasties, p. 143]} I should place the fall of the religion of Zoroaster, 

The present state of the Ghebers in Persia is taken from Sir John Chardin, 
not indeed the most learned, but the most judicious and inquisitive, of our modern 
trpellers (Voyages in Pherse, tom. ii. p. 109, 179-187, in 410). His brethren, 
Pietro della Valle, Olearius, Thevenot, Tavernier, &c. whom I have fruitlessly 
searched, had neither eyes nor attention for this interesting people. 
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expulsion of the Greeks, a lieutenant of Africa informed the 
caliph that the tribute of the infidels was abolished by their 
conversion ; and, though he sought to disguise his fraud 
and rebellion, his specious pretence was drawn from the rapid 
and extensive progress of the Mahometan filth. In the next 
age an extraordinary mission of five bishops was detached from 
Alexandria to Cairoan. They were ordained by the Jacobite 
patriarch to cherish and revive the dying embers of Christian- 
ity.240 J3^t the interposition of a foreign prelate, a stranger 
to the Latins, an enemy to the Catholics, supposes the decay and 
dissolution of the African hierarchy. It was no longer the time 
when the successor of St. Cyprian, at the head of a numerous 
synod, could maintain an equal contest with the ambition of the 
Roman pontiff. In the eleventh century, the unfortunate priest 
who was seated on the ruins of Carthage, implored the arms 
and the protection of the Vatican ; and he bitterly complains 
that his naked body had been scourged by the Saracens, and 
that his authority was disputed by the four suffragans, the 
tottering pillars of his throne. Two epistles of Gregory the 
Seventh are destined to soothe the distress of the Catholics 
and the pride of a Moorish prince. The pope assures the sultan 
that they both worship the vs^me God and may hope to meet 
in the bosom of Abraham ; but the complaints that three bishops 
could no longf*5t*^»’^' found to consecrate a brother, announces 
the speedy ana "inevitable ruin of the episcopal order. The 
Christians of Africa and Spain had long since submitted to the 
practice of circumcision and the legal abstinence from wine and 
pork; and the name of Mosarabes^^- (adoptive Arabs) was ap- 

m The letter of Abdoulrahraan, governor or tyrant of Africa, to the caliph 
Aboul Abbas, the first of the Abbassides, is dated A.H. 132 (Cardonne, Hist. 
d'Afrique et de i'Espagne, tom. i. p. 168). 

^*0 Biblioth^que Orientale, p. 66. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch, Alex. p. 287, 288. 

Among the Epistles of the Popes, see Leo IX. epist. 3 ; Gregor. VIL I i. 
epist. 22, 23, 1 . iii. epist 19, 20, 21 ; and the criticisms of Pagi (tom. iv, a.d. 1053. 
No. 14, A.D. 1073, No. 13), who investigates the name and family of the Moorish 
prince, with whom the proudest of the Roman pontiffs so politely corresponds. 

^ Mozarabes, or Mostarabes [al-Mustariba], adscUUii, as it is interpreted in Latin 
(PocQcI<, Specimen Hist. Arabum, p. 59, 40. Bibliot. Arabico-Hispana, tom. ii. p. 
18). The Mozarabic liturgy, the ancient ritual of the church of Toledo, has been 
attacked by the popes and exposed to the doubtful trials of the sword and of fire 
(Marian, Flist. Hispan. tom. i. 1 , ix. c. 18, p. 37S). It was, or rather it is, in the 
Latin tongue ; yet, in the xith century, it was found necessary (a,A3.c. roSy. 
A.D. 1039} to transcribe an Arabic version of the, canons of the councils of Spain 
(Bibliot. Arab. Hisp. tom. i. p. ' 547) for the use of the bishops and clergy in the 
Mooris!^''kingdoms. ' 
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plied to their cot! or religions conformity*®^® About the middle 
of the twelfth centurj^j the worship of Christ and the succession 
of pastors were abolished along the coast of Barbary^ and in the 
kingdoms of Cordova and Seville^ of Valencia and Grenada.®^^ 

The. throne . of the, Almohades^ or Unitarians^ was founded on 
the blindest fanaticism^, and their extraordinary rigour might 
be provoked orjustihed by the recent victories and intolerant 
2seal of the princes of Sicily and Castile, of Arragon and Por- 
tugal The faith of the Mozarabes was occasionally revived by A.a. isss 
the papal missionaries ; and, on the landing of Charles the Fifth, 
some families of Latin Cliristians were encouraged to rear their 
heads at Tunis and Algiers. But the seed of the gospel was 
quickly eradicated, and the long province from Tripoli to the 
Atlantic has lost all memory of the language and religion of 
Eome.®^‘^ ■ 

After the revolution of eleven centuries, the Jews and Chris- rptotioa 
tians of the Turkish empire enjoy the liberty of conscience, Christians 
which was granted by the Arabian caliphs. During the hrst 
age of the conquest, they suspected the loyalty of the Catholics, 
whose name of Melchites betrayed their secret attachment to 
the Greek emperor, while the Nestorians and Jacobites, his in- 
veterate enemies, approved themselves the sincere and voluntary 
friends of the Mahometan govemment.^^^ Yet this partial jeal- 
ousy was healed by time and submission ; the churches of Egypt 

About the middle of the xth century, the clergy of Cordova was reproached 
with Ibis criminal compliance, by the intrepid envoy of the emperor Otho L (Vit. 

Johan. Gorz. in SccuL Benedict. V, No. 115, apud Fleury, Hist. Ecclds. tom. xii. 

p- 91)- 

^Pagi, Critica, torn. iv. A.D. 1149, No. 8, 9. He justly observes that, when 

Seville, &c, were retaken by Ferdinand of Castille, no Christians, except captives, 
were found in the place ; and that the Mozarabic churches of Africa and Spain, 
described by James k Vitriaco, A.D. 1218 (Hist. Hierosol. c. 80, p. 1095, in Gest. 

Dei per francos), are copied from some older book. I shall add that the date of 
the Hegira, 677 (A.D. 127S), must apply to the copy, not the composition, of a 
treatise of jurisprudence, which states the civil rights of the Christians of Cordova 
(Bibliot. Arab. Flist. tom. i. p. 471) ; and that the Jews were the only dissenters 
whom Abul Waled, king of Grenada (A.D, 1313), could either discountenance or 
tolerate (tom. ii. p. 2S8). 

^ 245 Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex. p. 288. Leo Africanus would have flattered 
his Roman masters, could he have discovered any latent relics of the Christianity 
of Africa. 

246 Absit (said the Catholic to the Vizir of Bagdad) ut pari loco habeas Nestor i- 
anos,_ quorum prsster Arabas nullus aliusVex est, et Grecos quorum reges amovcndo 
Arabibiis bello non desistunt, &c. See in the collections of Assemannus (Bibliot 
Orient, tom. iv. p. 94-101) the state of the Nestorians under the caliphs. That of 
the Jacobites is more concisely exposed irj the preliminary Dissertation of the second 
volume of Assemannus. ' ; " ■ 
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were shared with the’ Catholics ^ and all the Oriental sects 
were included in the common benehts of toleration* The raiik^ 
the immunities^ the domestic jurisdiction^ of the patriarchs, the 
bishops, and the clergy, were protected by the civil magistrate ; 
the learning of individuals recommended them to the employ- 
ments of secretaries and physicians ; they were enriched by the 
lucrative collection of the revenue ; and their merit was some- 
times raised to the command of cities and provinces. A caliph 
of the house of Abbas was heard to declare that the Christians 
were most worthy of trust in the administration of Persia. The 
Moslems,'' said he, will abuse their present fortune ; the 
Magians regret their fallen greatness ; and the Jews are impa- 
tient for their approaching deliverance." ^48 the slaves of 

despotism are exposed to the alternatives of favour and disgrace. 
The captive churches of the East have been afflicted in every 
age by the avarice or bigotry of their rulers ; and the ordinary 
and legal restraints must be offensive to the pride or the zeal 
of the Christians. About two hundred years after Mahomet, 
they were separated from their fellow-subjects by a turban or 
girdle of a less honourable colour ; instead of horses or mules, 
they were condemned to ride on asses, in the attitude of %vomen. 
Their public and private buildings were measured by a diminu- 
tive standard ; in the streets or the baths, it is their duty to 
give way or bow down before the meanest of the people ; and 
their testimony is rejected, if it may tend to the prejudice of a 
true believer. The pomp of processions, the sound of bells or 
of psalmody, is interdicted in their worship ; a decent rever- 
ence for the national faith is imposed on their sermons and con- 
versations ; and the sacrilegious attempt to enter a mosch or to 
seduce a Musulman will not be suffered to escape with impu- 
nity. In a time, however, of tranquillity and justice, the Chris- 
tians have never been compelled to renounce the Gospel or to 
embrace the Koran ; but the punishment of death is inflicted 

24 ” Eutych. Annal. tom. ii. p. 384, 387, 388. Renaudot, Hist. Patriarch. Alex, 
p. i205, 2 c6, 257, 332. A taint of the Monothelite heresy might render the first of 
these Greek patriarchs less loyal to the emperors and less obnoxious to the Arabs. 

24 SMotadbed, who had reigned from A.D. 892-902. The Magians still held their 
name and rank among the religions of the empire (Assemanni, Bibliot, Orient 
tom. iv. p. 97), 

249 Reland explains the general restraints of the Mahometan policy and juris- 
prudence (Dissertat tom. hi. p. 16-20). The oppressive edicts of the caliph Mota- 
wakkel (A.D, S47-861), which are still in force, are noticed by Eutychius {Annal 
tom. ii. p. 448) and d’Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient, p. 640). A persecution of the 
caliph Omar II. is related, and most probably magnified, by the Greek Theo- 
phanes (Chron. p. 334 [ad A.M. 6210]). 
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o|.3on the ripostates who have professed and deserted the law 
«;if Miiijoinctt. The martyrs of Cordova provoked the sentence of 
tlic catllii by the public confession of their Inconstancy^ or their 
passionate invectives against the person and religion of the 
prophet. 

At the end of the first centmy of the Hegira^ the caliphs were 
the most potent and absolute monarchs of the globe. Their 
prerogative was not circumscribed, either in right or in fact, by 
the power of the nobles, the freedom of the commonSj the privi- 
leges of the church, the votes of a senate, or the memory of a 
free constitution. The authority of the companions of Mahomet 
expired with tlieir lives ; and the chiefs or emirs of the Arabian 
tribes left beliind, in the desert, the spirit of equality and inde- 
pendence. The regal and sacerdotal characters were united in 
the successors of Mahomet ; and, if the Koran was the rule of 
their actions, they were the supreme judges and interpreters of 
that divine book. They reigned by the right of conquest over the 
nations of the East, to whom the name of liberty was unknown, 
and who were accustomed to applaud in their tyrants the acts 
of violence and severity that were exercised at their own expense. 
Under the last of the Ommiades, the Arabian empire extended 
two hundred days’ journey from east to west, from the confines of 
Tartary and India to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. And, if we 
retrench the sleeve of the robe, as it is styled by their writers, 
the long and narrow province of Africa, the solid and compact 
dominion from F^irgana to Aden, from Tarsus to Surat, will 
spread on every side to the measure of four or five months of the 
march of a caravan, We should vainly seek the indissoluble 
union and easy obedience that pervaded the government of 
Augustus and the Antoiiines ; but the progress of the Mahome- 
tan religion diffused over this ample space a general resemblance 
of manners and opinions. The language and laws of the Koran 


quarto ed. gives 7(!:5r.] 

martyrs of Cordova (a.d. 850, &c.) are commemorated and justified by 
St. Eulogius, who at length fell a victim himself. A synod, convened by the caliph, 
ambiguously censured their rashness. The moderate Fleury cannot reconcile their 
conduct with the discipline of antiquity, toutefois Fautoritd de T^giise, &c. (Fleury, 
Hist. Eccles. tom. x. p. 415-522, particularly p. 451, 508, 509). Their authentic 
acts throw a strong though transient light on the Spanish church in the ixth 
century. 

See the article Esla^n-iah (as we say Christendom) in the Bibliotheqne Orien- 
tale (p.^325). Tin’s chart of the Mahometan world is suited by the author, Ebn 
Ahvardi, to the year of the Hegira 385 (a.D. 995). Since that time, the losses in 
Spain have been overbalanced by the conquests in India, Tartary, and European. 
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were studied with equal devotion at Samarcand and Seville 
the Moor and the Indian embraced as countrymen and brother 
in the pilgrimage of Mecca ; and the Arabian language wm 
adopted as the popular idiom in all the provinces to the west- 

' :ward:of the Tigris.®2 v' 

Koran is taught as a dead language in the collec^e of 
Meoctu By tne Danish traveller, this ancient idiom is compared to the Latin ■ 
W^ lvT and Yemen to the Italian ; and the Arabian dialects of 

rimt’ief'p. 
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Gem.s, Cameos, etc. S'izth Edition. Royal 
Sr/i?. lor, 6</. net, 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by A. J. Gaskin, 
Third Edition. Cr. Sw. Buckranu 6 s, 
OLD ENGLISH FAIRY 1 ‘ALES. With 
numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 

'::-‘ r.':T&ird.Edifion,yCr, Bz>o. Buckram. 6 s. 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised^ Edition. With a Portrait. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, 3.?. 6 d. 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR : A Descriptive 
and Historical Sketch, With Plans and 
numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. Spo. 6 s. 

A BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6.7, 

A BOOK OF CORNWALL. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. Zpo, 6.7, 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. Illus- 
trated. CV, Zvo. 6 s, 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES- Illustrated. 
Cr. 87v>, 6s. 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY, Illustrated. Cr. 
Spo, 6 s. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. Illustrated. 
CV, 8w. 6 s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Crown Bzfo. 6 s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A BOOK OF TPIE PYRENEES. With 
24 Illustrations. Crown Bvo. 6 s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With 8 Illustra- 
tions by D- MnsRAY Smith. Second Em- 
tion. Cr. Bpo* 6 s. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 Illustra- 
tions. Fifth Edition. Larg-e Cr. Bvo, 6 s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
Enq-Hsh Folk Songs with tncir rrachtjonal 
Melodies. Collected and arranged by b. 
Bathkg-Goukd and IL F. SiiEPUAED. 
Ferny 4 to. 6s, „ r. 

SONGS OF THE \VEST: Folk Songs of, 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. ByS. Baking-Gould, 
M.A., and H. FuKimvooD Sheppard, M. A. 
New and Revised jOdltion, under the musical 
editorship of Cecil J. Sh.akp, Principal of 
the Hampstead Conservatoire. Large Im- 
perial &P0. SJ. net. 

A ROOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by .S. Earing-Gould, 
and Illustrated by the Birmigham Art 
School. A sVezo Edition. Long Cr. Sr'n?, 

strange ‘survivals and super. 

STITIONS. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
zs. 6 d. net. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STR.A.NGK EVENTS. N ew cend Remsed 
Edition. Cr, Bzio. 2s. 6 d. net. 

See also Little Guides. 

Barker (Aldred F.)- See Textbooks of / 
Technology- 

Barker (E.), M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Ferny Bz^o. 10s. 6 d. net. 

Barnes (W. E.)f D.D. See Cburchman*s 
Bible. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.), See Little Library, 
Baron/R. R. N.), M,A. FRENCH PROSE - 
COMPOSITION. Second Edition. Cr. 8m 
2S. 6 d. Key, 3.7. neL 
See also J unior School Books. 

Barron (fi. M.), M.A., Wadham College, : 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 
a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 
Cr. Zvo. 37. 6 d. 

Bartholomew (J. G.), F.R.S.E. See C. G. 
Robertson. 

Bastable (C. F.), M.A. THE COM- 
MERCE OF NATIONS. B'ourih Ed. 

Cr. Bv0. 2s. 6 d. 

Bastlan (H. Charlton), M.D,, , F.’R.S. 
THE EVOLUnON OF LIFE. Illus- 
trated. Ferny 8r'/?. 77. 6 d. 7 tet. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
FIANDBOOKOFGARDICN FLOWERS. 
Fcap. Zvo. 37. 6 d. 

Batten, (Coring W.), Ph.D., S. 3 ?.D. THE 
HEBREW PROPHET. Cr.Zm. '^s. 6 d.net. 
Bayley <R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over 100 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Ferny Zvo. 
zos. 6 d. net. 

Beard (W. S.). EASY EXERCISES IN ' 
ALGEBRA. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6 d. See | unior 
Examination Series and Beginner’s Books. 
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BecMora (Peter). THOtrOHTS ON 

HUNTING, Bditea by J, Otho Paget, 
and Illustrated by G. H. Jalland. ,Sec&na 
Mdittm* Demy Bvja, 6s. 

Beckford (WlIHam). See Little Library. 
BeecliSrag* (H* X,), M.A., Canon of West- 
niinster. See Library of Devotion, 

Beffbie ^Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 

lilu.strated. Demy %vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Betoeti (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
Bkrnard Holland. Dca/f. Bvo. ^s. 6d. 
Belloc (Hilare), M,P. PARIS. With 
hlaps and Illu.'jtrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. 6s. 

HILLS AND THE SEA. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6^. 

BellotCH. H.L.), M.A. THE INNER AND 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. With numerous 
Illustrations. Crozvn Z^io. 6s. net. 
BennettCW. H,), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLE, Fourth Edition* Cr, Svo. 

Bennett (W. H.) and Adeney (W. F.). A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Fourth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 7s. 6d. 

Benson (Archbishop) GOD’S BOARD : 
Communion Addresses. Fcap. Zvo. 2^. 6d* 

'M.A,' See ' .Oxford ■ Bio- 
graphies. 

Benson (R. M.). THE WAY OF HOLD j 
NESS: a Devotional Commentary on the 
iigtb P.salni. Cr. Sw. s-*?- 
Bernard (E. R.), M.A., Canon of Salisbury. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fca^ Zvo. 
rs. 6d. 

-Beftdticb^^Baroness, de). THE LIFE 
OF FATHER IGNATIUS, Illustrated. 
Demy Zt>o* xos. 6d. net. 

Berwete (A. de). See Classics of Art, 
Betliam-Edwards (M.). HOME LIFE 
IN FRANCE. Illustrated. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. ^ Cro^vn Zvo. 6s, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Betli«ne»Baker {J, F.), M.A. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Bidez(M.). See Byzantine Texts. 
B^^Sr2:s(C.R.D.),D.D. See Churchman’s Bible. 
Einliey (TT, Herbert), B.D, THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With Introductions and Notes. 
Second Edition* Cr. Zuo. 6s. net* 

Binns (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illustrated, Demy Zuo. 
IQS. 6d. net* 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Bioyon (Lawrence). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM, AND OTHER POEMS. Cr.Zvo. 

35. 6d. net 
See also W. Blake. 

^Irnstln^l (EAel). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Blair (Robert). See I.P.L. 

Blake (Wimatn), THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, together with a 
Life ky Frederick Tatham. Edited 


from the Original Manuscripts, with an ' 
Introduction and.^Notes., by.„A.KCHiBAt&..:G. 
B. Russell. With 12 Illustrations. 
Demy Z-uo, 7s. 6d. net 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB. With a General Introduction by -i: 
XiAWKENCE BmvoN. Quarto. Qxs. net . 
See also J.P.L. and Little Library. 
Blaxland (B.), M.A* See Library of 
Devotion. 

Bloom (J* Harvey), M.A. SHAKE. 

S P E A R K ’ S G A R D E N. Illustrated. 
Fcap. Zvo. 3A'. 6d , ; leather^ 4^. 6d. net. 

See also Antiquary’s Books 
Blowet (Henri), See Beginner’s Books. 
Boardmaix (T. H«), M.A. See Textbooks 
of Science. 

Bodley (J. E. C.), Author of' France.' THE 
CORONATION OF EDWARD YIL 
Demy Zvo* 21s. net* By Command of the 
King. 

Body (George), D.D. THE SOUL’S 
PILGRIMAGE : Devotional Readings 
from his w'ritings. Selected by J. H. Burk, 
B.D., F.R.S.^IS. Demy^iSmo. 2s. 6d* 

Bona (Cardinal). See Library of Devotion, 
Boon(F, C,). See Commercial Series. 

Borrow (George). See Little Library. 

Bos (J. Ritzema). AGRICULTURAL 1 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. AiN.«i- 
woRTH Davis, M. A. With 155 Illustrations. 
Cr. Zvo. Third Edition, sr. 6d. 

Botting (C. (i* ), B. A. E A S Y G R E E K 
EXERCISES. Cr, Zvo* 2s. See also 
Junior Examination Series. 

Bowlting(W,) TASSO AND HiS TIMES. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. XQS*6d. 
net. 

Boaiton (E. S.), M.A. GEOMETRY ON ' 
MODERN LINES. Cr. Zvo* 2s. 

Bowltoti (Winiam " E.). 'THOMAS 
GAINSBOROUGH With 40 lilustra,- : 
tions. DemyZtto. 7s.6d.71et. 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P-R.A. With 
49 illustrations. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. fiet. 
Bowden (E. M.)* THE IMITATION OF 
BUDJ>H_A: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Editto7u Cr. x677t&* 2^.6^/. 
Boyd- Carpenter (Margaret). THE 
CHILD IN ART. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Eari^e Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Boyle ( W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
With Verses by W. Boylf. and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Neiuson. Super Royal 
x6mo. 2s. 

Brabant (F. G.), M.A, See Little Guides. 
Bradley (A, G.) ROUNDABOUT WILT*. 
SHIRE. With 30 Illustrations of which 
i4are in colour by T.C.Gotch* Cr. Bvo. 6s* 
Bradley (J. W»)* See Little Books on Art. 
Braid (James) and Others- GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By’ 
Thirty-Four Famous Players. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Henry Leack. With 
34 Portraits. Dey^zy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net* 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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BralMord p. K% MACBIDONIA: 
ITS KACES AX1> ITS FUTURE. 
Illustrated* IMmfBtm, tas^ 6 d* mL 
Brodrlclte (Mary) and Morton (Anderson). 
A CONCLSK HANDBOOK OF EGYP- 
TIAN AliCUMOhOGY, Illustrated. Cr. 
8 w. sjr, Gd* 

Brooks (E, B.Sc. See Textbooks of 
I'cchnology. 

Brooks (E. W.). See Byzantine Texts. 
Brown (P. H,), LL.D., Fraser Professor^ of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinhnrf^ii. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TLME OF gUEEN MARY. Demjy Svo. 


ham School A PRACTICAL CFtEMIS- 
TRY NOTE- BOOK FOR MATRICULA- 
TION 


, AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 

Easiek Expeeiments on tne Commoner 
SuKSTANCES. O. 4 /*?. IS, 6d. net. 
Brawafii/ (Sir " .Tliomas)., . See Standard 


Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8ot. 64*. ; aho Demy Zvo. 6 d. 
Browitiisj? (Robert). See Little Library. 
EwklanclJjPrancis^T.) 

■' by H. R NeiLson, 

Biicktoii (A. M.) 

€r. 8m 3.S', 6d. ne. 


- ). CURIOSITIES 

<)B;N.yrURAL HISTORY, — 

Cr. Zva. 

...THE .BURDEN OF 
EN GEL A : a Ballad-Epic. Second Edition. 
Cr. Sm 6 d. net. 

KINGS IN BABYLON. 

: Bzfo.r %s, net. 

EAGER HEART ; A I*ilystery Play. Fifth 
Ediiion. Cr. 8w, is. net. 

Budge (E. A. Wallis). THE GODS OF 
THE JilGYPTIANS. With over 100 
Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Two Voiumes. Royal Ziw. £'2, 34-. net. 
Bttist(!i. Massac). THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUTOMOBI LISTS’ 
.ANNUAL 3FOR igo6. Demy 8 vo. 74'. 6 d. 
net. 

Bull (Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition, 

Cr. Sm 6 s. 

Bulley (Miss), See Lady Dilke. 

Buyvan (John). THE PILGRIM’S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C. H. Fixth, M.A. With 39 Illustra- 


lilustrated 


A Drama. Crown 


TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Stkachey, and Notes by A, 
Calthrop, Two Volmnes. Cr. 124, 
Clies>rtoii(a.K.> CPIARLES DICKENS, 


With two Portraitsin photogravure. Fourth 
Edition. Demy 8 m 74. "Gd. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Childe (Charles P.), B.A., F.R.C.S, THE 
CONTROL OF^’a SCOURGE: Ok, 

, , How Cancer is Curable. Demy 8w, 
74. 6 d, net. 
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ChrlstSan (F. W.). THE . CAROLINE 

IvSLAN'DS. With many Illustratioas hnd 
Maps* D&my Zvo. jcj. net* 

CiCeru* See Classical Translations. 

Clarke (p. A*), M.A. See Leaders of Religion. 
Claiisen ( 0 ewge)j A.R. A., R.W.S. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART : Eight Lectures 
delivered to the Students of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. With 3s Illustrations. 
Second Edit imi. Lctrg-e PostZvo. sr. 

SIX l.ECTCJRES ON PAINTING. Eirst 
Series. With 19 Illustrations. Third 
Edition^ Large Post Zvo. 3s, 6d. net. 
Cleather (A. L.). See Wagner, 

Clinch (O.). See Little Guides. 

Clough (VV. T.). See Junior School Books 
and Textljooks of Science. 

Ciouston (T. S.), M.D., C.C.D., F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OB’’ MIND. With 10 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, Dcniy Zvo. ns. 6d. net. 

Coast (W. Q.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. Svo. 2s. 
Cobh iW* R)» M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS : with a Commentary. Demy Zvo. 
lof. 6<a?. net. 

Coleridge (S. T.). POEMS OF, Selected 
and Arranged by Arthur Symons. With 
a photogravure Frontispiece. Feetp. Zvo. 
2s. td. net, 

Collingwood (W, G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portraits. 
Sixth Edition.. Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d. net. 
CoHins (W* P.), M.A. See Churchman’s 
library, 

Colonna, HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PPHLI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
, ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio. £3^ 3s. net. 
Combe (Wllfiara). SeeLP.L. 

Conrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr. Ztw. 6 , t . 

Cook (A, M.X M. A., and Marchaist (C. E.\ 
M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION, Selected from Greek 
and Latin Literature, Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. ThirdEdiiion. Cr. Szftf. 

Cooke-Taylor (R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. Zm. 2s. 6d, 

Coreip (Made), Tim ILASSING OF THE 
GRBIaT queen. Second Ed. Fcap, /do. xs, 

A CHRISTMAS GREIilTING, Cr. e,io. xs. 
Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
"Cotes (Everard), SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 24 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. 
yjc, €»d. net* 

Cotes (Rosematy).^ DANTE’S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Secattd Edition. 
Fmp. Zvo, 2S. Cd.; leather^ 3s. 6d. net. ’ 


BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 

and Plan. F'cap. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 

•Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 
Cowper (Wiiliara), THBl OF,' 

Blditcd with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Bailey, M.A. illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by WiLLr.JVM 
Blake. * Demv io.<r. bd. net. 

Cox ( J. Charles),^ I. L. 1 ). , F. S. A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary’s Books, and Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox (Harold), B.A., M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition revised. 
Cr, %vo. 3s. 6d net, 

Crabbe (George). See I.Ittle Librar}’. 
Cra’gic(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr, Zvo, 2S. 6d, 

Craik(Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Crane (Capt. C. F.). See Little Guides. 
Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 
Crawford (F. G.), See Mary C, Danson. 
Crofts (T. R. N,), M.A. See SimpHhed 
French Te.xts. 

Cross (J, A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fcap, Sz>o, 2s. 6d. net, 
CriiikslKmk(Q.). THE LOVING BAI.* 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With ix 
Plates. Cr. i6mo. xs. 6d. net. 

Crump (B.). See Wagner. 

Cunliffe (Sir F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, 0 ?:ford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits. In 0 wAi ' 
Quarto. 13 j. each. 

Caiiiyngrhame (H, H.), C.B. See Connois- g 
seur’s Library. 

Catts (E. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion, 
Daniell (Q. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. G.), ' 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fcap. 
Zvo. xs. 6d. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edi ted by Paget Toynuee, 
M.A., D. Lite. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gordon Wright. 'With the Italian text. 
Fcap. Zvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren-Vernon. 

Darley (George), See Little Library. 

D’Arcy (R. F.), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY _ FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
Davenport (Cyril), See Connoisseur’s 
Library and Little Books on Art, 

Davey (Richm'd). THE PAQEANX OF 
LONDON VVith 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John Fulleylove, R.L InT%m 
Volumes. DemyZzjo. x^s, net.. 

Davis (ii, W. C.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor , 
of Bailiol College, Authorof * Charlemagne.* 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS: 1066-1072. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Demy Zvo. lor, ^d, net. 
Dawson (Nelson)* See Connoisseur’s Library. 
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Dawson (Mrs. N.). See lJule Books on 1 Diiiina.T)., B.ScMattd Mnnde^ 

‘ . ,GKNKZ<AL ELEMENTARY SCXKNCK 
With rx4 Illustrations, Secmtd Ediiion. 

:: ' ''CR, 

' Ditxtstan (A. B.), B.Sc. See Junior School 
ooks and Textbooksof Science. 

Darbam (Tbe Earl of ). A REPORT ON , 
CANADA. \Vith an Introductory Note. 
Dewy %VQ, 45'. Of/, net 
Dutt (W. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With coloured Illustrations by Fkank; 

■ SO.UTHGATE. Cr. S»<3. 6i*. .. . 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
r6 Illustrations in colour by FBANk SotJTH- 
GATE, R.B. A. Second Edition^ Demy 
Zvo. js. 6d, neim 
See also Little Guides, 

Earle (Jolin), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. 
j6nio. SJ neL 

Edmonds (Major J. E.). See W. B. Wood. 
Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
N ATIONA LIZ ATiON. Secottd Edition 
Revised. Crown Zz’O, ss. 6d. net. 
Edwards (W* Dongrlas), See Commercial 
Series. 

Egan (Plerce)f See I.P.L. 

Egerton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy Ziw. ys. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. . 
Enaby(C. G.). See Little Guides. 

EUerton CF. G.). See S. J. Stone. 


Deane (A. C.). See Little Library. 
Dearmer (Mabel)* A CHILD'S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. "With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by E. ForTBSCIW»Bkickdaue. targe Cr. 
Sr/fJ*. 6s. 

mpmiUmh THE METRIC SYSTEM. 
Cr. Bpo. iiS, 

Deiiiostlienes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALIACLKS. Edited by F. Darwin 
SwtFT, M.A. Second Edition, Rent. 

%m. %s, 

Dickens (Cliarles). Sec Little Library, 
I.P.L., and Chesterton, 

Dickinson (EmMy). POEMS. Cr. Spo. 
-AS. Sd. net. 

IMcMasoa (G* L.), M.A., Fellow of Kind's 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
■ VIEW OF LIB’E,' Edition, Cr. 


DilkeCLady), Biilley IMiss), and Wfeitlej 
(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr, Sm 

'Dlliom (Edward). See Connoisseur’s Librarj 
and Little Books on Art. 

DitcMield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 
STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by Augustus 
Jkssopp, D,D. Second Ediiion. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
OLDHiINCLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 


Doaey(May). 'SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. Zpo. 3 .?. 6d. ?tei. 

A volume of poems. 

DoHglaa (James). . THE MAN IN THE’ 
, PULPIT. CnSm cts.6d.net. 

Dowden (J,), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman’s Library. 

Drage (G.)« See Books on Business. 
Dnver(S. R.), D.D.,D.C.L., Canon ofChrist 
.Church, Regius lYofessor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
■'OLD 'TESTAMENT. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry (Wakellntg)- See Little Guides. 
Drylhar*st ( A. R.), Sec Little Books on Art. ' 
Da 0tiisson(J. C.), IM.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible, 

Dagald (Cliarles). See Books on Business. 

: (Alexander). AIY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. Waller. With Por- 
traits* In Six Volumes. Cr. Zvo. 6s, each. 

• Volume L 


See Standard Library. 
See Junior Examination 
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M-A- annals of 

SHRKWbliUKY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 

JMmj.' Bz'o, xos. 6d. 

t^HE rubAiyat 

9^ EHAYYAM. Printed from 

the Tnfth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson,, ajid a 
Biography of Omar by E. B. Ross. Cr. 
hzo. 6s. Sec also Miniature Library. 

E-A,/- concise hand- 

BOOL. 01' CLIMBERS, TWINERS 
AND WALL S,HRUBS: IllustiSted. 
Sz'c. 3 J. 6<r/, ?ieU 

Fitzpatrick (^\A. O.). See Ancient Citie.*^. 
Flecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
School, Cheltenham. 
THE .STUDENT’S PRAYER BOOK. 

XHE IexT OB' h'lORNlNG AND EvENING 

Praver and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and N ote.s. Cr,Zvo. 2 s. 6d. 

FI«X(A. W.), M.A., William Dow Profe.ssor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill Univer.sitv. 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
JJeinyZvo, js, 6d. net. 

Foi^ 8 cue(Mrs. O.). SeeLittleBookson Art. 
Fraser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN; OR, WAR AND WIRFTFSS 
TELEGI^PHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE WORLD 
SyA ANEEL. With too Illustrations. 
ptjth Edition Cr.Zvo. 6s, 

See Textbooks of 

dairy EAC- 
Sltott Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by T. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A, Second Edition. 

« Cr. Szio. 2 s. 6id. 

Ch'urchman 

stead (W. J.). THE 

COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER 
ON THE NEW ZEAlInD SYSriM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders m England. With 35 Illustra. 

tions. Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net. 

Gallicfaan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 
Gambado (Geoifrey, Esq.). See I.P.L 

aeorge(H. B.), M. A. , Fellow ofNew Collee^e 
TOPY ENGLISH HIS- 

Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
South African War. Cr. Bvo. i 

Litt.D.. M.A. IN- 

CAL ofm * HISTGRI. 

^^^^5 Maps. Fourth 
Eddton. Demy Sm jqjt. ^d. 


THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY Off’: 

ENGLAND. Thirteenth EditiL R,. 
™ "55' Map .<0 and Plans. CV. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REB'ORAlERf; 

becond Edition. Cr. ZzfO. 2 S. 6d. 

Commercial Series and R. A 

...Hadfield, 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF T.HE ROMAN EMPIRE 
Edited with Note.*?, Appendice.s, and Maos 
by J. B. Bury, M.aA., Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. In Seven 
ioiumvs. DemyZvo. Gilt top^Zs.6d. each. 

■ Also^Cr.Zvo. 6s, each. 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AN.D WRIT- 
I???* by G. Birkbhck Hill, 

LL.D Cr. Zvo. 6s. ; 

See also Standard Library. 

Gibson (E. C, S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

(M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
poos OF ENGLISH G.4 .RdG£ 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour. Demv 
Bva, xos, 6d. net, 

Qod/rey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF .RE- . 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by, Fcap, Zvo. 

2S. 6d. net. -d3 

Godley (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOL A. 

Fcap.Zva. as. 6d. « : 

VERbES TO ORDER, Second Edition. 
Fcap. Zvo. 2 S. 6d. 

second STRINGS. Fccfi. Sun. nr. 6d. 

THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap, With lo 

Plates m Photogravure by Tony Johannol. 
Leather^ as. 6d. net. 

See also I.P.L, and Standard Library. 

(A.). IN A SYRIA, N 

bAL/iJLE, Dcnty Zvo, 7 . 9 . 6d, net. 

A (^lonial Edition is also published. 

lion* -Sir Jolih). THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Second 
_ Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d, net. ' ' 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Anderson). THE RURAL ^ ■ 

EXODUS. Cr. Zvo, as. 6d. 

'^'•a"?er (F. S.) M..A., Litt.D. -PSYCH- 

^ Edition. Cr.Zvo. as. 6d. 
T.HE SOUL OF A:GHRXSdTAN.:x>.Sw..'^ 

german p.assages 

FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. CV. ' 

qzio, as, 6d. 

the principles of 

MAGNETLSM AND ELECTRICITY: 

mi Elementary Text-Book. With 181 
Diagrams. Cr. Zvo. 3 . 9 , 6d. 

M.A late Fellow 

of bt. John s College, Oxon. NOTES ON 

GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. Cr. 

Zvo. 3 ^. 6d. 
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CImrcfeinaRX ll6i3<lef$c»ti(T* f^»)» See Littk Library and 
'Oxford Biographies. 

A HISTORY Henley (W. E.)- ENGLISH LYRICS. 
B.C-. Second ion. ■ Cr. S&c. ss. 6d. net. ' 

.• Henfey(W.e.)andWWWey(C.) A BOOK 
. tire Libran’. I OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cn 8w. sa*. 6^/. 
/AuLi ur ■ 

itraduction ^to i Henson (H. H.), B.B.. Canon of Westnunster. 

- _ 2 a’. ^d, I aPOSTOLICCHRISTIANITV ; A.s liius- 

e Libiary oi ; trated by the Epistles of St, Paul to the 
11 ! Corinthians. Cr. 8w. 6^. 

f .1 echnology. j x_^iQXiT AND LEAVEN : Histokical and 
HUlvRISLL ! SoeixAL Sermons. Cr, S‘W, 6s. 

:I Comments. ^ Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 

i Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia- 
JAY LOOK. Library. 

Hewins (W. A. S,), B.A. ENGLISH 
.S. HEAD- I'EADE xYND FINANCE IN THE 
:ITE, AND SPIVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. 3w. 

rations and a ^s. 6d. 

Hewitt (Ethei M.) A GOLDPIN DIAL. 
(H. de B,). A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Pcaj>. 
DAY. Cr. 2S. 6d. net. 

Heywood (\V.). PALIO AND PONTE: 
Q ) THP' ^ Book of Tuscan Games. Illustrated. 

5^’nr\T?QT A*" RoyalZz!Q, 2 \s. net. 

w w See also St. Francis of Assist. 

on, 7 ev.sea. (Qare). See Te.Ntbooks of Technology. 

rr. ^ HiH (Hcnry), B. A. , Headmaster of the Boy’s 

IMLAL\\ E. High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A; 
Illustrations. SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMISTIC. 
xos.^dnet. Cr.Svo. Bs.6d. 

:aRtme Texts. Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALI,.- 
ES JAMES With i6 Illustrations in Colour by William 
Pascor, and 20 Photographs. Cr. Bva, 6s. 
STORY OF A Colonial Edition is also published. 
i6SS Ulus- i Hirst (F. W.) See Books on Business. 

./i, ‘ j Hoare(J. Douglas). ARCTIC EXPLOX^A* 

■-TR SPIRIT ! TION. With x8 Illustrations and Maps. 
KRISTIAN S2/0, 7s. 6d. net. 

6y. HobfiousefL. T.), P'ellow of C.C.C., Oxford, 

:rt. 'i'HP: theory of knowledge. 

DemyBvo. zcs. 6d, net. 

ur’sLibrary. Hobson (J. A.), M.A, INTERNATIONAL 
ANS'TRUC- T RADIO : A Study of Economic Principles. 
?Y\r (r'’r>ii d' Cr. Bvo. 2 s. 6d. tui. 
r/v d/ problems OF POVERTY. SYxtA Edition. 
TATn' VvtV. Cr.Bvo. 2 s. 6d. 

ING .-vMJ jxhE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED, 'Third Edition. Cr.Z-Oo, 2S.6d. 
Hodgkin (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders of 
■Religion. 

Hodgson (Mrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 
OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN, Second 
Edition. Post Bz)o. 6s. 

Hogg - (Thomas Jefferson), SHELLEY : 
AT OXh^ORD. With an Introduction by 
R. A. Stkeatfeild. Fca^. Bvo, 2s. net. 
HoIden»Stone (Q. de). See Books on 
Business. 

HoIdich (Sir T. H,), ■■ K.C.LE. THE 
INDIAN BORDERLAND: being a 
Personal Record of Tsventy Yeax-s. Illus- 
trated. Demy 87)0. ’xos.6d.nef. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A2 ' . ' ‘ 


Heath (Frank R.). See Little Guides. 

Heath (Oiidley). See Connoisseur’s Li’orary. 

Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP, Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford, Ecap Bz/o. ^s. 6d. 

Henderson (B. W.), PYllow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPxATE OF THPd EMPEIROR 
NERO._ Illustrated. Ns^u mid cheaper 
issue. Demy Sc.'(?. 7 .V. 6d. net. 

AX INTERVALS. EcaJ> Svo. 2 s. 6d, net. 
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Holdswartfi (W. S.), M,A. A HISTORY 
OK ENGLISH LAW. in Tina Voinnus, 
VoL L De.-sHy %tw. xqs» ^d. nci* 

HolJaad (H. ScottX ^ Canon of St. Paul’s 
See Libnirv of .Devotion. 

Ho!t (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU« 
.LARITY : .How to Acliieve Social Succes.s, 
C>. Sr.y. 3.?. hd, net. ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also oublished. 
liolyoake (G. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, Zvo, 'Js, (id. 

Hone (Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary’s Books. 
Hoppner. See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 
Horsimrffh<E. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. ^ Cr. Zvo. 5.9. 

See also Oxford Biographies, 

HortSi (A. C.). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton(R. F.), D..D. See Leaders of Religion, 
liosie (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
llinstrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy Zvo.^ js. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. DemyZcoo. Ts. iid. 
Howell (A. O. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr. 
Zzfo. 3J. 6if. nei. 

Howell (G.). TRADE UNIONISM-New 
AND Old. Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 
2s. 6d. 

Hwdson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrajtcd. 
Demy Svo. i^s. nei. 

Huj?gins (Sir William), K.CB., O.M., 
I>.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 
OK, Science in the State and in the j 
Schools, With 25 Illustrations. Wide 1 
Rovcil Zvo. 4T. 6 d. net. 

Hagrhes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lee. 
Demy Bivo. ^s. 6d. net. * 

Hiigrhes (Thomas). TOM BROWN’S ! 
SCHOOIjDAVLS. With an Introduction j 
and Notes by Veknon Rendall. Leather. > 
Royal 2^.fno. 2s. 6d. net. * 

Hiatchiiison (Horace G.) THE NEW i 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with i 
50 .Pictures by Walter Tvndale and 4 i 
hy Luc;y Kemp-Welch. Third Edition, i 
Cr. Zvo. 6r. 

Hlrtton (A* W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 

Hwtton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. ^ With many Illustrations, of 
which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zzjo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Second Edition. 

With many Illustrations, of which 24 are in 
. Colour;^ hy A. W. Ri?.ii.ncton. Demy Svo. 

■ 7A la . '■ 


FLORENCE AND NORTHERN, T0S. 
C.YNY. With Coloured Illustrations by 
William Parkinson. Cr.Zm. 6x. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
ENGLISH LOVE .POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fca^. Zvo. 3.¥. td. nei. 

H&ittosi (R» H.). See Leaders of Religion. 
HattOE (W. n.% M.A. THE LIFE OF , 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5.9. 

See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde (A. O.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 32 Illustrations, 
Demy Zva. lor. 6d. net. 

I iiyett (F. A.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. DemyZzw. 'js.6d.net. 
Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama, 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 3,7. 6d. 

Inge (W, R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
5S99. Demy Zuo. ins, €d. nei. See also 
Library of Devotion. 

Innes(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE S 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. Zuo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. Demy Svo. xos. 6d. net 
Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of > 
Science. 

Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Senes. 
Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 
Jacob (F.), hi. A. See Junior Examination ’ 
Series. 

James (W. H. N.), A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E. See 
Textbooks of Technology, 

Jeans <J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORN ERS. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

See also Books on Business. 
Jeffreys(D.Gwyn). DOLLY’STHEATRL 
CALS. Described and Illus£x*ated with 24 
Coloured Pictures. Suy>er Royal x6mo. 2s.6d. 
Jenks (B.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 2.r. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art 
Jennings (Oscar), M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the ^Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, 
Demy ^to. 21s, net. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jeypns (F. B.), M.A., IJtt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield’s Hall. Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Zvo. 

3J. 6d. net 

See also Churchman’s Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

JoIittson(Mrs. Barham), WILLIAM BdD- 
HAM DONNE AND HI& FRIENDS. 
Illustrated, Demy Zvo. sqs. 6d. net 
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f Kln^lafce (A . W. ). bee Littl.e Libra^* 

fCIpOfiir <R«dyard). .BARRACK* ROOM 
BALLADS. So/A TAms^nd, Tweniy^ 
second Mdiii&Am ^ Cn 8w. di*. 

' ' A Colonial Edition is also publisEed. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. €>ird Thousand. 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. Sc'tf- 6s.^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. TJwusand. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8z’0. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition i.s also published. 

DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixlcentk 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knij^ht (Albert E.)* THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. Illustrated. Eenty Sz’o. 
ys. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Knig-htCH. J. C.)» AI.A. See Churchman’s 
Bible. 

Knowling (R. J.)» M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King’s College, 
London. See Westminster ComineriLanes. 

Lamb (Charles and IVlary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated 
In Seven Volumes. Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. each. 

See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 

Lambert (F. A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 

Lane» Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 


Jolinrton(Sir !L ID, K.CB. BRITISH 
ClL • r .R AL A VR iC A. ^Vith nearly eoo 
Illuslration.s and Six M ajis. Third Edition. 
Ck 4fo, xBs. net. 

A Colonial Edition is al-so published. 
Jrntg (R, CromptiMt), M.A. POEMS 
OF/niE INNER JA'FE. Selected by. 
'T'lurtrenak Edition, Eca^.Zz''o.^ 2s,6d.Met. 
See Commercial Series. ^ 

Bee Textbooks of Science, ■ 
THE 


„„,„iOTCS(H.). 

.lanes, 

Jones (L. A,. Athcrley), K. C. , M. F . 

MINERS’ GUIDE TO THE COAL 
. 1 \l 1 NES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. Bvo. 
CvV. 6d. net. . 

COMMERCE IN WAR. EeyalSw. 21s.net. 
Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 
Jnliatin (Lady) of Norwich, RIilVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed.byGRACic 

' 'Warrack. Second^Edit, " Cr. Bz/o. ^s, 6d. 

: .JavenaL ,• See Classical Translations, 

* Kappa.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW : 
A Plea for Reason in Education. 6V. Zzfo. 

KaMfRiann (AL). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition. 

Cn Zvi), ss. 6d, pzet. 

Keating (J. F. ), D. D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. CV. Sw. 3.V. 6d. 
Keats (John). THE POEJd's OF, Edited 
with introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 
7,<^\ 6d, net. 

REALMS OF GOLD- Selections from the 
Works of. Ecajii, Svo. ss. 6d. net. 

^See also Little Libraiy and Standard 
library. 

Keble(iolie). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D.D.j Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
by R. Akning Bell. Third Edition. Fcap. 
Bvo, 311. 6d. ; padded morocco^ 5^. 

See also Library of Devotion. 

K^Iynack (T. N.),>IVD., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety, THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO - SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. W’ith a Diagrams. 
Demy Bvo, ys, 6d. net. 

ICempis (Tliom^s k% THE IMITATION 
OB’ CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dkan FARRAif, illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
Third Edition. Fcap.Zvo. s^'^d.; padded \ 
morocco, ^s. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
cvo. 6d. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Librar^L 

Kennedy (Bart.). TPIE GREEN 

SPHINX.^ Cr. Bofo. 3A 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition i.s also published. 
Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D,, Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL’S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIAN S. W itb Introduction, Dissertations 
’ ana Notes. Cn Zvo. 6s. 

Kiraffllsw(C W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
tfated. Cr. Bva. 2s* 6d* 


BRAVE : Poem.s of Chivah-y, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bva. 2s. 6d. 

Law (William).^ See Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Leach (Heory). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 


GRAMMAR. ^ Embellished with upwards 
of so characteristic Illustrations by John 
Leech. FostiSmo. ax. 6 d. net. 

Lewes (V, B.), M.A, AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. ss. 6d. 

Lewis (Mrs. Qwyji). A CONCISE 
. HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 

Illustrated. Fcap. Zvo. nes. 

Lisle (Fortiin^ede). See Little Books on Art. 
Littlei]a!es(H .). See Antiquary’s Books. 
Lock (Waiter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College.- S"’ 

BUILDER. 

.. -3X. 6 d. 

THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

, ' See also Leaders of Religion and Library 

of Devotion. 
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Lucker (F»)* See Little Library. ' 

Lodge {Sir Oliver). F.R.S. . THS,SUB» 

■ 'Sti\NCF;' 0'F 

SCIENC. 13 : A Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. Szxt/i£d* Cr. sr, «<?/- 
Loltiioose (W. F.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
JHcmy Bvo, 5s. net. 

f..ongfelIow (H, W.). See Little Library. 
Lofiiner (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Sixteenth Edition, Cr.Bvo. 
35. 6f/. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition, 

: :Cr. ZvQ,' 6r. - 

A Colonial Edition is also publi.shed. 
Lover (Samwel). See I. P. L. 

E. V. L. and C. L."Q. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman’s Handbook to 
Elticiency.^ lUustrated by Geokge Morkow. 
Fourth Edition, Fcap. ^io. is. net, 

Lucas (E. V.). THE LIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 25 Illustrations. 2'hird 
Edition, Demy Zvo, ^ 7^. ^d, net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illiustrations, of which 20 are in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall. Seventh Edition, 
Cr. Zvo, 6s, ^ ^ ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published, 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. 'With 16 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. Fi/th Edition. 
Cr. Zm, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition, Fcap.Zvo. ss. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Eicvcnih Edition. Fcap. Zvo. 5.V. ; 
India Paper, ys. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition. Fcap. 
5S', ; India Paper, ys. 6d. 

Lsician. See Classical Translations. 

LydeCL. W.), IM.A. See Commercial Series. 
Lydon(Noel S,), See Junior School Books , 
LytteitoiiCHon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR WORE. Cr. 8vo. es. 6d. 
Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 
tague, M.A. Three Folnvzes. Cr. Zvo, iSr. 

The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

M‘AWeaa. E, E.), ISLA. See Commercial 
Series. 

MacCulloch (J. A.), See Churchman’s 
Library. 

MmCutm (Florence A.). MARY 
STUART. With oyer 60 Illustrations, in- 
cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Second aztd Cheaper Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

McDeriUott (E. R»). See Books on Business. 
M^OowallCA. S*). See Oxford Biographies. 
Mackay (A. M.). See Churchman’s Library, 
mmMiu (Herbert W.), M.A, See Anti- 
quary’s Books. 


; Mackenzie (W. Leslie), IM.A., M.D„ 
D.P.H., etc. THB:) health OF. Tui 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. Sm a,v. 6 A 
' Mdlle Morf (Author of). ST, CAI'HKIG 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 28 Illustrations. DemyZro. ys.6d.nei. 
Magnus (Laurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 
Mahaffy (J. P.), LittD. A HISTORY OF^ 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES, 
Full}.' Illustrated. Cr. 3 r'<?. 6s. 

Maitland (F. W. ), LL. D. , Dov.ming Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge- CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. RovaiZva. ys. 6d. 

Malden (fi. E.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the Plistory of 
England. Cr. Sz'o. -^is. 6d. 

TPIE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Seventh Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. IS. 6d. 

See also School Histories. 

Marchant (E. C.), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. _A GREIilK ANTHO* 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. ^s. 6d. 
See also A. M. Cook, 

Marr (Jf. E.), F. R.S., Fellow of St Tohn’.s Col- ; 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC^ 
STUDY OF SCPINERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. Cr. 6.?. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. ■ 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). FALKLAND AND ; 
HIS TIMES. With 20 Illustrations. ? 
Demy Zvo, ys. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 
Masefield (John). SEA IJFE IN NKL- - 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. CV. Zvo. ' 
3A'. 6<!f. net. 

ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With 23 
Illustrations and a Map. Demy Zvo. 
xos. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR’S GARLAND. Edited and 
Selected by- Cr. Bzjo, 3^?. 6d. net, 
Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Mason (A. J,), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Massee(Geor.)?e). THE EVOLUTION OF 
PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 2S, 6d. 

Masterman (C. F. O.), M.A.. M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Matheson (Mrs. E. F.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Fcap. 8 r.' 4 ?. 2.9. 6a\ net. 
may (Phil).^ THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition, ^to. is. net. 
iMellows (Emma S,). A SHORT STORY 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. CV. 
Zvo. 3A. 6d. 

Methuen (A, M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA, Cr. Bvo. os. net. 

A iso Cr. 8z?o. ^d. net. 

A revised and enlarged edition of the 
author’s ‘Peace or War in South 
Africa* * 


General - liifERAa’URE 


EN‘GtAX»\S RUIN ; jDir.cus^SED in Six- 
TKEX LkTTKRS to the S.IGHT Hois\ 

Ju^-;efhCh:ambe'.klain, M.P. Sezmtik Edi- 
tim^ €r, Si’W, 34/. mi* 

Allies (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE, OR* THE .THEORY OF REIN- 
CARNATIOX. €r, sj. 6d* net* 
Millais (J, 0.). THE LIFE AXD LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHxY EVERETT 
MILLAIS, PresidtTitofthc Royfil Academy. 
With many Illuhtrations, of which 2 are in 
J*hot.o{:jravxire. JVi'w Etiiiwf}* Demy Zvo, 

' yif. id\ net. 

See afiJD Little Galleries. 

Milfin (Cl. F.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING, Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 3*% ^d. net. 
MillL« (C. T.), M.LM.E, See I’extbooks of 
Technolo'Xy. 

M!l«e CJ. <L), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EOYPT. Fully IH us. 6a'. 

^ ARffOii (iohrO. A DAY LOOK OF. 
ICdited !)y R. F. 'rowndrow. 2 'caf* Zvo, 
3^. fid. net. 

. See^ also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Mimhin (H. C.),M. A, See R. Peel. 
MltcIieUCP. Clialmers), M.A, OUTLINES 
, OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second MdU 
iwn, Cr, 8w. 6^. 

Mtttoii ( 0 . E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HKR TIMES. \V'irh many Portraits and 
I ! i ustrations. Second mid Ckea^er Edition. 
Cr. Ztfo, £s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Moffat (Mary M,). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With 20 illustrations. Third ' 
Edit mi. DemyZvo, 'js. 6 d.nct. 

*MoiI (A.).’ See Books on Business. 

Moit (l>. m.). See Little Librar}*. 

Moliinas ( 0 r. Alkliael de), See Library of 
Dovotion. 

Mooey (L. O. Cliiozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Third Edition. Demy 
Bpo* $s, net. 

.Motltagrw (lieary^, Earl of Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

WoEtolime. A BOOK OF. Edited 
by C. F. Pond. Fca/. Zz>o. 3^. 6d. net. 
Moirtmoreocy (J. E. O, de), B.A., LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. Muth 22 illustrations- Second 
Edit/an. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

Moore BACK TO THE LAND, 

An Inquiry' hUo Rural Depopulalion. Cr. 
Z")o, as. 6d. 

Moorboisse (E. Hallam). NELSON’S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Dciny Zz>o, j$. 6d, net, 

A Colonial Edition i.sbdso published. 
Monm (Clarence G. ). See Books on iiusine.ss. 
More (Sir TIsoims). See Standard Library. 
Morfiil (W« R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE^ GREAT TO ALEXANDER IL 
\Yith Maps and PlaiLs, Cr. Bvo. 3.?, 6<f. 
Moricli' (R. iO, late of CHfton College, See 
School Examination Series, 


Mowlsaa THE MAKERSOF JAPAIN'. 

With 24 Illustrations. Demy Zvo. ttss. o«. 

' ' ftci* 

, ' A CdloaiaJ Edition is also published, 
Morris.CJ. B»% See Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss Andersoio). See Miss Brod- 
■ -'.nek. 

C. a.), .D.D., Lord Bishop of Diir. 

ham.- See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M,A. THE 
CHEiMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated, 
Cr. Sno. ss. 6d. 

Mundeila (V. A. ), M. A. See J. T. Dunn. 
MunroIR*), LL.D. See Antiquary’.s Books. 
Naval Officer (A). See 1 . P. L. 

Neal (W. G . ). See R, N. Hall 
Newman (jErnest). HUGO WOLF. 
Demy Bzjo. 6s. 

Newman (George), M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E,, 
liCCturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the l\Ietropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury, INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Social Problem. With 36 Diagrams. 
Demy Zvo. 7s, 6d. net. 

Newmaa(J. H.) and otliers. See Library 
I of Devotion. 

i Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

I Nickliii. (T.), M,A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. 8m 
Nimrod. , See I. P. L. 

Norgrate (G. Le Grys). THE LIFE OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

Norregaard (B. W.). THE GREAT 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. xos.6d.net. 
Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 23 Col- 
cured Illustrations by Maurice; Grei'ffen- 
HAGEN, Second Edition, Cr.Zvo. 6 r. 
Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAfS AND 
OTHER FRAGMEN TS. Edited by Miss 
UteA Birch. Fcap. Sr.'2. 3.?, 6d. 

Oldfield (WL J.), M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on the Catechism of the Church 
OF England. Fcap. St';?, as. 6d. 

Oldiiam (F, M.), B.A. See Te-xtbooks of 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 
Oman(C. W.C.), M.A., Fellow of All Souls’, 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR, The iMiddle Agc.s, from the 
Fourth' to the Fourteenth Century, Illus- 
trated. Demy Sm. xas. 6d. net. 

Ottley (R« L.),D.D. See Handbooks of 
Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J, fi.). See Leaders of Religion. 
Owen (Donglas). See Books on Business. 
Oxford (M. N.), ofGuy’s Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Third Edition. 
Cr. Sm 3J. 6d, 

Pakes (W. C. C.). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE, lliustrated. Demy Sm 15^. 
Palmer(Predericfc). WITH KUROKI'IN 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. Third 
Editicoi. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d, net. 
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Parlcei* (Ollbert)* 

Fmp* Bv(?. ss. 

Parices (A. K.). > SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TROTHS. Fm/.Zm. 
Parkinson (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS,-- -OR. -...A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. FgHo. £z, net. 
Par mentor (John). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS,. 2625. 
Edited by Percivai, Landon, Quarts. 
35. ^d. net. 

Parmentier (Proii. Leon). See Byzantine 
Texts.' ^ ■ 

Parsons (Mrs. Clement). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Illustra- 
trations. Second F.dition. Detny Zvo. 
%:zs. td.’ net: ^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Pastoii (George). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Imperial Quarto. £2, isf. 6d. net. 

See also Little Books on Art and I.P.L. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. x$s.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also pu])Ii.shed. 
Paterson(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE’S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr. 8vo. 35-. 6d, net. 
Patterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. SouTtiG.AXE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bzjo. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK, 
series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans^ found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a ii.st of the species. With 
12 Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
SOOTHGA'S'E, Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 
Peake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A HAND- 
BOOK OF_ ANNUALS AND BIEN- 
NIALS. With 24 Illustrations. Fcap. Zvo. 
2S. 6d. net. 

Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. C.), M.A. 
OXFORD. With 100 IlIu.strations in 
Colour. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Coin- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTi- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Ediiion. Cr. Bz'o. is. 6d, 

Petrle(W.M.FIif!ders),D.CL.,LL.D.,Pro. 
lessor of Egyptology at University College. 

A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Barlirst Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated, /n six volumes. Cr. 

’ Sm Ss. ea-ck. 

Tot. I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
■ Dynasty. Fi/tk Edition. . . ■ . 


A LOYER^S DIARY. ] Vol. 11. The XVIIth anb XVIIIth 
• . DviiiASTms.^ ^ Fouri A 
Vol. hi. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties* ' 
Vol. IV. The Egypt of the Ptolemies, 
J. P, Mahaffy, LittD. i 

Vol. V. Ro.man Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. ' 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the IMiddlk Ages. 

Stanley L.^ne-Poole. M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr. 

, Zzjo. . 2S. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AM ARN A TABLETS. Cr.Zvo. i,s,6d. 
EGYPTIAN TAL'iCS. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Ellis. In Two yolume.i. Cr, Zzo. 
“zs. 6d. each. 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 
120 Illustrations, Cn ’^s. 6d. 

Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Phillpotts (Eden). iMY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Litv Pethy- 
BRIDGE. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Larpe Cr. Zvo. Ss. 

UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude Shepperson, 
Cr. 5 ^. net. 

A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor G.). See School Histories. 
Plato. See Standard Library. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVL Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lind.say, Fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. Demy Zvo. xos.Sd.nef. 
Plowden- Wardlaw^ ■ ( 

College, Cambridge. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 

Podmore (Frank). JilODERN SPIRI- • 
TUALIShl. Two Volumes. Demy 8 s/<?; 
21s. net. 

A History and a Criticism. 

Poer (J. Patrick ' Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art, 
PollardCA. W,). OLD PICTURE BOOK.S. 

Illustrated. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

Pollard (Eliza F.). See Little Books on Art, 
Pollock (David),.. M.I.N. A. See Books on ^ 
B.usiness.^ : : 

Potter (M. C.), IM.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY, 
Illustrated. Second Ediiion, Cr. Zvo. 

4 ^’. 6d. 

Power (J. O’Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. 6V. Srvi?. 6^. 

Prance (G.). See R. Wyon. 

Prescott (O. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS ISIADE OF. Cr. Zvo. 

3L 6d. net. 

Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLI.SH 
POLITICAL ECOxNOMY. Fourth Edi^ 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Primrose (Dehorah). A MODERN 
BGEOTIA. C?' Bzjo. 6s. 

Protliero© (Ernest). TPIE DOMINION , i 
OF MAN. Geograyhy in its Human: 
Aspect. With 32 full-page Illustrations. 

Cr. Zvo. 2s. 
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PiiKSn a».i Rowlandsflu. THE MICRO- KoKnsonCA. \V.), M.A. See Chiirciiman’s 

Ci>SM OF LONDON, os London in Bible. nfrxTTC'p-Dv 

MiNtATURK. With 104 llinstradons- m ■ 

coloui'. /'« 772 w V&iumes^ Smail 4 ,io» OB D3i/AC0Nli»&SES, With;mlntroduc- 

^ . - tioT? by tbe late Archbishop of Canterbury. 

,Q* (’A. T. QtiiOer Couch), THE Cr,U>o. 3^. , 

GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of Robinson (F. SJ. See Comioisseurs^ 

Qiicvedo VIIIeg*as» See Miniature Library. ORSiEK. A Course for Beginners. With 

G.R. and ILS. 'i’iilC WOODHOUSE COR- a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 

RllSPOS'liKNCK. Cr. 6s. of Keble College. 7^/. Sp-?. 3£. 6£. 

A Colonial Edition i-i also pabli«.hed. Roe(Fred). OLD OAK F URNITURE. W_ith 

Rackliam (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster , many Illustrations by the Author, including 

Comnieat;)ries. a frontispiece in colour, DemyZT.<a, xos. fnf. 

Ragg (Laura M.). TPIE W0MF:N-ART- nsf. . ^ , e 1 

i STS OB' BOLOCtNA. With ao lilus- Rogers (A. G. L.), M.A. See Books on 


trations. /)sv!y Zvo. 7J. 6(7. net. 

Ragg (Loasdaie). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND Pi] 53 ITALY. With 32 Illustra- 
tions largely from contemporary B'rescoes 
and Documents. Demy Zvo. i2j. 6d. net. 
Ralits; (F. J.), M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers’ Technical 
College, ErEtol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 

Raatiol'^ts (lit W,), D.D. Sea Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT’S 
PIISTORV OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Svo. 

3JSf. 

Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, O.%'ford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
8w. 6s. 

Raym (J. J,), D.D. See Antiquary’s Rooks. 
Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). See I.P.L. 
Raymond (Walter). See School Histories. 

A Real Paddy. .See I.P.L. ■, ■, 

Reason (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND , 
SOCIAL SBiTTLEMENTS. Cr. 8m. 
izs. 6d. 

Redpatls (H. A,), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Reynolds, See Little Galleries. 

Rhoades (J.P.). See Simplified French Texts, 
Rhodes (W. E.}, .See School Histories. i 
Rien (H,), M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. E.), See C. C. Channer. 
Robertson (A,), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Hampton 
Lectures of tqoi, Demv 8w. yj. 6d, net. 
Robertson (C‘. Grant). 'M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls’ CoUege, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modern History, Oxford, 
1001.1904. STH.ECT STATUTES, CASES, 
ANi>^ ^CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 'j,65o-i332 . Demy Zm. xos. 6d. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. G.), iLR..S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 


Business. 

Romney. See Little Gallerie.s.^ 

Roscoe (E. S.). See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSHi READER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 2 S. 6d. AJ!so in 4 
Parts. Farts I. and II. 6d, each ; Pa?'t 
III.U.; PartlV.xod. 

Rowntree (Joshua), THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Re-Statement of 
THE Opium Question. Seco7td atid 
Cheaper Pditiofs. Cr. Sz>o. as. 7iei. 
Royde»Smith (NJ Q.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK; A GAa.\-Eii op Many Moddjl 
Second Editio7i. C?‘. Svo. 4^. 6d. net. 
Ruble (A. E,), D.D, See junior School 
Booics. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Sz'O. 6s, 

Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P. 
PKINCIFIA TI-IERAPEUTICA. 
De7nyBm. js.6d.7tet. 

SU Anselm. See Library of Devotion. ^ 

St. Augustine. See I.ibrary of Devotion. 

St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 

Sales (St. Francis de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

St. Francis of Assisi. TPIE LITTLE ' 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND ■HIS 
FRIARS. Newly translated by William 
Heywood. With an Introduction by A, 

G. F. Howell, and 40 Illustrations from 
Italian Painters, Detny Bzfo. ss. nci. 

; See also Standard Library and Library of 
Devotion. 

‘SakP, m. Mimro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap, Zvo. as. Cd. net. 

Salmon (A. L,). See Little Guides. 
Sargeaunt (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 


B.R.G.S. A HIS- , DemyBvo. js. 6d. 

Ro|«&1srO.S.XK.C.S.I.CHITEAt: "'gHuMA. 

Tj-ie Story OF A Minor .Siege. Third trations. Cr.Bvo. r>s. 6d. 
hdthon. Illustrated. Cr.Zvo. as.6d.7iet. Scudamore (Cyril). 'See Little Guides. 
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Sells (,V. P.), M.A. THE , MECHANICS 
OI'' DAILY LIKE. IHnstratsd. Cr. Stv. 

ss* 6d, 

Selous (Edmumd). TOMMV SMITH’S 
ANIMALS, Illustrated by G. W. Oko. 
Edition-* Ecap, Zvo* zs, 6d, 

Sckoai Mdition, ts* 6d. 

TOMMY SMITH’S OTHER ANIMALS. 
With IS Illustratioas by Augusta Guest. 
Second Edition, Ecap, Zz/o, zc,(>d. 

Settle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDIERS. Cr. Zvo, 3^. (id. net, 
Shakespeare (William), 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 16K3; 1632; 1664; 
1685. Each £>,\, 4s. net-^ or a complete set, 
IH.S. net. 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 

Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

See also Arden, Standard Library and 
Little Quarto Shakespeare. 

Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
%vo. zs.€d. 

Sharp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Gould. 

Sharp (Mrs, B* A.). See Little P.ooks on 
Art. 

Shedlock (J. S.) TI-IE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

Shelley (Percy B.), ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
* Endymion,' etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, iSar. zs.net. 

Sheppard (H, F,), M.A, See S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Sherwell (Arthur), M.A, LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. 'I'hh'd Edition. Cr, Zvo. 
zs, 6d. 

Shipley (Mary E.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. A.D. 597-ro66. With a Preface by 
the Bishop of Gibraltar. With Maps and 
Illastrations. Cr. Svo. ss. 6d. net. 

Sichel (Walter). DISRAELI : A Study 
in Personality and Ideas- With 3 Portraits. 
DemyZvo. iss,6d. net. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 

SIme (J,), See Little Books on Art. 
Simonson (G. A.). FRANCESCO 
GUARDI. With 41 Plates. Enperial 
4/0. £2, Qs. net. 

Sketchley (R. B» D.). See Little Books on 

'/Art. 

Skiptott (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 

Art. 

Sladen (Douglas)., SICILY: The New 
Winter Resort. With over 300 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5s. net. 

Small (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. 2J. 6d. 

Smallwood (M. Q.)« See Little Books on 
Art. 

Smedley(F. E.). Seei.RL. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. 7 '‘:t'onoiumes. DemyZvo, zxs.net. 
Smith (Horace and James). See Little 
Library. 


Smith (H. BoMpas), M.A. A NEW 
JUNIOR arithmetic, Croww Bw. 
as. With Answers, as. 6d. 

Smith (R. Mudfe). THOUGHTS FOR 
THE DAY. Edited by EcaJ>. Bvo. 
zs. 6d. net. 

Smith (Nowell C,). See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 
A RAINY DAY : Of, Recollections of the 
Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 
WiLKEED Whitten. Illustrated. Wide 
Deniv Zvo. xzs. (d. mi. 

Snell (F. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Snowden (C.E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 
BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Zvo. 4s. 6d. 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Sornet (L. A.). See Junior School Books. 
South (E, Wilton), M.A. See Junior School 
Books. 

Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. ^ 
Edited by David Hannay. 

Vol. I, (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 
Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition. Cr, 
Zvo. '6s. 

Vol. II, (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 
Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library, 

Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examxna- '' 
tion Series. 

Spicer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRAD35, 
With hlaps and Diagrams. Demy Zvo, 
X2S, 6d. net. 

Spooner (W. A,), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. : 

Staley (Edgcumbe). THE GUILDS OF ? 
FLORENCE. Illustrated, Second Edition. 
RoyalZvo. tSs. net, 

Sfanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

‘StancMffe.»^ GOLF DO’S AND DONTS. 

Second Edition. E^cap. Zvo. t$. 

Stead (W. J.), See D. Gallaher. 

Stedman (A. M. M.), M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. AHntk Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo. IS. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tentk EdA 
tion. Cr, Zz'o. ss. 

FIRST LATIN READER.^ With Notes 
adapted to tlie Shorter I.,atin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Si-xth Editio7t revised, xStno. 

IS. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM C^.SAR. 
The Helvetian War. Third Edition. 
xZnio. xs. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LiVY, The 
Kings of Rome. xZino. Second Edition. 

IS. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Eieventh Ed Fcap. 
Btfo. xs, 6d, 

EXE]\IPLA LATINA. First Exercises 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Third Edition. Sw, xs. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE' Stevenson (R. L.) T HE L ETTERS OF 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER ANB ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 

RKVISEI) LATiN PRIMEKv With HIS .FAMIX.Y ANB FRIENDS* 
VocAhulmryo MiazfeMikmidCArMperSdititmi, : ' Selected atsd Edited by Silwev Colvin. 
n'*wriiieB. Cr, Sm ts, 6 d* Original Third Edition, 12s. 

Kditmi, zs, 6 tl Kev, Library Eornow. 2 r/t?/.?. 255. 

'I'HE I.Al'I N COMPOUND SENTENCE : A Colonial Edition is also publislief 

Rules and Itlxcrcises. Second Edition. VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Cr. Sm 6 d. Witli Vocabulai-y, 'ss. Portrait by William Si'Rang. Ei/‘ih 

NOTANDA QUAEBAM: Miscellaneous Pr-Jf.O: Buchmm. ^. 

Latin Encidses on Common Rules and „ 

Idioms. Faurih Edition. FuiJ>. 8m THE LIFE OF R. L, STEVENSON. See 
IS. M, With Vocahuian-, 2S. Key, Balfour. 

net ■ Stevenson (M. L). FROM SARANAC 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Lettes 

TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. written by Mrs, El. I. Stevknsun during 


Streatfeild (R. A.). EIODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 iiiustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Sr/d?. yj. 6 d. 
net. 

Stroud D.Sc.j M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND, Illustrated by many engrav» 
ings. Revised by J. C.harles Cox, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Quarto, srj. net, 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. \VitbaMap. Cr.Z^w. 6 s. 

Sturcii (F.).y Staff Instructor to the vSurrey 


County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples^and Application , with Solution.^ to 
Examination Questions, 1892-1905, Ortlio- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures, Foolscap, 
SS.net, 

iddards (F.). See C. Stephenson, 
irtees (R. S.). Seel.P.L. 
i^mes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, Second Edition. Cr. Bpo, 
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SyiupsottCJBi* M 4 * See Ancient 

Cities. 

Tacitas* AGRICOLA. With Introdtiction 
Notes, Map, etc.^ by R. S’., Davis, M^A,, 
Jp'cap, S©<7. 

G'EIiMANlA. By the same Editor, Fcap, 
Zvo, 2Jr. See also Classical Translations, 

TailacIcCW,). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy Zvo, lo^. ^d. neU 

Tauler (i. ). See Library of .Devotion, 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHY S I CS. Demy %vo. xos, 6d, net. 

Taylor (F.G.), M.A. See Commercial Series, 

Taylor (I. A,). See Oxford Bio.E;raphies. 

Taylor (John W.). TPIE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With 20 Illustrations. Demy Zvo> ji. 6d. net. 

Taylor < T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. Bve. 7s, 6d. 

Teisnyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POE.MS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churton Cox-tiNs, 
M.A, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE I 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton i 
Collins, M.A. Cr. Zvo. 6j. See also j 
Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Bio.graphies. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 

TheobaldCF. V.), M.A, INSECT LIFE, 
Illustrated. Seco7%d Edition Devised. Cr. 
Zva. 2S. 6d. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Tiieston(MaryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR .DAILY NEEDS. ThirteeniJt Edi-^ 
tion. Medium x6mo. 2s. 6cL net. Also an 
edition In superior binding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
2 Maps, Third Edition. Demy Zvo. xos. 
6d. net. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. See 
(Oxford Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTPIER POEMS, Cr. Zvo. ss. 

An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 
the three voices. It deals with the love of 
Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 
Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach. 

Trevelyan (Q* M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND ^ UNDER THE' 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plaas. Second 
Edition. Demy Zz!0. xos. 6d. net. 

Troutbeck (Q. E.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (B. A.), B.A., F.C.S, See Junior 
School Books. 

TyrreI!*Oi!l (Frances). See Little Books 
on Art, 

Yarion (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER, Illustrated. Eighth Edition, 
Demy Zvo. xos. 6d. net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 


Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library. 
Vanghan (Herbert M. ), B. A. (Oxon, ). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL 
DUKE OF YORK. With 20 Hteraticras! 
Second Edition, Demy Zvo. xos. (id. net. 
THE NAPLES RIVERJA. With as Ulus- 
tr.ations in Colour by JMaurich Gkuiffen- 
iiAGEN. Cr, Zvo. ^ 6s. 

A Colonial Edition i.s also published. 
Voegelin (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell (Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illu.strations and Maps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy Bvo. ys. 6d. net. 
Wade (G. W.), D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps, Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
e.xplanations. By A, L. Ci.eatker and 
B. Crump. In Four Volumes, Fcap Zvo, 
zs. 6d. each. 

Yol. I.— The Ring op the Nibelung. 
Third Edition.. 

VoL. iL— P arsifal, Lohengrin, and . 

The I-IoLY Grail. : 

VoL. III.— -Tristan and Isolde. 

Wall(J. C.). DEVILS. Illustrated by the ; 
Author and from photographs. . Demy Zvo, 
4s. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 
Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. W.). See School Histories. 
Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little, 
Library, 

Warren-Vernon (Hon. William), M.A. ^ 
READINGS ON TliE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Benvenuto da Imol a and other authorities. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore. ^ In Two Volumes. Second Edi- 
tion, entirely re-written. Cr. Bvo. xss. net, 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred)* WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places, Second Edition. 
Small Pott Zvo, zs. net. 

See also Little Librarj^. 

Weatherhead (T. C.), M.A. EXAMINA 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE- Cr. Zvo. 

2s, See also Junior Examination Series. 
Webber (F. C.). See Textbooks of Techno- 
logy. 

Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. 8 m 6s. 

Weils (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

W ells ( J , ), M. A. , F ello w and T utor of Wadham 
CoOege. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr .Bvo. ^s.6d.^^^'" 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Seventh 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Zvo. 3.?, 6d. 
See also Little Guides. ’ 

WheldonCP.W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With is llimstratiou*. ; 
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7 of ivbicli tim liy A. H. Bucklanis. Larg-ii 
Cr. SwL &P. 

WfeiWey {C% See W, E. Henley. 

WIsIMey (L*), M.A., 3^'oliow of Pembroke 
OMmh Cambiidf^e. GREEK OMGAR- 
CHfES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
ANIJ CHARACTER. CnBpa. 6s. 

Wliltak€r(0. IL), M.A. See Clmrebman’s 
Billie. 

wmte (Qilbert). T H E N A T U R A L 

' "HISTORT'OE SKEFORNE. Edited by 

L. C. M 1 ALL 5 F.R.S., assisted by "W. Warde 
Fowlkr, M.A. Cr. Bm. 6s. 

See also Standani Library. 

WhltfieM (E. B.). See Commercial Series. 

Wliitciiead (A. W.). G A S P A R D D E 
C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 

■ . ' t3S,:6d..nei. 

Wlilteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C, Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY, 

Cr. Btm. sts. 6d. 

WMtley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Whitten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 

Whyi:c;(A. <J«), B.Sc, See Books on Business. 

Wilherforco (Wilfrid). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). BE PROFUNDIS, Ninth 
Edition. Cr. Sw. 5 .?. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy 8w. 
JUS. 6d*^net 

POEMS. Demy Bvo. nzs. 6d. net. 

INTPiNTIONS. DemyBvo. xo.s. 6d. net. 

SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 

. Bm, J 1 ZS. 6d. net. 

LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN. Demy 
Sfv;. 12 S. 6d. net, 

A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 
Demy Sm. xzs. 6d. net. 

AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy 3vo. 

' ' ' 

the' IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 
NEiST. Demy Bvo. xas. 6 d. net. 

A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 
THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy Bvo. 
xzs. 6d. net, 

LORD ARTHUR SA VILE’S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Bvo. 
J 2 S* 6d. net. 

Wilkies (W. H.), E.A. THE ALIEN 
INVASION. CnSm 2 s. 6d. 

Williams (A.), PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 
4 t 0 . 3 ^. 6d. net. 

Wiliiamsoe (M. G.). See Ancient Cities. 

' Williamson (W.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Sz/o. 
xos. 6d. 

Wffliamsoe (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner’s Books. 

WI!Iwtt(Beclc!es). LORD STRATH- 
CONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Demy js. 6d. 

A Colonial Fidition Is also published. 


Wilmot-Btisten (E. M.). MAKERS OF. 
KUROPE. Cr. Bm. Seventh Ed. 3 ^- 
A Text-book of European Hlstoiy for 
Middle Forms. . , , , 

THE- ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and, 
IlIu.strations, Cr.Zm. ^s. 6d. 

See also Beginner's Books. 

WiIson(Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 

Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 

SVilson (X A.). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Wilton (Richard), M. A. LYRA PA S- 
TORALIS: Songs of N.ature, Church, and 
Home. Pott Bvo. ss, 6d. 

Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8vo. xs. 6d. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE: An Aid 
to Composition. Cr, B'vo. 35', 6d. Key, 
ss. net, 

Windie (B. C. A.), F.R.S., F.S.A. See Anti- 
quary’s Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 

Winterfootham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc., 

' LL.B. See Churchman’s Library. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With .-4 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Two Volumes. E'ourth 
Edition. Demy Bvo. bss. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (J, A. E.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J, Hickory). DAN LENO. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A,, late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Maior X E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Demy Bvo. 
X 2 S. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 
quary’s Books. 

Wordsworth(W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stopford A. Brooke. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. New. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure- Demy Bvo. 
'js.6d.net, 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wright (Arthur), D. D., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon), See Dante, 

Wright (J. C.). TO-DAY. Demy j6mo. 
xs. 6d. net. 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION, Feat. Bvo 
is.Sd. 

Wrong (George M,), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. T H E 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
Bvo. js, 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Wjatt (Kate M 4 * See M, E. Gloa& ■ 
WyldeCA. B.). MOBEEH ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. JDemy 8m 
S5.?. ml , 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
WyndliEm (IRt. Hon. Oeorije). M.P. THE 
POEM'S OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. W'lth an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy Sm Buckram^ giU top. 
joj, 6 d. 

Wyon i R. ) an. I Prance (G. ). THE LAND 

Of the black mountain. 

a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
iliustrations. Cr, 8m as. 6 d. net. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH , 
VERSE. Selected from Modern Writens. | 


Memud and Mn/ar^ed Edifim* Cr* 

3^. 6 d, 

Yoiing (Pilson). THE C 0 M P L E X £ 
M O T O R I S T. With 3.38 Illustrations. 
Szxtk Edition. Demy 8 m 12.9. 6 d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Apprccia- 
tion of the Motor Car. Small Demy Sw. 
5jr. net. 

YowniEr (T. M. ). T H E A M F. R I C A N 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr. Sm. Clothe ai'. ^d. ; 
paper hoards^ 1 s. 6 d. 

Zlntmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRj. 
CITY ? Fcap. Sm ts, 6r/. net. 


Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc., F.R.S. 
Cr* %vo, 4^. 6tf. net. 


Chsstkk. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc. F.R.S. 

illustrated by K. H. New. 

Shkewsbuky. ' Ey T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Canterduky. By J. C, Cox, LL.D,, F.S.A. 
Illustrated. 

Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 
Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 


Lincoln. By E. Man.sel Sympson, M.A,, 
M.D. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Plarvey. Illustrated 
by E. H. Ne^v, 

Dublin, By S. A. O. Fitzpatrick, Illustrated 
by W. C, Green. 


Tiie AntiQLuary’s Books 
General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Demy 8w. *ps. 6d. net. 


English Monastic Life. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

Remains of the Prehi.storic Age in 
England. ^ By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc., 
F.R..S. ’With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Service Boors of the English 
Chukcti. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and PTenry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 

With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 
Akchacology and False Antiquities. 

By R. M'unro, I.L.B. Illustrated. 

Shrines of British Saints. ByJ. C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 


The Royal Forests op England, By J 
C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 

The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J, Harvey Bloom. 
Illustrated. 

The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B. A,, LL.B. V\’‘ith 27 Illustrations, 
The Brasses of England. By Herbert 
W. Macklin, M. A. With many Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 

Parish Life in Medleval England. Ey 
thjB Right Rev, Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 
The Bells of England. By Canon J. J. 
Raven, D.D. , F.S.A. With Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 


Tke Arden Shakespeare 

Demy %m. zs. 6d. net each volume. 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 
Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Hamlet, Edited by Eld ward Dowden. j King Lear. Edited by VY. J. Craig. 

Edited by Edward Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 

I Ths Tempest. Edited by Moreton J.mce. 


Romeo and Juliet. 
Dowden, 
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Arbest SuAKEsmAun-^m^immt 

Othello. Edited Ijy IL C. Hart. ‘ 

Titos Androficws, ' Edited by H. B. Bail- 
doa# 

CvMBELINE* Edited by Edward Dowdca. 

The MEiirty Wives op Windsor. Eldited by 

H. C. Hart. 

‘ AM'idsummer Night’s Dream. Edited by 
H‘. Cuningbam. 

King Henky V. Edited by ft, A. Evans. 

All’s W'-ki.l That Ends Well. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

The T'amxng of the Shrew. Edited by 
10 Warwi<’:k Bond. 

Tiivion of Athens. Edited by K. Deighton. 

Measure for Measure. Edited by H- C. 

XtYELFTH Night. Edited by Morcton Ijtice. 


The Merchant 'op Venice. Edited by 
' C* Knox 'Fooler, 

Troilus anx> Crbssida, Edited by K, 
Deighton. 

Anx’onv ako Cleopatra* Edited by R. H. 
Case. 

Love’s Labour’s Lost. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

The Two Gentleman op Verona. R, 
Warwick Bond. 

Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 

The Comedy of Errors. Edited by H. 
Guningham. 

King Richard hi. Edited by A. H. 
Thompson. 

King John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 


Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Second Edition^ Illustrated. Fcap.ovo* xs. 

Easy Stories from English History. By 
IL M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ‘Makers 
of 'Europe,* Second jEdiiion. Cr, Zvo, xs. 
Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W, S, Beard. Second Ediiion, Fcap. 


Tlie Beginner’s Books 
Edited by W. WILLIAMSON. B. A. 


Without Answers, xs. With Answers. 

ijf. 3<£ 

Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 
Williamson, B.A. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo, xs. 

An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 
arranged by W. Williamson, B. A., Author 
of ‘ Dictation Passages.' Cr,ZvG. xs. 


Books on Business 

Cr, Svo, 2s, 6d, net. 


Forts and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 

■ Second Edition. 

The Business of Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. . 

The , Electrical Industry ; , Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

B.Sc. 

The Shippuh.ding Industry; It.s History, 

Science, Practice, and h'inance. By David 
Pollock, M.I.N. A. 

The Money Market. By F. Straker. . : 

The Business Sidic of Agriculture. By 
A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 

Law in Business. By H. A, Wilson. 

The Brewing Industry* By Julian L. 

Baker, F.LC, FX,S. 

Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 

A sei-ies of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 
Zachariah OF Mitylene. Translated by F. ‘ : 


The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 

. Stone. . 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 
* A, Moil.’ 

The Busine.ss of Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 
M.lnst. C.E. Illustrated. 

The Iron Trade of Great Britain. By 
J. Stephen J eans. Illustrated, 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells, By 
F. W. Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man» 
Chester. Illustrated. 


J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
3emy Z7ro. x 2 s. 6d. nei. 

Rvagrius. Edited by Ldon Parmentier and 
M. Bide«. .DemyZvo. xos, 6d. net. 


The History of Psellus. Edited by C. 

Sathas. Eefny Z7>o, 3 : 5 .?. net. 

Ecthesis Chronica. Edited by Professor 
Lambros. Demy Zvo. 7 J. ^d. net. 

The Chronicle of Morea. Edited by John 
Schmitt, Demy Zvo, i^s. net. 
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TJie €lwirclimaii*s EiWe 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 

Fcap, is* 6il* net each* 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and- devotional study of the Sacred Text, 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. T^mo 
Volumes, With Map, s^. net each. 

The Epistle of St. Raul the Apostle to 
THE Ephesians. Edited by G.H. Whitaker, 
M.A. , ■ . 

The Gospel According to St. Mark. 
Edited by J. C. Du Buisson, M.A. 25 . 
nei. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Colosstans 
AND Philemon. Edited by H. J. C. Knight, 
M.A. net. 


The Epistle of St- Paul the Apostle to 
THE Galatians. Edited by A, W. Robin- 
son, M.A. Second Edition. 

Ecclesiastes. Edited by A. W, Streane, 
D.D. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 
THE Philippians. Edited by C. R. D. 
Bigg.s, D.D. Second Edition, 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 


The Ohurchman’s Library 

General Editor J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 


Crown 

The Beginning.s of English Christianity. 
By W. E. ColIin.s, M.A. With Map. 

The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winterbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc.,LL.B. 

The Workmanship of the Prayer Book : 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
DowdenjD.D. Second Edition, 
Evolution. By F, B. JeVons, M.A., Litt.D. 


3i*. 6^. each. 

Some New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s. 

The Churchman’s Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 

The Church of Christ. By E. T. Green, 
M.A. 6s, 

Comparative Theology. By J. A, Mac- 
Culloch. 6s. 


Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, H.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Spo. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as w'ell as by scholarly accuracy. 

Horace— The Odes and Epodes. Translated 


iiEscHYLUS — Agamemnon Choephoroe, Eu- 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LL.D, sjr. 

Cicero— 'De Oratore I- Tran-slated by E. N. 

P. Moor, M.A, 3 ^. 6d. 

Cicero — Select^ Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 
Mureno, Philippic ir., in Catilinam), Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. s^* 
Cicero— De Natura Deorum, Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A" 3 ^. 6d. : , ■ 

Cicero— De Offiiciis, Translated' by G. B. 
Gardiner, M,A. 2 s, 6d, 


by A. D. Godley, M. A. 2 ^. 

Lucian — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S, 
T. Irwin, M.A. 3 .?. 6 ^/. 

Sophocles — Ellectra and Ajax. Translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.'A. os. 6d, 
Tacitus— Agricoia and Germania, Trans- 
lated by R. B, Townshend. ss, 6d. 

The Satires of Juvenal. Ik-anslated by 
S. G. Owen. 2 s, 6d. 
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Glassies of Art 

EtUted by De. J. H. W. LAING 

The Artof THHCKicaiii;. By H. B. Walters. ] Velazquez. By A. de Beruete. With 94 

U'iih xii> P, bi.es and iS lilu.strations in the Plates. Wide Koyal^ivo. xos, 6 d. nei. 

Text. IVidi KojfaiZm* iits* mL ‘ 


Gommercial Series 

Edited by PI. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown 8 m 


Commercial P2d0cation in Theory and 
Practice. Ily K. E. Whitfield, M. A. 5^. 

An introduction to Methuen’s Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Blducation fully from both the point of view 
of the teacher and of the parent. 

Beitlsh Commerce and Colonies from 
BjUKzVBETH to Victoria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. 7 'kird Edition, ss. 
.Commercial Examination Papers. .By H. 

. : , de..B.', Gibbins, is. 6 d. ■ 

The Economics of Commerce, By .H. de 
B. <5ibbirLS, LittD., hi, A. Second Edition. 
IS. 6 d. 

A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. 2s. 

A Commercial Geography of the British 
Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. SixtA 
; Mditimt. as?. 

A COzMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY OF FOREIGN 

Nations. By F. C. FJoon, B.A. sa 


A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. 'I'kird Edition. %s. 6 d. 

Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, 
M.A. E our th Edition, js. 6 d. 

French Commercial Correspondence. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 
Edition. 2s. 

Gicrman Commercial Correspondence. By 
S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 
Edition, zs. 6 d. 

A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s, 
Precis Writing and Office Corresi^ond* 
ence. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Sccona 
Edition, SA% 

A Guide to Professions and Business. 
By H. Jones. 15. 6r!?. 

The Principles of Book-keeping by Double 
Entry. By J. E. B. M ‘Allen, M.A. ss. 
Commercial Law. By W, Douglas Edwards. . 
Second Edition, ss. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 

Wide Hoy alSvo. net, 

A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, written by experts for collectors, superbly 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and colour. The technical side of the art is 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 

MErzoTiNTS. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 
Plates in Photogravure. 

Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 
Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in 
Photogravure. 

Miniatures, By Dudley Heath. With g 
Plates in Colour, xs in Collotype, and 15 in 
Photogravure, 

Ivories. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 
Collotype and Photogravure. 

English Furniture.' By F. S. Robinson. 

With t6o Plates in Collotype and one in 
Idiotogravure. .Second Edition. 


European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.E. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths’ and Silveh^-smiths’ Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. 

English Coloured Books,_ By Martin 
Hardie. With 28 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and 12 in Colour. 


The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott Sw, cloth^ zs. ; leather^ is, 6d. net. 


The Concessions of St. Augustine. Edited 
' by C, Bigg, D.D. Fifth Edition. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lodti,. D* D. Third Edition, 


The^ Imitation of Christ, Edited by C. 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 

A Book ^ OF Devotions. Edited by J. W, 
Stanbridge. B,D» Second Edition 

{ConUmed. 
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Thjs Library op BEVOTiON---e<??js2f?>w^<£ 
Lyra Iknocentium. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.I>. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. Edited by C. Bigg, D.D. Fourth 

Edition, 

The Tempi, e. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D* Second Edition. 

A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge, B.D. 

The Psalms of David. Edited by B. W. 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Apostolic a. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 
and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 

The Inner Way. By J. Tanler. Edited by 
A. W. Hutton, M.A. 

The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C. 
S. Jerram, M.A. 

On the Love of God. By St. Francis de 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
A Manual of Consolation from the 
Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 
Burn, B.D. 

The Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxiand, 

M.A. 

The Devotions of St. Anselm. Edited by 
C. C. J. Webb, M.A. 

Grace Abounding. By JohnBunyan. Edited 
by S. C. Freer, M.A. 

Bishop Wilson’s Sacra Privata. Edited 
by A. E. Burn, B.D. 


Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited ^by H. C* Beeching, M. A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A Day Book from the S aints and B’athhrs. 
Edited by J, H. Burn, B.D. 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by IS. C. Gregory. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byW.R. Inge, M.A. 

An Introduction to The Devout Iafe. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A, 

Manchester al Hondo : a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Wa&erhou.se, 
Editor of ‘ A Little Book of Life and Death.' 

The Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and ok his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

The Spiritual Guide, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Peace. 
Written by Dr. hlichaelde Molinos, Prieist, 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland, 


file lilustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fea^ Zvo, 3 J. 6d, net each volume. 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour, 

COLOirRED BOOKS 


Old Coloured Books. By George Fasten. 

With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcap.ivo. zs.net. 
The Life and Death of John Mytton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 

With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 
Handley Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
r? Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by J ohn Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr. Sponge'vS Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Suitees, With 13 Coloured Plates and go 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 
JoRRocKs’ Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Second Edition. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Aiken’s very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 


The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 
R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 

The Tour of Dk. Syntax in Search of 
the Picturesque. By ^yiIliam Combe, 
With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 
OF Consolation. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson, 

The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 
Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 
With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The_ History of Johnny Quae Genus ; the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of * The Three Tours. ’ With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

The English Dance of Death, from the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustration.s by the Author of ^Doctor 
Syntax.’ Two Volumes. 

This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
The Dance of Life : A Poem. By the Author 
of ‘Doctor Syntax.' Illustimted with 26 
Coloured Engravings by T- Rowlandson, 

ICmiinmd 
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PLAIN BOOKS 


The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 4oPIates and 5S Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F._ E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy, By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Com pleat Angler.^ By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton, With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 1S24. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 


The Grave : A Poem, By Robert Blair, 
illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 

The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous lilustrations—cr in number 
— are reproduced in photogravure, 

.Esop’s Fablf.s, With 3S0 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. l?yW. Harrison Ainsworth, 
With 22 Plates and S7 Woodcuts in the Text 
by ileorge Cruikshank. 


Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A, M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. 8 vo. is. 

Ju?5ioR French PInamination Papers. By Junior Greek E.namination ! 

F. Jacob, M.A. Second Jtdition. C. Weatherhead, M.A. 

Junior General Informati 

G. Lotting, B.A. J^ourth hdition. Papers, By W. S. Be 

Junior P.nglish Examination Papers. By * ^ 

W. WiUbmson, E.A. ^ 3 ^- 60 

Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. Junior Geootaphv Exam in .4 
By W. S. Beard. T/i/rd Edition. By W. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By Junior German Ex.^minatio: 
S, W, Finn, M.A. A, Voegelin, M.A. 
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Junior School-Books 

Edited by O. D..INSKIP. LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 


A Class-Book of Dictation Passages. By 
W. Williamson, B.A. Twelfth Ediiton, 
Cr» Zm. IS, 6d, 

The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr. BtfS. xs. 6 d. 

Tim Gospel According to St. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Riil/ie, D.D. With Three Maps, 
tv. Stfip. xs. 6 d. 

A Junior English Grammar. By W. William- 
son, B.A. With numerous passages for parsing 
and analy.sis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 
Third Edition. Cr, Zvo, 

A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, E. A., 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. sj. 6 t 4 

The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by 
A. E. Ruble, D.D. Cr. Zvo, ns, 

A Junior Frf:nch Grammar. By L, A. 
Sornet and M. J. Acatos. Cr, Zvo. sj. 


Elementary Experimental Science. Phy- 
sics by W, T. Clough, A.R.C.S. Chemistry 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With 2 Plates and 
154 Diagrams, Fourth Ediiio?i, Cr. Zvo, 
as. 6 d, 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 276 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Cr, 

Svo, 2S. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A._ E. Dunstan, B, Sc. With 4 Plates and 
109 Diagrams. Second Edition. Cr. Sr-tf. 2.?. 
A Junior French Prospl By R. R. N, 
Baron, M.A. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 2.?. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. CV, 
Zvo. zs. 

The First Book of Kings. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Maps, Cr. 8m 


Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. With Portraits. 

Cr, Zvo, Qs, ?ieL 


Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop Wilberfdrce. By G. W. Daniel!, 
M.A, 

Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Charles Simeon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Kf.ble. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs, Oliphant. 
Lancelot Andeewes. By R. L. Ottley, 
D.D. Second Edition. 

Augustine of Canterbury. By E. L. 

Ctttts,D.D, . 


William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A, 
Third Edition, 

John Knox, ByF.MacCunn. Second Ediimj., 
JOHN Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ken. By F. A. Clarke, M.A, 
George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 
D.C.L. Third Edition. 

John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M, Carlyle and A. 
J. Carlyle, M.A. 

Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A, 


Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations, Demy i6mo, 2s, 6d. net. 

A series of monographs in miniature, containing the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about goo pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photograMire. 


Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition. 
Bookplates. E.Almack. 

Reynolds. J. Sime. Second Edition, 
Romney. George Paston, 

Greuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 
Yandyck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. Frances Tyrreli-Gill. 

DtJSER. Jessie Allen. 

B[oppNER*,.,,j,H. P. K. Skipton. ' , 

Holrrxn; 'Mrs, G. Fortescue, 


'VYatts. R. E. D. Sketcliley. 

Leighton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 
Gilbert. 

Corot. Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingl, 
Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. 

Millet, Netta Peacock, 

Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 

Christ in Art. hirs. Henry Jenner. 
Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 


[Contimted* 


S’-: 

LiTTj.n Booiis oi^ ART^^-cmiiimed, 

BorkE'Jonbs. Fortiirrff; cle Lisk, .1 Claude. Edward Biilon. 

Ediimi. , The Asjts of Japan. Edward Ddloa. 

REMeiiANDT. Mrs. E. A. Sharp, j Enaiwels. ■ Mrs. N&dson Bawsoa. 


Demy i6nw. 2$. 6d, neU 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Kach volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 


A LrrTLR GAU.mtv of Revkolds. 
A T-rn-LK Oaij.t.kv of Romxev. 

A iUTTuE GaLLKRV ok llOFi'NER. 


I A Little Gallery of Millais. 

A Li ttle Gallery of English Poets. 


The Little Guides 

With many Illustrations by E. PL New and other artists, and from photographs, 
Stnall Poit %vo, cloth^ zs. 6 d, net,; leathery 3ir. td, net, 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides. The main features of these books are (i) a handy and 
charming form, (2) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archteology, and architecture of the town or 
district treated. 


Camrridoe and its Colleges. By A. 

Hamilton Thompson. Seccnd Edition. 
OXF 03 ?D AND ITS COLLEGES. By J. Wells, 
M. A. Seventh Edition, 

St. Paul’s Cathedral. By George Clinch, 
Westminster Alley. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

The English Lakes. By F, G. Brabant, M. A. 
The Malvekn Country. By B. C. A. 
Windle, B.Sc., F.R.S, 

..TSKAKSSPmHB’s . Country. By B. C. AV 
Windle, D.Sc,, F.R.S, Second Edition. 

Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. 

Cornwall. By A. L, Salmon. 

'Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 

Devon. By S. Barxng.Gould. 

Dorset. By Frank R. Heath, 

Hampshire. By J, Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 


Hertfordshire. By H. W. Tompkins, 
F.R.H.S. 

The Isle of Wight. By G. Clinch. 

Kent. ByG. Clinch. 

Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 

Middlesex. By John B. Firth. 
Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. 
Norfolk. By W. A. Dutt. 

Oxfordshire. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
Suffolk. By W. A. Dutt. 

Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 

Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Second 
Edition, 

The East Riding of Yorkshire. By J. K. 
Morris. . 

The North Riding OF Yorkshire. ByJ. E. 

, Morris. 

Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. 

Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 

Rome Bj^ C. G, Eliaby. 

Sicily, By F. Hamilton Jackson. 


The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 

Small Pott %vo. Each Voheme, cloihy U. 6 d, net ; leathery 2 s, 6 d, net. 

Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE NORTH ANGER ABBEY. Edited by E.Y. 

BOOK OF. Lucas. 

Austen (Jane). TRIBE AND PREJU- BaconCFrancis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 
' :X)ICE, Edited by E.' V. Lucas. l^woFols.] .BACON. Edited by Edward 'Weight. 
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The Little XifBnA-Ry—cmtimtffd. 

Barfiam (R. n,% THE INGOLDSBY 
LB^GENDS. Edited by J. B, Atlay. 
'/'wo Viflumes, 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. 

Eeckford (William). THE HISTORY 
OF THE CALIPH VATHEK, Edited 
by E- Denison Ross. 

Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 
W I L L 1 A xM B L A K E. Edited by M. 
Perugini. 

Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. Hikde.s Groome. Two Foluvies. 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

■ Sampson. , 

Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 
FROM THE I5ARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Griffin, M.A. 

Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI JACOBIN: with George 
Canning’s additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Cowley (Abraham), THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 
Minchin. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 
Deane. 

Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
G E N T L E M A N. Edited by Anne 
Matheson. Two Volumes. 

Crashaw (Richard). TPIE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. i 

Dante (Alighieri). TPIE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by PI. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F, Cary. Edited by P.aget 
Toynbeie, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by PI. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
Toynbee, M.A., D.I.,itt. 

Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLISY, 
Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. 

Deane (A. C.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VP:rSE. 

Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes. 

Ferrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich - Freiek and Lord 
Iddf.sleigii. Two Volumes. 

THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 

Oaskell(Mrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
Pb V. Lucas, Second Edition. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Dkarmer. 

Henderson (T. F.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 


Keats ^ (John). POEMS. With an Intro- 
duction b}!- L. Binyon, and Notes by J. 

Kinglake (A. Wb).^ EOTPmN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 
Lamb (Charles). ELL\, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited bv 
E.V.LUCAS. 

Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS, Edited 
by A. D. Godley, M. A. A reprint of the 
First Edition. 

Longfellow (M. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFKLI.OW. PMited by 

L. M. Faith i'ULL. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by K. 
Wright. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POPLMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching. M.A., Canon of Westminster, 
Moir(D.M.). xMANSIE WAUCH. Edlud 
by T. F. Henderson. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISPI SONNETS. 

Rochefoncanid (La). THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated ! 
by Dean Stanhope. Edited Ijy G. H. ; 
Powell. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED ' 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godley, 

M. A. ' ^ 

Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. PMited by PL W. Paul. 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRP:D, lord TPINNY- 
SON, Edited by J. Cpiurton Collins, 
•M.A. 

IN xMEMORIAM. Edited by PL C. 
Beeching, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD. Edited by Eli.zabeth Wordsworth, 
Thackeray (W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes. 
PENDE^NNIS. Pidited by S. Gwyhn. 
Three Volumes. 

ESMOND. Edited b^’ S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. Edited bvS. Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE p'OEiHS OF 
HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton (izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGI.ER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LiFI^AND DEATH. PMited 
by. Tenth Edition. 

Also on Japanese Paper. Leather, sj. 
7iet. 

Wordsworth(W.). SELECTIONS FROM 
WORDSWORTPT. Edited by Nowell 
C. Smith. 

Wordsworth (W.)and Coleridge (S. T.). ' 
LYRICAL BALL.ADS, Pldited by Gkorgb 
Sampson. 


Geneeal Liteeatoeb 


The liittle Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Imrodwctioi^s^and Notes 
/'V// i 6 nm, lu 40 PWumes^ • Leather^ pri€& IJ". net tach volume^ 
Mahogany Remhmtg Book Case, lo^. mt. 


■.Miniature Iiibrary 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 


ICurURAN 

Etmarr 

iished 


or: A Bialo/ruc on Vouth. By The Liff: of PhawAFU, Loro T-TuKKErrr of 
i 1' 'it/'Jcrald. hnan the edition pub- Ciiekbukv. Writtexi by himself. From the 
by \V. ihekerinj.-; in 1851. Detny edition printed at Strawberry Hill m the 
I.,eathe7\ 2.t. net. year 1764. Dciny iizfiw. Leather^ ^s. net. 


:',t or AVEa Saws and . ?»fodern In- The Visions of Dom P'i;anci.sco Quevedo, 


The Ruti 

Pldwim. 

'■ 'V'.^ Ssf i 


By .Edward FitzGerald. From Villegas, Knight^ of the Order ol St. 

ition published by W. Pickering in Janies. Made English b}' K. L. i'roin the 

Demy ■y.i.mo. Leather‘d net. edition printed for H. Herringrnan, i663. 

.L'UVAT OF Or.iAM KiiayyAm. _ By Leather. 2s, net. 

1 FitzGerald. From the ist edition Poems. By Dora Grecnwcli, P’rom the edt- 
, 'J'hira Laiitou. Leather^ is. net. tion of 7848. Leather^ zs, net. 


Oxford Biographies 


Fcap. Btjo, Each volume^ clothe 2 s. 6 d, net ; Uaiheri ^d. net. 


Bant!? Alighieri. By Paget Toynbee, M.A., 
■D.Litt. With 13 Iliustrations. Second 
Kdiison, 

Savonarola. By E, L. S, Horsburgh, M.A. 
With 12 IHustrations. Second Edition. 

John Howard. By E. C, S. Gibson, D.D., 
.l:3i.sh6p of Gloucester, \Vith ra Illustrations. 

Tennvson. ^By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 
9 Illustrations. 

Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 
12 Illustrations. 

I-Crasmus. ^ By K. F. H. Capey. With is 
Illustrations. 

The Young Pretender. By C. .S. Terry. 

::-:Witha'S:IIIuatratifW^^^ 


R0BF.RT Burns. ^ By T, I'k Henderson 
With 12 Illustrations. 

Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. With 12 
Illustrations. 

St. P’rancis of Assist. ^By Anna M. Stod- 
dart. With 16 IlIu.strations. 

Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With 12 
Illustrations. 

Beaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With xz 
IlliLstrations. 

Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With ra Illus- 
trations. 

Fenelon. By Viscount St Cyres. W'ith 
12 Illustrations. 


School Examination Series 


Edited by A. M. M. STEDA^AN, M.A. Cr. Svo. 


PhiENCH Examination Pafees. By A. M. ; 
M. Stedinan, 14. A. Fourteenth Edition. 1 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private i 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. \ 
Croton %m. ^s, net. 

Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedinan, M. A. Thirteenth Edition. 

Key {Sixth Edition) issued as above. 

Greek; Examination P’apers. By A. M. M. 
Stedoian, M.A. N’inth Edition. 

Kisy {Third Edition) issued as above, 

'"■ / ' '■■' : 

Germa^j Examination Papers. By R. J, . 

'iiloricE - Sixth Edition* 


Key {Third Edition) issued as above 
6 s. net. 


History and Geography PbcAMiNATioN 
Papers. By C. li. Spence, M.A. Second 
Edition, 


Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A., F.C.S. 

General ’ Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixth Edition. 

. Key {Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
7f. net. 

Examination Papers in English History. 
By J, Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B. A. 


I' 
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School Histories 

lUtistmted. Crown is, 6d, 


A School HisroRy oi» Wakwickshirk. 'Ey 
B, C. A. Wiiidic, D.Sc., F.R.S, 

A School Hi-story oh Somerset. By 
Walter Raymond. 

A School History of Lancashire, by 
W. E. Rhodes. 


A School History of Surrey, T!.y H. E. 
Malden, M.A. 


A School History of Middlesex. 
G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 


By V, 


Textbooks 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. 

Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Third Edition, Cr, Sw. 3^. 6 d. 
l^KACTicAL Physics. By H. Stroud, D.Sc., 
M.A. Cr. iiz’O. 4J. 6 d. 

Practical Chemistry. Part 1. By W. 
French, M.A. Cr. Zvo. Fourth Edition. \ 
IS. 6 d. Part ir. By W. French, M.A. .and 
T. H. Boardnian, M.A. Cr. Zvo. is. 6 d. 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 
By C. T. Minis, M.I.M.E. Cr. Zvo. I 
3.L 6 d. 

Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, 
B.A. Cr. Zvo. zs. 6 d. 


of Science 

A., B.Sc., and G, R, MILLS. M.A. 

Plant Life, Studies in Garden and School. 
By Horace F. Jones, F.C.S. With 320 
Diagrams. Cr. Sz’o. ^s. 6 d. 

The Complete School' Chemistry. By F. 

Oldham, B.A. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 

An Organic Chemistry for Schools and 
Technical Institutes, ByA, IC. Dunstnn, 
B.Sc. (Lend.), F.C.S. Illustrated. Cr. 
Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. - 
Physics Section*. By W. T. Ciough, 
A.R.C.S. (Lond.), F-C-S. Chemistry ; 
Section. By A. E. Diinstan, B.Sc. (Load.), 
F.C.S. With 2 Plates and 10 Diagram^ ' 
Cr. Bzfo. zs. 


Methuen’s Simplified Prencii Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 

Ono Shilling each. 


L’Histoired’unbTulipe. Adapted byT. R. 
N.Crofts, M.A. 

Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 


La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by IL 
Rieu, M.A. 

Memoires ds Cadichqn. 2ldapted by J. F, 
Rhoades. 


Methuen’s Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes. 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and particularly the finest works of English literature. All' the great masters will he 
represented, either in complete works or in selectjons. It is the ambition of the publisher.s to 
place the best books of the Anglo-Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series may represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue. The 
characteristics oFThe Standard Library are four : — i. Soundness of Text. s. Cheapness. 
3. Clearness of Type. 4. Simplicity. The hooks are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from 100 to 250 pages, and is issued in paper covers, Crown Svo, at SLxpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 


The Meditations of Marcus Aurelius. 

The translation is by R. Graves. 

Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 
E.SSAYS AND Counsels and The New 
Atlantis. By ' Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam* 

Rhligio Medici and Urn Burial. By 
Sir Thomas Browne. The text has been 
collated by A. R, Waller. ' 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Reflections on the French Revolution. 
By Edmund Burke. 

The Poems and Songs of Robert Burns. 
Double Volume. 

The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed. By Joseph Butler, D.D. 

The Poems of Thomas Chatterton, . In 2 

volumes. 

Vol, I.— Miscellaneous Poems# 


f CoHiimfed 




General Literature 


M Ernv EN ’s H'r A n » ar » L i c 
Vo!. iL'‘«Tlie Rowley Poems. | 

The Nii-w Likk ants Sonnets. By Danty. j 
TianaliiSx‘dintolvnfili>h by'D G. Rohsetti. ' ! 
TomJoni*-s. By Henry Fielding. Treble VoL | 
Cranford. By I\!is. Gaskdl. . j 

The liiMTOKY ok the Decline and Fall ok | 
'I'HE Roman EMPUiE. By Edward Gibbon, j 
In 7 double voiunje.s. l 

Tbe Text and Note;* have been revised by i 
J, B. Bury, Litt.D.Jjut the Appendices of i 
the more expensive edition are not given. ! 
Tiie^ Vic a It or Wakefield. By Oliver , 
Goldsmith. . ■. ! 

The Poems ANDPLAYsoFOLiVER Goldsmith. I 
Thk Woi^LKs OK Ben ^onson. ; 

-;VoL. L-— The .Case is .Altered. Every Man ' 
in His Humour. Every JMan out of His | 
Hinnour. j 

VoL iL-Cynthm’s Revels; The Poetaster. 
The text has been coilated by H. C. Hart. 
'ThB' Poems of .. J ohn Ke ats. Double volume, ■ 
'Fhe Text has been collated by E. de 

On the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 

. !:i Kempis, 

I’he tr.anslation is by C. Bigg, DD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 

§l?hfOtIS::CALLd''^^ A ' DevOOT '' AND HoLY 
LHi-E. By William Law. 

Pakadise Lost, By John Milton. 
Kikondklastes AND THE Tenure of Kings 
^ AND Magistrates. By John Milton. ' 

Ltopia and Poems. By Sir Thomas More. ' 
The Republic of Plato. Translated by 


till® of 'Theology ■ ^ 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D., Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

^ -The series is intended, in part, to furnish the clergy and teachers or students of 
rheology v/ith trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with ; in part, to 
accurate and concise statement of facts 
Theology and Religion. 

The XXXIX. Articles op the Church of 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
-T>.D« Fifth and Cheapen Edition in one 
Vohtme. Demy Zvo. xzs. 6d. 

An Introduction to the Hi.story of 
Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 
Litt.D. Third Edition, DemyZvo, 10^.6?/. 
The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy Sw. 12 s, 6d. 


make accessible to the reading public an 
and principles in all questions bearing on 


An Introduction to the History op tiif. 
Creeds. By A, E. Burn, .D.D Demy 
Bvo. 10?. 6d. 

The PHiLosoriiY of Religion in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy Svo. jos. 6a. 

A History OF Early Christian Doctrine. 
ByJ. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy Zvc. 
xos. 6d. 


The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor. WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 

Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentmy is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author’s 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except verysubor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 


The Book of Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth Edition Demy Zvo^ xos. 6d. 

The Book, of Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D, Second Edition, Demy Bvo. 6s. 
The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B, Rackham, M.A. Demy Zvo, Third 
Edition. XQ$,6d. 


The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle 
to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy Zvo, 6s. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In* 
troduction and Notes by R. J, Knowling, 
D.D. Demy Zvo, 6i'. 

The Book of Eziskiel. Edited H. A. Red. 
path, M.A., D, Litt. Demy Zvo. xos, 6d. 


Part II. — Fiction 


Adderley (Hoa. and Rev. James), Author 
of ‘ Stephen Remarx.’ BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
3.L 6d. 

Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Ediiian. Cr. 

. .'8m' .. 6i’. '. ' 

THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. ! 

Second Edition. Cr.Zno. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8m 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. 8m 6.?. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Ediiioit. Cr. 8m 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Anstey (F.). Author of ‘Vice Versa,’ A 
BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 
by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition, 
Cr. 8m 3J. 6d. 

Bagot (Richard), A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s, 

THE PASSPORT. Fot^rih Edition. Cr. 
Zvo 6s, 

TEMPTATION, Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvo. i 
6s^ I 


CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 
Zzw. 6s. 

DONNA DIANA, .d New Edition. Cr, 
Zvo. 6s. 

LOVE'S PROXY. A New Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
6s, 

BarJng-QoiiId (S.). ARMINELL. Fifth 
Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6i'. 

URITH. Fifth Edition, Cr, Zz*a, 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6^. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zm. 6s. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Ffh Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6^. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
KITTL'Y ALONE. Fifth Edition. CV. 8m djr. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr, 
8m 6x. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated, 
Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
THE_^ ^PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Sm 6s. 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 
Second Edition, Cr, 3m 6s. 


6s. 

SetfCPtih 
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liJ^ABYS Of THE STKWFONEY. Hbs- 
traiccL Seeenfd Ediiioni. Cr. ■ fijf, 
TAi.JO THE PRJEST. Cn am 
Wi'NEFREJ). Iliusti-alcd. Secmid Mdiimn, 
Cr, ’ 801 ( 7 . 6s. 

■ ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cn 8m 
MIh.S QEIEI.IsT. Illuhtrated, Cr. 8 w. 6s* 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Stv. 6s. 

IN DKWISLAK’JX Sec^d Jidii/efu. Cr. 

LriTLE TUTENNY. J SdUion. 6d. 

See also Shiiliug Novels. 

Baniiitt (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Sscand Isditfon. Cn Sm 6i'. 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WIL.DP:RNESS. Cr. Sw. 6s. 

Barr (Rotoert). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALA RIMS. Third Rditioit, Cr.Zsto. 65 ’. 
THB: strong arm. Second Edition. 

Cr. 2z>i?. 6.!!. 

THE MUTALLE MANY. Third Edition. 

CriZsso. 6s.. ■■ 

THE ^ COUNTESS TEKLA. Eour/h 
Edition, Cr, 8m 6r. 

THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
Illustrated. 'Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
See also vShilUng Novels and S. Crane. 
Bej?bie (Harold). TtfE ADVENTURES 
OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
BeliocCHilaire). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 
MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 
G. K. Chbstektux, Second Edition. 
Cr. Z'vo. 6s. 

Benson (E. F.) DODO. Fifteenth Edition. 
Cr. Zti'o. 6 . 1 '. 

THE CAPS IN A, Second EdUiott, Cr. 8 m 

'■}.::y6S, , 

See also Shilling Novels. 

BmsQU (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. 0.8m 3 .r. 6 nr. 

, Bretherton (Ralpli). THE MILL. Cr. 
8 m 6s. 

BmUn (J. Blowndelle). THE FATE 
OF VALSEC. Cr. Sm 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Capes (Bernard), Author of *The Lake of 
Wine.’ THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONSOFDIANAPLEASE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
L(5aVES and fishes. Second Edition. 
Cr. Hr^o. 6s. 

A ROGUE’S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Charlton (Randall). HAVE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bva. 6s. 

Chesney (Weatherfoy). THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 

the’ MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Corelli (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO ’ 
WORLDS. Tzi^ntji-Sewnt/s Edition. Cr. I 
Sm 6s. I 


WEKDETTA. Tmnty-Fi/ik EdiMon. Cr, ■ 
sm. 6s. ■ 

THELMA. ' TkiriydSixik Editmn, Cr. Bvo. 

ARDATH j THE STORY OF A DEAD 
SELF, Sesoenteentk Ediiion, Cr. Sm 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fourteenth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

•WORMWOOD. FifteenikEd. Cr.Bvo. 6 .y. 
BARABBAS; A DREAM OF THE 
WORLD’S TRAGEDY. F'orty-second 
Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Ffty-second 
Edition. Cr, Sm 6s. 

THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 
Edition. Cr. Sm 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY, isotk Thousand. Cr, 
Bvo. 6.S. 

GOD’S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Zoo, 6s 
THE MIGFITY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr.8vo. 6s, 

BOY : a Sketch. Ninth Edition. Cr. Sm, 6s. 
CAMEOS Twelfth Edition. Cr.Zva, 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Sara Jeannette 
Duncan, 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Sz^o. 6s. 

Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 

THE O’RUDDY. CrSvo. 6s. 

Crockett (S. R.), Author of ‘ The Raiders,’ 
etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Sm. 6 ^. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Sm. 6s. 
Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.Zva. 6s. 

\0'flANN A. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Sm 6s. 

A NINE DAYS’ WONDER. 'Third 
Editioiu Cr, Sm. 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 
Edition, Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8 m 6s. 

A STATE SECRET. 'Third Edition. Cr. 
Sm ^s. 6d. 

Crosbie (Mary). DISCIPLES. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. Zva. 35 ‘. 6d. 

Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Bvo. 6 j. 

Doyle (A. Conan), . Author of * Sherlock 
Holmes,’ ‘The White Company/ etc. 
ROUND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 
Edition, Cr. 8 m 6s. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edition* 

Cr. 8 m 6 ^. See also Shilling Novels. 
Findlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fijth Edition, 

Cr, 8m. 6^. 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
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FixicSIafer (Mary). 'A HARROW WAY. 

Third Editim. Cr, Zvo.. 6s. 

THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 
Cr. Sw. 6.?. 

A J3LIND BIRD’S NEST. With 8 lilus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Fitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 
ROWAL.LAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. B7f0. 6s. 

Francis (M. E.). STEPPING WEST- 
WARD. Second Edition. Cr. Zvp, 6s. 
Fraser (Mrs. Hugh), Author of* The Stolen 
Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 
SWORD. Ci'.Zvo. 6s. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Edition. Crown Zvo. 6s. 

Fuller® Maitland (Ella), Author of ‘ The 
Day Book of Bethia Hard acre.' BLANCHE 
ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Gates (Eleanor), Author of ‘The Biography 
ofa Prairie Girl.’ THE PLOW-WOMAN. 
Cr. Spo. 6s. 

Gerard (Dorothea), Author of ‘ Lady Baby,’ 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

MADE OF MONEY. Cr. 8po. 6s. 

THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. 8z/o. 6s. 
THE^ IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Gissing (George), Author of ‘Demos,* ‘In 
the Year of Jubilee,’ etc. THE TOWN 
TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. 8z>o. 6s. 
Gleig (Charles). BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zpo. 3jr. 6d. 

Hamilton (M.), Atithor of ‘Cut Laurels.’ 
THE FIRST CLAIM. Second Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Harraden (Beatrice). IN V A R Y I N G 
MOODS. Fourteenth Edit ion. Cr.8vo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 
8rjo. 6s. 

THE SCHOLAR’S DAUGHTER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Harrod(F.)(Frances Forbes Robertson). 
THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 
8vo. 

Herbertson (Agnes G.), PATIENCE 
DEAN. Cr. Zvo. 6jr. 

Hichens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 
BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 
Cr, Spo. 6s, 

TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8zio. 6s. 

FELIX, Fifth Edition. Cr. 8va. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WITH, THE FAN.. Siseth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BYEWAYS. Cr. 8z>o. 6s. 

THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Fifteenth 
Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s. 

THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. 8m. 6s. 


I THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Semm7i 
' Edition. Cr, 8m. 6^. 

* Hope (Anthony). ^ THE GOD IN THE 
Car. 'Tenth Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s, ' 

A CHANGE -OF AIR. Sixth Edition. 
Cr. 8z>o. 6s. 

A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ed. Cr. Btjo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 

Sixth Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

SIhlON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 

THE KING’S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

QUISANTE, Fourth Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s, 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr. 8vo. 6s, 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zva. 6s. 
Hope (Graham), Author of ‘ A Cardinal and 
his Conscience,’ etc., etc. THE LADY 
OF LYTE. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Housman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 
SIR AGLO VALE DEGALIS. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
Hyne (C. J. Cutcliffe), Author of ‘ Captain 
Kettle.’ MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER, 
Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Jacobs (W. W,). ^ MANY CARGOES. 

'rwenty-Nlnfh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition.. Cr. 
Zvo. 3J. 6d. 

A MASTER^ OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Zvo, 3s. 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo, 3s. 6d. 

THE SKIPPER’S WOOING. Eighth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Zvo. 3J, 6d. 

DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 
Edition, Cr. 87>o. ss. 6d. 

ODD CRAFT. Illustrated, Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 3J-, 6d. 

AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated, 
Seventh Edition, Cr. Bzio, ^s. 6d. 

James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

TPIE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 
Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

TRE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition, 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 
EATETH BRE.^D WITH ME. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Kester (Vaughan). THE FORTUNES 
OF THE LAND RAYS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Lawless (Hon. Emily). WITH ESSEX 
IN IRELAND. Cr, 8m 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Le Queux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. Third Edition, Cr, 


THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition, 
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Tlirs VAIXFA' OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustoteci. • 77drd£ditim, Cr, Bm. 6s, 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third £diii0n, 
Cr. 8zf0. 6s, 

Levett* Yeats (S«)» OR, RAIN. S^cmd 

£diiim. Cr, S't'jiS'. €)S~ 

Lendoil (Jack), Author of ‘ The Cal! of the 
Wild/ ‘The -Sea Wolf/ etc. WHITE 
■FANG. J-'ourtk Editii>n, Cr. 8m 6s, 
hums (E. V. ). LISTEN ER ‘S LITRE : An 
OJj^iiqtje Narration. Tourth 

Editim, Cr, %vo, 6s, 

Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
•MOVELIST. ifittd Tiiousand, Cr, 8m 
3.V. 6d. 

McCarthy (Jastia H.), Author of * If I were 
Kins.* THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE, iilustrated. Third Eddion, Cr. 
6jr, . 

THE DRYAD. Second Ediiion. Cr. Sw. 6s. 
MacdoaaW (RomM). THE SEA MAID. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

A HUMAN TRINITY. Second Edition. 
Cr, Br/o. 6.s*. 

Macniaoghtan (S.), THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Fourth Edition. 
Cr, 8m 6.7. I 

Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 
WIF.E. Fourth Edition. Cr. Sm 6r. 

A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. JTew 
Edition. Cr. Sm 6s, 

THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE CARISSIMA. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bro. 6s. 

THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. Sez'cntk Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
mmniMrs. M. E.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition, Cr, Zvo. 6s. 

A LOST ESTATE. A New Ediiioji. 
Cr. Z7N). 6s. 

THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 
Cr. Sm 6,y. 

THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Srm 6f. 

GRAN'MA’S JANE. Cr. 8m 6s. 

MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr. 8m 6s. 

A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 
Cr, Sm 6s. 

ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. A New 
Edition. Cr. Zt’o, 6s, 

ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Sm. 6r. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OP RONALD LOVE. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

TH,E EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

' ' " Edition..'' ' Cr. Zro. 6s. ' • 

Maffiatt - . (Cfsarles), Author of ‘ The 
‘Oolamr?/ GENEVRA. Second Edition* 
Cr. 8w- 6s. 

Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr. 8m, 6s. 
THE, MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bs'O. 6s. 


A, DUEL. evam. 6s. ■ 

IN THE SE-RVICE OP LOVE. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6.r, 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Masott (A. ,E. W.), Author of ‘The Four 
, .Feathers/ etc. CLEMENTINA. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. 8m. ^ 6s. 
Mathers (Helen), Author of ‘ Cornin’ thro' 
the Rye,’ HONEY. Fourth Edition, 

. Cr. Sz>o, 6s, 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. 8m. 
6s. 

THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 
8m. 6r.- 

TALLY-HO I Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Maxwell (W. B.), Author of .* The Ragged 
Messenger.’ VlVlEN. Eighth Edition. 
Cr. Zzio, 6s. 

THE RAGGB:D messenger. Third 

Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6.7. 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Sm. 6s. 

THE GUARDED FL.VME. Seuenth Edi- 
tion* Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Cr. Sm. 6s. 

Meade (L.T.). DRIFT. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

RESURGAM. Cr. Sm. 6^. 

VICTORY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Books f or Boys and Girls. 

Melton (R.). CAfSAR’S WIFE. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 65 r. 

Meredith (Eliis). HEART OF MY 
HEART. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Second 
Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6j:. 

‘Miss Molly* (The .Author of). TILE 
GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER, illustrated. Sixth Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. %s.6d. 

IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8 m. 6 ,y. 

THE RED DERELICT, Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Montresor (F. F.), Author of ‘Into the 
Highways and Hedges.’ THE ALIEN. 
Third Edition* Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 
STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr, 8m. 6.r. 
ACHILDOF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition 

TO ^LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 
Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL, Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6,7. 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Sm. 6s. 

Nesbit (E.). (Mrs. K. Bland). THE RED 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels, 

Norris <W. E.). HARRY AND URSULA. 

Second Edition. Cr. 6,7. 

Ollivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY -DOG OF KENMUIR. Ninth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 
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master of 

MEN. MurmJSditrnn, Cr.Zva, 6s, 
Oxenliam (Joha% Author of *Barbe of 
Grand Bayou. A WEAVER OF WEBS. 
Cr. 8va. 6s, 

GATE OF THE DESERT. Fifth 
Edition, Cr, 8 m 6s, 

PEOFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 

BOAD. With a Frontispiece 
by Harold Copping. Third Edition. 
Lr. 6vo. 6s. 

Pain (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8 m 6s. 

PFOpf PJERRE AND HIS 

E^dition. Cr Suo 

^^ 6 ^’ Fifth Edition, Cr.Zvo. 

OF A SAVAGE. 

/ hird Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s 

SWORD. Ulus. 

trated. Ninth Edition. Cr Z'^jo 6 c 

f ^ J'-'^-I'MOND CAME TO PONTIAC ; 

sl^° 6 ? Napoleon. Fi^th 

•'^ AD/ENTURER OF THE NORTH. 
TV® i'|?‘.Ao’«ntoes of ‘Pretty Pierre.’ 
-Edition. Cr. 8 m 6s. 

THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Ulus- 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

^PM?.OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Second Edition. Cr, 8 m 3 ^. 6d. 

®OF®a“ti/SdwV POOTSTEP.S 

Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr, 8 m 6 . 9 . 

I CROWN THp KING. With Illustra- 
Upns by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Lr. 8vo. 6 j. 

JEdenh LYING PROPHETS. 

CHILDI^N OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
■ iton, ■ Cr, Zm. 6s. 




oZ'O, 0 . 9 , 

^ STORIES® 

Rawson (Maud stepney), Author of ‘A 

Lady of the Regency.* ‘The Labourer^ 

Enchanted* 

/A?- WOOING OF 

lost proIertv. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

. o^trow/ff Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6 ? 

® 3 r. el ^ - 

-’^^L.^ALSk’s' BUSINESS. Illustratei' 

Cr. 8 m. 6s. 

SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. On 8 m 
Edition, 

Roberts (C. <3. D.). THE HEA7?t nv 

TMTT AXTOTTT'Ttra^ Vrrr-t'^^’*^ Gf 


THEANCIENTW0Drc.tr3\.S 
..MV- daIi® 


SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

RIVER, Third Edition. Cr, Sw 69 
.AMERICAN PRISONER. F^uZh 
Edition, Cr. Ziw. 6s. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fo^erth Bdiiion. 

v.,.c.r« .am. ■' 6s, ■■■ 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. WithaFrontR. 

Edition. Cr. Sr-< 7 . 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition, Cr 
yoo. 0 . 9 . 

IHE POACHER’S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6 . 9 . 

XFtM Novels. 

FISHERMAN. Sijfth Edition, Cr, Zvo. 

^SLAM, Third Edi- 

. *wu, Cr, Zvo, 6s, 


g^ETHfrR^: iSratYd^fS 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6j. ^ ‘ 

“-'-A 

NBA^DOmi^ Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s f 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Sergeant (Adeline). BARBARA* 
MONEY. CnSm. 

the progress of RACHAEL. Cp 

oVO. 0 . 9 . 

the MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 

Bdiiion. Cr. Svo. 6r. 

Tip COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS, 
Lr. Zvo, 6s, 

See also Shilling Novels. 

Shannon. (W.P THE MESS DECK. 

Cr. Zvo. 39. 6d, 

See also Shilling Novels. 

ShelleyCBertha). ENDERBY. Third Ed, 

Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Sid^wick (Mrs, Alfred), Author of ‘Cyn- ^ 
tniasWay. THE KINSMAN. With 8 
Illustrations by C E. Bkock. Third Ed. 

Lr. 8m. 6s. 

deep-sea VAGA. ' 

AJUjNDb, Cr. Sm. dj, 

^“wi7rMf’,WS^- r-™E HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr. Svo. ^s. 6d, 

“■assis 

"-f oSSS.^^IVg '“o » ™* 

See also Shilling Novels. 


'Oj, ’■ ■■'■■' 
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W&tmn CH. B* MarrtottX ALARUMS' 
AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. Zvo, 6s. : 

CAPTAIN FORTUNE. TAmi 

Cr. Bm 6s, 

TWISTED B:GI.AKTINE. With S Ilte 
tmtions by Fjsask Craig. TA/n/ Ediiim. 
Cn €>$„ 

TKE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece.' 

Third Ediiwn, Cr* Zxm. 6s. 

A MIDSUMMER DAY’S DREAM. 
lliird luiUim.^ Crmm 8m 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels, 

Wells (H. Ci.). THE SEA LADY. Cr, 
8m. 6s. 

WeyiTian (Stanley), Anthorof* A Gentleman 
of France/ UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Iliustrations by R. C. Woodviluk. 
T^ientisiA Ediiim. Cr. Bm, 6s. 

White (Stewart E.), Author of ‘ The Blazed 
Trail/ CONJUROR’S HOUSE. A 
Romance of the Free Trail. Seco/id Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

White (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Third , 
Edition. Cr. 8m. 6s. I 

THE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8m. 6s. 

Wlilianis (Margery). THE EAR. Cr. 

Zpo. 6s. 


WliUawsea (Mm* C* N.), Author of * The 
■Barnstormers/ THE ADVENTURE 
. -OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second AVA 

tioff. Cr. Bm. .6s. 

I THE. WOMAN WHO DARED, Cr.Bm. 6s. 
'^:THE SEA COULD TELL.' ' Sec&nd MdUm. " 
Cr.Bm. 6s, 

THE CASTLE OF TPIE SHADOWS. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. 8m. 6s. 

’WTIIiamsott (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR : Being the 
Romance of a Alotor Car. Hlustrated. 
Sixteenth Edition, Cr. Brjo. 6r. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES, illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr. 6.ir. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
i6 Illustrations, Eighth Edition. Cr. 
8m. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Third Edition. 
Illustrated. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Sixth Edition. Cn 8m 6s. 

Wyllarde (Doif), Author of * Uriah the 
Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER (Nous Autres). Eourth 
Edition. Cr.Bm, 6s. 


THE SQUIREEN. 

THE RED LEAGUERS, 
Burtott* (J, Bloiindelle), 
'OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE’S MY FOE. 

A BRANDED NAMFL 


Ca^es (Bernard). 
FIRE. 


Metlmea’s SMlliag Hovels 

, Cr. S?7(3. Cloth ^ is. net* 

Aisthorof ‘Miss MoIlyP THE GREAT 
RECONCILER. 

Balfoar (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 
MINE. 

TO ARMS. 

Bariitg-OouMCS.). MRS. CURGENVEN 
OF CURGENVEN. 

DOMITIA. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 

Barlow (Jane), Author of ‘Irish Idylls/ 

B'ROM THE EAST UNTO THE 
WEST 

A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 

THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES- 

THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 

Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 

Bartram (George). THIRTEEN EVEN- 
INGS. 

Bemm (B. PQ, Author of ‘Dodo,’ THE 
CAPSINA. 

Bowles (0,^ Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 
THE LAND. 

Brooke (Emma). THE POET’S CHILD. 

Bullock (Shan P.). THE BARR YS. 

THE CHARMER. 


AT A WINTER’S 
THE BAPTIST 


THE CLASH 


Cihes^gy ■ (Weatiierby), 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 

THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 

JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb, Tbotnas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
Coiliagwood (Harry). TPIE DOCTOR 
OF THE ‘JULIET.’ 

Cornford (L* Cope). SONS OF ADVER- 
SITY. 

Cottereil (Constance), THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. 

Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 
RAIN. 

Denny (C. E.). THE ROMANCE OF 
UPFOLD MANOR. 

Dickinson (Evelyn), THE SIN OF 
■■'■ANGELS.', 

Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF’S 

BREED. 

Duncan (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 
DESERT. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus- 
trated. 

Embree (C. P.), A HEART OF FLAME, 
lustrsted. 

Pent! (O. ManvIIIe). AN ELECTRIC 
A IKWBLE KNOT 
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Findlater (Jane H.). A DAUGHTER OF 

st;rife. 

mtzstQphen MOKE KIH THAN 

KINO. 

Fletciser (J. S.). DAVIE MARCH. 

I, DC AN THE DREAMER. 

Forrest (R. E.). THE SWORD OF 
AZRAEL. 

Francis (M. E.). MISS ERIN. 

Cmiion (Tom). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 

Gerard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 
HAVE HAPPENED. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

THE SUPREME CRIME. 

Gilchrist (R. Murray). WILLOWBRAKE 

Qlanville (Ernest). THE DESPATCH 
RIDER. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

THE INCA’S treasure:. 

Gordon (JuHen). MRS. CLYDE. 

WORLD’S PEOPLE. 

Goss (C. F.). TPIE REDEMPTION OF 
DAVID CORSON. 

Gray (E. M'Queen). MY STEWARD- 
SPUR i 

Hales (A. G.). JAIR THE APO .STATE. I 

mmlHoniLord Ernest). MARY HAMIL- 
TON. 

Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 
OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 

Hooper (i.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 

Hoa^h (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 
BUBBLE. 

‘Iota* (Mrs. Caffyn). ANNE MAULE- 
VERER. 

Jepson (Edgar). THE KEEPERS OF 
THE PEOPLE. 

Keary (C. F.). THE JOURNALIST. 

Kelly (Florence Finch). WITH HOOPS 
OF STEEL. 

Langhridge (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 
THE VALLEY OF INHICRITANCE. 

Unden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTL 
MENT. 

LorJmer (Norma). JOSIAH’S WIFE. 

Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 

Macdonel! (Anne). THE STORY OF 
TERESA. 

Macgrath (Harold). THE PUPPET 
CROWN. 

Mackie (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 
IN TPIE DESERT. 

Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 
THE UNSEEN. 

GARNERED. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 

M.4RVELS AND MYSTERIES. 

BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

Mayal! (J. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. 

Meade (L. T.). RESUROAM. 

Monkhouse (Allan), LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Moore f Arfliur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 

. TILIOUS* 


NesMt, E. (Mrs.' Bland). THE LITER. 
ARY SENSE. 

Norris (W. E.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. 
OliphantCMrs.). a'HE LADY’S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE. 

TPIE TWO MARY’S. 

Rendered (M. L.). AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Penny (Mrs. Frank). A MIXED MAR.' 
AGE. 

Philipotts (Eden). THE STRIKING' 
HOURS. 

FANCY FREE. 

Pryce (Richard). TIME AND THE 
WOMAN. 

Randall (John). AUNT BETHIA’S , 
BUTTON. 

Raymond (Walter). FORTUNE’S DAR. 
LING. 

Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 

Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VIL- 
LAGE. 

Rjckert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 
SW^AMP. 

Roberton(M.H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. • 
Russell, (W. Clark). ABANDONED. ? 
Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR- :■ 
LITTE. 

Sergeant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 
ACCUSER. 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE ENTHUSIAST. 

A GREAT LADY. 

THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

THE MASTER OF BEECH WOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 

TPIE YELLOW DIAMOND. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 
Shannon (VV. F.). JIM TWELVES. 
Stephens (R. N.). AN ENEMY OF THE 
KING. 

Stfa!n(E. H.). ELMSLIE’S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Esmh). CHRISTALLA. 

A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland iBmhess of). ONE HOUR 
AND THE NEXT. 

Swan (Annie). 1.0 VK GROWN COLD. 
Swift(Benjamia). SORDON, 

SIREN CITY. 

Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 
QUAKER. 

Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS Of 
LI F E, 

Trafford«Taunto» (Mrs.E.WQ. SILENT 
DOMINION, 

Upward(Alien). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
Waineman (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 
FINLAND. 

■BY 'A "FINNISH '^"LAKE.", 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 
OF HAPPY CHANCE. 

TALES OF DUN STABLE WEIR. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 

liiusirai&L Cnmn 8m 3 s* jSd, 

Thk Oktting Well of Dorothy* By Mrs. Svd Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 
W. K. CiiffonL S£€md &iitr0n. to Sea. By G. MarivOIe Fenn. 

Only a Guard-Room Dog. By Edith' E. The Red Grange. By Mrs. I^roksworth. 

CiitlielL A Girl of the People, By L. T. Meade. 

Tmi Docwk of the Julif.t. By Harry Second Edition, 

CjiHisgwvjOii. Hepsy Gipsy. By L, T. aSR-ade. sr. 6</, 

jHTTr.E jhiTKK. By Lucas Mulct- Second The Honourable Hvhss, By L. T. Meade, 
Edition. Second Edition, 

MASTrcK Rockafjcllar’s Voyage. By W. There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Ciark RussdI. Third lidition. Mann. 

The SKCiHCT ok Maoame i>e Moni-uc. By When Arnold comes Home. By M'rs- M. E, 
the Author of ‘‘ Mdilc. xvlori.” Mann. 


Illustrated. 
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ANGEL, ■ ^ , 

'JOHANNA, ■■ " ' 

VISION OF 

©ANTE (CaryX 

Ooyl© (A, Conaa). ROUND' THE 'RED- 

Oimcaw (Sam Jeanjiette), A VOYAGE 
^ OF CONSOLATION. 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AlHERICANS. 
FLOSS °**^^^* the mill ON THE 

Pindlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN- 
GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 
gallon (Toni). RICKERBY’S FOLLY. 
GaskelKMrs.). CRANFORD. 

MARY BAR'rON. 

NORTH AND SOUTH. 

HOLY MATRI- 
MONY.. 

THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 

MADE OF MONEY. 

Oto'ngr (George). THE TOWN TRAVEL- 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 

THE KLOOF BRIDE. 

Oleig (Charles), BUNTER’S CRUISE. 

^ ANTONIO°^^^^®® COUNT 

RHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

no“taIIs.'^'^' 

*”f>AVID throne of 

^ WAY TRAITOR'S 

K4iSij|,>'a74?gj"'- 

A COUNSE.!, OF PERFECTION. 

^howTS. peter 

A, .LOST ESTATE. 
the cedar star.- 
one ANOTHER’S BURDENS. 

"‘lE^^“sT(^iEf-^- 

A MOMENT’S ERROR. 


™f»o««(A;E. WA. CLEMS:NTlN.i 
Sfethers (Helen). HONEY 
9?JW CKWFITHSCOUST 
. SAM'S SWEETHEART • 

.rmeade (Mrs. L. T.). Drti?t 

^SPIDER®"*™”^- sign of the ' 
...Montresor (P. F.). THFatti?at 

Sr7i.r 

THE WALL. ^ :■ 

NesHt(E.). THE RED HOUqp 
Norris (W. E.). HIS GR \rrV^^ 

GILES INGIlLy 

THE CREDIT OF THE COTTVtv 
LORD LEONARD. 

MATTHEW AUS'i'IN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
giiphant (Mrs. ). THE LADY’ Swat 
SIR ROBERT’S FORTUNE ^-^LK. 
the PRODIGALa 

®TENf*” *• Phillips). MASTER OP 


”pEEiA^E“‘’‘’^‘ TWICKENHAM 

the goddess, 
the joss. 

A METAMORPHOSIS. 


LAvffiTi; OP THE 

WHEN VALMOND CAME TO POVtt 
THE TRAIL OF THE sfvORIT 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTrt>c 
OF A THRONE. 

CROWN THEE KING. 

‘Q.’ the WHITE WOLF. ■ 

GEORGE AND THE GENERAL 
^ SEA^ Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 
ABANDONED. 

R X: SWEETHEART, 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

BlECH^Sgg®>- master of 

BARBARA’S MONEY. 

THE yellow diamond, 
the love that overcame. 

® H&tS: ORoss. ;: 

MR. SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR 
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